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AUTHOR'S    PREFACE. 


To  enlai^  upon  the  usefulness  of  history  would  have  Utile  iii. 
discovery  in  it :  to  show  how  it  opens  a  communication  with 
the  dead,  and  revives  the  ages  past  for  the  benefit  of  the 
present, — how  it  marks  out  the  occasions  of  miscarriage,  and 
gives  us  rules  for  conduct  without  the  hazards  and  fatigue  of 
experience, — how  it  acquaints  us  with  the  original  of  nations, 
the  variety  of  customs,  and  the  fate  of  empires, — ^to  do  this,  I 
say,  would  be  to  spend  time  upon  an  obvious  topic,  and  deliver 
a  truth  of  which  few  people  are  ignorant. 

To  dismiss  this  argument,  therefore,  I  shall  only  observe, 
that  an  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  Christianity  in  any 
country  must  be  allowed  a  preference  to  other  historical  rela- 
tions. The  dignity  of  the  subject,  the  interests  of  eternity,  and 
the  unusual  interpoeitibns  of  Providence,  are  such  distinguished 
advantages,  that  none  but  Infidels  can  dispute  them.  To  insist 
a  little  upon  the  last  circumstance,  of  which  we  have  a  remark- 
able instance  in  our  own  nation ;  for  the  purpose,  when  Augus- 
tine the  monk  undertook  the  conversion  of  the  Saxons,  was  any 
thing,  humanly  speaking,  more  unlikely  to  succeed  ?  He  had 
neither  fleet  or  army  to  back  the  enterprise,  and  none  but  a 
few  naked  men  to  attend  him :  he  had  no  worldly  motives  to 
recommend  him  to  king  Ethelbert;  he  had  no  powerful 
alliances  to  offer;  no  new  countries  (like  Columbus)  to  dis- 
cover. We  do  not  find  him  furnished  with  any  rich  presents, 
with  any  inventions  for  the  polishing  of  life,  with  any  curiosi- 
ties of  art  or  nature,  to  make  way  for  his  design.  On  the  other 
side,  the  proposals  of  these  holy  men  must  needs  be  shocking 
to  a  pagan  court:  their  doctrine  laid  new  restraints  upon 
pride  and  pleasure,  and  was  unfriendly  to  the  interest  of  flesh 
and  blood;  and,  as  for  the  happiness  they  promised,  it  was 
mostly  out  of  sight,  and  not  to  commence  till  after  death. 

Notwithstanding  these  seeming  impossibilities,  they  were 
blessed  with  surprising  success :  the  sanctity  of  their  lives  and 
the  force  of  their  miracles  broke  through  the  difficulties  of  the 
enterprise.  The  Saxons  were  quickly  prevailed  on  to  part  with 
their  old  idolatry,  and  resign  their  manners  and  belief.  The 
practice  of  their  converts  was  wonderfully  changed,  and  a 
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g^rious  revolution  made  in  the  moral  world :  they  had  now  no 
delight  in  barbarity  and  bloodshed;  the  ruggedness  of  their 
temper  was  smoothed,  and  they  grew  much  more  just  and 
benevolent  than  formerly ;  their  pursuits  were  of  a  different 
kind ;  their  aflfections  regular  and  raised :  and  every  thing  so 
brightened  within,  as  if  nature  had  been  melted  down  and 
re-coined.  In  short,  the  ^'quatuor  novissima,^  death  and 
judgment,  heaven  and  heU,  took  such  hold  of  their  hopes  an^ 
fears,  that  they  sometimes  stood  off  from  the  more  innocent 
satisfiM^ns  of  Ufe,  threw  up  the  advantage  of  their  condition, 
and  removed  from  company  and  business, 
iv.  The  other  world  sat  so  powerfully  upon  their  spirits,  that  the 
entertainments  of  this  grew  flat  and  insipid.  It  was  upon 
these  thoughts  that  several  of  our  princes  resigned  their 
government  for  the  cloister;  and  those  who  did  not  conceive 
themselves  obliged  to  such  lengths  of  self-denial,  laid  out  part 
of  thdr  revenues  in  the  building  and  endowing  of  churcheai  in 
founding  houses  for  learning  and  education,  and  for  the  benefit 
of  retirement  and  devotion. 
Prinii*t  Some  of  these  pious  benefactions  have  a  very  unhandsome 

2l^^  construction  put  upon  them  by  Mr.  Prinn.  He  takes  the 
R^'  ^  ^^  ^freedom  to  say,  they  were  thus  liberal  for  the  expiation  of  their 
murders,  rapines,  adulteries,  whoredoms,  perjuries,  or  other 
crimes.  What  an  unbenevolent  censure  is  this !  what  coarse 
usage  of  the  dead !  what  outrage  of  the  royal  character ! 
Were  all  our  princes  thus  wicked  and  licentious ;  this  cannot 
be  affirmed.  To  speak  only  to  the  Saxon  reigns,  and  give 
some  few  instances  out  of  many :  were  not  Oswald  and  St. 
Edmund,  Alfred  and  Edward  the  Confessor,  remarkably  regu- 
Ur  and  religious !  Why  are  they  not,  then,  distinguished  from 
the  rest,  and  rescued  from  so  foul  an  imputation!  And, 
granting  they  were  all  as  bad  as  a  gloomy  imagination  can 
paint  them,  I  hope  it  is  no  harm  to  retrieve  a  false  step,  and 
give  proof  of  reformation :  now  to  ^^  honour  God  with  our  sub* 
stance  C  to  "  make  friends  of  the  mammon  of  unrighteous- 
ness ;*"  and  go  as  far  towards  an  atonement  as  we  are  able : 
to  do  this  is  a  very  conunendable  recoUection,  and  a  fair  indi- 
cation we  repent  in  earnest. 

If  these  princes,  instead  of  assigning  part  of  their  fortune  to 
religious  uses,  had  invaded  the  altars,  squandered  away  the 
patrimony  of  the  Church,  and  spent  the  consecrated  revenues 
upon  their  vice,  their  case  would  have  been  much  worse. 
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But  Mr.  Prion  seems  to  grant,  all  our  ancient  kings  and 
great  men  were  not  thus  obnoxious  and  immoral.  He  insi- 
nuates some  of  them  might  be  more  unblemished ;  that  the 
design  of  their  bounty  was  for  the  salvation  of  their  own  and 
others'  souls;  to  entitle  them  to  the  benefit  of  the  fasting, 
alms,  and  prayers  of  the  religious,  and  give  them  a  share  in 
their  merits.  Notwithstanding,  his  satire  upon  their  conduct, 
alms,  prayers,  and  fasting,  are,  without  doubt,  much  better 
merits  than  ill  language.  And  if  they  were  mistaken  in  some 
things,  their  good  intention  ought  to  have  had  an  allowance ; 
their  character  might  have  screened  them  from  rough  usage : 
they  should,  at  least,  have  been  treated  with  regard,  and 
interpreted  to  the  fairest  sense. 

Now,  to  make  the  munificence  of  our  princes  better  under- 
stood, and  otter  some  justice  to  their  memory,  I  must  bring 
Mr.  Prinn  towards  a  t^t,  examine  the  strength  of  his  authority, 
and  inquire  whether  he  has  credit  enough  to  bear  up  his  cen- 
sures, and  make  himself  taken  upon  content.  The  trial  shall 
be  made  in  his  two  volumes  of  Records,  where  he  treats  of  the 
Saxon  and  English  kings'  supreme  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction. 
And  here,  if  we  find  him  light  upon  the  scale, — ^if  there  lie 
strong  presumptions,  either  agunst  his  skill  or  integrity,  or 
both,— it  may  serve  us  for  a  caution  in  other  matters. 

In  examining  this  point,  I  desire  the  reader  would  take 
notice  the  dispute  is  only  with  Mr.  Prinn,  and  not  understand 
me  as  if  I  had  any  design  to  state  the  extent  of  the  regale,  or 
pronounce  upon  the  supremacy.  Having  premised  this,  I 
shaD  proceed  to  a  brief  essay. 

To  begin;   one  of  his  arguments  for  the  supreme  eccle-v. 
siastical  jurisdiction  of  the  crown  is  drawn  from  king  John's 
coronation  oath ;  in  which  the  king  swears,  **  Quod  sanctam  Matt.  Puis, 
ecdesiam  et  ejus  ordinatos  diligeret,  et  eam  ab  incursi9ne  malig-  p/90.  °^ 
nantium  indemnem  conservaret,  et  dignitates  illius  bona  fide  f^il'^s"' 
et  sine  malo  insenio  servabit  iUsesas."  £"°"*' 

But  it  is  plain  from  the  citation,  that  here  is  nothing  of  1001.2.' 
jurisdiction  so  much  as  implied ;  the  king's  oath  ^'  ^' 


amounting  to  no  more  than  a  promise  of  allowing  the  clergy 
the  benefit  of  the  constitution,  and  protecting  them  in  their 
civil  privileges. 

His  instance,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  is  as  little  to  his 
purpose ;  where,  from  the  king's  sending  a  writ  to  the  sheriiF  ^^^^ 
to  shelter  the  bishop  of  London's  estate  from  violence  and  p.  881.' 
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intrusion,  he  infers  his  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  over  bishops 
and  bishoprics;  that  is,  because  the  king,  as  the  head  of 
justice  and  sovereign  of  the  state,  guards  the  property  of  the 
subjects ;  therefore  he  is  the  fountain  of  spiritual  authority. 
Can  any  thing  be  more  foreign  than  such  a  consequence? 
His  urging  the  writ  de  vi  laica  amovenda  for  this  point  is 
altogether  inconclusive;  and  therefore  I  shall  consider  it  no 
further. 

He  takes  notice  of  king  John'*s  sending  a  prohibition  to  the 
chapter  of  Lisieux  not  to  elect  a  bishop  without  his  assent ; 
and  his  appealing  to  the  pope  in  defence  of  his  right.     He 
brings  another  resembling  case  in  this  reign  :  it  is  the  king's 
seizing  the  temporalities  of  the  archbishop  of  York,  and  ap- 
pealing to  the  pope  for  his  justification.     The  clause  in  the 
first  record  relating  to  this  matter  runs  thus :  '*  Ad  Dominum 
Papam  solemniter  appellavimus,  et  per  presentes  literas  et 
earum  latores,  appellationem  illam  innovamus.''     The  words  in 
Prion's        ^^®  sccoud  rccord  are  these:   "Nos  autem  contra  eundem 
Records,      archiepiscopum  ad  Dominum  Papam  appellavimus  pro  nobis  et 
p^  229, 230.  nostris,  et  pro  statu  regni  nostri.*" 

Now  an  appeal,  in  the  common  notion  of  it,  as  every  body 
knows,  imports  an  application  to  a  superior  authority ;  and 
yet  Mr.  Prinn  is  so  unlucky  as  to  cite  these  two  instances 
among  his  records  for  the  king's  ecclesiastical  supremacy. 

In  the  page  last  cited,  he  makes  a  lamentable  misconstruc- 
tion of  Innocent  the  Third's  letter  to  king  John,  and  has  so 
little  judgment  as  to  make  the  pope  acknowledge  the  king's 
supreme  ecclesiastical  power.    That  the  court  of  Rome  has  chal- 
lenged a  temporal  jurisdiction  over  princes,  we  have  too  much 
proof :  but  that  they  ever  owned  kings  for  the  spiritual  heads 
of  the  Church,  was  never  heard  of  till  Mr.  Prinn's  discovery. 
Ibid.  torn.  2.      This  coUcctor  affirms,  the  freedom  of  elections  to  bishoprics, 
5i5^U^e  inserted  in  king  John's  charter,  was  altogether  new,  and  never 
P?^^*^?!?'  ^^^^®^  0°  before.     He  Ukewise  pretends,  that  this  branch  of 
the  charter  gave  a  great  wound  to  the  king's  ecclesiastical 
supremacy.    But  this  assertion  is  a  great  mistake ;  for  bishops 
were  chosen  by  the  chapters  in  the  Saxon  reigns.     And  after 
the  Norman  conquest,  canonical  elections  were  secured  to  the 
Matt,  Paris,  Church  by  king  Stephen's  chaiter :  and  in  this  charter  of  king 
p.  261.         John's,  drawn  up  by  the  bishops  and  barons,  the  freedom  of 
elections  to  bishoprics  and  abbeys  is  called  a  necessary  and 
fundamental  privilege  of  the  Church. 
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Mr.  Prinn  pretends,  that  before  16  Johan.  the  king  used  to  vi. 
confer  bishoprics  without  cong^8-d''e8iire.      This  is  another  Pnnn^s 
misrepresentation  of  matter  of  fact :  for  after  the  investitures  yoi!\  p!  so. 
were  given  up,  the  chapters  and  convents  were  restored  to 
their  former  privilege  of  elections.    To  instance  only  in  the 
see  of  Canterbury ;  where,  of  all  other  places,  we  may  imagine, 
the  kings  of  England  would  not  have  sufiered  their  prerogative 
to  have  been  wrested  from  them.    To  instance,  I  say,  only  in 
this  see ;  from  the  time  the  ring  and  pastoral  staff  were  laid 
aside,  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  I.,  we  shall  find  the  arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury  always  chosen  by  the  convent  of  Christ^s 
Church.    Thus,  the  elections  of  Ralph,  successor  to  Anselm ; 
of  William  Corboil,  of  Theobald,  of  Becket,  Richard,  and  Eadmer, 
Baldwin,  were  all  governed ;  not  to  mention  any  others.  i.  5.^'p j[o9. 

And  here  we  are  to  observe,  that  when  the  cong^d'^eslire  pf^^nt**'' 
were  sent,  the  king  did  not  use  to  nominate  any  person  to  the  p.  669. 
chapter  or  convent,  but  only  to  require  them  to  choose  one  CermBCari. 
qualified  for  such  a  station.  1348, 1425. 

,  ,  .  .  Hoveden, 

Mr.  Prmn  affirms,  the  king  granted  archbishop  Langton  foi-  3^5. 
the  patronage  of  the  bishopric  of  Rochester,  to  him  and  his  r^h'b, 
successors.    But  this,  as  appears  from  history,  was  no  more  p^^^' 
than  what  anciently  belonged  to  the  see  of  Canterbury.     Thus 
Eadmer,  who  died  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  I.,  teUs  us,  the 
bishops  of  Rochester  were  nominated  by  the  archbishops  of 
'Canterbury,  and  did  homage  for  their  temporalities  to  that 
see.     But  this  is  not  all :  the  very  charter  cited  by  Mr.  Prinn  Eadmer, 
sets  forth,  that  the  king,  in  granting  the  patronage  of  the  p.  95'. 
bishopric  of  Rochester,  only  restored  the  archbishops  of  Can- 
terbury to  their  former  right.     The  words  of  the  charter  are 
these : — 

'^  Rex  Priori  et  Monachis  Roffensibus  ac  libere  tenentibus  f^^-  ^^-^^  . 
de  episcopatu,  salutem.  Sciatis  quod  reddidimus  venerabiU 
patri  nostro  Domino  Sancto  Cantuariensi  Archiepiscopo  pa- 
tronatum  episcopatus  Roffensis,  cum  omnibus  pertinentiis, 
tanquam  jus  suum,^^  &c.  Mr.  Prinn  therefore  had  no  reason 
to  make  this  invidious  remark,  that  the  archbishop  was  created 
•a  petty  king ;  and  that  John  had,  in  some  sort,  unkinged 
himself.  For  here  was  only  restitution  in  the  case,  and  no- 
thing of  new  privilege  conveyed. 

In  the  course  of  his  argument,  he  asserts  the  bishopric  of  RecOTda, 
Carlisle  was  erected  by  kine  Henry  I.     He  must  mean,  it  was  ^^^V^'^'^o 

,-,...  ii.  1  .  Ibid.  torn.  2. 

solely  erected  by  him  m  virtue  of  his  regale ;  otherwise  the  p.  339. 
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case  is  foreign  to  his  purpose.  In  proof  of  this,  he  cites  a 
ciauBeS.  letter  of  king  Henry  IIT.  to  pope  Adrian.  But  here  is  no 
R8.  M.ii.  mgjj^jQn  made  of  king  Henry  I.'^s  founding  the  see,  but  only 
Prinot  that  he  endowed  it  with  several  livings  when  it  was  founded, 
p.  375.         It  is  true  the  see  of  Garlide  was  endowed  and  partly  founded 

by  king  Henry  I.,  but  then  this  was  not  done  without  an 
Godwin  in  authority  from  the  pope  procured  for  this  purpose.  And  that 
Carieofeni.  ^^^  ^^^  tlie  custom  of  that  age,  appears  by  a  precedent  in  the 

same  reign.     For  some  years  before,  when  the  bishopric  of 

Ely  was  founded,  pope  Paschal  II.  and  the  English  bishc^ 
Seiden  in     gavc  their  couseut  to  the  foundation,  as  appears  by  a  charter 

mcr,^.2ih"  ^*^  ''^y  ^^  learned  Seiden. 

Upon  a  dispute  in  Ireland,  whether  the  tithe  of  fish  should 
be  paid  in  ponds,  especially  such  as  belonged  to  the  king ;  the 
king  decku^  for  the  affirmative.  This  order  Mr.  Prinn  makes 
an  instance  of  the  king^s  ecclesiastical  sovereign  power.  By 
this  remarkable  inference,  we  may  perceive  how  entirely  he 
vii.  wrote  upon  fancy,  and  to  what  degree  his  judgment  was  go- 
verned by  his  prejudice :  for  the  record  is  point  blank  against 
him,  and  sets  forth,  that  the  king  commands  them  not  to 
detain  the  tithes,  for  fear  of  running  a  hazard  in  his  spiritual 
interest :  ^^  Rex  non  vult  in  periculum  animse  suse  hujnsmodi 
Pat.  14.       decimas  detineant.*"^ 

Prini'?*  *•  Mr.  Prinn,  in  pursuit  of  his  design,  asserts,  that  the  king, 
Reco^  ^  supreme  ordinary,  has  a  right  to  exempt  chapels  and 
p.  424.'  churches  from  episcopal  jurisdiction ;  and  yet  the  three  records 
which  he  cites  in  proof  of  this  point  plainly  declare  these 
privileges  of  exemption  were  all  granted  by  the  see  of  Rome. 
The  first  and  last  run  in  the  form  of  prohibitions  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  ordinaries  upon  the  king^s  free  chapels. 
The  second  is  a  petition  to  the  king,  drawn  up  for  the  same 
purpose. 
Anno7.E.l.  *'  Edvardus,  Dei  gratia  Rex  Anglise,  Dominus  Hibemise,  et 
Dux  Aquitanise,  dilectis  clericis  ejus  magistro  Thomse  Beck, 
et  Johanni  de  Eirkeby,  salutem.  Gum  quidam  Galfridus  le 
chapeleyn  quondam  provisionem  in  ecclesia  Sancti  Martini 
Magni,  London,  quse  est  libera  capella  nostra,  de  quadam  pre- 
benda  in  eadem  sibi  ad  executionem  Venerabilis  Patris  J.  Lon- 
don. Episcopi,  quara  cito  ad  hoc  se  ofierret  facultas  confe- 
rendi,  a  sede  apostolica  impetraverit ;  propter  quod  idem 
episcopus  de  prebenda  quse  fuit  Johannis  le  Fauconer  defuncti 
in  eadem  ecclesia  quam  dilectus  clericus    noster   magbter 
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Johannes  de  Gadomo  vendicat  ex  coUatione  decani'  eccleeiSB 
memoratae  pnedicto  capeUano,  ut  accepimua  providere  intendit, 
et  per  diversa  privflegia  nobis  a  sede  apostolica  sit  indultum, 
ut  capellsB  nostrsB  libene  ab  hujusmodi  provisionibus  penitus  sint 
exemptse :  unde  posset  nobis  et  bseredibus  nostris  futuris  tem- 
poribus  magnum  pnejudicium  generari,  si  dicti  capellani  provi- 
sio  in  hac  parte  sortiretur  effectum.  Vobis  mandamus  quod 
preedicto  magistro  Johanni,  vel  nuntio  suo,  tam  pro  jure  nos- 
tro,  quam  ipsius  derici  nostri  salvando,  brevia  oompetentia  de 
magno  sigillo  nostro,  eis  quorum  interest  dirigenda  super  pre- 
missis  in  forma  debita  fiidatis.  Teste  meipso  apud  Card.  8  die 
Junii,  anno  regni  nostri  septimo/' 

^^  £xcellenti»  vestne,  si  placet,  monstravit  Willielmus  de  '^i^- 
Lewis  et  Walterus  de  Tothylle,  capellani  et  canonici  vestrs 
liberee  capelka  de  Hastings  ibidem  residentes,  quod  Dominus 
EpiBcopus  CScestrensis  et  ejus  officiates  non  cessant  eis  graviter 
et  injuste  molestare,  videlicet,  ad  synodum  suam  citando, 
ecdesias  suas  ad  prsBdictam  liberam  capellam  vestram  spectan* 
tes  interdicendo ;  ita  quod  mortuos  sepelire,  et  infantes  bap- 
tizare,  nee  miasas  in  eisdem  ecclesiis  celebrare  non  possunt,  ad 
eorum  damnum  non  modicum,  et  gravamen,  et  ad  maximum 
prejudicium  et  contemptumprsedictse  capellae  vestrse,  ab  hujus- 
modi molestiis  auctoritate  apostolica  immunis  existentis.  Super 
istis  petivit  remedium,  &c.'" 

*'  Bex  magistro  Olivero  de  Sutton,  decano  Lincoln,  ac  omni-  ^^  7.  E.  i. 
bus  et  singulis  canonicis,  ci^ellanis  et  ministris  eccledise  Omnium 
Sanctorum  Derb.  salutem.  Gum  ipsa  ecdesia  Omnium  Sancto- 
rum cum  prebendis  et  aliis  pertinentiis  suis,  sit  libera  capella 
nostra,  et  ab  omni  jurisdictione  ordinaria  exempta,  ac  Domino 
Papee  immediate  subjects,  et  ex  donatione  prsedecessorum  nos- 
irorum  reg^um  Angliee,  ad  decanatum  ecdesise  Lincolnise  perti- 
neat;  ac  magister  Jordanus  de  Wynbum,  archidiaconus 
Derb.  jurisdictionem  ordinariam  pro  libito  sibi  vendicet,  et 
multipliciter  usurpare  contendat,  sententiam  excommunicationis 
in  quosdam  ipsius  ecdesise  Derb.  ministros  de  facto,  cum  de  viii. 
jure  non  posset,  temere  proferendo,  in  grave  prejudidum  liber* 
tatnm  nostrarum,  et  regise  dignitatis,  nee  non  et  sedis  aposto* 
licse  contemptum  manifestum,  ut  intelleximus.  Nos,  ne  nobis 
prejudicium  in  hac  parte  generetur,  providere  cupientes,  vobis 
mandamus,  firmiter  inhibentes,  sic  ut  alias  per  litems  cdebris 
memorise  Domini  H.  Regis  Patris  vobis  inhibitum  fuisse  com- 
perimus,  ne  Goventrens.  et  Litchfield.  Episcopo,  archidiacono 
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Derb.  vel  eorum  officialibiis,  decanis,  vel  aliis  quibuscunque 

jurisdictionem  ordinariam  in  dicta  ecclesia  Omnium  Sanctorum 

PriQn*8       ^^^^  vendicantibus,  aliquo  modo  pareatis,  vel  intendatis,  contra 

Records,      libertates    et   privilegia    nostra   prsedicta. In  cujus,   &c. 

p.  228,*  229.  Teste  Bege  apud  Westm.  28  die  Aprilis.'' 

From  this  view,  the  reader  will  perceive  Mr.  Prinn's  infer- 
ence is  a  downright  contradiction  to  the  evidence  produced  by 
him ;  and,  which  sits  harder  upon  his  integrity,  the  sense  of 
the  records  is  clear  and  determined,  and  has  nothing  of  ambi* 
guity  to  give  occasion  to  a  mistake.  Here  he  discovers  a  great 
want  of  care  or  Latin,  or  at  least  of  somewhat  else  which  is 
more  to  be  lamented. 
Prion's  Mr.  Prinn  has  the  misfortune  to  miscarry  in  another  instance 

torn.  3. '      upon  this  head ;  it  is  the  case  of  the  prior  of  Trinity  and  Bogo 
P'  ^^*        de  Clare,  who  served  a  citation  from  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury upon  the  earl  of  Cornwall,  in  the  king^s  palace  at 
Westminster,  as  that  earl  was  going  to  the  parliament ;  for 
which  they  were  both  prosecuted  at  the  suit  of  the  king :  the 
earl  of  Cornwall  and  the  abbot  of  Westminster  deeply  fined 
Aiired  Rie-  ^^^  Committed  to  the  Tower.    But  if  Mr.  Prinn  had  considered 
vai.  p.  388.    his  record,  he  might  have  found  it  counter  to  his  purpose ;  for, 
according  to  the  doctrine  then  current,  the  main  reason  why 
the  archbishop^s  citation  could  not  run  within  the  king^s  court 
was,  because  his  palace  stood  within  the  precincts  of  West- 
minster Abbey.    Now,  this  monastery  was  exempted  by  pope 
Nicholas  II.   from  archiepiscopal  and  episcopal  jurisdiction. 
Ibid.  p.  406.  And  therefore  it  is  declared  in  the  record,  that  the  serving 
this  citation  was,  ^^in  Isesionem  libertatis  ecclesise  abbatis 
Westmonasteriensis  concessse  per  curiam  Bomanam,  cum  prse- 
dictus  locus  sit  omnino  exemptus  a  jurisdictione  archiepisco- 
porum,  seu  episcoporum  quorumcunque,  per  libertates  sibi  et 
ecclesise  suse  Westm.  concessas.'" 

It  is  somewhat  surprising  Mr.  Prinn  should  overlook  these 
matters,  considering  he  has  printed  three  letters  of  king  Edward 
I.,  in  which  he  writes  to  the  pope,  to  request  him  to  con- 
firm the  exemption  of  the  chapel  at  Boscham,  to  give  him  leave 
to  choose  a  confessor  for  himself,  and  to  grant  one  of  his  clerks 
Prinii.        a  dispensation  for  pluralities.     Now  all  these,  one  would  think, 
Tim.      *"^  ^^T  slender  signs  of  an  ecclesiastical  supremacy.    To  pro- 
1266, 1267.  ceed :  He  maintAins  the  election  of  a  bishop  without  the  king^s 
license  was  absolutely  void ;  but  the  writ  throws  in  this  abate^ 
ment  to  his  assertion,  that  it  was  ^^  nulla  quantum  ad  nos;"" 
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that  18,  the  king  thought  himself  not  bound  to  restore  the 
temporalities  upon  such  an  election.  h^^s^^' 

To  go  on :  King  Henry  III.  being  displeased  with  the  monks  ibid.'tom.  2. 
of  Ely,  for  electing  Hugo  de  Balsham  to  that  see,  appeals  to  ^'  ^^' 
the  pope,  who  confirming  this  Hugo,  the  king  acquiesced; 
from  whence  it  is  evident  the  king  did  not  lay  claim  to  a  spiritual 
supremacy  in  this  point.    And  to  confirm  this  matter  further,  ibid.  tom.  2. 
Mr.  Prinn  furnishes  a  letter  of  this  prince  to  the  pope,  to  |»at.  56. 
request  a  revocation  of  the  constitutions  of  archbishop  Boniface.  ^'  ^' 
Can  any  thing  bear  harder  upon  Mr.  Prinn'^s  principles,  or  be  Prinn'i 
more  unfriendly  to  an  Erastian  scheme,  than  such  evidence  as  toin?2.'' 
this!  P-^- 

However,  if  he  is  further  examined,  we  shall  find  himix. 
reporting  and  arguing  with  his  usual  fidelity  and  success.  The 
instance  is  this :  William,  archbishop  elect  of  Tuam,  resigns 
his  election  into  the  pope'^s  hands,  who  gives  him  a  provisionary 
title.  The  king,  at  the  pope^s  request,  issues  a  writ  to  restore 
the  temporalities.  Mr.  Piinn  affirms,  the  king  does  not  allow 
the  pope^s  provision  in  his  writ;  but  the  record  shows  evi- 
dently the  contrary.     I  shall  transcribe  it  for  the  reader. 

^^Rex  venerabili  Patri  J.  eadem  gratia  Dublin.  Archi- 
episcopo,  Justitiario  suo  Hibemiffi,  vel  Escaetori  suo  ibidem, 
salutem.  Gum  summus  pontifex  dilectum  nobis  in  Ghristo 
Willielmum  rectorem  ecdesise  de  Athnorwy,  electum  in  Archi- 
episcopum  ecclesise  TuamensiB,  cui  prius  regium  assensum  adhi- 
buimus  et  favorem,  ejusdem  ecclesise  prsefecerit  in  Archiepis- 
copum  et  pastorem,  sicut  per  literas  dicti  summi  pontificis 
buUatas  accepimus ;  nos  prsefectionem  illam  acceptantes,  cepi- 
mus  fidelitatem  ejusdem  Willielmi  et  temporalia  archiepisco- 
patus  preedicti,  prout  moris  est,  restituimus  eidem.^  Pat.  27. 

He  calls  the  dergy^s  being  acquitted  by  their  ordinaries  of  ^^,'^'^' 
the  crimes  laid  to  their  charge  by  the  temporal  courts,  **  delu-  ^^^ 
sory  and  false  purgations.^    But,  notwithstanding  this  cen-  tom.  3.  * 
sure,  these  canonical  pui^gations  were  a  branch  of  the  liberties  ^'  ^^*  ^^* 
of  the  Church,  and  secured,  among  the  rest^  by  Magna 
Oharta ;  and — which  falls  more  severely  upon  Mr.  Prinn — the 
king^s  writ,  cited  by  him,  declares  the  clergy,  thus  discharged  by 
their  ordinaries,  l^ally  acquitted.    I  shall  transcribe  part  of  it.  ^.      ^^ 

^^  Gum  Willielmus  de  Wabrunne,  Thomas  de  Bayfele,  &c.  e.  1.  m.  2. 
Glerici  ■  juxta  privilegium  dericale  pro  ut  moris  est  pAnn'i  Re- 

liberad,  innooentiam  suam  super  eodem  crimine  sibi  imposito,  <:o^ll^  tom.a. 
legitime  purgaverint,^  &c.    Thus  Mr.  Prinn  has  the  courage  /•  £.  i* 
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to  arraign  the  coiistitution  and  fall  foul  upon  the  law,  when  it 
happens  not  to  suit  with  his  fancy. 

He  takes  notice  of  archbishop  Pecham's  summoning  a  pro- 
vincial council  by  his  metropolitical  authority :  this  he  caDs  a 
Speim.  Con-  presumption ;  though,  at  that  time  of  day,  it  was  a  known  pri- 
^sT^  ^-  Tilege  of  the  see  of  Cuiterbury.  Thus  the  ardibishops  William 
f  f^°'  Corboil,  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  I.,  and  Hubert,  in  the  reign 
Bishop '  of  Ridiard  I.,  summoned  their  sufiragans  by  their  own  man- 
Stato^ofthe  ^^e;  which  liberty  held  on,  in  the  English  Church,  till  the 
giurch.  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  This  practice  was  so  plam,  that  Mr. 
Records,  Prinu  himsolf  comes  towards  a  confession,  and  owns  that  the 
Kid.  p  '252.'  council  of  Lambeth,  held  two  years  after,  seems  to  have  been 

9.  E.  T.       summoned  without  the  royal  writ. 

Prmn*8  To  dismiss  this  argument  with  one  instance  more  concerning 

torn.  2.  p.  4.  excommunication.    This  essential  branch  of  ecclesiastical  juris- 

10.  E.  1.  diction  Mr.  Prinn  makes  part  of  the  prerogative  royal.  This 
Prinn**8  is  very  extraordinary,  considering  he  has  printed  a  letter  of 
^^^*'  king  Edward  I.  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  which  the 
p.  286.        king  declares  the  power  of  "  the  keys'*  lodged  with  the  Church, 

and  that  the  discipline  of  exconmiunication  is  the  business  of 
the  spiritual  authority.  But,  notwithstanding  this  counter- 
evidence,  and  a  great  deal  more  of  this  kind  which  must  have 
lain  in  his  way,  he  seems  resolved  to  maintain  his  error.  To 
this  purpose,  he  insists  upon  the  certificates  of  the  bishops  of 
17, 18.  E.  1.  Chichester  and  Durham :  these  prelates  pray  in  aid  the  king's 
writ,  ^^de  excommunicato  ci4)iendo,''  i^ainst  those  who  con- 
temned the  censures  of  the  Church. 
X.  The  bishop  of  Chichester's  certificate,  which  is  penned  to 
the  same  sense  with  that  of  the  bishop  of  Durham's,  is  as 
follows : 

^^  ExoeUentissimo  Domino  sno  E.  Dei  gratia  Regi  Anglise, 
&c.  ■  CicestrensiB  episcopus,  salutem.     ExceUentise  ves- 

trse  cujus  est  sponsam  Christi  in  suis  juribus  et  libertate  tueri, 
et  in  gladio  punire  justitise  quos  in  ipsius  ecclesise  injuriam, 
opprobrium  et  contemptum,  invenerit  machinantes,  presenti- 
bus  innotescat,  quod  frater  Radulphus  de  Baldoch,  canonicus 
de  Begeham,  praedictee  Cicestrensis  dioccesis,  est  per  nos 
excommunicationis  sententia  authoritate  ordinaria  innodatus. 
In  qua  sordescens  per  quadraginta  dies  et  amplius  adhuc 
perseverare  indurate  animo  non  formidat,  claves  ecclesise  dam- 
nabiliter  contemnendo,  in  animsB  suse  periculum  et  scandalum 
plurimorum.     Cum  igitur  ultra  non  habeat  ecdesia  quod  iaciat 
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in  hac  parte,  vestne  Oekitadini  regiue  sappKcamufl,  quateniis 
juxta  regni  vestii  consaetudiiiem  contra  dictam  exoommu- 
nicatum  extendere  dignemini  brachium  aseculare;  ut  quern 
timor  Dei  a  malo  non  revocat,  corporalis  poena  cohibeat  a 
peccato.    Dat.  4  Oal.  Decemb.  anno  1289.** 

From  this  certificate,  given  into  the  courtof  Chancery,  in  order  ^^^ 
to  a  significavit,  no  more  can  be  concluded  than  this :  that  since  tom.  3. ' 
the  excommunicated  person  had  taken  no  notice  of  the  ordinary^e  ^' 
censure,  and  continued  in  his  contempt  for  more  than  forty 
days,  for  this  reason  the  bishop  moves  for  the  king^s  writ,  and 
applies  to  the  relief  of  the  secular  magistrate ;  that  by  this 
means,  those  who  have  no  conscience  to  take  hold  of  might  be 
reached  in  their  liberty  and  fortune,  and  brought  to  recoUeo- 
tion  by  a  more  sensible  penalty.     Notwithstanding  this  is  the 
plain  meaning  of  the  application,  yet  Mr.  Prinn,  against  the 
tenor  of  the  record,  and  all  rational  inference,  concludes  from 
hence  the  insignificancy  of  the  bishop^s  ecclesiastical  censures, 
and  the  king^s  supreme  spiritual  authority  over  the  clergy.     I 
could  easily  go  further;  but  this  may  serve  for  a  sample  of 
Mr.  Prinn^s  collections. 

To  proceed,  and  touch  briefly  upon  part  of  the  doctrine, 
worship,  and  government  of  the  Church  within  the  Saxon 
period: 

Private  confession  to  a  priest  seems  enjoined,  or,  at  least, 
strongly  recommended.  B«de, 

Relics  were  valued,  and  holy  water  used,  in  the  consecration  i.  s.  p!'4ss. 

of  Churches.  ...  .     ^illt 

Images  were  retained  for  instruction  and  memory,  but  nothing  c.  4. 
of  worship  allowed  them.     The  Saxon  Homilies,  where  they 
mention  die  dififerent  conditions  of  people  in  the  other  world, 
speak  only  of  heaven  and  hell,  and  take  no  notice  of  any  place 
for  temporary  punishment.  Bede,p.42o. 

It  is  true,  one  Homily  declares  for  a  purging  fire,  to  bum  off  ^ 
the  blemishes  of  sin,  to  purify  the  faithful,  and  refine  them  to  a 

glorified  body.  SJf  *^*d* 

But  then  this  fire  is  not  to  be  kindled  till  the  day  of  jude-  Lambord^f 
ment,  which  is  the  old  notion  of  purgatory  we  meet  with  in  '^"^'*'»**°- 
St.  Cyprian ;  and  it  is  probable  their  prayers  for  the  dead 
were  put  up  for  relief  at  the  resurrection,  and  that  those  who 
died  under  some  inequalities  of  conduct,  some  abatements  of 
virtue,  might  be  more  gently  corrected,  and  have  a  merciful 
deliverance  through  the  last  conflagration.    Though,  after  aH,  xi. 
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it  must  be  granted,  the  modem  doctrine  of  this  article  had 
gained  some  belief  in  Bedels  time,  as  appears  by  Drithelmus^s 

Bede,  L  5.     vision. 

In  the  Homily  upon  St.  Etheldrith,  or  St.  Audrey,  the  de- 
^^T'  ^^3  P'^'*^  saints  are  said  to  intercede  for  us :  but  the  prayers  of 
446, '447.    '  the  Ohurch  are  addressed  to  none  but  Gh>d  for  this  benefit. 

What  was  the  sense  of  the  Saxon  Church  concerning  the 
corporal  presence  in  the  holy  Eucharist,  the  reader  will  see  in 
the  course  of  the  history.  And  here  I  shall  only  add,  that 
the  laity  communicated  in  both  kinds  for  about  200  years  after 
the  Norman  conquest. 

In  their  public  office  of  the  canonical  hours,  translated  by 
Mr.  Elstob,  the  collects  and  lessons  are  in  Latin :  the  Lord^s 
Prayer  and  Creed  are  Ukewise  in  this  language.  But  then, 
after  a  petition  in  the  Lord'^s  Prayer,  or  an  article  in  the 
Creed,  there  follows  a  Saxon  translation  in  a  copious  para- 
phrastical  way.  So,  likewise,  upon  a  verse  of  the  Psalms,  a 
commenting  translation  is  subjoined. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  Norman  conquest,  I  have  cited 
a  passage  from  Malmesbury,  to  show  that  few  of  the  Saxon 
clergy  of  that  age  understood  grammar.  From  hence  I  infer, 
it  is  probable  the  Church  service  was  in  English  :  and,  indeed, 
king  Alfred^s  preface  to  Gregory'^s  Pastoral  seems  to  import  no 
Speiman,  less.  Howcvcr,  it  is  certain  Leofric^s  Missal,  used  in  the 
p.  379^  Confessor^s  reign,  is  all  Latin,  and  that  above-mentioned  is 
intermixed  with  it. 

In  the  Norman  reigns,  there  were  three  distinct  Utuigies : 
that  of  York,  that  of  Bangor,  and  that  more  general  one, 
secundum  usum  Sarum. 

To  speak  a  word  or  two  concerning  Ireland,  with  reference 
to  this  matter. 

The  Irish  lituigy  was  brought  into  that  country  by  St. 
Patrick,  who  is  said  to  receive  from  Gtermanus  and  Lupus, 
two  famous  French  bishops.  A  manuscript  in  the  Cotton 
library,  nearly  900  years  old,  makes  it  the  same  with  that  of 
St.  Mark,  and  vouches  St.  Hierom  for  the  point :  but  since 
the  testimony  of  this  Father  is  not  extant,  and  the  lituigy 
attributed  to  St.  Mark  liable  to  exceptions,  we  can  infer  no- 
thing certain,  excepting  the  antiquity  of  the  office. 

But  how  uniform  soever  their  liturgy  might  be  at  first,  time 
altered  the  case :  the  prelates  of  succeeding  ages  did  not  think 
themselves  confined  to  the  usages  before  them.     They  took 
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the  liberty  to  add,  throw  out,  or  abridge,  as  they  thought  con- 
venient. Thus  the  rituals  and  public  offices  were  diflferent  till 
the  twelfth  century.  And  now  they  were  brought  up  to  the 
Roman  standard  by  Gillebertus  and  Malachias,  two  Irish 
bishops,  and  legates  to  the  pope.  Gillebertus,  an  acquaintance  Anseim. 
of  archbishop  Anselm,  in  his  preface,  De  Usu  Ecclesiastico,  epiit.  uz. 
gives  an  account  of  his  performance  in  this  kind.  He  tells 
the  Irish  bishops  and  priests,  in  his  dedication,  ^'  that  at  the 
instance  and  command  of  many  of  them,  he  had  drawn  up  a 
form  for  Divine  service,  and  gone  through  all  the  offices  of  the 
Church  :  that  he  engaged  in  this  undertaking  to  put  an  end 
to  the  difierent  schismatical  usages :  that  his  design  was  to 
settle  an  uniformity  of  worship,  and  make  all  disagreeing  com- 
positions give  way  to  the  Catholic  and  Roman  office.  For 
what  looks  more  like  indecency  and  schism  than  such  foreign  xii. 
unresembling  liturgies ;  where  the  diversities  are  so  remark- 
able,  that  a  priest,  who  is  perfectly  master  of  the  service  in  one 
diocese,  knows  nothing  of  it  in  another  !**  GincSrti 

What  was  thus  begun  by  Gillebert  was  carried  on  by  Mala-  Lunicensis 
chias,  as  we  may  learn  from  St.  Bernard,  who  wrote  his  life,  uau^cfe- 
He  tells  us,  Malachias  introduced  the  Apostolical  Constitu-  cdieg^ 
tions,  the  decrees  of  the  Fathers,  and  especially  the  customs  S-  Benedict. 
of  the  holy  Roman  see,  into  all  the  Irish  churches.     That,  by  Academias 
his  industry  and  zeal,  he  prevailed  with  the  island  to  imitate  BiUio^iKa. 
the  Catholic  manner,  and  conform  to  the  rest  of  Christendom : 
whereas,  before,  the  usages  were  much  otherwise ;  and  even 
the  city  of  Armagh  was  not  without  singularities  in  the  divine 

flAmn#»<k  Bernard  in 

^'^^'  ViU  Mala- 

The  government  of  the  Church  was  always  and  everywhere  chi«. 
episcopal,  for  the  first  1500  years.     And  thus  the  reader  will  Reii^on 
find  the  matter  settled  from  the  beginning,  in  Great  Britain  ^feJ|l*^i^h 
and  Ireland.    As  to  the  exception  of  the  Culdees,  I   have  p*  ^* 
shown  it  altogether  unserviceable :  so  that  neither  the  model 
of  Geneva,  nor  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  can  make  any  advantage 
by  it. 

If  it  is  inquired  how  the  bishops  were  brought  to  this 
supreme  station ;  to  this  it  may  be  answered,  when  the  Saxons 
were  newly  converted,  the  prelates  were  sometimes  nominated 
by  their  predecessors.  Thus  Laurentius  succeeded  to  the  see 
of  Canterbury  by  the  appointment  of  Augustine  the  monk. 
And  thus  an  overture  of  the  same  preferment  was  made  to 
Wilfrid,  by  archbishop  Theodoras.    Afterwards  the  elections 
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were  managed  by  the  ch^>ters :  from  henoe  they  passed  to  the 
oourti  where  the  ckiimwas  kept  up  for  some  time.  As  for 
primitive  practice,  it  was  difierent  from  the  methods  last  men- 
tioned, as  will  appear  from  a  short  view  of  the  case. 

In  the  primitive  Ohurch,  when  a  see  was  vacant,  the  provin- 
cial bishops  used  to  meet :  and  when  they  had  examined  the 
morals  and  sufficiency,  and  approved  the  qualifications  of  the 
person  to  be  promoted,  they  ordained  him  by  imposition  of 
hands.  This  was  done  in  conformity  to  the  Apostles^  prece- 
dent. And  therefore,  while  the  election  was  under  debate, 
it  was  the  custom  to  consult  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  place : 
this  was  done  both  for  a  fuller  inquiry,  and  that  a  bishop 
might  not  be  put  upon  them  against  their  inclination.  Thus 
the  recommendation  of  the  clergy  and  people  was  requisite  to 
prevent  disaffection  and  complaint :  but  then  the  authority  of 
the  choice,  the  overruling  votes,  and  the  conveying  of  the  cha- 
racter, were  lodged  with  the  bishops  of  each  province..  And  to 
guard  against  disorder  in  this  affiiir,  the  circumstances  were 
.  afterwards  reduced  towards  a  form,  and  settled  by  the  canons. 
And  because  the  absence  of  some  of  the  bishops  might  delay 
the  proceedings,  it  was  thought  fit  to  let  the  clergy  and  people 
who  were  upon  the  spot  go  through  with  their  share  of  the 
election  in  the  first  place ;  and  when  the  matter  was  thus  far 
advanced,  they  applied  to  the  bishops  of  the  province,  who 
either  confirmed  or  voided  the  choice.  And  because  the 
meeting  of  the  synods  grew  less  frequent,  this  power  was 
afterwards  devolved  upon  the  metropolitan. 

That  the  business  of  elections  was  thus  transacted,  appears 
by  the  testimony  of  the  ancients.  St.  Cyprian  has  a  passage 
fiiU  to  this  purpose :  it  is  in  his  epistle  to  the  Spaniards,  who 
£pitt.  68.  wanted  a  bishop.  He  tells  them,  "  Divine  tradition  and  apos- 
tolic practice  must  be  their  rule  in  this  af&ir.  That  when  a 
bishop,  was  to  be  chosen,  it  was  the  general  custom  in  Africa, 
xiii.  and  elsewhere,  for  the  neighbouring  bishops  to  repair  to  the 
vacant  see  ;  to  convene  the  people ;  and  make  the  choice  in  a 
public  assembly :  for  none  can  be  supposed  to  understand  the 
conduct  and  behaviour  of  the  candidates  so  well  as  those  who 
live  amongst  them.  This  method,  you  know,^  says  he,  ^^  was 
lately  practised  in  your  country  at  the  ordination  of  our  brother, 
Sabinus :  he  was  chosen  by  the  whole  body  of  the  faithful ;  the 
bishops  ratified  the  election  by  an  instrument  under  their  hands, 
and  then  consecrated  him  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Basilides.'^ 
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St.  pyprian  grounds  this  custom  upon  Scripture  authority, 
ftnd  cites  Moses  for* an  instance.  He  observes,  "that  when 
God  commanded  this  prophet  to  strip  Aaron  of  the  pontifical 
habit,  and  put  it  upon  Eleazar  his  son,  the  ceremony  was  to 
be  performed  before  all  the  congregation,  as  the  Septuagint 
has  it.  God,*"  continues  this  father,  "commands  the  high- 
priest  should  be  called  to  his  office  before  all  the  congregation: 
instructing  us  by  this  precept,  that  the  ordination  of  bishops 
ought  to  be  made  under  public  notice  and  inspection :  that  the 
people  being  thus  present  at  the  solemnity,  is  the  likeliest  way 
to  discover  the  faults,  and  do  justice  to  the  merits  of  such  as  are 
recommended  :  and  that  an  ordination,  to  make  it  unexception- 
able, ought  to  be  carried  on  by  general  sufirage  and  authority  .^^ 

Lampridius,  in  the  life  of  Alexander  Severus,  may  serve  to 
illustrate  this  matter,  and  show  what  sort  of  interest  the  people 
had  in  the  elections.  The  historian  reports,  "  that  when  iius 
emperor  designed  to  make  any  offices  for  the  exchequer,  any 
ministers  of  state  or  justice,  he  used  to  publish  their  names 
beforehand :  and  if  any  person  could  charge  them  with  foul 
practice,  they  were  encouraged  to  appear,  and  make  evidence. 
He  puts  them  in  mind,  this  scrutiny  was  customary  among  the 
Christians  when  they  chose  their  priests ;  and  that  it  would  be 
a  blemish  upon  the  government  to  be  less  drcumspect.^ 

To  proceed,  Origen  gives  the  same  account  with  St.  Cyprian, 
and  makes  use  of  an  instance  in  the  Old  Testament.  His 
words  are  these :  "  Though  God  had  given  order  for  the  making 
a  high- priest,  and  pitched  upon  the  person  himself,  yet  the  con- 
gregation was  assembled  upon  this  occasion :  for  it  is  fit  the 
people  should  appear  at  the  choosing  a  priest,  that  every  one 
may  be  satisfied  about  the  learning,  piety,  and  discretion  of 
him  that  is  promoted ;  that  there  may  be  no  distrust  of  merit, 
nor  any  pretence  for  re-examining  the  matter.  That  this 
method  is  prescribed  by  the  apostle  in  the  choice  of  a  bishop : 
for  we  are  told,  he  must  have  a  good  report  of  them  that  are 
without."*^  And  if  of  those  that  are  without,  as  St.  Chrysostom 
argues,  how  much  rather  ought  he  to  stand  in  the  good  opinion  orig. 
of  the  brethren  ?  g^f  ik 

But  then  as  to  the  force  of  the  election,  the  pronouncing  ^^^• 
upon  the  merits,  and  the  decisive  judgment,  this  belonged  to 
none  but  the  bishops.    Thus  much  we  may  infer  from  the  pre- 
cedents and  reasoning  of  the  two  Fathers  last  mentioned. 
The  point  may  be  likewise  further  made  good,  by  the  testimony 
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of  Clemens  Bomanus,  contemporary  with  St.  Paul.  This  holy 
bishop,  in  his  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  informs  that 
Church,  that  the  apostles  were  forewarned  by  our  Saviour  of 
the  disputes  which  might  happen  about  making  way  to  the 
episcopal  chair ;  and  being  enabled  to  see  through  events,  and 
look  into  the  ages  to  come,  they  made  bishops  themselves, 
xiv.  leaving  this  for  a  standing  rule,  that  when  they  happened  to 
die,  others  should  succeed  them  in  their  office :  and  that  these 
last  should  be  promoted  by  the  appointment  of  their  predece&- 
Bors,  or  else  by  other  persons  of  the  same  eminence,  ovvcvSocii-. 
9&01IQ  r^c  (KicXiifffac  iraaiic  *•  the  whole  Church  of  that  precinct 
being  satisfied  with  the  persons  and  method.  Thus,  by  the 
apostles^  order,  the  chief  governors  of  the  Church,  that  is,  the 
bishops,  were  commissioned  to  secure  the  succession,  and  pro- 
vide for  the  perpetuity  of  their  order :  but  then  they  were  to 
have  a  regard  to  the  approbation  of  the  faithful,  and  not  make 
choice  of  disagreeable  persons ;  that  is,  of  such  i^ainst  whom 
there  lay  any  reasonable  exception  :  and  unless  the  matter  had 
been  thus  settled,  unless  the  last  resolution,  and  the  casting 
voice,  had  been  entrusted  with  the  bishops,  the  apostles  foresaw 
the  Church  would  break  into  factions,  and  the  business  of  elec- 
tions be  unhappily  perplexed. 

'  And  thus  in  the  third  century  we  find  elections  governed  by 
the  bishop^s  authority :  for  when  Narcissus,  bishop  of  Jerusalem, 
had  retired  to  a  desert,  and  was  not  to  be  heard  of,  the  neigh- 
bouring bishops  met  to  provide  for  the  see,  and  ordained  Dius 

EtiMb.  Hilt,  in  his  place. 

Ec«Ut.i.6.  rpjj^  general  council  of  Nice,  which  kept  close  to  ancient 
practice,  confirms  this  privilege  to  the  bishops,  and  takes  no 

Can.  4.        notice  of  any  other  interest. 

But  though  the  inferior  clergy  and  people  are  unmentioned 
by  this  council,  they  were  still  left  to  the  customary  usage,  and 
concerned  themselves  in  elections  as  formerly.  And  for  this 
we  have  sufficient  evidence  in  the  case  of  St.  Athanasius  and 
St.  Basil ;  not  to  mention  many  others.  For  when  these  holy 
men  were  chosen  bishops,  the  clergy  and  laity  appeared  in  great 
numbers.     They  appeared  to  recommend  the  person,  and  ac- 

Athan.        quaiut  the  bishops  which  way  they  were  inclined. 

Gn^r.'  Constantine,  the  first  Christian  Emperor,  left  the  Church  to 

^t°^.  ^^^  original  liberty,  and  acknowledges  her  right,  as  we  may 
learn  from  his  Letters  to  the  Church  of  Nicomedia,  and  to  the 
bishops  convened  at  Antioch,  about  filling  that  see. 
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And  when  upon  the  death  of  Auxentius,  the  diocese  of  X^^J;  . 

*  .  .    ,  Hwt.  EgcIcs. 

Milan  wanted  a  bishop,  the  emperor  Valentinian  put  the  pro-  ].  i.  c.20. 
vincial  prelates  in  mind  of  choosing  another :  and  when  some  yruCon^ 
of  them,  out  of  ceremony,  referred  the  choice  to  his  majesty,  •*^'-  ^-  3- 
he  told  them,  that  business  was  too  big  for  his  management ; 
and  that  they  were  much  better  qualified :  upon  which,  they 
proceeded  to  the  choice  of  St.  Ambrose.  i^4^c***6  7 

And  thus,  in  the  reign  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  we  find 
Flavianus  and  Nectarius  set  over  the  sees  of  Antioch  and  Con*  ' 
stantinople,  by  the  second  general  council;   the  clergy  and 
people  of  the  respective  cities  concurring  in  the  choice.  Theod. 

In  after-ages,  princes  sometimes  interposed  the  regale,  and  ^•^' "'  ^• 
overbore  the  canons.     And  upon  this  score,  the  French  court 
18  much  complained  of  by  Boniface,  archbishop  of  Meniz.  DeMarca, 
Charles  the  Great  took  off  this  pressure  (as  it  was  then  ac-  ^i^^et^' 
counted)  in  a  great  measure ;  and  Louis  the  Godly  his  son  i°>J^- 1-  S- 
restored  the  elections  to  their  ancient  freedom.     And  how  this  iind.'iib.  8. 

c   12  13 

ai&ir  was  formerly  managed  in  England,  has  been  hinted  al-  *    *    ' 
ready  and  will  be  further  discovered  in  the  following  history. 

To  go  on  with  a  word  or  two  concerning  the  English  Church  xv. 
within  the  Norman  reigns;  and  here  the  reader  ynll  meet 
with  some  extent  of  belief,  some  alteration  in  worship,  com- 
pared with  the  Saxon  times.  However,  generally  speaking, 
it  must  be  said,  the  discipline  of  provincial  councils  was  not  ill- 
formed.  And  as  for  the  clergy,  they  frequently  bore  up  vigor- 
ously against  the  encroachments  of  the  court  of  Rome.  Of 
this,  besides  many  others,  we  have  a  remarkable  instance: 
anno  4®  Edward  III.  At  a  parliament  held  this  year,  the 
bishops  were  required  to  give  their  opinion  concerning  the 
pope^s  claim  of  1000  marks  per  annum.  This  rent  was  de- 
manded pursuant  to  the  articles  of  resignation  made  by  king 
John.  The  prelates  desired  they  might  be  allowed  to  consult 
by  themselves,  and  have  a  day^s  time  given  for  their  answer. 
This  being  granted,  they  unanimously  declared,  that  king  John 
had  no  authority  to  subject  his  crown  and  kingdom  to  any 
such  vassalage.  And  in  case  the  pope  should  insist  upon  the 
homage,  and  proceed  to  extremities,  they  would  assist  the  king 
against  him  to  the  utmost  of  their  power.  A^n.^^ 

In  managing  this  work,  I  thought  it  requisite  to  intermix  a  e..3.n.7,8. 
brief  account  relating  to  the  State.     Without  throwing  in  Records, 
something  of  this  nature,  the  history  would  have  been  per-  ^y/; 
plexed,  and  the  view  of  Church  affairs  broken  and  imperfect. 

VOL.  I.  b 
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To  give  one  instance ;  the  misreport  of  the  Soottish  historians, 
concerning  the  Guldees,  could  not  be  disproved  without  giving 
an  account  when  the  Scots  settled  in  Britain.  Besides,  I  was 
willing  to  relieve  the  reader  with  the  variety  of  the  subject. 
And  that  the  history  might  not  be  overcharged  with  civil 
transactions,  I  have  only  glanced  upon  the  argument,  and 
inserted  nothing  but  what  is  most  material  or  uncommon. 

If  this  way  of  writing  needed  a  further  apology,  I  have  the 
authority  of  ancient  and  modem  Church  historians  for  my 
warrant.  Socrates  and  Sozomen,  Theodoret  and  Evagrius, 
Baronius  and  Spondanus,  Fox,  and  the  last  learned  author  of 
the  ^'English  Reformation,'*'*  have  all  of  them  taken  this 
liberty. 

However,  my  design  being  chiefly  confined  to  the  Church,  I 
have  declined  running  out  into  length  upon  any  thing  which 
might  look  foreign.  And  to  be  particular,  for  this  reason,  I 
have  waived  distinguishing  between  assemblies  purely  ecclesias- 
tical, and  state  convocations,  or  enlarging  upon  the  business  of 
the  latter. 

I  have  omitted  the  mention  of  several  writings  of  bishops 
and  other  churchmen,  because  they  are  in  manuscript,  where 
the  general  reader  cannot  see  them.  As  for  the  learned,  they 
may  consult  Bale  and  Pits.  To  which  I  may  add,  that  many  of 
the  tracts,  both  for  matter  and  manner,  are  worn  out  of  esteem. 

In  passing  along,  I  have  now  and  then  made  remark  upon 
several  occasions :  this  latitude  I  conceive  is  sufficiently  defen- 
sible ;  such  reflections  being  not  unnecessary  to  clear  matters 
of  fact,  to  disentangle  the  difficulty  of  the  case,  and  retrieve 
some  serviceable  truths  from  interest  and  prejudice. 

Before  I  release  the  reader,  I  must  take  notice  of  a  mistake 
into  which  I  was  led,  by  the  fault  of  the  transcriber  of  Bede. 
In  the  92nd  page  of  the  following  history,  I  have  reported 
Damianus  Deusdedit''s  successor  in  the  see  of  Canterbury. 
But  this  is  a  plain  corruption  of  Bedels  copy ;  for  Theodorus 
succeeded  Deusdedit.  And  as  for  Damianus,  he  was  never 
c.  2.  *  '  '    archbishop  of  Canterbury,  but  died  upon  the  see  of  Rochester. 
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Being,  by  Ood^s  assistanoe,  about  to  write  the  Ohurch  history  1. 
of  Great  Britain,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  premise  a  word  or 
two  about  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  before  Christianity 
was  preached  to  them.    Their  condition,  I  mean,  as  to  worship 
and  religious  belief,  for  things  are  oftentimes  best  discovered 
by  comparison ;  nothing  illustrates  the  difference  of  opposite 
qualities  better  than  bringing  them  thus  to  the  test,  and  set- 
ting them  as  it  were  within  the  view  of  each  other.    And  here  THe  n^um 
we  shall  find  the  poor  Britons  to  have  lain  remarkably  '^  in  ^.     "~ 
darkness,  and  in  the  shadow  of  death  ;^  to  have  been  low  and 
unpolished  in  their  understandings,  and  miserably  mistaken  in 
the  object  and  manner  of  their  worship.    They  were,  as  St.  Eph.  2. 12. 
Paul  speaks,  ^^  aliens  from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  and 
strangers  from  the   covenant  of  promise,  having  no   hope, 
and  without  Ck»d  in  the  world.^     For,  as  Porphyry  rightly 
observes,  ^*  Britain,  together  with  the  Scottish  clans,  and  all  Apad  Hie- 
the  barbarous  nations  which  lay  round  the  island  as  far  as  the  jd^'ont  td- 
ocean,  knew  nothing  of  Moses  and  the  prophets."^    This  testi-  ^«^  ^•^• 
mony  of  Porphyry  is  supported  by  Origen,  who  informs  us, 
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oriff.  in       ^*  that  before  the  coming  of  Christ,  Britain  was  not  so  happy 
^,  i^^'   as  to  be  disentangled  from  the  errors  of  polytheism.^    And 
to  give  some  particulars,  they  are  said  to  have  worshipped 
Xiphilin.      Andrastc,  or  Andrate,   the   goddess   of  victory  ;    and  Dion 
Ncro™**^    Cassius  reports  that  Apollo  and  Diana  were  some  of  their 
deities  :   and   to   put  this  matter  beyond  dispute,  Gildas,  a 
native  of  this  island,  describes  to  what  excesses  their  ignorance 
GiidM,HiBt.  and  idolatry  carried  them.    He  tells  us,  "  they  were  overgrown 
^'  with  the  common  errors  of  the  pagan  world  ;  that  their  idols 

were  as  monstrous  and  extravagant,  and  altogether  as  nume- 
rous, as  those  in  Egypt.**^  The  deformed  and  hideous  figures 
of  which  were  to  be  seen  when  this  historian  lived ;  who  tells 
us  farther,  "  that  the  Britons  used  to  apply  to  hills  and  rivers, 
and  pay  their  devotion  to  them.**^  And  thus,  that  which 
St.  Jerome  mentions  in  his  epistle  to  Heliodorus,  may  be 
applied  to  the  lamentable  state  of  those  times,  ^'  that  the  whole 
world,  from  India  to  Britain,  and  from  the  cold  climates  of  the 
North,  as  far  as  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  were  sunk  almost  to  the 
condition  of  beasts  and  insects,  and  lived  a  wretched  and  con- 
temptible  life ;  for,  in  truth,  a  man  that  is  ignorant  of  Him 
that  made  him,  is  upon  the  matter  no  better  than  a  brute. 
But  now,'*''  as  this  Father  continues,  ^^  the  passion  and  resur- 
rection of  our  Saviour  is  eveiy  where  published  both  by 
preaching  and  written  discourse.*" 
Ade$crif-  The  famous  Druids  were  the  rdigious  guides  of  the  old 
^^^!^  Britons :  a  short  view,  therefore,  of  their  opinions,  may  serve 
<*^p^^    to  crive  us  a  farther  account  of  the  circumstances  of  their 

Bwuion  of 

tkt  Drwd$,  idolatry.  These  Druids,  as  Julius  CsBsar  informs  us,  were  at 
GaiLUb. 6.  ^^  ^^  ^f  religion  both  in  Gkral  and  Britain :  they  had  the 
management  of  public  and  private  sacrifices,  interpreted  omens, 
2.  and  resolved  all  difficulties  relating  to  divine  worship.  Their 
order  was  esteemed  very  honourable,  and  almost  all  civil  con- 
troversies were  decided  by  them.  When  any  great  crime, 
when  any  murder  was  conunitted,  when  there  was  any  dispute 
about  a  title  of  land,  or  any  other  point  relating  to  meum  and 
tuum^  the  trial  and  controversy  was  referred  to  these  sages, 
and  judgment  pronounced  by  them.  And  if  any  private  person 
or  community  refused  to  submit  to  the  sentence,  they  were 
forbidden  to  be  present  at  the  solenmities  of  sacrificing.  This 
was  reckoned  the  severest  punishment;  for  those  who  lay 
under  it  were  looked  upon  as  the  most  wicked  and  deplorable 
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wretches  imaginable.  Every  one  avoided  their  company,  and 
would  not  80  much  as  have  any  noAnner  of  correspondence  with 
ihem^  for  fear  of  receiving  infection ;  and  as  long  as  they  were 
ihns  interdicted  the  altars,  they  were  thrown,  as  it  were,  out 
of  the  protection  of  the  laws ;  neither  was  it  possible  for  them 
to  arrive  at  any  degree  of  distinction  or  quality.  The  body 
of  these  Druids  was  governed  by  one  of  tiieir  order,  whose 
authority  was  paramount  to  the  rest.  When  this  arch-Druid 
was  dead,  if  any  of  the  rest  was  particularly  remarkable  for  his 
merit,  he  succeeded  without  farther  dispute ;  but  in  case  there 
were  several  who  had  equal  pretensions,  the  election  was  put 
to  the  vote,  and  sometimes  they  came  to  blows,  and  the  con- 
troversy was  decided  in  the  field.  These  Druids,  in  case  of 
sickness,  danger,  or  public  distress,  endeavoured  to  disengage 
themselves  by  human  sacrifices,  imagining  that  the  gods  would 
be  pleased  with  no  lower  satisfaction ;  and  that  nothing  but 
the  life  of  one  man  was  sufficient  to  atone  for  and  ransom 
that  of  another.  Geesar  continues,  and  observes,  that  they 
had  public  sacrifices  for  this  purpose ;  that  the  figures  of  their 
idols,  made  of  osiers,  were  very  bulky  and  hollow ;  that  they 
put  the  wretched  victims  within  these  statues,  and  burnt  them 
to  death.  For  these  expiations,  they  generally  made  use  of 
those  who  were  guilty  of  theft  or  robbery,  or  some  other  scan- 
dalous crime,  imagining  that  such  wretches  are  most  accept- 
able to  their  deities :  but  in  case  there  happens  not  to  be 
criminals  enough,  they  sacrifice  the  innocent.  They  worship 
Mercury  with  a  particular  regard,  looking  upon  him  as  the 
inventor  of  all  arts  and  sciences,  the  protector  of  trade,  and 
their  guide  in  their  march  and  journeys.  Besides  Mercury, 
they  worship  Apollo,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Minerva,  and  have 
much  the  same  opinion  of  their  presidency  and  assistance  with 
the  rest  of  the  world.  This  character  of  the  Druids,  though 
given  by  Geesar  in  respect  to  the  Gbuls,  yet  since  he  tells  us, 
that  this  religious  system  was  invented  by  the  British  Druids, 
and  supposed  to  be  brought  thence  into  Gtaul,  and  that  those 
who  designed  to  be  perfectly  versed  in  this  mystery,  used  to 
travel  into  that  island  for  instruction ;  since  the  matter  stands 
thus,  I  say,  we  may  conclude  the  Britons  were  under  the 
same  disadvantages  and  barbarities  of  worship  ;  which  is  far-  ^^^^ 
ther  confirmed  by  Tacitus,  who  tells  us,  that  when  Suetonius  Ub.  u. 
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Paulinus  was  Nereis  general  in  Britain,  the  Druids  in  the  isle 
of  Anglesey  used  to  sacrifice  those  they  took  prisoners,  and 
butcher  men  and  women  to  inspect  their  entrails,  and  give 
them  a  prospect  into  futurity. 

Having  now  taken  a  short  view  of  the  condition  of  the 

Britons  under  heathenism,  I  shall  proceed  to  examine  when, 

and  by  whom,  Christianity  was  first  planted  in  this  island. 

ckrwtMHit^  That  the  Gospel  was  not  preached  here  in  the  reign  of  Tibe- 

a'^y***    rius,  as  some  authors  suppose,  is  pretty  evident :  for  whoever 
.     V*  *^  compares  the  circumstances  of  those  times,  and  considers  the 

I'Amm.  small  number  of  the  years  between  our  Saviour'^s  passion  and 
tlie  death  of  Tiberius,  will  find  very  little  probability  of  the 
founding  a  Christian  Church  in  a  place  so  remote  as  Britain. 
To  make  this  appear,  I  need  not  insist  upon  the  testimony  of 

Ruteb.  Hitt  Apollouius  in  Eusebius  concerning  the  ancient  tradition,  that 

KcoLiib.  5.  iiQ^p  Saviour  commanded  his  apostles  not  to  depart  from 
Jerusalem  within  twelve  years  i^r  his  ascension  f ^  nor  of 
that  of  the  Alexandrian  Chronicle,  wherein  it  is  said,  that 
^^  the  apostles  did  not  separate  till  after  the  Council  at  Jeru- 
salem.^ 

That  which  proves  the  point  more  fully,  supposing  the  dis- 
persion to  have  been  within  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  is,  that  the 
Scripture  gives  such  an  account  of  the  extent  and  design  of 
the  disciples^  preaching  upon  it,  as  is  utterly  inconsistent  with 
any  probability  of  their  coming  hither.     For,  by  the  text,  we 

Acuii.  19.  are  infonned,  "that  they  which  were  scattered  abroad  upon 
the  persecution  that  arose  about  Stephen,  travelled  as  far  as 
Phcenice,  Cyprus,  and  Antioch ;  preaching  the  word  to  none 
but  unto  the  Jews  alone.'"  Now  the  nearest  of  these  places  is 
very  distant  fit>m  Britain,  and  if  the  disciples  preached  to  none 
but  the  Jews,  what  likelihood  was  there  of  the  conversion  of 
the  gentile  Britons ! 

We  may  observe  farther,  that  Cornelius  was  not  baptized 
by  St.  Peter  till  the  year  40,  that  is,  not  till  three  years  after 
the  death  of  Tiberius.  This  Cornelius,  as  is  confessed  on  all 
hands,  was  the  first  gentile  that  was  admitted  to  the  privileges 
of  Christianity.  If  this  matter  was  questioned,  the  history  of 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  would  set  it  beyond  all  dispute  :  for 
did  not  St.  Peter  stand  in  need  of  a  vision  to  prepare  him  to 
instruct  the  Gentiles  t    Did  not  himself  and  the  college  of  the 
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apostles  believe  their  commission  confined  to  the  Jews!  Did 
they  not  upon  the  report  of  St.  Peter^s  conversing  with  Gor^ 
nelins,  did  they  not,  I  say,  send  for  St.  Peter  and  examine  the 
fact !  Did  they  not  question  his  conduct,  and  put  him  upon 
his  justification  i  Were  they  not  surprised  at  the  descent  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  upon  the  gentile  converts  ?  and  that  they 
were  admitted  into  the  communion  of  the  Church !  The  cir-  3. 
cumstances  of  this  aflSur,  all  put  together,  amount  to  a  demon- 
stration, that  the  apostolical  college  never  thought  they  had 
the  liberty  of  preaching  to  the  heathens,  and  taking  them  into 
the  Ghnrch,  till  after  Gomelius'^s  baptism ;  which  happening, 
as  I  observed  before,  in  the  fortieth  year  of  the  Christian  era, 
bow  is  it  possible  that  any  of  the  pagan  Britons  should  be 
converted  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius ! 

That  which  has  led  some  Church-historians  into  this  mis-  ^^j^PV 
take,  seems  to  have  been  a  passage  in  Gildas,  which  they  have  Qde! 
applied  to  the  particular  preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  Britain ; 
whereas  the  place  seems  only  to  be  understood  of  the  general 
preaching  of  the  apostles  in  several  parts  of  the  world,  as  will 
appear  by  considering  the  words  and  circumstances  of  this 
passage.  Gildas,  undertaking  to  give  some  account  of  the 
ancient  British  Church,  laments  the  want  of  records  to  give 
him  certain  information  :  **  For,''  says  he,  "  if  there  were  any 
such  in  Britain,  they  were  either  burnt  by  our  enemies,  or  car- 
ried beyond  sea  by  the  banishment  of  our  countr]rmen ;  so  that 
now  there  was  nothing  of  them  to  be  seen ;  insomuch  that  he 
was  forced  to  collect  what  he  could  meet  with  from  foreign 
writers.'*'  From  hence  he  proceeds  to  speak  what  an  easy 
conquest  the  Romans  made  of  Britain,  and  with  what  difficulty 
the  province  was  kept ;  the  inhabitants  being  strongly  averse 
to  submit  to  their  new  masters ;  and  then  comes  in  the  re- 
markable passage  above  mentioned : — 

^^  Interea  glaciali  frigore  rigenti  insulse,  et  velut  longiore  p.  ii. 
terrarum  secessu  soli  visibili  non  proximse,  verus  ille  Sol,  non 
de  firmamento  solum  temporali,  sed  de  summa  etiam  coelorum 
arce,  cuncta  tempera  excedente,  orbi  universo  praefulgidum 
sni  coruscum  ostendens ;  tempore  (ut  scimus)  summo  Tiberii 
Csesaris  (quo  absque  ullo  impedimento,  ejus  propagabatur  re- 
ligio,  conmiinata,  senatu  nolente,  a  principe  morte,  dilatori- 
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bus  militiim  ejusdem,)  radios  suos  primum  indulget,  id  est, 
sua  praecepta  Christus.'*^ 

*^In  the  meantime  the  tnie  sun  enlightened  this  island, 
frozen  with  its  northern  situation;  that  is,  Christ  published 
his  laws  to  the  inhabitants  in  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of 
Tiberius  Csesar,  at  which  time,  as  it  is  well  known,  the  Chris- 
tian religion  was  propagated,  though  against  the  inclination  of 
the  Roman  senate ;  and  death  was  threatened  by  that  prince 
to  those*  that  should  disturb  the  Christians,  or  ii^orm  against 
them.'' 

l^J^  By  this  passage  it  seems  sufficiently  plain,  that  Gildas  speaks 
$gpUuned,  of  a  double  shining  of  the  Gospel ;  one  relating  to  the  world 
in  general,  and  the  other  more  particularly  to  this  island.  The 
former  he  assigns  to  the  latter  end  of  Tiberius;  the  latter 
was  (interea)  in  the  meantime,  of  which  he  first  speaks ;  and 
that  refers  back  to  the  time  before  mentioned,  wUch  was  the 
fatal  Tictory  over  Boadicea  and  the  Britons  by  Suetonius 
Paulinus,  and  the  slavery  they  fell  under  upon  it.  This  battle 
happened  about  the  middle  of  Nero's  reign,  almost  twenty 
'  years  after  Claudius  had  sent  A.  Plautius  to  reduce  Britain 
Tadt.  in  iuto  the  form  of  a  province.  This  Plautius,  as  Tacitus  informs 
m  Agri-  ^^  ^^^  succeeded  by  P.  Ostorius  Scapula,  A.  Didius  GaUus, 
and  Veranius,  in  the  government  of  Britain,  before  Suetonius 
Paulinus  had  the  management  of  that  province :  for,  after 
Claudius's  triumj^  for  his  victory  in  Britain,  the  Romans 
began  to  plant  the  island,  to  settle  colonies,  magistrates,  and 
jurisdictions  here :  in  short,  towns  of  trade  were  set  up,  and 
the  Roman  merchants  furnished  them  with  commodities  both 
for  the  convenience  and  splendour  of  life.  From  this  Roman 
intercourse  and  improvement  in  the  island,  we  may  conclude, 
that  the  period  fixed  upon  by  Gildas  was  a  very  probable 
time  for  the  bringing  the  Gkwpel  hither,  viz.  between  the  time 
of  A.  Plautius's  government,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  and 
the  battle  between  Boadicea  and  Suetonius  Paulinus;  that 
the  preaching  of  Christianity  here  happened  within  this  in- 
terval, is  extremely  probable,  as  I  shall  prove  more  at  large 
afterwards. 
thfwktm        But  to  what  particular  apostle,  or  apostolical  person,  this 
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island  was  obliged  for  so  great  a  bleasii^,  is  not  easy  to  deter- 
mine.   Some  authors  will  have  it  that  St.  James  the  Great,  Vif  Uner. 
son  of  Zebedee,  and  brother  to  St.  John,  travelled  into  the  ^^Iah- 
west,  and  preaohed  the  Gospel  both  in  Spain  and  Britain.  ^-^  ^ 
But  this  conjecture  has  no  bottom  to  support  it ;  for  this  St.  tki  Great; 
James  was  murdered  by  Herod,  before  the  dispersion  of  the  Hom!  70. 
apostles,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  44.  ^^***' 

To  proceed :  Nicephorus  Gallistus  reports  Simon  Zebtes  to  Simon  Ze- 
have  carried  Christianity  as  fiu-  as  the  western  ocean  and  the  Baron.  An- 
British  island.    And  Dorotheus,  in  his  Synopsis,  tells  us,  J^-^-^gS"-- 
this  apostle  was  crucified  and  buried  in  Britain ;   which  is  Niceph. 

Hist.  Ecde- 

likewise  affirmed  in  the  Greek  Menology.    But  then,  in  the  naet.  1. 2. 
Boman  Martyrology,  and  Breviary,  and  likewise  in  the  Mar-  ^m!  2; 
tyrology  of  Beda,  Usuardus,  and  Ado,  this  testimony  is  con-  ^^'„ 
taidicted,  and  the  apostle  above  mentioned  said  to  suffer  mar-  Caniiii. 
tyrdom  in  Persia. 

Farther,  in  the  Greek  Menffion,  there  is  mention  made  of  And  ArUto- 
Aristobulus,  whose  household  is  saluted  by  St.  Paul.     This  mm;^ 
Aristobulus,  I  say,  is  mentioned  in  the  Menseon  upon  the  ^-^e^tt? 
teenth  day  of  March,  to  have  been  ordained  bishop  by  St.  wtiomt  pro- 
Paul;  and  that  after  having  received  this  character,  he  wasRomae.io. 
dispatched  into  Britain  by  that  apostle ;  where,  meeting  with 
a  barbarous  and  savage  people,  and  being  very  inhumanly  a.  d.  56. 
treated,  he  at  length  sufiered  martyrdom;  having  first  con- 
verted many  of  the  inhabitants,  and  formed  them  into  Churches, 
with  ecclesiastical  governors  to  take  care  of  them. 

In  the  second  Epistle  to  St.  Timothy,  there  is  mention  made  4. 
of  Pudens  and  Claudia.    This  Claudia,  married  to  Pudens,  is 2u^ ^ 
said  to  have  been  of  British  extraction,  as  appears  by  the  poet 
Martial— 

Chudia  ecmMi  eum  $U  BfMna  Briktmis  n*!^^ 

■at         t     t       a  ll.Cpigr.04. 

Edita^  cur  LatioB peetora pUbts  kaoetr 
Quah  €heu8/ormaf  f    Samanam  credere  Matres^ 
ItaUdss  poeiuni^  AUhides  ssse  mtam. 

That  this  Claudia  was  wife  to  Pudens,  appears  by  another 
passage  of  the  same  poet — 

Claudia  Bu/Sj  meo  nulnt  peregrina  PuderUi  ;  l^'^^is.* 

Made  esto  tcedis^  0  Hymenwe^  tuu. 

But  Father  Parsons  will  not  allow  Claudia  the  advantage  of  JJj^J|^„i^„, 
this  character,  and  raises  several  objections  against  the  credit  of  Britain. 
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of  the  story ;  one  of  the  strongest  of  which  is,  that  Claudia, 
spoken  of  by  St.  Paul,  lived  in  the  time  of  Nero,  and  could 
not  be  known  to  Martial,  who  was  living  sixty  years  after,  in 
the  reign  of  Trajan.  But  to  this  it  nuiy  be  answered,  that 
notwithstanding  the  eleventh  book  of  Martial^s  Epiirrams  was 
part  of  it  written  in  the  r«igns  of  Nerra  or  Tnyan!  ^does 
not  follow  but  that  some  of  those  poems  might  be  penned  a 
great  while  before.  It  is  true  the  poet  died  in  the  reign  of 
Trajan,  but  then  we  are  to  consider  that  he  had  lived  to  a 
great  age,  that  he  had  formerly  been  an  intimate  acquaintance 
of  Silius  Italicus,  who  wrote  the  Second  Punic  War,  and  in 
whose  consulship  Nero  dispatched  himself;  as  is  agreed  not 
only  by  other  authors,  but  plainly  enough  hinted  by  Martial 
himself  in  the  following  verses  concerning  Silius : — 

Lib.  7.  Pottjuam  bis  senis  ingeniem/ascibus  annum 

*^'  JRexeraty  asserto  qui  sacer  orbe/uit  : 

Emeritas  Musis  0i  Pha^  tradidit  annas^ 
Proqus  suo  celebrai  nunc  HMcona/oro, 

Now,  when  Nero  was  emperor  of  Home,  and  most  probably 
towards  the  latter  end  of  Us  reign,  the  second  EpisUe  of  St. 
Paul  to  Timothy  was  written,  in  which  the  salutation  of 
Pudens  and  Claudia  is  mentioned;  so  that,  notwithstanding 
any  chronological  reasons  insisted  on  by  Parsons,  St.  Paulas 
and  Martial'*s  Claudia  may  be  the  same  person. 
ifnwever,        But  notwithstanding  it  is  difficult  to  assign  the  person  that 
ctri^^  was  the  first  missionary  in  this  island,  yet  we  have  sufficient 
fraspnack-  evideucc  that  there  was  a  Christian  Church  planted  in  Britain 
the  upotto-    during  the  apostles^  times.    To  prove  this,  I  shall,  in  the  first 
^^^°^'     place,  produce  the  testimony  of  Eusebius,  a  very  learned  .and 
inquisitive  person,  present  at  the  Council  of  Nice,  whither 
bishops  were  summoned  from  all  parts  of  the  empire.    This 
Eusebius,  we  must  imagine,  had  a  particular  curiosity  to  ex- 
amine the  history  of  all  Churches,  if  it  were  only  to  furnish 
materials  for  the  ecclesiastical  history  he  designed  to  write 
himself.     The  testimony  of  an  author  thus  qualified  must  be 
of  considerable  force,  especially  when  it  is  not  delivered  barely 
by  way  of  relation,  but  when  the  stress  of  an  argument  de- 
Op.  7.       pends  upon  it.     Now  Eusebius,  in  his  third  book  of  Evan- 
gelical Demonstration,  undertakes  to  prove  that  the  apostles 
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could  be  DO  impostors ;  and,  amongst  other  reasons,  he  urges 
this,  *'  that  though  it  were  possible  for  such  men  to  put  upon 
their  neighbours  and  countrymen  with  a  romantic  and  impro- 
bable  relation,  yet  what  distraction  was  it  for  such  unfurnished 
and  illiterate  persons,  who  understood  none  but  their  mother 
tongue,  to  attempt  the  deceiving  the  world  by  preaching  up 
this  doctrine  in  the  most  distant  countries  f"  And  having 
named  the  Romans,  Persians,  Armenians,  Parthians,  Indians,  - 
and  Scythians,  he  particularly  subjoins,  that  some  of  them  sailed 
over  the  ocean  lirl  rac  KoAov/ulvac  BpcrravcKac  vfiaovQ.  Now> 
unless  the  planting  of  Christianity  here  by  the  apostles  had 
been  a  thing  very  well  known  at  that  time,  why  should  he 
make  such  particular  mention  of  the  British  islands !  It  is  not 
to  be  imagined  an  author  of  Eusebius's  figure  should  speak 
these  words  without  proof,  to  support  his  testimony :  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  much  more  rational  to  conclude  that  this  truth 
was  generally  received,  and  that  Eusebius  had  enquired  into 
the  fact,  both  of  Gonstantine  and  his  court,  concerning  the 
state  of  the  British  Churches,  as  to  the  first  planting  and  an- 
tiquity of  them.  And  setting  aside  Eusebius's  other  abilities 
for  inquiry,  we  have  no  reason  to  question  but  that  he  received 
fiill  information  of  this  matter  from  Constantino  and  his  court ; 
from  Gonstantine,  I  say,  whose  father  Gonstantius  both  go- 
verned and  died  in  this  island,  and  where  himself  was  likewise 
proclaimed  emperor  by  the  army. 

The  next  authority  shall  be  that  of  Theodoret,  who,  amongst  Theodor. 
the  nations  converted  by  the  apostles,  expressly  mentions  the  ^^.^9. 
Britons.     Theodoret^s  testimony  is  confirmed  by  St.  Jerome, 
in  his  conunentary  upon  Amos,  where  he  tells  us,  "  that  St.  Hieron.  in 
Paul,  having  been  in  Spain,  sailed  from  one  ocean  to  another ;    ™^  ^'  ' 
that  he  imitated  the  course  of  the  Sun  of  righteousness,  of  whom 
it  is  said,  his  going  forth  is  from  the  one  end  of  heaven  to  the 
other :  and  that  the  progress  of  his  preaching  reached  as  far 
as  the  extremity  of  the  earth.^^     It  is  true  these  are  general 
expressions,  and  point  upon  no  single  country;   but  then, 
elsewhere  the  same  father  is  more  particular,  and  affirms,  that  do  Scnptor. 
St.  Paul,  after  his  imprisonment,  preached  the  Oospel  in  the  ^^^*' 
western  parts.     Now  that  the  British  islands  were  compre- 
hended under  these  western  parts,  appears  by  the  testimony 
of  Clemens  Romanus,  who  declares,  ^Hhat  St.  Paul  preached  ciem.Epiit. 
righteousness  through  the  whde  world,  and  in  pursuing  this  ^  ^^^^^^' 
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employment  travelled  M  rh  rtpfia  roc  S6<r&DC9  to  the  utmost 
limits  of  the  westf^  which  passage  will  necessarily  include 
Britain,  if  we  examine  what  was  then  understood  by  the 
5.  bounds  of  the  west.  To  this  purpose  we  may  observe  that 
Plutarch,  in  the  life  of  Csesar,  speaking  of  his  expedition  into 
Britain,  says,  '^  he  was  the  first  who  brought  a  fleet  into  the 
western  ocean  ;^  by  which  he  means  the  sea  between  Gaul  and 
Euseb.  vit   Britain.     And  Eusebius  several  times  calls  the  British  ocean 

Gontt.  1, 1.  1    .    .  , 

c.  25. 41.     the  western,  and  joms  that  and  the  western  parts  together. 

*?*    ;    And  Theodoret  reckons  up  the  inhabitants  of  Spain,  of  Britain, 

Reiigioi.  cV  and  Qaul  (which  last  lies  betwixt  the  other  two),  as  those  who 

^'  dwell  in  the  extremity  of  the  west:   by  consequence,  the 

Britons  must  be  the  most  westerly,  because  the  Gauls  lie  in 

the  midst.     Farther,  the  ancient  Greek  geogn^hers  knew  but 

of  two  nations  in  Europe  beside  themselves;  the  Celtee,  and  the 

Scythse ;  these  latter  comprehending  the  most  northern  parts 

of  Europe,  and  the  Celtee  the  western ;  and  amongst  these,  the 

Britons  were  the  most  remote.     For  this  reason  Horace  calls 

Od'35^***  them  "ultimos  orbis  Britannos;"^  and  therefore,  before  the 

discovery  of  Britain,  the  Morini,  who   were  seated  on  the 

opposite  shore  in  Gaul,  were  said  to  be  the  remotest  people 

-«noid.  1. 8.  of  the  earth.    Thus  Virgil  calls  them  "  extremes  hominum  Mo- 

PUn.  1. 19.  rinos.''     And  Pliny,  "  ultimique  hominum  existimati  Morini.'*' 

And  Arnobius,  describing  the  progress  of  the  Gbspel  both  to 

Araob.  in    the  east  and  west,  mentions  the  Indians  for  the  east,  and  for 

the  west  the  Britons.    And  thus,  from  this  testimony  of 

Clemens  Bomanus,  the  c(msequence  will  be,  that  Christianity 

was  preached  in  Britain  at  the  first  settlement  of  the  Romans, 

and  not  only  so,  but  that  St.  Paul  himself  was  the  instrument 

of  conveying  this  blessing. 

Auihoritw       I  know  it  is  said  St.  Peter  made  a  voyage  hither,  founded 

pS^    '  Churches,  and  provided  for  the  government  of  them :  but  for 

^^^^^this  point,  Baronius  cites  none  but  Metaphrastes  by  name. 

«*Jie*<^'     But,  besides  that  this  author  has  generally  no  great  diaracter, 

cognomento  his  authority  is  slighted  even  by  Baronius  himself:  for,  men- 

pbmtes.1    tioning  this  historian's  testimony  for  St.  Paul's  preaching  in 

^"u»'  ^ l"  ^^^  western  parts,  he  throws  off  the  credit  of  it,  and  urges 

p.  537.        that  ''  Metaphrastes  cites  things  out  of  Eusebius  which  are 

GuT/it^'  1^0^  i^  him."    And,  elsewhere,  he  pronounces  Metaphrastes* 

^  ^  ^^       authority  to  be  insignificant  in  these  matters.     The  passage  in 

n.  38.         pope  Innocent  the  First's  Epistle,  for  St.  Paul's  preaching 
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here,  is  little  better  than  the  fonner;  *^for,^  says  this  pope,  innocent. 
"the  first  Churches  of  France,  Spain,  Afric,  Sicily,  and  the  ESSit!^, 
islands  between  them,  were  founded  by  St.  Peter,  or  his  dis- 
dples  and  successors.'^    But,  in  answer  to  this,  we  may  ob- 
senre,  that  there  is  no  mention  of  Britain ;   and  as  for  the 
islands  between  Africa,  Sicily,  France,  and  Spain,  geography 
and  the  maps  wiU  never  bring  them  thus  far  towards  the  north. 
I   shall  mention  another  authority  for  St.  Peter^s  coming 
hither,  and  that  is,   Gildas^s  invective  against  the  British 
clergy,  where,  amongst  other  satirical  lashes,  he  teUs  them,  OiidtSfEpia. 
"  they  had  usurped  St.  Peter^s  seat,  but,  by  their  immorality  &ii'  ^ 
and  misbehaviour,  they  were  fiJlen  into  Judas^s  chair  of  pesti- 
lence.^    Now,  by  Gildas^s  mentioning  the  infectious  chair  of 
Judas,  it  is  pretty  plain  that  his  reprimand  is  all  metaphor  and 
figure ;  and  that,  by  St.  Peter^s  chair,  he  meant  nothing  but 
the  fiuth  and  doctrine  of  that  apostle. 

And  that  St.  Peter  was  never  in  Britain,  seems  highly  pro- 
bable from  these  following  circumstances : — First,  It  cannot 
reasonably  be  denied  but  that  the  apostles  pursued  their 
commission  according  to  their  first  mstructions ;  that  those 
who  had  the  circumcision  in  charge,  took  care  of  the  Jews ; 
and  those  with  whom  the  Gentiles  were  entrusted,  managed 
accordingly.  Now  St.  Paul  declares,  "  that  the  €h)spel  of  the  G»i.  2. 7. 
uncircumcision  was  committed  to  him,  as  the  circumcision  was 
to  Peter.^    This,  Baronius  affirms,  was  airreed  at  the  Council  Baron,  a.d. 

ftl       Mr    \tt     OK 

at  Jerusalem.    It  is  true  he  will  not  allow  it  to  be  such  a  28!  29.  ' 
partition  of  distinct  provinces,  as  that  the  one  was,  upon  no 
occasion,  to  concern  himself  with  the  Jews,  nor  the  other  with 
the  Ctentfles.    However,  he  grants  that  the  apostleship  of  the 
Gentiles  was  particularly  committed  to  St.  Paul,  notwithstand- 
ing some  occasional  latitude :  this,  as  he  collects  from  St. 
Jerome,  was  the  ^^principale  mandatum,^  the  principal  part  Hieron.  in 
of  the  instructions  to  each  of  them.     This  being  taken  for  gS!^^ 
granted,  it  will  foUow  of  course,  that  St.  Peter^s  chief  business 
must  lie  in  those  countries  where  the  Jews  were  most  nume- 
rous.   And  from  hence  Petrus  de  Marca  concludes  that  St.  Pet  do 
Peter,  having  first  preached  to  the  Jews  in  Judsea,  employed  co'^rd.i.e. 
himself  in  converting  those  of  that  nation  wffo  lived  in  foreign  <^*  l*  °-  ^• 
countries,  comprehending  all  the  Jews,  both  of  the  first  and 
second  dispersion :  the  latter  were  principally  seated  at  Alex- 
andria in  Egypt,  where  he  settled  St.  Mark  bishop  over  those 
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who  were  converted.     From  thence  he  travelled  to  Antioch, 

from  thence  to  Babylon,  where  the  head  of  the  first  dispersion 

lived :  and  in  this  city  he  wrote  his  epistle  to  those  dispersed 

Jews  who  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  patriarch  of 

Babylon.     Farther,  Clemens  Biomanus  mentions  nothing  of 

St.  Peter^s  preaching  in  the  western  parts,  as  he  does  of  St. 

Eu»eb.p8t  Paul's.     But  Eusebius,  from  Origen,  affirms  that  St.  Peter 

preached  to  the  dispersed  Jews  in  Pontus,  Galatia,  Bithynia, 

Epiphra.      Cappadocia,  &c.    And  Epiphanius,  even  where  he  takes  notice 

n.  6.'    '      that  both  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  settled  bishops  at  Biome, 

upon  their  leaving  that  city  to  preach  the  Gospel  in   other 

places,  immediately  adds,  '^that  St.  Paul  travelled  towards 

Spain,  but   St.  Peter  made  frequent  visits  to   Pontus  and 

Bithynia,''  which  was  very  agreeable  to  the  purport  of  his  com- 

Baron.  A.  D.  missiou :  nay,  Baronius  himself  grants,  "  that  St.  Peter  spent 

'     the  greatest  part  of  his  time  in  the  eastern  parts ;"  but  about 

the  year  of  our  Lord  58,  he  finds  him  preaching  in  the  west, 

and  particularly  in  Britain.     But  which  way  does  he  prove 

6.  this  assertion !     Why,  as  I  observed  before,  he  cites  no  au- 

Lact.  do      thority  for  this  point  but  Metaphrastes.     Besides,  Lactantius, 

sec. c. 2.      in  his  book,  De  Mortibus  Persecutorum,  informs  us,  "that 

St.  Peter  came  not  to  Biome  till  the  reign  of  Nero,  and  but  a 

little  while  before  his  martyrdom :"  and  this  Baluzius  con- 

fesses  to  have  been  "  the  most  ancient  and  received  opinion  in 

the  Church,"  since  Lactantius  never  disputes  it.     Now  it  is  on 

all  hands  agreed  that  St.  Peter  came  out  of  the  east  to  Rome, 

and  therefore  if  his  voyage  thither  happened  not  long  before 

his  martyrdom,  it  will  necessarily  follow  that  he  could  have  no 

time  to  travel  to  such  a  length  of  country  north-westward,  and 

preach  the  Gospel  among  the  Britons. 

St.  PauTs        But  though  there  is  no  probability,  or  rather  no  possibility, 

m^not     of  St.  Peter's  visiting  this  island,  yet  we  shall  find  no  such 

improbabfe.  difficulties  couceming  St.  Paul :   for  besides  what  has  been 

observed  already,  there  are  other  circumstances  to  persuade  us 

that  this  apostle  had  both  leisure  and  opportunity  enough  to 

Euseb.  in     travel  hither.      It  is  agreed  by  Eusebius,   St.  Jerome,  and 

Hieron.  ia    othcrs  of  the  aucicnts,  that  St.  Paul  suffered  at  Biome  in  the 

^***^-         fourteenth  year  6t  Nero.     Baronius  makes  it  the  thirteenth  ; 

69!n!'h'^  but  then  he  computes  Nero's  reign  from  the  beginning  of  it  in 

Pctar  dc     Qctobcr :  whereas  Petavius  observes,  "  that  the  ancients  made 

Doct.Tcmp.  ,  '  I...1 

1. 11.  c.  14.  then*  computation  according  to  the  usual  custom  of  a  civil 
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year  ;^   so  that,  by  this  reckoning,  the  thirteenth  of  Nero'^s 
reign  wiU  be  the  fourteenth,  beginning  from  the  calends  of 
January.      To  proceed,  St.  Paul  was  sent  to  Rome,  when 
Festus  succeeded  Felix  in  the  procuratorship  of  Judea,  which, 
according  to  Eusebius  and  St.  Jerome,  fell  upon  the  second  of 
Nero.    After  St.  PauFs  arrival  at  Rome,  St.  Luke  informs  us  Acts  28. 30. 
that  he  continued  there  two  years.    But  Massutius  collects  Muaut.  de 
from  the  circumstances  of  St.  PauFs  voyage,  " that  he  could  i^i^f^^i^' 
not  reach  Rome  till  the  third  of  Nero  :^  so  that  he  could  not 
have  his  liberty  till  the  fifth,  upon  occasion  of  the  favours 
showed,  as  Massutius  conjectures,  to  prisoners  and  exiles  on 
the  murder  of  Agrippina.     From  this  time  till  his  return  to 
Rome,  he  went  up  and  down  preaching  the  Gospel.    To  this 
interval  Godeau,  in  his  life  of  St.  Paul,  allows  eight  years ;  oodeaa.  Vie 
Massutius  rather  more ;  Baronius  the  same,  adding,  withal,  f^^^  ^^' 
^*  that  it  was  time  enough  for  him  to  travel  through  the  whole  Mastat.  ib. 
world  ;^   to  which  Massutius  agrees.     The  question  now  is,  saron.  a.  d. 
where  St.  Paul  spent  all  this  time !   The  ancient  writers  of  the  ^^-  ^*  ^ 
Church  generally  say,  in  the  western  parts ;  so  Clemens,  Theo- 
doret,  St.  Jerome,  Athanasius,  Epiphanius,  and  others.     That 
the  apostle  was  active  in  pursuing  Us  commission,  we  need  not 
question ;  for  that  a  person  of  such  an  ardent  zeal,  such  inde- 
&tigable  industry,  and  so  well  qualified  for  his  employment, 
should  hide  his  talent,  and  neglect  his  opportunities,  is  not  to 
be  imagined.     Now,  that  he  travelled  into  the  east,  after  his 
enlargement  at  Rome,  seems  very  unlikely :  for,  by  his  speech 
to  the  elders  at  Miletus,  before  he  was  sent  prisoner  to  Italy ; 
by  this  speech,  I  say,  it  appears,  he  never  thought  of  returning 
to  the  eastern  parts,  but  concluded  he  should  be  otherwise  dis- 
posed of :  "I  know,^^  says  he,  '^  that  ye  all,  among  whom  I  Acts  20. 38. 
have  gone  preaching  the  kingdom  of  God,  shall  see  my  face 
no  more.**^      Which  words   will  comprehend  all  the  other 
Churches  of  his  planting  in  the  east,  as  well  as  that  of  Ephe- 
stts.     This  passage  makes  his  return  from  Rome  into  the  east 
highly  improbable  ;  which,  were  it  admitted,  there  would  still 
be  time  enough  for  a  western  voyage.     If  it  is  objected  that 
there  are  no  certain  monuments  of  Churches  planted  by  him 
in  Gaul,  Grermany,  or  Spain,  to  this  it  may  be  answered  by 
another  question,  what  monuments  are  there  of  any  new 
Churches  planted  by  him  in  the  east,  after  his  return  ?     In- 
deed, there  is  little  reason  to  expect  any  such  renuunders  for 
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the  east,  since  the  fathers  of  those  countries,  who,  one  would 
think,  should  be  best  informed,  assigned  this  period  to  his 
preaching  in  the  west.    However  in  these  cases,  matter  of 
&ct  is  not  always  supported  by  public  records :  for  it  is  well 
M.  Yeiser.  remarked  by  the  learned  Velserus,  speaking  of  the  preaching 
Rcr.  Vindei.  ^f  ^^  apostlos,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  in  these  western  parts ; 
"  that  we  are  not  to  judge  of  the  planting  of  Churches,  only 
by  the  remaining  annals  and  monuments,  because  on  one  side 
we  are  certain  that  their  sound  went  out  into  all  the  earth : 
and  on  the  other,  great  care  was  taken  in  the  several  persecu- 
tions, especially  in  that  of  Diocletian,  to  destroy  all  the  records 
which  concerned  the  Christian  Churches.'*^    However,  as  to 
Britain,  we  have  undoubted  evidence  of  a  Christian  Church 
planted  here  by  the  apostles,  and  by  none  with  so  much  likeli- 
Qii<ia8,Hist.  hood  as  St.  Paul :  for  we  are  assured  from  Gildas,  the  Qospel 
^'    '         was  propagated,  in  this  island,  before  the  victory  gained  by 
Suetonius  Paulinus ;  which  Petavius  makes  the  eighth  year  of 
Nero^s  reign.     Now,  St.  Paul  being  at  liberty  the  fifth,  he  had 
time  enough  to  preach  Christianity  in  Britain :  and  as  there 
was  time,  so  neither  was  there  encouragement  wanting  to 
come  hither,  not  only  from  the  populousness  of  the  island 
CMarde     mentioned  by  Csesar,  but  likewise  from  the  settlements  the 
Bdi.  GaiL   KQQimig  made  here,  after  their  first  success  in  the  reign  of 
Claudius.    And  that  this  invitation  may  not  seem  altogether 
general,  St.  Paul  might  probably  have  some  particular  encou- 
ragement irom  Pomponia  Grsecina,  wife  to  A.  Plautius,  Clau- 
diuses lord-lieutenant  in  Britain:    for  that  this  lady  was  a 
Tacit.  Ann.  Christian,  seems  very  probable  from  Tacitus,  who  tells  us, 
13.  cap.  32.  (( ^j^^  notwithstanding  she  was  a  person  of  a  great  character, 
yet  being  charged  with  foreign  superstition,  she  was  tried  for 
her  life  before  Plautius  her  husband,  who  acquitted  her."^  And 
the  historian  adds,  '^  that  though  she  lived  to  a  great  age,  she 
7.  passed  her  time  very  uncomfortably,  and  discovered  a  deep 
melancholy  both  by  her  habit  and  behaviour ."^^    Now,  if  Tacitus 
had  designed  to  describe  the  primitive  Christians,  it  is  sup- 
posed he  would  have  represented  them  in  this  manner ;  that  he 
would  have  miscalled  their  religion  superstition,  and  inter- 
preted the  severity  and  reservedness  of  their  lives  to  spleen 
and  melancholy.     It  was  the  custom  of  the  heathen  writers  of 
^"J*-  *•  ^'    that  time,  such  as  Suetonius  and  Pliny,  as  well  as  Tacitus,  to 

PUn.'  Epitt  Ub.  10.  Ep.  9a    Tacit.  Annal.  15.  cap.  44.    Id.  Annal.  13. 
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load  Christianity  with  the  imputation  of  a  barbarous  and 
wicked  superstition ;  because  it  disagreed  with  the  system  of 
paganism,  and  was  discountenanced  by  the  Roman  constitution. 
This  trial  of  Orsecina  happened  in  the  consulship  of  Nero  and 
Galpumius  Piso,  which  was  after  St.  PauFs  coming  to  Rome, 
and  therefore  it  is  no  absurdity  to  suppose  her  one  of  his  con- 
Yerts :  and  if  this  was  so,  the  Apostle  might  be  informed  by 
this  lady  of  the  condition  of  BritiUn,  and  be  farther  encouraged 
to  undertake  a  voyage  upon  her  relation.  To  make  this  more 
probable,  it  is  certain  St.  Paul  converted  several  persons  of 
quality  at  Rome,  as  appears  from  his  mentioning  *'the  saints  in  Philip.  4. 22. 
CSaesar^s  household.'"  Neither  is  it  improbable  but  that  some  '^^V</^'^'' 
of  the  British  prisoners,  transported  with  Garactacus  and  his 
family^  in  the  reign  of  Olaudius ;  it  is  not  improbable,  I  say, 
but  some  of  these  captives  might  be  proseljrted  at  Rome  by 
St.  Paul;  and  if  they  were  so,  we  may  reasonably  suppose 
they  would  recommend  the  conversion  of  their  country  to  the 
same  Apostle. 

Before  I  take  leave  of  this  argument,  it  may  not  be  im-  The  Tradir 
proper  to  consider  the  tradition  concerning  Joseph  of  Arima-  wg  jo$eph 
thea;   this  being  taken  for  matter  of  fact  by  many  of  our^""^ 
English  historians,  and  supposed  to  stand  upon  the  credit  ot^^^^^- 
ancient  records,  I  shall  briefly  examine  the  evidence  on  both 
sides,  and  leave  it  to  the  reader^s  determination.     But  before 
the  proof  or  disproof  is  brought  upon  the  board,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  give  an  abstract  of  the  history,  which  may  be 
taken  from  William  of  Malmsbury^s  book  of  the  Antiquity  of 
the  Church  of  Olassenbury.     This  writer,  after  some  prefatory 
discourse  to  Henry  of  Blois,  nephew  to  king  Henry  I.  and  at 
that  time  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  abbot  of  Olassenbury, 
proceeds  in  the  narrative  of  the  antiquities  of  Olassenbury,  in 
the  manner  following : — 

**  After  the  glorious  resurrection  and  triumphant  ascension 
of  our  blessed  Saviour,  and  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ohost, 
the  success  of  the  Gk>spel  began  to  spread,  the  number  of 
believers  increased  daily,  and  all  of  them  maintained  such  a 
friendly  and  charitable  correspondence,  that  they  seemed  to 
have  but  one  heart  and  one  soul.  The  Jewish  priests,  with 
the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  growing  envious  at  the  progress  of 
Christianity,  stirred  up  a  persecution  against  the  Church, 
murdered  the  proto^martyr  St.  Stephen,  and  made  the  country 


eonsk- 
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too  troublesome  for  the  rest.  Thus  the  storm  blowing  hard 
in  Jewry,  the  disciples  dispersing,  went  off  into  several  coun- 
tries, according  to  their  respective  commissions ;  and  as  they 
travelled  along,  preached  the  Gospel  to  the  Gentiles.  Amongst 
these  holy  men,  St.  Philip,  as  Freculphus  relates,  lib.  ii.  cap.  4, 
arriving  in  the  territories  of  the  Franks,  converted  a  great 
number  of  them :  and,  being  desirous  to  enlarge  his  Master'^a 
kingdom,  he  picked  out  twelve  of  his  disciples,  and  dispatched 
them  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  Britain ;  Joseph  of  Arimathea, 
as  it  is  said,  being  one  of  the  number,  and  constituted  a  supe- 
rior to  the  rest.  These  holy  missionaries  coming  into  Britain 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  63,  and  in  the  fifteenth  of  the  blessed 
Virginia  assumption,  published  the  doctrine  of  Christ  with 
great  industry  and  courage.  But  the  barbarous  king,  and  his 
subjects,  being  somewhat  alarmed  at  so  unusual  an  under- 
taking, and  not  relishing  a  persuasion  so  difierent  from  his 
own,  refused  to  become  a  proselyte ;  but  in  consideration  of 
the  length  of  their  voyage,  and  being  somewhat  charmed  with 
their  unexceptionable  behaviour,  gave  them  a  little  spot  of 
ground,  surrounded  with  fens  and  bushes,  to  dwell  in.  This 
place  was  called  Ynswitrin  by  the  natives,  and  situated  upon 
the  confines  of  his  dominions.  Afterwards,  two  other  pagan 
kings,  being  affected  with  their  remarkable  sanctity,  gave  each 
of  them  a  certain  proportion  of  ground,  and,  at  their  request, 
settled  twelve  hides  of  land  on  them,  by  instruments  in  writ- 
ing, according  to  the  custom  of  the  country :  from  whence  it 
is  supposed  the  twelve  hides,  now  part  of  the  abbey^s  estate, 
had  their  denomination. 

**  These  holy  men  being  thus  settled  in  this  place,  which 
was  no  better  than  a  wilderness,  were,  in  a  short  time,  ordered 
by  the  angel  Gabriel,  who  appeared  to  them,  to  build  a  church 
in  honour  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  in  a  place  to  which  they  were 
supematurally  directed :  who,  immediately  pursuing  their  in- 
structions from  heaven,  built  a  chapel,  the  walls  of  which  were 
made  of  osiers  twisted  together.  This  small  structure  was 
finished  in  the  one-and-thirtieth  year  after  our  Saviour^s  pas- 
sion, having  little  of  ornament  in  the  figure,  but  very  remark- 
able for  the  Divine  presence,  and  the  beauty  of  holiness :  and 
this  being  the  first  church  in  this  island,  the  Son  of  God  was 
pleased  to  grace  it  with  a  particular  distinction,  dedicating  it 
himself  in  honour  of  his  mother.     These  twelve  holy  men 
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above  mentioned,  serving  Ood  with  extraordinary  devotion  in 
this  place,  and  making  particular  addresses  to  the  blessed 
Virgin ;  and,  in  short,  spending  great  part  of  their  time  in 
watching,  fasting,  and  prayer,  were  (as  is  reasonable  to  believe)  8. 
supported  under  all  die  difficulties  of  their  condition,  by  the 
assistance  and  appearances  of  the  blessed  Virgin.  And  for 
the  truth  of  this  matter,  we  have  St.  Patrick^s  charter,  and 
the  writings  of  the  ancients,  to  vouch  for  us/^  Thus  far 
Malmsburiensis. 

The  king  that  was  thus  kind  to  Joseph  of  Arimathea  and 
his  company,  is  said  to  be  Arviragus.  ^  ^^' 

ici  GUsto- 

GkutonicB  Us  9$x  hidas  dedii  Arviragus  rex.  ^^ibu^^' 

Cottonian. 

The  next  proof  for  Joseph  of  Arimathea^s  coming  to  Glassen*  b.  i^^' 
bury  may  be  taken  from  Melkinus  Avalonius,  a  British  author. 
Leland  tells  us,  that  he  met  with  the  fragments  of  Melkinus  in  Leiand  do 
the  library  of  Glassenbury,  by  which  he  concluded  Melkinus  Meichino. 
had  written  something  of  the  history  of  Britain,  and  particu- 
larly something  concerning  the  antiquity  of  Glassenbury,  and 
Joseph  of  Arimathea;  "but  this  story,^'  says  Leland,  "he 
sets  on  foot  without  any  certain  author;^  which  made  this 
learned  antiquary  dissent  from  him,  "not  thinking  it  at  all 
credible,  that  Joseph  of  Arimathea  should  be  buried  there,  but 
rather  some  hermit  of  that  name,  which  gave  occasion  to  the 
first  mistake.'"    And  elsewhere,  when  he  speaks  of  the  Glas-  LeUnd  \n 
senbury  tradition,  he  observes,  "  that  twelve  hermits  are  said 
to  have  come  thither  under  the  conduct  of  one  Joseph,  but 
not  Joseph  of  Arimathea,""  according  to  Leland's  opinion. 

The  charter  of  Henry  II.  shall  be  now  produced,  in  regard 
of  the  great  antiquity  to  which  it  reaches. 

"  Henry,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  England,  duke  of  King  Henry 
Normandy  and  Aquitain,  and  earl  of  Anjou,   to  aU  arch- ^ 'ia«  oU^y 
bishops,  bishops,  abbots,  earls,  barons,  &c.  greeting.     Con- g^^^**"*- 
sidering  that '  whatsoever  a  man  sows,  that  shall  he  also  reap  \  Haiptfieid, 
and  that  the  church  of  Glassenbury,  when  in  my  hands,  hap-  c.  2.' 
pened  to  be  burnt  down,  I  design,  by  God's  permission,  and  at  $^^  *^* 
the  instance  of  Heraclius  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,   Baldwin  Academ. 
archbishop  of   Canterbury,   Richard  bishop  of   Winchester,  ubTi. ' 
Ralph  Glanville,  and  several  others,  that  the  said  church  shall 
either  by  me  or  my  heirs  be  rebuilt  in  a  more  magnificei^t 

VOL.   I.  c 
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manner  than  formerly;  and  whatever  privileges  have  been 
granted  to  the  church  aforesaid  by  my  predecessors  William  I. 
William  II.  and  Henry  my  grandfather;  comprehending, 
likewise,  those  princes  and  benefactors  of  greater  antiquity,  as 
St.  Edgar,  father  to  St.  Edward,  by  Edmund,  his  father 
Edward,  and  grandfather  Elfred;  by  Bringwalth,  Henthwin, 
Baldred,  Ina,  the  famous  Arthur,  Gundred,  and  many  other 
Christian  kings;  and  likewise  by  Renewal,  a  pagan  prince, 
which  charters  of  privilege  I  have  caused  to  be  carefully 
examined,  and  read  before  me,  being  all  made  and  confirmed 
to  the  church  aforesaid,  formerly  called  by  some  ^  the  Mother 
of  the  Saints,^  and  by  others,  *  the  Saints^  Grave,^  in  regard  it 
was  built  by  the  disciples  of  our  Lord,  and  dedicated  by  him- 
self, as  appears  by  the  venerable  testimony  of  ancient  writers. 
In  consideration  of  the  premises,  and  in  honour  of  Gx)d,  and 

the  blessed  Virgin  his  mother .     For  my  soul^s  health, 

and  those  of  my  heirs  and  ancestors,  I  grant  and  confirm  by 
this  charter  all  the  liberties,  pre-eminences,  privileges,  and 
free  customs,  which  have  been  granted  to  the  said  church  by 
the  noble  benefactors  above  mentioned.'" 

Then  the  charter  proceeds  to  a  recital  of  the  particular  pri- 
vileges, which  it  is  not  necessary  to  transcribe. 
Monast  To  this  WO  may  subjoin  the  charter  of  king  Ina:   this 

^^'  '^'    'record,  which  needs  not  be  inserted  at  length,  makes  the 
church  of  Olassenbury,  dedicated  to  Christ  and  the  blessed 
Virgin,  the  first  in  the  kingdom  of  Britain,  and  the  spring- 
head of  Christianity  in  this  island.    But  here  the  learned 
King  ina't   Dr.  Stilliugfleet  observes,  that  the  authenticness  of  this  charter 
questwnabu.  IS  Very  questionable,  not  only  from  the  difference  of  style 
^fthS"^****  between  this  and  other  Saxon  charters  of  undisputed  authority, 
British        such  as  thoso  in  Ingulphus,  William  of  Malmsbury,  the  addi* 
tions  to  Matthew  Paris,  &c. — the  charter,  I  say,  is  not  only 
questionable  upon  this  account,  but  for  two  other  reasons 
which  seem  to  have  weight  in  them ;  first,  because  it  refers  to 
other  ancient  charters  of  that  church  to  prove  the  exemption 
of  the  monastery.     Now,  the  Benedictine  monks  have  lain  a 
long  time  under  the  imputation  of  forging  charters  of  ex- 
emption ;  and  to  omit  the  objections  made  to  their  credit  by 
Gallonius,  Launoy,  Naudeus,  and  others,  it  is  evident  by  the 
epistle  of  Bichard  archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  Alexander  III. 
sens.  Ep.  68.  in  Petrus  Blesensis,  that  there  was  a  general  suspicion  of  foul 
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play  in  the  charters  of  exemptions  insisted  on  by  the  monaste- 
ries ;  ^^  ut  falsitas  in  omnium  fere  monasteriorum  ezemptione 
proevaleat,^^  &;c.  And  he  there  gives  an  instance  in  the  bishop 
of  Salisbury  charging  the  abbot  of  Malmsbury  with  producing 
counterfeit  charters  for  his  exemption  from  tiie  bishop''s  right 
of  election :  and  to  shake  the  credit  of  these  Saxon  charters 
&rther,  sir  Henry  Spelman  not  only  suspects  the  authority  of  Condi.  toL 
king  Ethelbert^s  charters  to  the  monastery  of  Canterbury  in  ^'  ^' 
the  time  of  Austin  the  monk,  but  farther  observes,  that  it  was 
the  custom  of  the  Saxons  in  that  unpolished  age,  not  only  to 
pass  estates  in  land,  but  likewise  liberties  and  privileges  also, 
without  any  instruments  in  writing;  and  that  this  custom 
continued  to  the  time  of  Withred  king  of  Kent,  who  is  said  to 
have  begun  his  reign  about  the  year  of  our  Lord  700,  and  to 
have  been  the  first  that  conveyed  his  benefactions  to  the 
Church  in  writing,  which  charter  of  his  he  ordered  to  be  pre- 
served among  the  Church  records  at  Canterbury,  and  to  remain  9. 
there  as  a  form  and  precedent  for  posterity;  and  therefore, 
as  this  learned  antiquary  continues,  all  charters  prior  to  this  of 
king  Withred  have  a  suspicious  face,  and  are  to  be  examined 
with  great  caution ;  and  even  some  of  our  ancient  writers  have 
thought  them  by  no  means  to  be  relied  on ;  particularly  6er- 
vasius  Dorobomensis,  who  wrote  in  the  twelfth  century,  takes  GervM. 
notice  that  the  monks  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Austin^  Can-  J^^nsi. 
terbury,  ^*had  produced  a  great  many  suspicious  and  razed 
charters;^  therefore,  as  sir  Henry  Spelman  concludes  this 
remark,  it  is  good  to  observe  their  dates,  and  examine  how  the 
year  of  our  Lord,  of  the  pope,  of  the  indiction,  and  the  kings^ 
reigns  agree  with  the  measures  of  chronology;  for  in  some 
of  these  particulars,  ignorance  and  insincerity  is  often  dich 
covered. 

Farther,  there  are  some  other  marks  of  foigery  in  the 
charter  above  mentioned;  for  which  way  comes  king  Ina  to 
have  so  great  authority  over  all  the  kings  of  Britain,  over  the 
archbishops,  bishops,  dukes,  and  abbots,  as  this  instrument 
mentions!  In  the  beginning  of  the  charter  Baldred  is  called 
one  of  his  viceroys.  In  the  middle  he  speaks  of  Baldred  as 
one  of  his  predecessors,  and  joins  him  with  Eenewalkius, 
Kentwin,  and  Cedwalla.  But,  in  the  end,  he  brings  him  m 
confirming  what  Ina  has  granted,  ^^ego  Baldredus  rex  con- 
firmavi.'"    But  what  dominions  had  this  long  Baldred!    As 

c2 
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for  the  kingdom  of  Kent,  Edricus  reigned  there  in  the  begin- 
ning of  Ina^s  reign,  according  to  the  Savilian  Fasti,  and  With- 
ridus  from  the  sixth  to  the  end.  In  the  kingdom  of  the  East 
Angles,  we  have  for  Ina^s  contemporaries  Beoma  and  Ethel- 
redus.  In  the  kingdom  of  Mercia,  Adeh^us,  Kenredus, 
Ceolredus,  Athelbaldus.  In  the  kingdom  of  Northumberland, 
Alfredus,  Osfredus,  Kenredus,  Osricus ;  but,  among  all  these, 
there  is  no  such  person  as  Baldredus.  It  is  true,  there  was 
one  of  that  name  king  of  Kent  near  a  hundred  years  after ; 
but  what  signifies  this  to  the  time  of  Ina !  Farther,  suppose 
Baldred  then  living,  and  only  a  viceroy  to  king  Ina,  the  ques- 
tion will  then  be,  how  comes  this  Ina  by  this  universal 
monarchy  in  the  island!  What  authority  had  this  king  of 
the  West  Saxons  to  set  forth  such  an  extent  of  jurisdiction, 
and  command  all  the  kings  of  Great  Britiun  I  For,  as  the 
charter  runs,  he  speaks  in  an  imperial  strain,  and  pretends  to 
the  sovereignty  over  a  great  many  princes,  '^sed  et  omnibus 
regni  mei  regibns,  &c.  prsecipio.'*^ 
Kmsf  ina's  But,  to  rctum  to  Glasscubury.  And  here  we  need  not  ques- 
i^  no^p  tion  king  Ina'^s  founding  a  monastery,  where  there  had  been 
^Ir^3^e£^  formerly  an  ancient  British  church ;  but  from  hence  it  will  not 
follow  that  Joseph  of  Arimathea  had  honoured  the  place  with 
his  preaching  and  residence.  However,  the  monks  pretend  to 
support  the  credit  of  this  tradition  by  another  charter  of 
Monwt.  St,  Patrick,  which  the  reader  may  see  in  the  Monasticon. 
'  This  charter  mentions  some  writings  of  St.  Phaganus  and 
Diruvianus,  wherein  it  was  affirmed,  '^  that  twelve  disciples  of 
the  holy  apostles,  St.  Philip  and  James,  built  the  church  at 
Olassenbury  to  the  honour  of  the  blessed  Virgin,"^  with  some 
other  circumstances  concerning  the  dedication,  &c.  already 
mentioned  in  Malmsbury.  If  this  record  proves  right,  it  will 
go  a  great  way  towards  the  proving  the  antiquity  of  the  Olas- 
senbury tradition  as  to  the  preaching  of  Christianity  there  in 
the  apostles^  time.  But  here  we  may  observe,  the  charter 
says  nothing  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea ;  but  this  is  not  all,  for 
this  charter  discovers  itself  a  coimterfeit  in  the  very  beginning, 
which  runs  thus:  '^In  nomine  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi. 
Ego  Patricius  humilis  serviunculus  Dei,  anno  incamationis 
ejusdem  quadringentesimo  vicesimo  quinto,'"  &c.  In  this 
charter  St.  Patrick  dates  by  the  modem  era;  but  it  is  certain, 
that  in  his  time  no  such  way  of  computation  was  used  from 
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the  year  of  our  Lord.  For  Dionysius  Exiguus  wrote  his  first 
epistle  to  Petronius  a.d.  625,  where  he  first  mentions  ^'the 
reducing  the  cycle  to  the  years  of  Ghrist^s  incarnation,  that 
people  might  be  better  acquainted  with  it.*^  After  which  it 
remained  a  great  while  in  private  use  with  the  paschal  cycle, 
and  was  not  publicly  received  till  the  seventh  or  eighth  cen- 
tury :  besides,  the  date  of  Che  charter  cannot  possibly  agree 
witii  the  time  of  St.  Patrick^s  going  first  into  Ireland:  for 
William  of  Malmsbury  owns  St.  Patrick  was  made  bishop  by  Malms,  do 
Celestine,  and  sent  by  St.  German  into  Ireland ;  but  then  it  ^^  ^^ 
is  universally  agreed  that  Palladius  was  dispatched  thither 
before  him ;  and  Prosper,  who  lived  at  that  time,  assigns  the 
sending  Palladius  to  the  year  of  our  Lord  431,  which  was  six 
years  after  the  date  of  St.  Patrick'^s  charter.  Now  if  Palla- 
dius, who  was  sent  to  Ireland,  did  not  arrive  there  tiU  the 
year  431,  how  could  St.  Patrick  come  to  Olassenbury  in  425, 
since  it  is  confessed  in  his  charter  that  St.  Patrick  did  not 
make  his  voyage  into  Britain  tiU  he  had  first  settled  Chris- 
tianity in  Ireland !  The  words  are,  *'  et  cum  eos  (viz.  Hiber- 
nicos)  in  fide  solidassem,  tandem  in  Brittanniam  sum  reversus,^ 
&c.  And  here,  notwithstanding  the  word  reversus  is  made 
use  of,  it  is  certain,  both  by  the  tenor  of  the  charter,  and  the 
history  of  St.  Patrick^s  life,  that  Ireland  was  the  first  place 
where  he  executed  his  mission,  and  that  he  is  not  so  much  as 
pretended  to  have  been  at  Glassenbury  till  he  came  from 
thence.  In  short,  this  chapter  smells  so  rank  of  art  and 
practice,  that  Gapgrave  himself  questions  the  truth  of  it ;  and  c^piipr.  Vjt. 
one  argument  more  may  be  drawn  from  St.  Patrick^s  mention 
of  indulgences,  which,  as  the  learned  Stillingfleet  observes, 
were  not  used  for  the  relaxation  of  penance  till  the  eleventh 
century,  as  even  Henscheuius  and  Papebrochius  (both  Jesuits) 
confess:  to  this  we  may  add  St.  Patrick'^s  saying  in  the 
charter,  *Uhat  he  had  procured  an  indulgence  for  twelve 
years  from  pope  Gelestine  C*  which  being  understood  of  Glas- 
senbury, implies  an  impossibility  in  time.  For  St.  Patrick  lo. 
is  said  not  to  come  to  Glassenbury  till  toward  the  end  of  his 
life,  whereas  Gelestine  died  soon  after  his  first  sending  St. 
Patrick  into  Ireland.  These  objections  against  St.  Patrick^s 
charter  are  too  difficult  to  deal  with,  and  therefore  I  shall  leave 
them. 
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The  iradi-        It  is  farther  urged  agamst  the  credibility  of  this  tradition, 

^  jSr  tl^*  ^^  ^  unmentioned  by  the  most  ancient  and  considerable 

o/Arimathea  British  historians ;  insomuch  that  neither  Gildas,  nor  Bede, 

6y  the  most   uoT  Asscrius  Mcnevensis,  nor  Marianus  Scotus,  not  to  quote 

J2u^^  *"^y  others,  take  the  least  notice  of  it.     Besides,  in  the  old 

<>^*  catalogue  of  saints  buried  in  England,  written  both  in  the 

Saxon  and  Latin  languages  by  Ootcelinus,  and  published  in 

archbishop  Anselm^s  time,  there  is  not  the  least  mention  made 

Usher,  Bri-  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea :  and  in  a  book  treating  of  the  relics 

5Sti^^^***  in  Glassenbury  monastery,  and  written  in  the  reign  of  king 

Henry  III.,  there  is  the  same  silence  as  to  this  matter. 

It  is  granted  the  charter  of  king  Henry  II.  above  men- 
tioned was  confirmed  by  the  Inspeximus  of  Edw.  II.  ann. 
6,  7.  of  Edw.  III.  ann.  1.  6.  and  1  Edw.  IV.  And  from 
this  countenance  the  tradition  was  mightily  reinforced,  grew 
the  common  opinion  of  the  nation,  and  was  insisted  on  by  the 
English  ambassadors  at  the  councils  of  Pisa,  Constance,  and 
Basil,  to  justify  their  privilege  of  precedency  against  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  crowns  of  France  and  Spain :  particularly  in 
the  council  of  Basil,  the  ambassadors  urged  that  there  were 
very  ancient  records  to  prove  this  point  in  England,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  abbey  of  Glassenbury,  which  makes  express 
mention  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea^s  coming  thither.  Now  it  is 
probable,  amongst  other  evidences,  they  might  refer  to  two 
large  plates  of  brass,  one  of  which  was  fixed  to  a  pillar  in 
Glassenbury  church,  and  charged  with  a  very  full  and  particular 
inscription:  but  then,  as  archbishop  Usher  observes,  the  air 
of  it  is  modem  and  somewhat  romantic,  insomuch  that  it  dis- 
covers  a  far  less  antiquity.  And,  to  proceed  with  it  a  little 
Concii.  fSu*ther,  sir  Henry  Spelman  had  this  brazen  plate  or  table  in 
•  p-  '  Y^  custody,  and  has  transcribed  the  whole  inscription  in  the 
character  in  which  it  was  engraved.  And,  upon  examination, 
he  finds  it  a  modem  letter  upon  comparison,  as  indeed  it  ap- 
pears to  be,  and  not  above  three  hundred  years  old  at  most. 
He  pronounces  it  a  plain  legendary  dream ;  and  though  it  is 
possible  there  might  be  some  churches  built  in  this  beginning 
of  Christianity  (which,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  prove),  yet  it 
will  by  no  means  follow  that  there  was  any  churchyard  belong- 
ing to  it,  according  to  the  custom  of  later  times.  It  is  true 
there  were  several  churches  built  in  Britain  in  the  first  ages 
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of  the  Christian  religion  ;  but  there  was  no  such  thing  as  the 
appurtenance  of  a  churchyard,  till  Guthbert  procured  this  pri- 
Yilege  from  the  pope,  of  having  churchyards  in  cities.  Now 
this  Guthbert  was  the  tenth  archbishop  of  Canterbury  from 
Austin  the  monk,  and  died  about  the  year  of  our  Lord  798. 
Sir  Henry  Spdman  goes  on,  and  puts  this  question,  '^  What 
ancient  writer,^^  says  he,  ^'  ever  told  us  of  any  persons  buried 
in  churches  at  that  time  of  day!  Or  where  do  we  read, 
churches  dedicated  to  the  saints  in  the  first  century  I  or  that 
the  blessed  Virgin  was  addressed  in  a  religious  manner  by  any 
of  her  contemporaries  T  And  then,  as  to  the  consecrating  of 
the  church,  there  is  no  notice  taken  of  it  in  any  records  of  that 
age,  nor  for  about  five  hundred  years  after ;  tiU  St.  David,  who 
was  made  archbishop  of  the  see,  since  called  by  his  name,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  519,  where  he  sat  sixty-five  years ;  till 
this  St.  David,  I  say,  happened  to  dream  of  this  wonderful 
relation.  Thus  far  sir  Henry  Spelman.  And  thus  we  find  the 
records  for  the  Glassenbury  tradition  will  not  bear  a  thorough 
examination ;  they  look  untowardly  when  brought  to  the  test, 
and  do  not  shine  at  all  upon  the  touchstone.  As  to  the  ancient 
charters,  if  they  were  counterfeited,  as  seems  probable,  it  is 
likely  this  legerdemain  was  played  in  the  eleventh  century. 
It  is  upon  this  age  that  the  time  for  this  practice  is  fixed 
by  Papebrochius  and  Dr.  Stillingfleet.  Now  it  was,  as  they  AnUimities 
conjecture,  that  the  ignorance  of  the  age  was  gross  enough  to  churches'^ 
make  the  artifice  pass ;  and,  besides,  the  monks  had  occasion  ^^-  ^* 
enough  to  fortify  their  privileges,  by  such  pretended  antiqui- 
ties, against  encroachments  upon  their  lands,  and  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  bishops  over  their  monasteries.  And  it  may  be  the 
unusual  &vour  granted  to  Battle  abbey  by  William  the  Con- 
queror, might  sharpen  the  invention  of  the  elder  monasteries, 
and  put  them  upon  straining  truth,  and  producing  equivalent 
privileges  from  the  Saxon  kings. 

And  as  the  evidence  for  the  Glassenbury  tradition  stands  The  Gia»- 
npon  an  unfirm  bottom,  so  the  circumstances  of  the  story  look  auioniJu^ 
(to  speak  softly)  somewhat  incredible.     For,  to  return  to  the  ^^^_ 
account  given  by  Malmsbury,  where  St.  Philip  is  said  to  have  tianof  of 
come  into  France  (they  should  have  said  Gaul),  and  to  have     '^' 
sent  Joseph  of  Arimailiea  from  thence ;  now  both  Eusebius  Euseb.  i.  5. 
and  several  of  the  ancients  inform  us,  that  St.  Philip  pursued  ^' 
his  commission  in  the  eastern  parts,  about  Phrygia,  and  suffered  Chirs.  do 
at  Hierapolis.  ^^^^*'- 
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TU  enmiH-     Farther,  the  retired  eremitical  way  of  living  of  these  twelve 
UoiHgU     disciples,  sent  hither  by  St.  Philip,  is  not  agreeable  to  the 
%^!^!g!l^try  numner  of  the  first  age.     The  Christians  of  the  apostolical 
^^^^  "^  times  did  not  affect  such  a  solitary  scene.     We  find  nothing 
ikaiofft.      of  such  monastic  retreata  till  the  Diocletian  persecution ;   it 
was  then  that  the  Christians  first  retired  into  the  deserts  of 
Egypt ;  so  that  it  was  not  choice,  but  necessity,  which  drove 
them  from  towns  and  cities,  and  made  them  live  remote  from 
II.  society.     If  it  is  said  that  this  was  the  case  of  St.  Philip  and 
his  twelve  disciples,  and  that  it  was  persecution  which  drove 
them  from  their  country ;   to  this  it  may  be  answered,  that 
this  rugged  usage  was  only  in  Judsea ;  for,  as  to  the  British 
kings,  though  they  refused  to  be  proselyted,  yet  they  were  so 
far  from  persecuting  Joseph  and  his  company,  that,  as  Malms- 
bury  relates,  they  received  them  with  a  handsome  welcome, 
and  gave  them  an  estate  for  their  subsistence.     He  tells  us, 
they  had  the  grant  of  twelve  hides,  which  was  a  considerable 
extent  of  ground,  and  a  very  noble  present  for  strangers  to 
receive  from  a  pagan  prince ;  and,  which  is  somewhat  remark- 
able, Malmsbury  adds,  that  the  twelve  hides,  then  in  posses- 
ion of  the  abbey,  were  so  called,  as  it  was  thought,  from  the 
name  of  the  first  endowment.     But  this,  if  there  was  nothing 
more,  is  sufficient  to  weaken  the  credibility  of  the  story ;  for 
Giosav.      the  word  hide^  as  both  sir  Henry  Spelman  and  Somner  observe, 
is  no  British  word,  but  apparently  of  Saxon  original.     Their 
spending  their  time  likewise  in  devotions  to  the  blessed  Viigin 
is  another  mark  of  foigery ;  for  in  those  early  days  of  Chris- 
tianity, none  of  these  votaries  are  to  be  met  with,  unless  it  is  in 
Epiphanius,  and  there  they  are  mentioned  as  heretics.    And, 
lastly,  as  fiir  as  it  appears  by  Malmsbury,  these  holy  men 
kept  close  to  their  little  island  of  Glassenbury,  and  lived,  as  it 
were,  within  themselves.     He  does  not  tell  us  of  any  progress 
or  converts  they  made  in  the  country,  or,  indeed,  that  they  so 
much  as  attempted  it  after  this  retirement.    Now  this  inactive 
behaviour  does  not  seem  to  answer  their  design  of  coming 
hither,  nor  has  any  resemblance  with  the  zeal  and  industry  of 
apostolical  missionaries. 
Tksitiam'        But  there  is  still  another  material  objection  against  the 
^l^iSn      Glassenbury  tradition,  and  that  is,  the  inconsistency  of  it  with 
Wt^      the  condition  of  the  Soman  province  at  that  time ;  for  there  was 
ofj^         no  such  British  king  as  Arviragus  in  that  country,  when  Joseph 

jyrofftncf. 
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of  Arhnathea  is  supposed  to  come  hither.    According  to  this 
tradition,  Joseph  is  said  to  come  to  Britain  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  63.     Now  the  more  southern  parts  of  the  island,  where 
Glassenbury  stands,  were  seized  by  the  Romans,  and  formed 
into  a  province  before  that  time ;  for,  as  Tacitus  reports,  the  T«at.  in 
hithermost  part  of  Britidn  was  gained  and  planted  by  Aulus  c.  u.  ^^' 
Plautius  and  Ostorius  Scapula ;  and  that  several  colonies  of 
the  veteran  troops  were  fixed  there.    Now  between  these  two 
governors  and  Suetonius  Paulinus,  were  Didius  GaDus  and 
Veranius;  and,  in  probability,  the  Belgse  were  subdued  by 
Vespasian,   who  commanded  under  Plautius,  and  of  whom 
Suetonius  relates,   "  that  he  conquered  here  two  powerful  Suet.  in 
nations,  above  twenty  towns,  and  the   Isle  of  Wight;''   by    *'^'^' 
which  we  may  conclude  his  expeditions  lay  westward.     Now 
the  Belgse  and  Damnonii  were  the  two  powerful  nations  that 
way ;  and  in  all  the  progress  of  the  war  against  the  Britons 
afterwards,  we  find  no  care  taken  by  the  Roman  generals  to 
secure  themselves  against  the  Belgse,  as  they  did  against  the 
Brigantes  and  the   Silures,  among  whom  Garactacus  com- 
manded ;  so  that  there  could  be  no  such  British  king  at  that 
time  among  the  Belgse,  as  Arviragus  is  supposed  to  have  been. 
For  had  there  been  such  a  prince  among  the  Belgse,  it  is  not 
supposed  that  when  Ostorius  marched  northwards  against  the 
Gangi,  or  Cheshire  men,  that  he  would  have  fixed  his  garrisons  Tacit.  An- 
on the  Severn  and  the  Avon  to  secure  the  province.     For  had  ^p',  31'^  32. 
there  been  such  a  British  king  as  Arviragus  among  the  Belgse,  ^^^ 
what  would  the  fortifying  the  Severn  have  signified,  when  the 
enemies  to  the  Romans  lived  on  the  Roman  side ! 

To  go  on ;  White  of  Basingstoke  supposes  this  Arviragus  Lib.  4. 
to  make  Joseph  a  grant  of  the  Glassenbury  island,  when  Tre-  ^' 
bellius  Maximus  was  governor  here,  who  succeeded  Petronius 
Turpilianus  in  the  year  of  Suetonius  Paulinus's  consulship; 
but  all  this  signifies  nothing,  if,  as  we  have  seen,  there 
could  be  no  such  king  as  Arviragus  among  the  Belgse  at  that 
time. 

But,  after  all,  was  there  no  such  British  prince  as  Arviragus! 
Yes,  without  doubt ;  otherwise  we  should  not  have  found  him  jaren.  Sat. 
thus  mentioned  in  Juvenal :  *•  ^'  ^^' 

Omen  habes^  inquU,  magni  clarique  iriumphi ; 

Begem  cdiquem  eapies^  aut  de  temane  Britanno 

Exddet  Arviragus. 
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Ckron.  Do-  The  author  of  the  Chronicle  of  Dover  will  have  this  compliment 
i^Undfcoi-  made  to  Nero,  it  may  be  to  make  it  serviceable  to  the  Glaa- 
^^50^^  ^  senbury  tradition ;  but  this  author  is  out  in  his  observation ; 
for  it  is  evident  from  Juvenal  that  these  verses  relate  to 
Domitian.    Now  the  compliment  Yejento  put  upon  this  prince, 
upon  the  taking  that  extraordinary  fish  mentioned  by  the  poet ; 
the  reading  I  say,  upon  this  fish  would  have  been  a  fulsome 
piece  of  flattery,  unless  Arviragus  had  been  a  prince  of  figure 
then  living,  and  an  enemy  to  Csesar.     For  what  conquest  or 
glory  could  he  otherwise  gain  from  such  a  person !    But  that 
no  such  enemy  was  in  Britain,  especially  in  the  southern  parts, 
at  least  in  the  beginning  of  Domitian^s  reign,  is  plain  from 
TaciL in Vit.  Tacitus;   for  Petilius  Cerealis  had  overrun  the  Brigantes; 
i^2i.%iJ'  Julius  Frontinus  had  conquered  the  Silures,  and  the  Ordovices 
were  brought  under  by  Julius  Agricola,  who  aflberwards  car- 
ried his  successes  beyond  Tweed,  and  fortified  the  passage 
between  Glota  and  Bodotria,  that  is,  between  Dunbritton  and 
Edinburgh  frith.    From  all  which  it  appears  there  could  be  no 
such  king  as  Arviragus  in  these  southern  parts  of  the  island, 
over  whom  Domitian  could  expect  a  triumph.    But  it  may  be 
objected,  that  there  must  be  some  prince  of  that  name,  who 
12.  was  unfriendly  and  troublesome  to  the  Romans ;   otherwise, 
why  does  Yejento,  in  the  poet,  presage  the  defeat  of  him  as  a 
great  advantage  to  Domitian !    To  this  it  may  be  answered, 
that  it  is  granted  there  was  such  a  British  prince  as  Arviragus 
in  Domitian^s  time,  but  this  can  do  no  service  to  the  Glassen- 
bury  tradition ;   because,  according  to  that,  Arviragus  lived, 
and  made  the  grant  of  the  little  island  to  Joseph  of  Arimathea, 
AntiiK  of     in  Nero^s  reign.    And  here  Dr.  Stillingfleet  is  of  opinion,  that 
chmvhes,    ^  ^  ^^U  prohaUe,  upon  the  recalling  of  Agricola  from  his 
chap.  1.       government  in  Britain,  which  happened  in  the  beginning  of 
Domitian's  reign ;  upon  the  recalling  this  general,  ii  is  pro- 
bable the  Britons  revolted  under  the  conduct  of  AHi|^us ; 
^«^iuid  thus  the  Boman  interest  was  embroiled,  till  the  emperor 
gMotian  in  Adrian  made  a  campaign  here  in  person.     And  if  the  matter 
stood  thus,  the  juncture  was  proper  enough  for  such  a  prince 
as  Arviragus  to  head  the  Britons  in  Domitian*s  reign  ;   and  if 
so,  Yejento'^s  flattery  to  that  emperor,  in  wishing  Arviragus 
dismounted,  was  suitable  enough  to  the  occasion.     And  so 
much  for  the  Glassenbury  tradition  concerning  Joseph  of 
Arimathea. 
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By  what  has  been  said  already,  it  is  evident  Christianity  got 
footing  here  in  the  apostolical  age :  but  what  progress  was 
made  upon  the  infidels ;  in  what  parts  the  Church  was  settled, 
and  under  whom ;  what  successes  or  discouragements ;  what 
revolutions  happened  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  this  island, 
from  the  aposUes  to  king  Lucius,  is  altogether  uncertain. 
Length  of  time,  persecutions,  and  the  ravages  of  war  have,  in 
a  manner,  sunk  the  memory  of  these  matters.  It  is  true, 
Gildas  informs  us,  **that  though  the  Christian  religion  was  Giidas,  Hist. 
but  coldly  entertained,^ — ^by  which  it  is  plain  he  means  it^'^^* 
was  confined  to  a  narrow  compass ;  but,  notwithstanding  this, 
— **it  held  on,^  as  he  adds,  '^in  some  places,  without  the  least 
discontinuance,  as  far  as  the  Diodesian  persecution.'*^ 

Cent.  II. 

To  proceed  to  the  conversion  of  king  Lucius ;    and  here  The  amver- 
authors  are  by  no  means  agreed  about  the  time ;  archbishop  ^1^^^ 
Usher  cites  no  less  than  three-and-twenty  difierent  opmions.  ^P*^^^ 
Bede,  the  old  Saxon  Annals,  and  the  author  of  the  Annals  of  cIm.  Antiq. 
the  Church  of  Rochester,  who  flourished  about  the  year  1224 ;  ^'    ' 
these  historians,  I  say,  fix  upon  the  year  167,  in  the  consulship 
of  Severus  and  Herennianus,  and  in  the  eleventh  year  of  the 
emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  when  Eleutherius  was  bishop  of 
Rome ;  but  primate  Usher  dates  this  conversion  nine  years 
later.   And  though  authors  differ  so  much  in  their  chronology, 
yet  that  there  was  such  a  Christian  king  in  Britain  as  Lucius 
about  that  time  is  beyond  question ;  for  first  Nennius,  who  Xennius, 
lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  is  positive  ^^^*gj[g' 
for  this  point.     It  is  true  he  affirms  this  conversion  to  have 
happened  in  the  time  of  pope  Evaristus ;  but  primate  Usher 
observes,  that  one  copy  reads  Eleutherius ;  and  thus  Nennius 
falls  in  with  the  genenJ  opinion.     For  fiurther  evidence,  arch- 
bishop UAer  mentions  two  very  ancient  coins,  one  silver, 
and  tI|^0Cher  gold ;  the  last  of  which  was  part  of  sir  Robert 
Cotton'^s  coUection,  and  examined  by  the  primate.     That  both 
these  coins  were  made  by  some  Christian  prince,  appears  by  the 
impress  of  the  cross ;  and  that  it  was  the  king  in  question, 
may  be  concluded  from  the  letters  LVC,  which,  though  some- 
what worn  by  time,  are  not  unlegible.     Farther,  from  Bede 
downwards,  we  have  the  concurrent  testimony  of  abundance  of 
historians  for  this  matter  of  fiict.     This  point  was  so  uncon- 
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tested  a  piece  of  history,  that  the  English  ambassadors  at  the 
council  of  Constance  pleaded  Lucius'^s  conversion  ag^nst  the 
ambassador  of  Castile,  as  an  argument  for  precedency.    But 
then,  as  to  the  extent  of  king  Lucius^s  dominions,  and  that  he 
was  monarch  of  the  whole  island,  several  modem  authors,  and 
particularly  cardinal  Pole,  are  altogether  mistaken.     This  car- 
dinal, in  his  speech  in  the  parliament-house,  among  other  things, 
Antiquit.     takos  uoticc,  ^'  that  Christianity  did  not  gain  ground  in  Britain 
vi"  PolT     by  degrees,  according  to  the  progress  of  it  in  other  nations, 
but  that  the  whole  island   disengaged  from  their  error  by 
unanimous  consent,  and  were  all  made  happy  in  their  belief,  as 
it  were,  in  the  same  moment  i"  which  general  success  must  be 
interpreted  to  the  time  of  Lucius,  and  therefore  Geoflfrey  of 
Monmouth  will  needs  hav^  him  king  of  the  whole  island.     But 
that  this  is  enlarging  his  dominions  to  an  improbable,  not  to 
say  a  romantic,  extent,  will  appear  from  the  government  of  the 
ancient  Britons,  and  the  condition  of  the  island  at  that  time ; 
for  the  ancient  Britons  were  not  so  early  under  a  single  prince, 
but  split  into  several  independent  governments,  as  we  may 
DeBeiio     leam  from  Julius  Caesar,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Strabo»  Tacitua, 
Diodor. '  '  Gildas,  &c.     Besides,  the  greatest  part  of  the  island  was  now 
si^b.  gL  conquered  by  the  Romans,  and  reduced  into  a  province ;  and 
mph.  1. 4.   a  wall  built  by  Antonmus  Pius,  in  the  north  of  the  island,  to 
naL*i2.  u.  securo  the  Bioman  part  of  it  from  the  Caledonian,  or  the  natives 
cipltoiSf*"*  y®*  unsubdued.   If  it  is  farther  inquired  in  what  part  of  Britain 
in  AntoniD.  this  king  Lucius  lived,  the  learned  Dr.  Stillingfleet  conjectures 
it  to  be  in  that  division  afterwards  called  Surrey  and  Sussex  , 
Antiij.        He  supports  his  opinion  by  observing,  that  wherever  the 
Charchef.    Romans  settled,  it  is  easy  to  trace  them  by  their  ways,  by  their 
buildings,  by  their  coins,  by  their  urns  and  inscriptions ;  but 
scarce  any  of  these  antiquities  are  to  be  found  in  Surrey  and 
Sussex.     It  is  probable,  therefore,  this  Lucius  might,  by  the 
permission  of  the  Romans,  succeed  Cogidunus,  though  at  some 
stuiingfleet,  distance  of  descent,   which  Cogidunus  is  supposed  to  have 
ibid.  p.  68.   Yeigaed  over  the  Regni,  that  is,  the  counties,  as  they  were 
afterwards  called,  of  Surrey  and  Sussex. 
13.      Having  gone  over  these  preliminaries,  I  shall  give  the  reader 
Bede,  Ec-    a  farther  account  of  this  matter  from  Bede.     This  histovian 
cict.  Histor.  ^]]g  ^^  4c  ^y^^  jjj  ^^^  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus,  and 

his  partner  in  the  empire,  Lucius  Verus,  when  Eleutherius 
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was  bishop  of  Rome,  Lucius,  a  British  king,  sent  a  letter  to 
this  prelate,  desiring  his  directions  to  make  him  a  Christian. 
The  holy  bishop  immediately  complied  with  this  pious  request ; 
and  thus  the  Britons,  being  brought  over  to  Christianity, 
continued,  without  warping  or  disturbance,  till  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Dioclesian.'^  Thus  fiur  Bede.  To  whom  I  shall 
add  the  testimony  of  Marianus  Scotus,  who  informs  us,  that 
Lucius,  king  of  Britain,  wrote  to  pope  Eleutherius  to  be 
assisted  in  his  resolution  to  turn  Christian. 

To  proceed :  the  old  book  of  Llandaff  reports  this  matter  as  MonaaUc. 
follows,  viz. — '^  That  king  Lucius  sent  Elvanus  and  Medwinus  ^o°f  3!' 
to  Eleutherius,  the  twelfth  bishop  of  Rome,  to  desire  that  he  P-  ^^* 
might  be  made  a  Christian  by  his  instruction.  Upon  which, 
the  pope  gave  God  thanks  that  such  a  heathen  nation  were 
so  earnest  in  their  applications  for  Christianity.  And  then, 
by  the  advice  of  the  priests  of  the  city  of  Rome,  they  first 
b^>tized  these  ambassadors,  and  afterwards  instructing  them 
more  fully  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian  faith,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  ordain  them,  making  Elvanus.a  bishop,  and  Med- 
winus a  teacher ;  and  they,  being  thus  quahfied,  returned  to 
king  Lucius,  who,  with  the  chief  of  the  Britons,  was  baptized : 
and  then,  according  to  the  form  of  Eleutherius^s  instructions, 
the  ecclesiastical  order  was  settled,  bishops  were  ordained,  and 
the  Christian  religion  farther  propagated  among  the  inhabit- 
ants.^ This  account  carries  a  great  air  of  truth,  and  seems  to 
have  been  the  original  tradition  of  the  British  Church :  which 
was  afterward  interpolated  with  legendary  mixtures,  particu- 
larly by  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  who  gives  a  fabulous  relation 
of  flamins,  and  archi-flamins,  and  that  bishops  and  archbishops 
were  fixed  upon  this  pagan  form,  and  settled  in  their  respective 
Jurisdictions. 

This  account  having  gained  some  ground,  I  shall  give  it  71^  stoty  0/ 
somewhat  more  at  large  to  the  reader.     It  stands  thus  then  in  ^^^^ 
Gkoffrey  of  Monmouth,  who  flourished  in  the  middle  of  the/^nwu  in 
twelfth  century:  ^^ These  holy  doctors,^  says  he,  (mesmng ntpportfd. 
Faganus  and  Dervianus,)  "  when  they  had  cleared  the  greatest  clTn^i*'^ 
part  of  Britain  of  heathenism,  procured  many  of  the  pagan  ^^i.  1.  p.  12. 
temples  to  be  consecrated  to  the  honour  of  the  true  God, 
having  first  removed  the  relics  of  idolatry  and  false  worship 
out  of  them.     There  was  at  that  time  of  day  eight-and-twenty 
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flamins  in  Britain,  and  three  arch-flamins,  who,  in  conformity 
to  the  pagan  rites  elsewhere,  used  to  offer  incense  and  sacri- 
fice cattle  to  their  pretended  deities.  These  ceremonies  of 
heathenism  being  suppressed,  and  all  things  governed  by  the 
standard  of  Christianity,  they  consecrated  bishops  in  the  room 
of  the  flamins,  and  archbishops  in  the  jurisdiction  of  archi- 
flamins.  And  the  residence  of  the  archi-flamins  being  in  the 
principal  cities,  that  is,  London,  York,  and  Caerleon  upon 
Usk,  they  turned  these  three  towns  into  archbishops^  sees. 
And  as  for  the  other  five-and-twenty  cities  of  lesser  note,  they 
erected  them  into  bishoprics,  and  settled  the  bounds  of  every 
diocese.  The  division  of  Deira  and  Albania,  parted  from 
Loegria  by  the  river  Humber,  was  assigned  to  the  archbishop 
of  York ;  Loegria  and  Cornwall  fell  to  the  metropoUtan  of 
London ;  and  the  churches  in  Wales  were  made  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  archbishop  of  Caerleon. 

*^  Things  being  brought  thus  forward,  the  two  holy  men 
above  mentioned  went  back  to  Some,  and  procured  the  pope^s 
confirmation  of  their^  proceedings ;  where,  being  furmshed  with 
palls^  and  receiving  other  marks  of  respect  suitable  to  their 
character,  they  made  a  second  voyage  into  Britain,  having  a 
great  many  other  holy  men  aboard  ;  by  whose  assbtance  their 
old  converts  were  fortified,  and  more  of  the  natives  brought 
over.  A  farther  detaU  of  which  matters  may  be  seen  more  at 
large  in  Gildas  the  historian.^^  Thus  far  Geofirey  of  Mon- 
mouth, whose  account  looks  very  suspicious,  as  wiU  appear  by 
a  farther  inquiry ;  for,  first,  not  to  mention  that  the  testimony 
of  Oildas,  whom  he  makes  his  voucher,  is  no  where  to  be  met 
with  ;  not  to  mention  this,  his  order  of  flamins  and  archi- 
flamins  setUed  in  the  respective  cities  will  not  hold  water; 
for,  among  the  Bomans,  the  flamins  were  no  other  than 
priests,  each  of  which  was  consecrated  to  the  service  of  some 
particular  deity,  from  whom  they  took  their  tiUe :  of  these,  as 
sir  Henry  Spelman  observes,  there  were  but  three  at  first,  the 
flamcn  Dialis,  Martialis,  and  Quirinalis,  who  belonged  to 
Jupiter,  Mars,  and  Bomulus.  Afterwards,  every  pretended 
deity  had  his  flamin,  as  Vulcan,  Flora,  &c.  And  at  last  the 
Boman  emperors,  when  they  were  dead  and  deified,  had  their 
flamins  or  priests  too. 

We  may  observe  farther,  that  this  sacerdotal  jurisdiction 
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did  not  reach  to  the  compass  of  a  province :  so  far  from  this, 
that  at  the  first  institution  by  Nmna,  when  Borne  was  divided 
into  thirty  ciirisB,  or  parishes,  each  of  these  divisions  had  two 
fiamins;  and  then,  as  for  any  archi-flamin  superior  to  these 
flamins,  we  read  of  no  such  distinction  among  the  Bomans : 
the  priests  of  the  respective  divisions  or  wards  of  Borne  being 
subject  to  the  college  of  priests,  and  to  the  pontifex  maximus, 
who  was  president  of  that  society.     It  is  true  the  flamins 
were  distinguished  into  majores  and  minores ;  but  then  this  dif- 
ference of  title  was  founded  only  on  the  antiquity  and  quality  14. 
of  their  order,  and  not  upon  any  difference  of  power.     Thus, 
the  three  first  flamins  instituted  by  Numa,  and  chosen  out  of 
the  nobility,  were  called  flamines  majores,  whereas  the  other, 
that  were  afterwards  added  out  of  the  commons,  were  distin- 
guished by  the  title  of  minores,  or  the  less.    Thus,  those  that 
had  the  administration  of  religion  in  the  curise,  or  wards,  were 
called  flamines  curiales,  which  the  other  were  not.     Now  this 
scheme  of  the  pagan  hierarchy  at  Bome  has  little  or  no  resem- 
blance to  that  mentioned  by  Geoffirey  of  Monmouth.     Farther, 
notwithstanding  the  Boman  priests  were  distinguished  into 
greater  and  less,  and  formed  into  a  college  and  corporation, 
with  a  pontifex  maximus  at  the  head  of  them :  yet  then,  as 
Festus  observes,  this  high  priest  was  only  the  first  of  the 
college,  and,  which  is  more,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  whole 
society  was  confined  to  a  single  city,  and,  by  consequence, 
could  not  reach  to  the  pretended  primacy  of  an  archi-flamin, 
or  include  a  provincial  superintendency.     It  is  true  the  Theo-  c.  Theod. 
dosian  Code  mentions  an  order  of  priests  called  sacerdotes  ^'^^^5^^; 
provinciarum.     And  here  Gothofi^d  observes,  that  the  differ-  J.  Gotho. 
ence  between  the  flamins  and  these  priests  was,   that  the  12.  Tit.  1.  ' 
flamins^  office  lay  within  the  compass  of  particular  cities,  ^*'2?^i'i2. 
whereas  the  other  had  whole  provinces  under  their  care.     But 
the  learned  Dr.  Stillingfleet  makes  it  appear,  that  in  all  pro-  AnUg.  of 
bability  this  archierosyne,  or  provincial  priesthood,  was  of  later  ch^hcf* 
institution,  taken  up  by  the  emperors  in  imitation  of  the  Chris-  chap.  2. 
tians,  and  posterior  to  the  settlement  of  episcopacy  in  the 
British  Churches.     We  may  likewise  observe,  that  neither  Gesta  Re- 
Malmsbury  nor  Giraldus  Cambrensis  take  any  notice  of  these  ^™*  ^  ^* 
flamins   and   archi-flamins,  neither  does  the  first  of  them^^^f; 
mention  anything  about  the  consecration  of  bishops ;  and  the  MeneTensis 

dignitftte. 
Angl.  Sacr. 
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latter  gives  a  relation  of  the  number  of  the  bishoprics  dif* 
ferent  from  that  of  Geoffirey  of  Monmouth.    That  there  were 
British  bishops  in  Lucius^s  time  is  without  question,  episco- 
pacy being  the  only  form  of  government  in  the  Church  for  the 
first  fifteen  hundred  years.     It  is  likewise  granted,  there  were 
eight-and-twenty  cities  in  Britain,  which  we  need  not  take 
oadaa,Hist.  upou  the  authority  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  for  Gildas  and 
Sc^'e,  HiBt  ^^6  s^y  ^6  8&™^  thing :  but  that  Christianity  spread  to  such 
1. 1.  c.  1.     mi  extent  in  this  island  in  the  reign  of  Lucius,  or  that  this 
petty  prince  had  interest  enough  to  carry  such  a  r^;ulation 
through  all  the  British  cities,  does  by  no  means  agree  with 
his  narrow  dominions,  nor  his  dependency  on  the  Roman 
empire. 
euMb-         I  shall  now  give  the  reader  the  translation  of  pope  Eleuthe- 
to  Ludu*.    rius^s  letter  to  king  Lucius,  as  it  stands  in  the  laws  of  Edward 
LnnUrd.  de  the  Confcssor.     This  letter  is  supposed  to  be  an  answer  to  a 
1^^'^'**  request  made  to  the  pope  by  this  prince.    It  runs  thus : 
legibttf.  <(  In  the  year  1 69,  from  tiie  passion  of  our  Saviour,  our  lord 

Eleutherius,  the  pope,  wrote  to  Lucius,  king  of  Britain,  at  the 
instance  of  that  prince  and  his  nobility.  ^  You  have  desired 
us,^  says  the  pope,  ^  that  we  should  send  you  a  copy  of  the 
Roman  and  imperial  laws,  with  a  design  to  make  them  the 
rule  of  justice  in  the  realm  of  Britain.  As  for  the  imperial 
laws,  we  may  dislike  and  disapprove  them  at  any  time,  but  the 
law  of  God  is  above  all  censure  and  exception.  I  mention 
this,  because,  through  the  mercy  of  Gt)d,  you  have  lately 
received  the  Christian  faith  in  the  kingdom  of  Britain,  so  thi^ 
now  you  have  the  privilege  of  consulting  both  the  Old  and  New 
Testament.  Out  of  these  holy  volumes  you  may,  by  the  advice 
of  your  subjects,  collect  a  body  of  law  which,  under  God^s  pro* 
tection,  may  enable  you  to  govern  your  realm  of  Britain.  For, 
according  to  the  royal  prophet,  you  are  Gk>d^s  vicegerent  within 
Pa.  24. 1.  your  own  dominions,  ^'  the  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the  fuhiess 
thereof,  the  world  and  they  that  dwell  therein.**^  And  again, 
Pb.  45. 7.  according  to  the  same  royal  prophet,  ^^  thou  hast  loved  righte- 
ousness and  hated  iniquity,  therefore  God,  even  thy  Gt>d,  has 
anointed  thee  with  the  oil  of  gladness  above  thy  fellows.'"  And 
Pi.72. 1.  elsewhere  in  the  Psalms  David  prays,  "Give  the  king  thy 
judgments,  O  God,^'  &c.  "  Thy  judgments,^'  not  any  secular 
regulations,  not  any  interns  of  royal  sanction ;  now  the  king'^s 
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sons,  which  follow  in  the  text,  are  Christian  subjects,  who 
live  in  peace  and  tranqaillity  under  your  protection,  and,  being 
sheltered  by  your  administration,  are  cherished,  as  the  Scrip- 
ture q>eaks,  '^  as  a  hen  g&thers  her  chickens  under  her  wings,^^ 
&c.  As  for  the  people  of  the  kingdom  of  Britain,  they  are 
your  subjects,  and  committed  to  your  care,  amongst  whom 
it  is  your  part  to  promote  unity  and  good  understanding,  to 
bring  them  to  a  submission  to  the  Gospel,  and  into  the  bosom 
of  the  Church ;  to  restrain  them  from  disorder ;  to  support, 
protect,  and  govern  them,  and  screen  them  from  the  insults  of 
injurious  malice.  *^  Wo  to  thee,  O  land,  when  thy  king  is  a  EccIm. 
chOd,  and  thy  princes  eat  in  the  morning  !^  I  do  not  suppose  ' 
that  a  king  is  here  called  a  duld  either  for  having  lived  too 
little  or  too  long,  upon  the  score  of  his  first  or  his  second  in- 
fancy ;  but  this  character  of  disadvantage  is  ^ven  him  for  his 
folly  and  injustice,  for  his  Uoentious  and  extravagant  conduct, 
according  to  the  royal  prophet,  ^'  The  blood-thirsty  and  deceit-  Pi.  &5. 23. 
fhl  men  shall  not  live  out  half  their  days,^  &c.  By  ^^  eating,^ 
we  are  to  understand  gormandizmg,  which  proceeds  from  a 
luxurious  appetite,  and  is  commonly  attended  with  a  train  of 
other  vices.  These  disorders  make  a  man  uncapable  of  the 
blessings  of  religion ;  for,  according  to  king  Solomon,  ^^  Into  Wifd.  l.  4. 
a  malicious  soul  wisdom  shall  not  enter,  nor  dwell  in  the  body 
that  is  subject  unto  sin.""  A  king  has  his  royal  title  from  the 
functions  of  government,  not  from  the  advantage  of  power.  16. 
As  long  as  you  govern  well,  you  will  be  a  king  in  propriety  of 
language ;  but  if  yon  fail  in  this  point,  the  royal  character  will 
not  belong  to  you,  and  you  will  lose  the  very  name  of  a  king, 
which  I  heartUy  wish  may  never  happen.  God  Almighty 
grant,  that  you  may  so  govern  the  realm  of  Britain,  that  you 
may  reign  with  him  for  ever,  whose  representative  you  are  in 
your  kingdom  above  mentioned,  &c.^  ^ 

This  letter  is  esteemed  a  very  valuable  curiosity  by  some  Tkeeredu 
learned  men,  and  particularly  by  the  author  ''  de  Antiquitate  %^  ,^ 
Britannicffi  Ecclesiae,^  who  calls  it  an  august  record :  but  not-  P^"^- 
withstanding  the  credit  it  has  gained,  there  lie  several  great 
objections  against  its  authenticalness :  for,  first,  not  to  men- 
tion the  date  or  chronology  seems  somewhat  questionable,  not 
to  mention  this,  the  request  of  Lucius  proceeds  upon  different 
matter  from  that  reported  by  Bede  and  other  historians ;  for 
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they  tell  us,  that  Lucius  desired  Eleutherius  to  send  him 
instructioiis  to  turn  Christian:  but  this  letter  solicits  for 
nothing  but  a  copy  of  the  Roman  laws.  But  this  difficulty 
may  possibly  be  answered,  by  supposing  Lucius  wrote  twice  to 
Eleutherius,  and  that  his  first  letter  relating  only  to  reli^on, 
he  sent  a  second  for  the  imperial  laws.  That  the  case  might 
stand  thus,  seems  somewhat  hinted  in  the  pope^s  answer, 
where  he  tells  Lucius,  ^^  through  the  mercy  of  Gh>d,  you  have 
lately  received  the  Christian  faith  in  the  kingdom  of  Britain.^^ 
But  then,  secondly,  the  next  objection  presses  closer;  for 
what  necessity  was  there  for  Lucius  to  send  to  Rome,  to 
Eleutherius,  for  a  copy  of  the  Roman  laws,  when  he  might 
have  procured  this  favour  at  home,  from  the  emperor^s  lord- 
lieutenant !  For  from  the  reign  of  Claudius  Csesar,  who  con- 
quered the  greatest  part  of  Britain,  the  imperial  laws  were 
common  in  the  island,  and  current  as  far  as  the  Brigantes,  or 
northern  counties  of  York,  Lancaster,  and  the  bishopric  of 
In  Lndo      Durham,  as  appears  from  these  verses  of  Seneca : 

de  M orto 
CUud. 


lUe  BritannoB  UUra  Noti  Litora  Ponti 

Et  CcBrtdeoB  Scuta  Briganias  Dare  SomtUeis 

CoUa  Catenis  Jussit^  ei  ipsum  Nova  Bamanof 

Jura  Seeuris  TVemere  Oceanum 

This  emperor  Claudius  erected  courta  of  justice  after  the 
Roman  form,  about  a  hundred  years  before  Lueius^s  re^ ;  as 
Aniui.  1.  u.  ^>pear8  from  Tacitus,  who,  mentionii^  the  state  of  the  coI(Miy 
at  Camalodunum  or  Maldon,  when  Suetonius  Paulinus  had  the 
sword,  takes  notice,  that  ^^  there  were  foreign  voices  beard  in 
the  sessions-house;^'  which,  happening  at  a  time  when  the 
doors  were  shut,  and  the  court  not  sitting,  were  looked  upon 
as  presages  of  ruin.  Eutropius  likewise  telb  us,  that  ^^  Maldon 
was  made  a  strong  garrison  ;^  that  ^'  the  veteran  troops  were 
settled  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  they  mi^t  be  in  a  readiness 
to  suppress  a  revolt,  and  to  bring  the  Britons,  their  allies,  to  a 
conformity  with  the  Roman  laws.*"  To  this  we  may  add,  that 
soon  after  the  death  of  Lucius,  there  was  a  &mous  court  of 
judicature  fixed  at  York,  where  that  celebrated  lawyer  ^mi* 
lius  Paulus  Pi4)inianus  sat  upon  the  bench.    But  to  press  this 
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objection  no  farther,  to  what  purpose  should  king  Lucius 
solicit  a  bishop  about  the  civil  laws,  who  might  be  supposed  to 
be  too  far  engaged  in  the  business  of  his  character,  to  concern 
himself  about  secular  a&irs! 

Thirdly,  that  which  bears  still  harder  upon  the  credit  of  tiiis 
letter,  is,  its  taking  no  notice  of  the  Roman  government  in 
Britain,  and  treating  Lucius  as  an  absolute  and  independent 
prince ;  *^  you  are  Qad^s  vicegerent,^  says  the  letter,  without 
mentioning  his  reigning  at  the  emperor^s  courtesy.  And  a 
little  after,  ^^the  nations  of  the  kingdom  of  Britam  are  your 
subjects.^*  Now  Lucius,  as  we  have  seen  already,  was  far 
from  reigning  over  all  Britain :  neither  was  he  any  more,  even 
within  the  compass  of  his  jurisdiction,  than  a  homager  to  the 
empire  of  Rome. 

Fourtiily,  the  phrase  of  the  pope^s  letter  looks  spurious  and 
modern^  particularly  the  word  manu  ienere^  was  not  used  in 
Elentherius^s  age.  This  term  smells  strongly  of  the  Norman 
Latin,  from  whence  it  was  first  conveyed  into  our  common 
law. 

Fifthly,  the  texts  of  Scripture  are  cited  from  St.  Jerome^s 
translation,  who  lived  almost  two  whole  centuries  afiier  pope 
Eleutherius. 

Sixthly,  and  lasUy,  Sir  Henry  Spelman  observes,  that  tins  Speimu, 
letter  is  not  to  be  met  with  till  a  thousand  years  after  Eleu-  yoi.  h 
therius^s  death,  and  where  it  was  first  found,  is  altogether 
uncertain.  The  author  of  ^^  The  Customs  of  London,^  printed 
it  in  the  twelfth  year  of  Henry  VIII. ;  afterwards  L^bard 
inserted  it  among  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Gonfessor :  but  here 
it  is  printed  in  an  italic  letter,  as  a  mark  of  its  being  spurious. 
Hoveden^s  manuscripts,  of  about  four  hundred  years^  standing, 
take  no  notice  of  it ;  and  which  is  remarkable,  his  oontem- 
poraiy,  Geoflrey  of  Monmouth,  who  did  not  use  to  suppress  or 
overiook  any  British  antiquities,  says  nothing  about  it.  And 
as  for  the  manuscript  in  Guildhall,  London,  it  seems,  at  the 
most,  to  be  no  more  than  two  hundred  years  old. 

As  to  the  reasons  which  moved  Lucius  to  address  the  bishop  Oonjteiwres 
of  Rome,  they  are  difierentiy  reported.    The  collector  of  the  ^«^ 
Antiquitates  BritannicsB  wiD  have  it,  that  "  the  Roman  em-  ^^^^^^ 
peror,  pubHshing  an  edict  to  suppress  the  superstition  of  the  to  the  bukop 
Druids,  put  king  Lucius  upon  a  farther  inquiry  into  the  wor«  ^ 
ship  of  the  true  God,  to  which  he  seemed  very  strongly 
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Briuio.  Eo-  inclined.^    But  here,  as  primate  Usher  observes,  we  have  no 
c^.  Antiq.  mj^iiQ^ty  to  provo  the  setting  forth  any  such  edict.     The 
author  of  the  Antiquitates  Britannicse  goes  on,  and  tells  us, 
16.  ^^that  Lucius  was  a  great  friend  to  the  Boman  interest,  and 
very  intimate  with  Marcus  Antoninus  Verus,  by  whose  order 
the  above-mentioned  edict  was  published  against  the  Druids.'*^ 
He  proceeds,  and  affirms,  '^  that  Lucius  was  not  altogether 
unacquainted  with  the  Christian  religion,  which,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  had  gained  some  ground  in  Britain ;   how- 
ever, notwithstanding  he  seems  to  have  been  privately  satisfied 
with  the  reasonableness  of  the  Christian  faith,  yet  he  hung  in 
suspense  a  great  while  before  he  came  to  a  resolution  of 
making  it  public :    for,  being   somewhat   governed  by  the 
maxims  of  a  secular  spirit,  he  did  not  think  it  suitable  to  his 
quality  to  be  made  a  convert  by  his  own  countrymen,  upon  the 
score  of  the  meanness  of  their  condition ;  but  thought  it  more 
agreeable  to  the  dignity  of  his  station  to  be  instructed  by  per- 
sons of  figure.     And  being  informed,  that  not  only  Adrian  and 
Antoninus  Pius  had  sheltered  the  Christians  from  persecution, 
and  published  edicts  in  their  favour,  but  that  the  bishop  of 
Rome  had  converted  several  noblemen  of  that  city ;  and  that 
quality  coming  thus  into  the  Church,  made  the  Christian  reli- 
gion spread  farther  into  the  Boman  provinces:   these  con- 
siderations prevailed  upon  Lucius  to  wave  being  instructed  by 
the  British  Christians,  and  to  apply  to  the  bishop  of  Bome ; 
and  for  this  purpose,  he  dispatched  away  Elvanus  and  Madui* 
nus  to  Eleutherius,  to  desire  his  assistance  in  this  matter.^^ 
Where^  by  the  way,  we  are  to  take  notice,  that  Elvanus  and 
Maduinus  had  brought  Lucius  off  from  the  paganism  of  the 
Druids,  and  reconciled  him,  -in  a  great  measure,  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity.    Thus  far  this  author,  who  seems  to  be 
right  in  part  of  his  conjecture.    And  to  strengthen  his  opinion, 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  Lucius  might  be  in- 
formed of  the  miraculous  shower,  which  viras  procured  by  the 
prayers  of  the  Christians,  in  the  battle  against  the  Marco- 
manni.     This  remarkable  accident  is  mentioned  by  Tertullian 
TertnU.       and  Others :  Tertullian  appeals  to  the  emperor  Marcus  Aure- 
EuJeb!^t  ii^^  letter,  in  which  he  owns,  "  his  army  was  refreshed  by  a 
1. 6.  c.  5.     shower,  and  preserved  from  perishing  by  the  prayers  of  the 
Christian  troops  :^    in   consideration   of  which  service   '^  he 
stopped  the  prosecution  of  the  Christians,  and  laid  a  severe 
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penalty  upon  those  that  informed  against  them.^  Now  this 
order  of  the  emperor  might  probably  make  an  impression  upon 
king  Lucius,  and  promote  his  conversion. 

"  Cardinal  Baronius  relates  the  matter  with  some  diversity  Baron. 
of  circumstance,  and  cites  the  acts  of  Lucius  for  his  authority :  tom.  i 
and  here  it  is  reported,  that  Lucius  never  behaved  himself  like  *°-  ^^^' 
an  enemy  to  the  Christian  religion ;  that  he  admired  the  mira- 
cles wrought  by  the  Christians,  and  the  remarkable  exemplari- 
ness  of  their  lives ;  and  that  he  had  sooner  turned  Christian, 
had  he  not  been  pre-engaged,  as  it  were  in  honour,  to  the 
paganism  of  his  ancestors :  besides,  he  was  somewhat  dis- 
couraged in  his  belief,  by  seeing  the  Christians  treated  by  the 
Somans  with  so  much  contempt ;  to  suffer  in  their  reputation 
upon  the  score  of  their  creed,  and  to  be  almost  always  out- 
raged and  oppressed.  But  afterwards  he  understood  by  the 
emperor^s  lord-lieutenants,  that  several  Roman  noblemen 
turned  Christians,  and  particularly,  that  one  Trebellius  and 
Pertinax  were  of  that  number.  After  this  account,  the  car- 
dinal proceeds  to  mention  the  favour  showed  to  the  Christians 
by  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius.^ 

But  here  primate  Usher  takes  notice,  that  the  cardinal^s  Bnun.  Ec- 
pretended  acts  of  Lucius  have  no  better  voucher  than  the  cen-  ^.T*       ^' 
turiators  of  Magdeburg,  from  whom  the  cardinal  borrowed  his 
testimony.     Their  words  are,  ^^post^a  quam  igitur  comperit  Centar. 
(meaning  Lucius)  ex  legatis  Csesaris  prsepotentes  atque  illus-  ^'  * 
tres  quosdam  ex  Romania,  Trebellium  nempe  et  Pertinacem, 
aliosque  nonnullos  Christianse  religioni  accessisse,'"  &c.     Now 
we  may  fairly  allow  the  cardinal  and  the  centuriators,  because 
we  have  Eusebius^s  word  for  it,  that  when  Commodus  held  Eaaeb.  Hist, 
the  empire,  the  Church  had  the  benefit  of  an  universal  indis-  i^^^h 
turbance ;  and  Christianity  recommended  itself  to  that  degree, 
that,  at  Rome,  ^'a  great  many  persons,  eminent  for  fortune 
and  quality,  with  all  their  dependents  and  relations,  provided 
for  their  future  happiness,  and  submitted  to  the  Gospel.'"    But  Britan.  Ec- 
then,  as  primate  Usher  observes,  this  happened  after  thCc.!;    "****' 
baptism  of  Lucius,  as  he  proves,  even  from  the  testimony  of  ^J^ 
Jacobus  Philippus  Bergomensis.  chronic. 

But  on  the  other  side,  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  affirm,  ^<  that  ' 
Lucius  was  informed  by  any  of  Csesar^s  generals,  that  several 
Roman  senators  were  turned  Christians,  and  that  Pertinax  ^^' 
and  Trebellius  were  two  of  them  :^  for  this  Pertinax  was  no  hmo. 
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other  than  the  same  person  that  was  Oommodus'^s  lord-lieu- 
tenant in  Britain,  and  afterwards  his  successor  in  the  empire ; 
but  that  he  turned  Christian  was  never  so  much  as  heard  of 
before.  To  trace  this  mistake  to  the  head,  the  case  lies  Uius ; 
HectBoetii.  Bale,  having  read  in  Hector  Boethius  '^that  Lucius  was  in- 
1. 5.  formed  by  some  Romans  in  Britain,  who  served  under  Trebel- 

Ihis  and  Pertinaz,  that  a  great  many  miracles  ware  wrought 
Bale*  Cen-   by  the  Christians,^  &c.    This  passage  Bale  both  amplifies  and 
^'  *  ^'    '  alters :  I  say,  and  alters ;   for  he  makes  Lucius  receive  his 
information  from  the  emperor^s  generals  Trebellius  and  Perti- 
nax.    This  mistake  is  stiU  farther  improved  by  the  negligence 
1  [The  au-   of  the  Magdeburgenscs',  who,  by  over-hastily  transcribmg  Bale, 
Magdeburff  make  the  Roman  generals  above  maitioned,  ihose  persons  of 
Th°***1^    quality  which  Lucius  heard  were  converted  to  Christianity. 
Teniooi  of   This  blunder  is  taken  upon  trust  by  Parsons,  and  affirmed  as 
f°|^*°^     unquestionaUe  matter  of  fact. 

17.  In  examining  this  case  of  Lucius,  Harpsfield  supposes  that 
the  reader  may  be  somewhat  at  a  loss  for  the  reasons  which 
moved  this  prince  to  lose  so  much  time  in  his  conversion,  and 
to  send  such  an  expensive  embassy  to  Rome,  when  he  might 
have  been  fully  furnished  with  instructions  and  conveniaices 
for  this  purpose,  either  at  home,  or  at  least  in  the  neighbour- 
ing country  of  Gaul,  which  was  then  very  famous,  both  for  the 
settlement  of  churches,  the  reputation  of  prelates,  and  the  suf- 
ferings of  their  martyrs.  Notwithstanding  this  was  matter 
Harpst  of  &ct,  yet  Harpsfidd  concludes  that  Lucius^s  application  to 
cies.  Anglic  Bomc  was  determined  with  great  prudence  and  discretion. 
^'  ^'  And  here  he  makes  Lucius  consider,  that,  both  in  the  former 
age  and  his  own,  the  Church  had  been  pestered  with  a  great 
many  dangerous  heroes ;  that  the  Basilidians,  V alentinians, 
Marcionists,  Montanists,  &c.  had  overrun  all  Cappadocia,  and 
got  footing  in  Galatia;  and  that  every  sect  made  their  own 
subdivision  the  true  Church :  that  the  heretics  showed  no  less 
resolution  than  the  orthodox,  many  of  th^n  losing  their  lives 
for  Christianity,  in  the  times  of  persecution:  ^^and  thi»,'" 
says  he,  '^  by  a  list  of  their  martjrrs,  they  pretended  to  justify 
their  doctrine.**^  This  universal  courage,  among  such  diversity 
of  tenets  and  communions,  might,  as  Harpsfield  continues, 
put  Lucius  somewhat  to  a  stand,  and  shock  his  mind  at  his 
first  resolution  for  baptism ;  but  then,  that  which  this  historian 
adds,  as  a  motive  of  his  sending  to  Rome,  will  by  no  means 
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hold.  It  was  not,  as  Harpsfield  fancies,  upon  any  information 
Lucius  could  receive  of  the  pope^s  supremacy  and  universal 
pastorship,  that  all  controversy  was  to  be  determined  there  in 
the  last  resort ;  and  that  the  care  of  all  the  churches  lay  par- 
ticularly upon  that  bishop^s  shoulders.  At  that  time  of  day 
there  was  neither  practice  nor  principles  set  on  foot,  to  give 
Lucius  any  such  persuasion  ;  as  amongst  other  things  will 
appear  by  the  contest  of  the  British  bishops  with  Augustine 
the  monk,  which  I  shall  give  the  reader  when  we  are  come 
down  to  that  century. 

The  truest  account  of  this  embassy  seems  to  be  this :  king  j^  f„oii 
Lucius  beine  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  reliinon,  Frof***^ 
and  having  had  a  long  intercourse  and  correspondence  with  LueUu  «m< 
the  Romans  in  Britain ;  from  hence  we  may' most  reasonably  tA^^j^o/ 
suppose  him  acquainted  with  the  igreat  fame  of  Rome.     We  ^"^* 
may  likewise  fSurly  suppose  him  informed  of  the  progress  of 
Christianity  in  that  city,  and  that  there  was  a  bishop  fixed 
there,  the  twelfth  in  succession  from  the  apostles.     From  this 
general  information,  it  is  likely  he  might  be  desirous  to  under- 
stand how  far  the  British  Christians  and  those  of  Rome  agreed. 
He  might  likewise  fairly  presume  the  Christian  religion  was 
taught  there  without  mixture  or  sophistication ;  the  distance 
of  time  between  the  apostles  and  the  present  bishop  being  so 
little ;  and  the  town,  as  Irenseus  argues,  having  a  particular  iron.  lib.  s. 
advantage,  being,  as  it  were,  the  general  rendezvous  of  com-    ^' 
merce  and  correspondence,  ^^  a  resort  being  made  thither  from 
all  places,  upon  the  score  of  its  being  the  imperial  city.^^  These 
were  reasonable  considerations,  which  might  move  king  Lucius 
to  send  his  agents  to  Rome,  and  not  any  opinion  of  a  supre- 
macy, settled  by  St.  Peter  upon  the  bishop  of  Rome ;    of 
which   pretended   privilege    the    British    Christians  had  no 
notion  at  that  time,  nor  a  great  while  after,  as  I  have  already 
hinted. 

King  Lucius  having  received  satisfaction  in  this  point  firom  churehe$, 
Rome,  and  fiiUy  perfected  in  his  conversion,  is  said  to  have  been  t^j^Smt* 
a  lareat  benefactor  to  the  Church ;  to  have  turned  the  heathen  7^«Mti 

^  wo$t  of 

temples  into  places  of  worship  for  the  true  Gk)d,  and  trans-  wsiUeA  no/ 
ferred  the  revenues  of  idolatry  to  the  service  of  the  Christian  ^^^^ 
religion ;  making,  over  and  above,  a  considerable  settlement 
out  of  his  own  royal  patrimony.    Some  authors,  as  Polydore  Monmatb. 

Mb.  6.  cap.  1.  edit.  Hddelbcrp. 
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poiyd.  Vii^  Virgil,  &c.,  make  Westminster  Chm^h  built  by  this  Lucius  ; 
fiitt.  hIl  that  he  likewise  built  a  chapel,  dedicated  to  our  Saviour,  in 
]^,^^  Dover  castle.  And  Eadulphus  de  Diceto  afi&rms  that  he  built 
Artorii,       the  church  in  the  suburbs  of  Canterbury,  afterwards  called 

St.  Martinis. 

Gains  de  Farther,  Lucius  is  said  to  be  a  great  patron  to  the  univer- 

a^"cmi-  ^*y  ^^  Cambridge,  as  Dr.  Caius  endeavours  to  prove  from  two 

ubrw.  lib.  1.  royal  charters ;  one,  of  Eling  Arthur,  dated  London,  April  the 

^'  7th,  A.  D.  531 ;  the  other  is  King  Cadwallader^s  charter,  dated 

at  Cambridge,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  685 ;  in  both  which 

there  is  mention  made  of  the  privileges  granted  by  king  Lucius 

to  that  imiversity,  together  with  a  confirmation  of  them  by 

pope  Eleutherius ;  which  confirmation  is  attested  by  the  bull  of 

pope  Honorius  I.  dated  at  Home,  February  20,  in  the  year  of 

our  Lord  624.    But  the  csedit  of  these  records  is  sbrewdly 

olttL    shaken  by  Bryan  Twyne. 

Ac^em.  To  rctum  to  king  Lucius,  who,  beside  the  churches  above 

mentioned,  is  said  to  build  St.  PeterX  Comhill,  in  London,  as 
BrU.  ^pt  ftpp^^^i^  by  ^  phde  of  brass  which  hung  up  in  that  church  before 
num.22,     the  great  fire  in  1666.     To  the  building  of  this  church,  Ciran, 
Antiqnitet  ouc  of  king  Lucius'*s  courtiers,  is  said  to  have  lai-gely  contri- 
Canubrig.    jj^^ed,  at  the  request  of  Thean,  then  archbishop  of  London. 
To  these  we  may  add,  a  church  and  college  of  Christian  philo- 
sophers at  Bangor.     A  church  dedicated  to  the  blessed  Virgin 
at  Glassenbury,  re-edified  under  the  countenance  of  this  prince 
by   Faganus  and  Deruvianus.      And,  lastly,  a  church  and 
Maouscript  monastery  at  Winchester,  which  the  history  of  the  church  of 
ton^Li^^.  Winchester  informs  us  was  made  a  cathedral  by  king  Lucius, 
furnished  with  monks,  and  endowed  with  large  revenues.     But 
as  for  this  last  author  especially,  the  relation  of  a  monastic  set- 
tlement thus  early,  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  destroy  the  credit  of 
his  testimony.    But  not  to  examine  king  Lucius'^s  benefactions 
18.  to  the  church  in  En^and,  his  zeal  is  said  to  have  carried  him 
Usher,  Bri-  into  foreign  countries,  to  propagate  Christianity.      Primate 
Anda.        Usher  mentions  Stumpfius,  and  a  great  many  other  authors, 
s^'mp^ui, '  f^^  ^h^  point.    The  matter  is  thus  reported :  that  king  Lucius, 
Chronic,      resigning  his  kingdom,  and  quitting  a  secular  life,  sailed  first 
lih.  10.'       into  Oaul,  to  preach  the  Oospel  there  ;  from  thence  he  passed 
^^'  the  Bhine,  and  prosecuted  his  religious  design  in  High  Ger- 

Kittf  Im-     many,  travelled  into  Bavaria,  and  preached  there ;  and,  making 
vStLtoaoMl  ^^^  stay  near  the  Danube^  was  so  happy  as  to  convert  that 
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countiy.    From  hence  he  travelled  to  Augsbuig,  and  preached  <»«'  o^ 
Christianity  in  several  parts  of  Suabia,  where,  making  a  great  ^!^2io^JL. 
many  proselytes,  that  little  church  at  Augsburg  is  said  to  have 
been  then  built,  which  pope  Leo  IX.  afterwards  dedicated  to 
St.  Gall.    But  the  major  part  of  this  country  preferring  the 
worship  of  Cybele  and  Sylvanus  to  this  new  doctrine,  first  out- 
raged this  holy  preacher  in  language,  then  stoning  him,  threw 
him  into  a  pit ;   from  whence,  being  drawn  out  half-dead,  and 
recovered  by  some  of  his  converts,  he  travelled  to  the  Rhsetian 
Alps.   And  here,  having  a  very  troublesome  journey,  he  passed 
the  hill  beyond  the  castle  of  Gutenburg,  which  is  still  called 
St.  Lucius^s  cliff,  and  began  to  preach  in  the  country  of  Ooira, 
or  Ghur,  and  in  the  territories  of  Zurick.    Here  he  made  a 
considerable  progress,  was  afterwards  chosen  bishop  of  Ghur, 
now  belonging  to  the  Grisons.    And  residing  mostly  in  the 
district  of  Ghur,  declaring  with  great  freedom  against  idolatry, 
and  always  endeavouring  to  gain  upon  heathenism,  and  enlarge 
the  borders  of  the  Church.     The  Romans,  who  could  not  bear 
this  alteration  in  religion,  complained  of  him  to  the  emperor 
Marcus  Aurelius,  who  was  no  friend  to  the  Christians.    Lucius 
being  examined  by  the  emperor^s  order,  and  refusing  to  re- 
nounce his  belief,  was  sentenced  to  execution.    Understanding 
his  doom,  he  absconded  for  some  time  in  a  cave ;  but  being 
afterwards  discovered  by  some  of  the  infidels,  the  governor 
of  the  country  ordered  him  to  be  brought  to  a  place  called 
Mars'  castle,  near  the  city  of  Ghur,  where,  on  the  third  of 
December,  he  suffered  martyrdom.     His  sister  Emerita  is 
likewise  said  to  have  had  the  same  honourable  exit,  after  she 
had  converted  the  greatest  part  of  Rhsetia  to  Christianity. 
The  place  where  she  suffered  was  Trimontium,  a  castle,  about 
a  league  distant  from  Ghur,  or  Coire.     Thus  far  the  story  of  Remm  Au- 
king  Lucius  and  his  sister,  as  Velserus  and  several  others  §^c.  iib!V 
report  it :  but  this  relation  is  contradicted  by  Achilles  Ghis-  ^jj^^^' 
sanis,  a  writer  of  character,  who  positively  affirms,   ^*  that  Aa^taas 
Lucius,  the  Gbrman  preacher,  was  a  different  person  from  the  M^^one. 
British  king,  who  never  travdled  out  of  the  island.'"    This  last 
account  seems  most  probable :  for  both  Matthew  Paris,  Mat- 
thew of  Westminster,  and  other  British  historians,  tell  us, 
Lucius  died  at  Gloucester,  and  was  buried  in  the  great  church  The  Death 
there.     After  this  princess  death,  which  happened  in  the  year  ®-^-^^*'' 
of  our  Lord  2#1,  the  Roman  interest,  as  Matthew  of  West-  20L    ™* 
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minster  continues,  declined  in  Britain,  and  the  country 
much  embroOed  till  things  were  settled  again  by  the  coming  of 
the  emperor  Septimius  Sevenis. 
AbrirfAo-      To  this  accouut  of  Church  affiiirs,  I  shall  add  something 
*BrUam,      briefly  concerning  the  condition  of  the  island  with  relatioii  to 
tolL^lfitoAr  ^^  State.    And  having  already  had  occasion  to  mention  some- 
what upon  this  head  as  far  as  part  of  the  reign  of  Domitian^  I 
shall  go  on  at  that  period. 
Taeit.  in         Agricola,  Domitian^s  general,  and  viceroy  in  Britain,  having 
OamixL^'  marched  into  the  northern  part  of  the  island,  as  far  as  Gramp- 
Briun.       |||]j^  Qp  Qrantsbain,  defeated  Oalgacus,  general  of  the  Caledo- 
nians, in  a  main  battle,  and  brought  this  part  of  Britain  to  a 
submission,  sailed  round  the  island,  and  arrived  at  Bichborougfa, 
in  Kent,  from  whence  they  set  out. 

The  whole  island  being  thus  discovered,  and  in  a  manner 
conquered,  and  the  south  part  of  it  brought  under  the  regula- 
tions of  a  province,  Agricola  informed  the  emperor  of  his 
success,  who,  envying  his  good  fortune,  recalled  him,  and  sent 
Salustius  Lucullius  for  his  successor,  who  received  the  country 
in  a  very  good  and  settled  condition.  This  Lucullius  held  his 
Hiieton.  post  but  a  short  time,  and  did  htde  memorable,  being  put  to 
!'Aii»?*io.  death  by  the  emperor^s  order,  for  suffering  certain  pikes,  of  a 
new  fashion,  to  be  called  LucuUians. 

Domitian  being  slain  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  96,  Nerva 
succeeded  him,  in  whose  short  reign  we  find  nothing  remark* 
able  in  Britain ;  neither  is  there  much  history  for  this  island 
in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  only  some  authors  take  notice  that  the 
Britons  made  an  attempt  to  recover  their  liberty,  but  were 
quickly  checked. 

Adrian,  who  came  to  the  empire  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
117,  being  informed  that  the  northern  Britons  made  an  irrup- 
tion into  the  Boman  province,  dispatched  Julius  Severus  to 
suppress  them :  but  this  general  being  recalled  for  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  Jews  in  Syria,  could  not  finish  the  enterprise. 
And  therefore,  to  hinder  the  unsubdued  natives  from  gaining 
fiirther  upon  the  Romans,  the  emperor  came  in  person,  with 
an  army ;  and  with  this  reinforcement  charged  the  northern 
Britons,  recovered  such  places  of  strength  as  they  had  taken, 
and  forced  them  to  retire  into  the  woods.  And,  for  the  better 
security  of  the  province,  he  threw  up  a  wall  of  eighty  miles  in 
length  to  defend  the  frontiers.    This  wall,  extending  firom  the 
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Indi  to  the  German  sea,  began  near  BulneBS,  and  paaaing  over  gMrtian.  i 
Ed^i,  or  Solway  Frith,  was  carried  on  by  (Wlide,  and  ended  o^^Bnt. 
at  Wakend,  about  three  miles  from  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

The  provincial  Britons,  now  fearing  nothing  so  much  as  an 
invafloon  from  their  northern  countrymen,  stuck  to  the  interest 
of  the  empire,  and  willingly  conformed  to  the  Roman  customs 
and  laws. 

Upon  Adrian^s  death,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  138,  Anto- 19. 
ninus  Pius  mounted  the  throne,  whose  general,  LoUius  Urbicus,  Cmpitolin. 
drivii^  the  enemy  farther  northward,  built  another  wall  between  ]^o,  cap?5. 
Dunbritton  and    Edinburgh  Frith*      For  this  fortification, 
thoqgh  conmionly  called  Severus^s  wall,  was  built  in  the  reign 
of  Antoninus  Pius. 

The  next  emperons  were  Marcus  AureUus  and  Lucius  V erus,  Cambd. 
who  governed  jointly  till  the  death  of  the  latter.  In  this  reign, 
Galphumius  Agricola  had  the  sword  in  Britain,  who,  being 
well  qualified  both  for  the  civil  and  military  part,  quieted  the 
disturbances  of  the  north,  and  reconciled  the  barbarians  to  a 
snbmission.  And  thus  the  affiurs  of  the  island  continued  easy 
till  about  the  year  of  our  Lord  186,  when  the  northern  Britons 
having  forced  the  wall,  surprised  the  Soman  camp,  cut  most  i>io,  iii>.  72. 
of  the  troops  with  the  general  in  pieces,  and  marching  onward 
haiasBed  the  province  to  a  great  extent. 

Oommodus,  who  was  now  emperor,  being  terrified  with  this 
misfortune,  sent  Ulpius  Maroellus  against  them,  who  being  a 
person  of  great  courage,  temper,  and  experience,  quickly  chas- 
tised the  Britons  for  their  incursion,  and  revived  the  discipline 
of  the  army. 

Commodus,  being  displeased  with  his  general^s  reputation, 
put  him  out  of  commission,  and  gave  the  government  of  Britain 
to  Helvius  Pertinax,  who,  at  his  arrival,  found  the  army  muti- 
nous, and  out  of  order :  this  difficulty  he  got  over,  and  punished 
the  mutineers,  though  with  great  hazard  to  his  person.  How- 
ever, having  no  fancy  for  the  employment,  he  got  leave  to 
resign,  being  succeeded  by  dodius  Albinus.  But  this  general, 
being  misinformed  abobt  the  death  of  Commodus,  and  haran- 
guing his  troops  in  favour  of  an  aristocracy  under  the  senate, 
Gonmiodus  was  so  enraged  at  this  liberty,  that  he  presently 
discharged  him,  sending  Junius  Severus  in  his  room ;  of  whose 
government,  either  for  time  or  action,  we  have  little  of  cer- 
tainty.   Commodus,  being  murdered  not  long  after  (a.d.  192), 
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and  the  reigns  of  Pertinax  and  Didius  Julianus  being  Yery 
short,  we  find  Albinus  again  at  the  head  of  an  army  in  Britaio, 
in  the  beginning  of  Severus^s  reign :  these  two  competitors 
trying   their   fortune  in  a  battle  near  Lyons,  Albinus  waa 
defeated   and  killed.     And  now  Severus,  being  possessed  of 
the  empire  without  a  rival,  divided  Britain  into  two  govern- 
ments; giving  the  north  part  to  Virius  Lupus,  who  was  so 
Sptrt!an.in   incommodod  by  the  incursions  of  the  Meatse  and  Oaledoniims, 
Dio,  u?.*75.  that  he  was  forced  to  purchase  a  peace. 

'D]^^^"^  To  return  to  the  British  Church,  where,  from  the  death  of 
churtk  Lucius  to  the  Dioclesian  persecution,  the  history,  for  about 
KdeTjib.  i.  eighty  years,  is  in  a  manner  sunk.  However,  we  are  thus  far 
Sp  *^i!^***  certain,  both  from  ancient  and  modem,  from  our  own  and 
Aimaiet  foreign  writers,  that  the  Christian  religion  held  on,  through 
Suon!^  the  whole  period,  without  the  least  interruption.  For  this 
Wigor^^.  point,  beside  the  authors  in  the  margin,  I  shall  produce  a 
Henry  of     testimony  or  two  from  the  Fathers. 

Raduiphut  Ongeu,  who  died  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  2o3,  puts  this 
^Diceto,    qu^ijJQjj^  j,^  jjjg  fourth  Homily  upon  Ezekiel :  "  When,^'  says 

he,  '*  did  ever  the  country  of  Britain  own  the  unity  of  the 
€k)dhead  before  the  coming  of  our  Saviour  T  And,  in  his 
sixth  Homily  upon  the  first  chapter  of  St.  Luke,  he  tells  us, 
that  '*  the  influence  of  the  €k)spel,  and  the  power  of  our 
Saviour^s  kingdom,  reached  as  far  as  Britun,  which  seemed  to 
lie  in  another  division  of  the  world.^'* 

And  Tertullian,  who  lived  before  Origen,  in  his  list  of  the 
converted  nations,  mentions  ^'  the  difierent  clans  of  the  Moors, 
the  provinces  of  Spain,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  the  countiy 
of  the  Oauls,  and  that  in  Britain,  the  Gtospel  had  made  its  way 
through  places  impregnable  against  the  Boman  arms.**^  And  a 
little  after  he  adds :  ^'  the  Germans  are  not  suffered  to  pass 
their  bounds ;  the  Britons  are,  as  it  were,  imprisoned  by  the 
ocean ;  the  Moors  are  kept  within  compass,  and  blocked  up 
with  the  Boman  legions :  nay,  the  victorious  empire  itself  is 
not  without  its  limits  and  non  ultra ;  but  the  dominions  of  our 
Tertui.  lib.  Saviour  havo  no  frontiers  to  confine  {hem :  his  authority  is 
cap'?."  owned  in  every  climate,  and  his  majesty  adored  by  all  the 
nations  above  mentioned.*" 

To  the  testimonies  of  Origen  and  Tertullian,  we  may  add 

those  of  Gildas  and  Bede,  the  one  a  Briton,  the  other  a  Saxon, 

oadM^Hist.  jyjj  jj^^jj  ^£  them  natives  of  this  island.     Gildas,  who  lived  in 
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the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  ii^onns  us,  that  Christianity 
continued    here   to    the  Dioclesian   persecution;    and  Bede  Lib.  i.  Ec- 
affirms  the  same  thing,  adding  withal,  that  the  Britons  were  ^.'^^' 
constant  to  their  profession,  and  maintained  the  faith  without 
apostasy  or  heretical  corruption. 

Before  I  proceed  any  farther  upon  this  persecution,  I  shall 
run  through  the  interval  in  a  word  or  two ;  and  just  touch 
upon  the  British  affiurs,  with  reference  to  the  Roman  empire. 

Seyerus  haying  defeated  his  rivals,  and  grown  absolute  in  Herod. 
the  empire,  was  at  leisure  to  attend  the  business  of  this  island;  sevents 
from  whence  he  had  lately  received  intellii?ence  by  Virius"^.^'' 
Lupus,  that  the  northern  Britons  had  broke  into  the  Roman  into  Britain, 
province,  and  harassed  the  country ;  and  that  there  was  need  cuUk^^ 
of  a  reinforcement  to  deal  with  them.     The  emperor  Severus,  ^^^^X 
being  an  ambitious  prince,  was  glad  of  the  news,  in  hopes  of  ai^nSw. 
triumph ;  to  this  purpose,  he  goes  in  person  in  the  expedition. 
The  enemy  being  discouraged  with  the  formidableness  of  the 
preparations,  sent  an  embassy  to  excuse  what  they  had  done, 
and  beg  a  peace.    But  the  emperor,  being  unwilling  to  lose 
the  opportunity  of  a  victory,  threw  in  delays,  and  drew  out  the 
treaty  in  length ;  and  when  his  troops  were  ready  to  march,  he 
diamiased  the  ambassadors,  without  concluding  upon  any  articles.  20. 

At  his  arrival  in  Britain,  he  found  great  difficulties  in  his  Dio,  lib.  76. 
mardi,  being  obliged  to  pass  a  great  many  rivers  and  morasses, 
to  cut  down  woods,  dig  through  hiUs,  and  make  causeways 
over  places  otherwise  unpassable.    These  disadvantages  were 
a  great  fatigue  to  his  forces,  and  lessened  them  to  the  number 
of  fifty  thousand:  however,  the  emperor  pursued  his  point, 
uid  held  on  his  march  to  the  extremity  of  tiie  island ;  and,  in 
fine,  obliged  the  northern  Britons  to  lay  down  their  arms,  sub- 
mit to  a  peace,  and  resign  a  great  part  of  their  country.    He  Spart.  in 
likewise  strengthened  Adrian^s  waU,  repairing  it  with  stone,  capTis. 
and  making  it  a  fortification  of  twelve  foot  high  and  eight  g^^^ 
foot  thick,  with  towers  and  battlements  at  proper  distances. 
At  his  return  into  the  province,  he  gave  the  command  of  the 
ftnny  to  his  eldest  son  Antoninus  Garacalla,  committing  the 
administration  of  justice  to  his  youngest  son  Geta. 

The  ^nperor  had  no  sooner  quitted  the  enemy^s  country, 
but  they  began  to  draw  their  troops  together ;  upon  which  he 
ordered  his  army  to  fall  upon  them,  and  give  no  quarter ;  but 
before  his  commands  were  executed,  he  died  at  York. 
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He  waB  suooeeded  by  his  son  GaracaUa,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  211,  who  made  peace  with  the  Britons,  and  reoming 
hostages,  returned  to  Bome.  From  this  time  there  is  a  silent 
interval  of  the  affiurs  of  this  isUnd  for  many  years :  only  it  is 
probable,  some  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  as  LoUiiuuis,  Victorinus, 
Posthumus,  Tetricus,  and  Marius,  in  the  reign  of  Qallienns, 
might  usurp  the  government  here ;  as  may  be  conjectnred  by 
their  coins,  which  have  been  found  in  great  quantities. 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord  284s  Diodesian  was  proclaimed 
emperor ;  in  the  third  year  of  whose  reign,  Garansius,  a  person 
of  no  extraction,  but  of  great  courage  and  abilities,  and  of  an 
enterprising  temper,  gave  Dioclesian  some  trouble  in  ftitain. 
This  Garausius,  being  ordered  to  guard  the  coasts  against  the 
Franks  and  Saxons,  misbehaving  himself  in  his  poet,  and 
being  suspected  of  holding  a  correspondence  with  the  enemy, 
was  ordered  to  be  executed  by  Maximianus,  who  was  now 
raised  by  Dioclesian  to  a  partnership  in  the  empire.  Garaa- 
sins  having  notice  of  this  order,  assumed  the  purple  in  his  own 
defence,  and  set  up  for  himself,  and  seizing  upon  Britain,  held 
it  seven  years,  maintaining  his  ground  with  great  conduct  and 
resolution;  but  at  last  he  was  assassinated  by  AUectus,  a 
friend  of  his,  whom  he  had  used  with  the  greatest  confidence, 
and  trusted  with  the  main  of  his  afiBiirs.  This  AUectus  usurped 
the  island  three  years,  and  was  then  slain  in  the  field  by  the 
prsefectus  prsetorio  Asclepiodotus,  who  conmianded  under 
Ck>n8tantius  Ohiorus.  And  thus,  after  ten  years'  revolt, 
Britain  was  recovered  to  the  Roman  emperors. 

This  reign  of  Dioclesian  brings  the  history  to  the  Ghnrch, 
which  now  sufibred  a  terrible  persecution.  This  storm  broke 
out  at  Nicomedia,  in  February,  a.d.  308,  when  an  imperial 
edict  was  published  for  pulling  down  churches,  and  burning 
the  holy  Scriptures ;  that  no  Ghristians  should  be  capable  ot 
any  office  or  post  of  honour ;  that  they  should  be  outlawed,  and 
barred  the  privilege  of  maintaining  an  action ;  and  that  no  pre- 
tence of  quality  should  excuse  them  from  being  put  to  the  torture. 

This  dreadful  persecution  being  no  less  general  than  violent, 
Britain  had  a  share  in  the  severity :  and  though  Gonstantius 
Ohiorus,  who  was  a  favourer  of  the  Ghristians,  had  the  govern- 
ment of  Britain  at  this  time,  yet  being  no  more  than  Gaosar,  he 
was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Dioclesian  and  Maximianus,  and 
obliged  to  execute  their  orders :  for,  as  Aurelius  Victor  ob- 
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senres,  though  the  titles  of  Augustus  and  Onsar  were  both 
names  of  sovereignty,  yet  the  latter  had  more  of  sound  than 
power  in  it,  being  perfectly  under  the  command  of  him  that 
was  Augustus :  and,  therefore,  Lactantius  says,  when  Diocle-  LMstant.  do 
uan  called  Oalerius  Gsesar,  after  his  defeating  the  Persians ;  !!^'^T 
Gakrius  replied,  in  a  question,  with  some  disgust,  '^  Quousque 
Caesarr — How  long  must  I  be  Gsesar!  meaning,  he  expected 
to  be  advanced  to  the  supreme  station  of  Augustus.    Gon- 
stantitts,  therefore,  having  no  more  than  a  subordinate  com- 
mand when  the  Diodesian  persecution  came  on,  was  forced  to 
see  some  rigorous  orders  put  in  execution.    Thus  Lactantius 
informs  us,  that  ^'  the  edict  against  the  Ohristians  was  sent  to  id.  eap.  15. 
CoDstantius  without  asking  his  consent:^  and  he  confesses, 
CoDstantius  complied  so  fiur  as  to  ^'  pull  down  their  churches.^ 
But  his  kindness,  when  deolared  Augustus,  made  the  Ghristiaiis 
willing  to  foi*get  what  they  had  sufiered  under  him  in  other  re- 
q>ects.    From  this  observation,  we  may  conclude  the  persecu- 
tion was  general,  till  Diodesian  and  Maximian  resigned  the 
empire,  a.d.  305:  upon  which,  Gonstantius  being  dedared 
Augustas,  the  persecution  ceased  in  Britain  and  other  places 
of  the  west;   where,  Eusebius  affirms,  it  did  not  last  twoEiiBeb.de 
years,  though  it  continued  ten  in  the  east.    But  though  the  Pi£^^s. 
persecution  was  comparatively  short,  yet  it  went  to  the  extremity 
of  punishment,  and  took  away  the  lives  of  several  Christians. 

When  Gildas  comes  to  this  period,  he  first  gives  a  general 
deaeription  of  what  the  Ohristians  suffered,  in  these  words : —  Hitt.  p.  ii. 
^^  The  churches,^  says  he,  ^^  were  demolished  throughout  the 
whole  empire ;  the  holy  Scriptures  searched  for  and  burnt  in 
the  streets,  and  the  priests  and  people  dragged  to  the  shambles 
and  butchered  like  sheep ;  insomuch,  that  in  some  provinces 
there  was  scarcely  any  remains  of  Ghristianity.  How  miserably 
the  Christians  were  forced  to  fly  from  one  country  to  another ! 
What  slaughters !  What  various  kinds  of  torment !  What  21. 
numbers  were  frighted  into  apostasy,  and  how  gloriousfy 
others  endured  the  trial,  and  were  constant  to  martyrdom! 
In  short,  how  savage  the  heathens  were  in  their  persecution, 
and  how  remarkable  the  Christians,  for  their  patience,  may  be 
learned  from  ecdesiastical  history:  during  which  time,  the 
whole  Church  seemed  to  be  under  execution,  and  charging 
bravely  through  this  ill-natured  inhospitable  world,  marched 
(as  it  were)  in  whole  bodies  to  heaven.^ 
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^'Lm  ^"^  '"^^^  ^^  general;  and  then  comingto  his  own  country, 
^oTp^  Britaui)  he  continues :  '^  That  God,  in  his  great  mercy,  willing 
^^^  *^  that  all  men  should  be  saved,  fortified  the  martyrs  with  extra- 
ordinary courage,  and  raised  them  to  a  noble  instance  of 
perseverance;  whose  places  of  burial,  were  they  not  in  the 
possession  of  a  barbarous  and  foreign  nation,  might  refresh 
the  idea  of  their  sufierings,  and  be  a  serviceable  sight  to  our 
countrymen.*' 

After  this,  Gildas  goes  on  and  tells  us,  that  St.  Alban  of 
Verulam,  Aaron,  and  Julius  of  Caerleon,  and  others  of  both 
sexes  in  several  places,  suffered  martyrdom  with  the  utmost 
firmness  and  resolution*  As  for  St.  Alban,  he  relates  how 
he  sheltered  a  confessor;  with  what  fortitude  he  suffered, 
what  miracles  he  wrought,  and  what  impression  he  made  on 
the  executioner:  but  this  being  mentioned  more  at  large  by 
Bede,  I  shaU  wave  the  particulars  till  I  come  to  that  author. 
But  to  take  leave  of  Gildas,  who  adds,  ^^that  many  other 
Christians  were  dispatched  with  diversity  of  torture,  and  torn 
limb  from  limb  in  a  most  unheard  of  and  cruel  manner ;  that 
those  who  escaped  the  fury  of  their  persecutors  retired  to 
woods  and  deserts,  and  hid  themselves  in  caves,  where  they 
continued  confessors  till  Qod  was  pleased  to  revenge  their 
usage  upon  their  persecutors,  and  afford  better  times  to  the 
Church.'' 
St  AJban't  Amougst  the  British  martyrs,  St.  Alban  being  not  only  the 
martyrdom,  g^  |^^^  ^^  mosi  eminent,  I  shall  be  somewhat  more  parti- 
cular in  the  relation.  St.  Alban  is  said  to  have  been  a  person 
of  noble  extraction ;  he  lived  in  the  town  of  Verulam,  which 
had  the  privilege  of  a  Roman  colony.  It  stood  near  our  St. 
Alban's,  and  was  sacked  at  a  miserable  rate  by  the  Britons, 
under  the  conduct  of  Boadicea,  when  Suetonius  Paulinus  was 
Twit.  An-  Nero's  general  and  governor  in  this  island.  Thus  much  for 
^  ^Ub.^62.  ^®  phu^e.  As  for  the  martyr,  he  is  mentioned  by  Venantius 
Fortunatus,  among  the  rest  of  his  glorious  catalolog^e : 

Ub.  8.  Albanwn  egregiumfoBcwnda  Britannia  proferi. 

About  the  year  of  our  Lord  303,  when  Diodesian  and 
Maximianus  Hercubeus  were  joint  emperors,  the  persecution 
spread  from  the  east  as  far  as  Britain.  At  this  time.  St. 
Alban,  though  a  pagan,  yet  being  of  a  generous  and  hospitable 
temper,  entertained  a  clergyman  that  absconded  upon  the  score 
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of  the  persecution.  St.  Alban,  being  affected  with  the  pious 
behaviour  of  this  stranger,  who  spent  a  great  part  of  his  time 
in  prayer  and  other  religious  exercises,  was  suddenly  wrought  ^<^ J^ 
upon  by  the  grace  of  God  to  imitate  his  example ;  and  being  ub.  i.  ca^.'z. 
instructed  by  him,  was  brought  from  his  error  by  degrees,  and 
at  Ust  thoroughly  converted.  This  clergyman  continuing 
several  days  at  St.  Alban^s  house,  the  Roman  governor  hap- 
pened to  hear  of  it ;  upon  which  he  ordered  some  of  his  sol- 
diers to  make  search  and  apprehend  him ;  who,  coming  to  the 
house,  St.  Alban,  putting  on  the  cleigyman'^s  habit,  and  so 
counterfeiting  his  person  to  the  soldiers,  was  bound  and  carried 
off  to  the  judge.  Now  it  happened  that  this  magistrate  was 
standing  by  the  altars,  and  offering  sacrifice  to  the  pretended 
deities,  when  St.  Alban  was  brought  before  him.  The  appear- 
ing of  this  saint  put  him  into  a  great  passion ;  and  thus,  being 
enraged  that  the  other  should  presume  to  shelter  a  Christian, 
and  expose  himself  to  danger  with  such  resolution,  ordered 
him  to  be  dragged  to  the  statues  of  his  idols,  and  then  menaced 
him  in  this  manner : — ^^  Because,''^  says  he,  '^you  have  had  the 
assurance  to  conceal  a  sacrilegious  person,  and  one  that  has 
revolted  from  the  gods,  rather  than  deliver  him  into  the  hands 
of  justice,  that  he  might  be  punished  for  his  blasphemy ;  for 
this  misbehaviour,  you  shall  be  treated  like  that  criminal,  if 
you  pretend  to  go  off  from  our  religion.'"  But  St.  Alban,  who 
frankly  declared  himself  a  Christian,  was  not  at  all  moved  by 
the  threatenings  of  this  magistrate,  but  told  him  plainly  he 
could  not  obey  his  orders.  The  judge  then  asking  him  about 
his  family,  he  answered.  That  question  was  foreign  to  the  pur- 
pose ;  but  if  he  was  desirous  of  being  informed  of  the  true 
religion,  he  told  him  he  was  a  Christian,  and  was  ready  to  be 
serviceable  to  him  under  that  character.  Upon  this,  the 
judge  asking  his  name,  St.  Alban  siatisfied  his  question,  adding 
withal,  that  he  was  a  constant  worshipper  of  the  living  and 
true  Grod.  The  judge,  being  worked  up  into  rage  by  his 
aDSweiB,  commanded  him  to  sacrifice  immediately  to  the  im- 
mortal  gods,  if  he  expected  to  be  for  ever  happy.  St.  Alban 
told  him,  that  those  sacrifices  were  offered  to  evil  spirits ;  that 
the  pagans  paid  homage  to  devils,  who  were  in  no  condition 
to  assist  their  votaries,  or  make  them  a  jot  the  better  for  their 
application.  So  far  was  this  worship  from  procuring  any 
advantage,  that,  on  the  other  side,  Uiose  who  sacrificed  to 
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these  statues  would  be  eternally  punished  in  hell  for  their 
idolatry.     By  the  freedom  of  this  discourse,  the  judge  being 
blown  up  to  the  utmost  fury,  ordered  the  holy  confessor  to  be 
seized  by  the  officers,  and  put  to  the  question ;  imagining  that 
pain  might  go  £Eu*ther  with  him  than  menacing ;    that  his 
r«™ge*a.igS  give  way,  and  his  constancy  be  Lrcome  by 
22.  torture.     But  St.  Alban  disappointed  the  court,  and  though 
they  strained  their  inYention  to  put  him  to  pain,  yet  he  seemed 
to  sufier  not  only  with  patience,  but  satisfaction.     When  the 
judge  perceived  the  rack  signified  nothing,  and  that  St.  Alban 
was  not  to  be  wrought  on  by  any  terror,  he  ordered  him  to  be 
beheaded.  Being  led  to  execution,  he  was  to  pass  over  a  river ; 
and  coming  to  the  bridge,  he  found  a  vast  crowd  of  people,  of 
all  ages  and  degrees,  many  of  which  were  supposed  to  attend 
him  out  of  respect.     The  bridge  being  blocked  up  with  this 
vast  number,  who  could  scarcely  all  have  passi3d  till  night, 
St.  Alban,  whose  zeal  could  not  well  digest  any  delay  of  his 
martyrdom,  came  to  the  river-side,  and  lifting  up  his  eyes  to 
heaven,  made  a  mental  prayer:  upon  which  the  stream  im- 
mediately parting,  the  channel  was  passable.     This,  we  may 
imagine,  was  a  surprising  spectacle  to  the  company,  since  the 
executioner  himself  was  converted  by  it.      This  man  being 
struck  with  the  muracle,  and  touched  with  the  grace  of  God, 
threw  away  his  drawn  sword ;  and  when  he  came  to  the  place, 
fell  down  at  St.  Alban^s  feet,  and  desired  that  instead  of 
beheading  him,  he  might  have  the  honour  to  die  with  him,  or 
rather  for  him,  if  they  pleased.     The  headsman  turning  Chris- 
tian, made  a  stop  in  the  execution :  upon  which  St.  Alban 
walked  up  a  neighbouring  hill,  where,  praying  for  water,  a 
fountain  burst  out  immediately  at  his  feet.     Here  the  noble 
martyr  sufiered,  and  received  his  crown  :  and  the  person  that 
struck  off  his  head  was  seized  with  exemplary  vengeance,  his 
eyes  dropping  out  of  his  head  immediately  upon  the  stroke 
given  to  St.  Alban.     That  soldier  was  likewise  beheaded  at 
the  same  time  who  refused  to  execute  St.  Alban ;  who  not- 
withstanding he  had  not  time  to  receive  the  initiating  sacra- 
ment, yet,  being  baptized  in  his  blood,  we  may  conclude  him 
qualified  for  heaven.     The  judge,  being  surprised  with  these 
unexpected  accidents,  and  astonished  with*  the  interpositions 
of  heaven,  ordered  a  stop  to  be  put  to  the  persecution. 

St.  Alban  sufiered  upon  the  20th  of  June,  near  the  city  of 
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Verulam,  which,  in  Bedels  time,  was  called  Uverlamacestir,  Bctie,  ibid. 
or  Uvarlingacestir.  In  this  place,  when  the  times  grew  more  veii.  foi.  u. 
finrourable,  there  was  a  stately  church  built  in  honour  of  the 
martyr^s  memory,  where,  as  Bede  continues,  sick  people  are 
recovered,  and  several  miraculous  cures  performed  to  this  very 
day.  The  place  where  St.  Alban  suffered  vras  called  Holm 
Horst  by  the  Saxons,  which  signifies  a  woody  place. 

This  relation  contains  an  account  of  the  ancient  acts  of  St. 
Alban^s  martyrdom,  which  Bede  has  inserted  in  his  Eksclesias- 
tical  History,  without  making  the  least  question  of  the  autho- 
rity. This  narrative  used  likewise  to  be  read  upon  St.  Alban'^s 
anniversary  in  the  English  Church  before  the  Norman  con- 
quest, as  appears  by  the  Saxon  copy  in  the  Cambridge  edition 
of  Bede ;  and  by  ibe  breviary,  secundum  usum  Sarum ;  first 
probably  drawn  up  by  Osmund,  who  might  receive  this  par- 
ticular service,  put  into  form  by  Alfirick,  who  was  abbot  of 
St.  AJban^s  about  the  end  of  the  tenth  century.  Matthew  uther,  Bn- 
Paris,  in  his  History  of  the  Abbots  of  St.  Alban's,  tells  ^^i^^t 
VB,  that  this  ^^  Alfrick,  upon  the  promotion  of  his  brother 
Leofirick  to  the  se0  of  Canterbury,  being  chosen  abbot  of  St. 
Alban'^B,  drew  up  the  short  history  of  St.  Alban^s  sufl^ngs, 
which  is  now  used  in  the  Church,  and  set  notes  to  it ;  and  by 
the  interest  of  his  brother,  the  archbishop,  brought  the  form 
into  public  use  throughout  the  province,  and  raised  the  anni- 
veraary  to  a  holyday.*"  This  relation  concerning  St.  Alban, 
mentioned  by  Bede,  agrees  exactly  with  a  very  ancient  account 
written  in  the  Verulamian  or  British  language,  as  Matthew 
Paris  informs  us.  The  account  translated  out  of  British  into 
Latin  by  one  Unwo,  a  priest,  may  be  seen  in  archbishop 
Usher,  who  likewise  takes  notice  of  an  old  inscription  dug  up  uiher,  ibid. 
in  St.  Albania  church  in  the  year  1257,  with  these  words, 
^*  In  this  mausoleum  was  found  the  venerable  corps  of  St.  Alban, 
the  proto-nuirtyr  of  Britain.**^  This  inscription,  upon  a  leaden 
plate,  is  thought  to  have  been  made  in  the  reign  of  king  Offii. 

The  miracles  of  a  fountain  breaking  out  at  St.  Albania  feet, 
and  the  executioner^s  eyes  dropping  out  of  his  head,  are  un- 
mentioned  by  Gildas,  who  only  takes  notice  of  his  drjring  up 
a  passage  in  the  river.  But  then  we  are  to  observe,  that 
Gildas  is  very  brief,  and  does  not  seem  to  design  a  detail 
of  circumstances.    And  to  show  that  Bede  is  not  singular 
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in    recounting    these    miracles,    Ado    Viennensis,    Babanus 
Mauros,  Notkerus,  and  Mattheus  Florilegus,  affirm  the  same 
Ibid.  thing. 

Normaonto     ^'^  '^^  ^^'  ^^^^''^^  miraclcs,  being  attested  by  authors  of 
dMte/ftctw^such  antiquity  and  credit,  I  do  not  see  why  they  should  be 
torowhihy  questioned.     That  miracles  were  wrought  in  the  Church,  at 
St.  Alban.    ^y^js  time  of  day,  is  clear  from  the  writings  of  the  ancients. 
To  suppose  there  are  no  miracles  but  those  in  the  Bible,  is 
to  believe  too  little.      To  imagine  that  God  should  exert  his 
omnipotence,  and  appear  supematurally  for  his  servants  in  no 
place  but  Jewry,  and  in  no  age  since  the  apostles,  is  an  unrea- 
sonable fancy :  for  since  the  world  was  not  all  converted  in  the 
apostles^  times,  and  God  designed  the  further  enlargement  of 
his  Church,  why  should  we  not  believe  He  should  give  the 
pagans  the  highest  proof  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and 
honour  his  servants  with  the  most  undisputed  credentials! 
Now  if  this  is  very  reasonable  to  suppose,  why  should  St. 
Alban^s  miracles   be  disbelieved,  the  occasion  being   great 
enough  for  such  an  extraordinary  interposition?     For,   by 
this   means,   the   martyr  must  be  mightily   supported,   the 
British  Christians  fortified  against  the  persecution,  and  the 
23.  pagans  surprised  into  a  conversion. 
Si.  AttmCt       The  behaviour  of  St.  Alban  at  his  death,  and  other  extra- 
•^^^^  ordinary  circumstances,  made,  as  we  may  easily  imagine,  a 
«<ri(men^  stroug  imprcssiou  upon  the  company ;    insomuch  that  many  of 
^j^mng  ^j^^^  ytQi^  much  altered  from  their  old  sentiments,  and  enter- 
HUtor^*™*  tained  very  different  notions  of  Christianity  from  what  they 
m»Wi^     had  formerly.     Being  thus  well  prepared,  one  of  them,  more 
Harptfieid,  forward  thim  the  rest,  delivered  himself  to  this  purpose :  he 
di^i'i^i.  ^^^  *^*i®™'  ***  ^f  S*-  ^l'^^  '^  proved  his  belief  by  nothing 
u  l^'  B  •   ^^^  ^^^^^  rhetoric,  he  should  not  have  wondered  if  his  country- 
tan.  Ecdet.  men  had  taken  no  notice  of  the  discourse ;  for  why  should  they 
Antiquit     gurre0(jer  themselves  to  a  persuasion  which  stood  condemned 
by  the  constitution,  contradicted  the  religious  customs  of  their 
ancestors,  and  seemed  likewise  not  very  reconcileable  to  reasim 
itself!    But  since  he  produced  miracles  for  his  doctrine,  not 
to  be  gained  over  by  such  irresistible  evidence,  was  in  efiect 
to  stand  out  against  the  onmipotency  of  God :  for  that  God 
was  the  author  of  these  wonderful  effects,  is  beyond  all  ques- 
tion.    With  what  colour  of  sense,  then,  can  we  dispute  the 
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truth  of  those  tenets,  and  the  importance  of  that  doctrine, 
thus  supematurally  attested !  For  when,  says  he,  was  ever 
any  thing  of  this  kind  performed  by  our  deities,  or  heard  of  in 
our  religion !  And,  besides  all  this,  the  character  of  the  man 
was  altogether  admirable:  his  patience  and  constancy,  his 
temper  and  devotion,  were  particularly  remarkable ;  insomuch 
that,  all  things  considered,  his  behaviour  seems  almost  as  great 
a  miracle  as  any  of  the  rest.  When  he  was  affronted  and 
outraged,  he  seemed  not  at  all  uneasy,  nor  made  any  return 
in  resenting  language  ;  nor,  indeed,  seemed  to  have  any 
passion  about  him,  unless  that  of  pity.  And  when  he  was 
brought  to  the  place  of  execution,  there  was  so  much  uncon- 
cemednesB  and  pleasure  in  his  &ce,  as  if  he  had  been  going  to 
an  entertainment.  Who,  upon  reflection,  does  not  easily 
perceive  that  Alban  was  supported  with  more  than  human 
asfflstance  !  and  if  such  greatness  and  constancy  are  the  pecu- 
liar privileges  of  divine  favour,  the  next  question  is,  What  sort 
of  people  are  qualified  for  it !  Does  Otod  use  to  dignify  wicked 
and  profligate  persons  with  such  a  particular  countenance! 
No,  certainly ;  such  blessings  are  bestowed  on  none  but  the 
virtuous  and  devout.  And,  at  last,  he  concluded  that  the 
best  service  they  could  do  for  themselves  and  country  was  to 
resign  to  St.  Alban^s  principles,  and  to  imitate  his  practice. 

This  discourse  being  well  received  by  the  company,  they 
unanimously  declared  for  the  Christian  religion ;  and  wanting 
a  person  to  inform  them  more  fully,  and  assist  them  in  reli- 
gious offices,  they  went  in  quest  of  the  clergynum  lodged  by 
St.  Alban.  This  old  man  had  taken  a  journey  into  Wales, 
where  his  preaching  was  extraordinarily  successful,  insomuch 
that  he  was  talked  of,  for  his  conversions,  far  and  near.  The 
men  of  Verulam  above  mentioned,  being  informed  where  to 
find  St.  Alban^s  instructor,  travelled,  about  a  thousand  of 
them,  into  Wales,  where  they  were  all  baptized  by  him.  This 
extraordinary  visit  promoted  the  progress  of  Christianity,  and 
made  the  pagans  still  more  desirous  of  inquiring  into  it.  But 
the  burghers  of  Verulam,  who  continued  heathens,  being  dis- 
turbed at  the  losing  so  many  of  their  neighbours,  who,  upon 
their  turning  Christians,  settled  in  Wales ;  being  disturbed, 
I  say,  at  this  accident,  they  formed  themselves  into  troops, 
and  made  an  expedition  against  them;  and,  without  any 
regard  either  to  friendship,  blood,  or  innocence,  fell  upon  their 
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townsmen,  the  new  oonverta,  and  cut  them  in  pieces.  And  as 
for  the  priest  that  had  taken  care  of  them,  they  brought  him 
off  to  Verulam,  to  put  him  to  a  more  cruel  death.  Upon  his 
drawing  near  the  city,  the  Verulamians  ran  out  in  a  rage  to 
see  him,  laying  the  death  of  their  friends  and  relations  all  to 
his  charge.  Being  thus  heated  with  revenge,  they  seized  the 
holy  man,  used  him  with  all  the  barbarity  imaginable,  and 
hacked  and  wounded  him  almost  in  every  part ;  under  all 
which  cruelty  he  showed  no  signs  of  the  least  uneasiness,  but 
seemed  impregnable  against  torture,  and  superior  to  the  im- 
pressions of  pain.  Indeed  the  people  wondered  to  see  an 
old  infirm  body  bear  up  under  so  much  execution,  a  small 
part  of  which  was  sufficient  to  dispatch  the  most  robust 
person. 

This  being  a  very  surprising  spectacle,  the  people  were 
divided  in  their  opinion  about  the  martyr;  some  imputing 
this  extraordinary  fortitude  to  the  force  of  witchcraft,  and 
others  to  a  divine  power.  These  latter  took  the  courage  to 
remonstrate  loudly  against  the  barbarity  of  their  countiymen : 
they  told  them  it  was  a  scandalous  instance  of  passion  to  treat 
an  innocent  person  at  such  a  savage  rate,  and  that  it  was  inhu- 
manity to  use  even  the  worst  malefactor  with  such  rigour ; 
they  desired  to  know  what  crime  they  could  lay  to  his  charge ; 
unless  it  was  a  fault  to  bring  people  off  from  a  bloody  and 
unreasonable  religion,  and  from  the  excesses  of  a  brutish  and 
libertine  behaviour;  whereas,  if  they  rightly  considered  the 
case,  they  ought  to  receive  this  person  with  all  imaginable 
respect,  and  put  him  in  a  station  of  ease  and  honour  for  the 
public  service  he  had  done  them,  by  teaching  people  the 
worship  of  the  true  Qod,  and  promoting  such  a  reformation  of 
manners.  As  for  themselves,  they  declared,  they  looked  upon 
him  as  a  peculiar  &vourite  of  Heaven,  and  that  his  persecutors 
were  highly  under  the  divine  displeasure,  for  putting  such 
undeserved  usage  upon  an  innocent  man.  Having  spoken 
their  mind  with  this  plainness,  they  recommended  themiselves 
to  our  Saviour,  and  desired  the  martyr  to  pray  for  them :  upon 
which  the  infidel  mob  fell  upon  them  and  dispatched  them, 
with  the  martyr  above  mentioned. 
24.  This  holy  man  (by  some  called  Amphibalus)  suflfered  at 
Rudbum,  about  three  miles  from  Verulam,  in  which  town 
Thomas  Rudbum,  who  wrote  in  the  fifteenth  century,  affirms, 
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there  were  two  kniYes  of  an  extraordinary  size,  supposed  to  be 
used  upon  this  occasion. 
r:i£       It  18  granted,  the  martyrdom  of  this  clergyman,  St.  Alban^s 
ix.    guest,  is  neither  mentioned  in  Gildas,  Bede,  nor  any  of  the 
4]^.    ancient  martyrologies ;  but  Matthew  Paris  and  other  histo- Hupafieid, 
.  ^, .    rians  youch  the  matter  of  fact  from  a  book  of  great  antiquity  cIet^ Anglic. 
in  St.  Albania  monastery,  which,  I  suppose,  is  the  same  with  ^^^j^  j  {' 
the  author  that  Harpsfield  makes  elder  than  Bede.    As  for  p.  36.  edit.' 
the  name  Amphibalus,  which  is  given  to  this  clergyman  that  AmjMaiu$ 
suffered,  neither  Oildas,  Bede,  nor  the  Saxon  commemoration -^J^ 
of  St.  Alban,  call  him  by  this  or  any  other  name ;  Qeo£frey  of  <^f«(^rty  of 
Monmouth  being  the  first  author  llutt  mentions  Amphibalus,  usher^  Bn- 
which  appellation,  Archbishop  Usher  supposes,  belongs  more  ^'tiq!^!?.' 
to  the  maa^s  habit  than  his  person.  p-  78. 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord  306,  Dioclesian  and  Maximian  re-  ^7^^ 
signed  the  empire;   upon  which  Qalerius  and  Gonstantius c^f«(< em- 
Ghlorus  were  declared  Augusti,  and  governed  by  a  division  ^^*^^ 
independently  of  each  other :  and  the  western  provinces,  Spain,  ^'^'^^' 
Gaul,  and  Britain,  falling  to  Gonstantius'^s  share,  the  perse-  305. 
cution  ceased,  and  the  Ghristians  were  undisturbed  in  those  Hitt  Ub.  8. 
parts.    Thus  Eusebius  tells  us,  that  the  Ghristians  under  Gon-  <^-  ^^^ 
stantius  had  the  liberty  of  their  religion,  and  were  protected 
from  injury  and  insult.    His  meaning  is,  that  they  lived  in  this 
condition  of  indisturbance,  after  Gonstantius  was  raised  to  the 
supreme  command :  for  when  he  was  only  Gsesar,  he  submitted 
80  iar  to  Dioclesian^s  edict,  as  to  practise  some  severities 
against  them,  as  has  been  already  observed :  but  that  these 
rigours  were  perfectly  against  his  inclination,  appears  by  his 
countenance  afterwards.     This  Gonstantius  Ghlorus,  though 
a  great  favourer  of  the  Ghristians,  was  never  professedly  of 
their  reLurion.    Gambden  takes  notice  of  the  pamn  solemnities  p^m^.Bn- 

-  ,         "  ,  ,  *    °  tan.  descnp- 

at  his  funeral,  and  that  his  deification  was  represented  upon  tionofYork. 
several  coins.   This  learned  antiquary  therefore  seems  to  strain 
in  his  pan^yric  when  he  calls  Gonstantius  an  emperor  ''  sur- 
passing in  all  virtue  and  Ghristian  piety  .^^    Neither  is  he  less  ibid.  p.  703. 
mistaken,  in  making  him  the  founder  of  a  bishopric  at  York. 
It  is  true,  Gonstantius  having  held  his  division  of  the  empire  Ckmakaume 
somewhat  more  than  a  year,  died  in  this  city,  leaving  iheyktherCoi^- 
sovereignty  to  his  eldest  son  Gonstantine.    Thus  the  Greek  ^^* 
MensDon  informs  us,  that  Gonstantius  made  Gonstantine  his  Hist.  ub.io. 

Euteb.  de 
Vit.  Constuitiiii,  tib.  1.  cap.  15.        Mena.  Mali  21. 
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heir  in  the  empire,  being  then  in  Britam.  To  which,  not  to 
mention  any  more,  we  may  add  the  testimony  of  the  oimtor 
Eumen.  Eumonius,  in  his  harangae  to  Constantino,  where  he  calls 
•negync.  gj^^^jj,  ^.^^  "  most  fortunate  country  in  the  muTerae,  for 
having  the  honour  of  seeing  Constantine  first  put  on  his  pmrpie 
there.'' 

As  for  Constantius,  though  he  was  no  declared  Christiaii, 
yet  vfBB  he  so  far  advanced  as  to  acknowledge  the  tme  God. 

•tant.  lib.  1.  priucc.   Haviug  a  mind  to  examine  the  temper  of  his  courtaets* 
*^'  he  pretended  himself  an  enemy  to  the  Christian  religion,  or- 

dering his  servants  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  under  the  penalty 
of  being  discharged,  and  losing  his  favour.  Those  who  were 
Christiana  in  earnest,  told  him  plainly  they  must  retire  and 
resign  their  business,  and  that  the  loss  of  Qod's  favour  must 
not  be  hazarded  to  comply  with  their  prince :  but  others,  who 
professed  Christianity  before,  shrunk  under  the  test;  and 
when  they  found  their  religion  discountenanced  by  Constantius, 
told  him  they  were  ready  to  sacrifice  rather  than  incur  his 
displeasture.  Constantius  having  discovered  the  men,  repri- 
manded them  sharply,  and  dismissed  them  the  court,  letting 
them  know  vrithal,  that  he  had  no  opinion  of  persons  of  such  a 
mercenaiy  belief,  whose  persuasion  was  governed  by  their 
interest ;  and  that  those  would  never  be  true  to  their  prince 
that  were  thus  false  to  their  God.  And  as  for  the  others  that 
were  prepared  to  suffer,  he  commended  them  highly  for  their 
constancy,  esteemed  them  as  his  best  friends,  and  gave  them  a 
share  in  the  administration. 
Con^amiifu  To  rctum  to  Coustantiue,  who  is  said  to  be  bom  in 
bom  m  Bri-  Britain,  uot  only  by  our  English  historians,  but  by  the  gene- 
^^*^  rality  of  others.     The  learned  Cambden  and  Lipsius  had  some 

dispute  about  this  matter :  Cambden  urges  the  general  consent 
of  historians,  excepting  Cedrenus  and  Nicephorus,  both  modem 
authors,  for  the  affirmative.  Lipsius,  among  other  things, 
objects  the  testimony  of  Julius  Firmicus,  who  writes,  that 
^^  Constantine  the  Great  was  bom  at  Tharsus,^  &c.  To  this 
Cambden  returns,  that  it  should  be  written  Constantius  Maxi- 
mus,  instead  of  Constantinus,  and  vouches  two  Oxford  manu- 
scripts for  the  reading.  And  to  prove  these  manuscripts 
authentic,  and  that  the  text  is  to  be  understood,  not  of  Con- 
stantius Chlorus,  but  of   Constantius^s  grandson,   observes. 
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that  Julius  Firmicns  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Gonstantins,  and 
not  till  about  eighteen  years  after  the  death  of  Gonstantine  the 
Great.     The  learned  Gambden  goes  on,  and  argues  from  the  Cambden*B 
text,  where  the  prince  mentioned  is  called  *^  emperor  of  the  ij^Jg,^ 
whole  world,^  which  agrees  to  Gonstantius ;  who,  after  the  J»f  u*^* 
death  of  his  brothers  Gonstantine  and  Gonstance,  was  possessed  cies.  Antiq. 
of  all  the  empire,  and  had  the  style  of  Maximus,  as  appears  ^'  ^^' 
by  several  coins.     Farther,  Firmicus  adds,  that  the  prince 
contested,  ^^  a  prime  etatis  gradu,  as  it  were  from  his  infancy, 
had  the  government  put  in  his  hands.*"     This  passage  cannot 
be  affirmed  of  Gonstantine  the  Great ;  for  he  was  thirty  years 
of  age  before  he  had  this  sublime  character.     But  as  for  his 
son  Gonstantius,  it  may  be  applied  to  him  without  a  strain ; 
for,  as  Gambden  collects  from  Firmicus^s  preface,  he  was  made  25. 
Gsesar,  and  governor  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  empire  at  his 
father^s  vicennalia,  when  he  was  no  more  than  eight  or  nine 
years  of  age. 

At  last,  Gambden  meets  with  something  of  a  difficulty  in 
Firmicus,  and  that  is  the  mention  of  the  emperor^s  children, 
calling  them  'Mnvictissimos  Gsesares,  et  dominos.'*^  Now  it 
IB  certain  Gonstantius  had  no  issue :  to  this  the  learned  anti- 
quary replies,  that  it  is  possible  the  author  might  mean„X3aIlus 
and  Julianus,  who,  when  they  were  declared  Gaesars,  were 
adopted  by  the  emperor.  But  not  relying  much  upon  this 
rqdy,  he  imagines  Firmicus^s  words  may  be  interpreted  as  a 
sort  of  wish,  and  a  complimental  presage  that  Gonstantius 
might  have  children  that  might  answer  the  glorious  character 
of  invincible,  &c.  above  mentioned.  To  fortify  the  opinion  of 
the  learned  antiquary,  Primate  Usher  cites  another  panegyrist  Usher,  bh- 
npon  Gonstantine^s  marriage,  who,  addressing  the  emperor  and  a^^^c!  8.' 
mentioning  his  father  Gonstantius,  ^'  Liberavit  ille,^  says  he, 
*^  Britannias  servitote ;  tu  etiam  nobiles,  illic  oriendo,  fecisti  ;^ 
that  is,  '^  He  restored  Britain  to  her  liberty,  which  country 
was  much  honoured  by  your  majesty'^s  being  bom  there.**^ 

To  proceed,  and  come  farther  down.    A  Saxon  writer  of  the  Uaher,  bh- 
life  of  Helena  affirms  this  lady  to  have  been  a  person  of  great  ^'ti^^^' 
quality,  and  that  her  son  Gonstantine  was  bom  in  Britain. 
Penry  of  Huntington  makes  Helena  the  daughter  of  God,  Hist.  Hb.  15. 
king  of  Golchester.     And  William  of  Malmsbuiy  is  clear  for  Maimshur. 
Gonstantine^s  British  extraction,  and  affirms  it  the  gen^i^  An?]^.^' 
belief  of  his  countrymen.     But,   to  allege  no  more  of  our 
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English  historians,    Constantinus    Porphyrogenitus,    in    his 
Cap.  13.      book  de  Administrando  Imperio,  takes  notice  of  an  order  of 
Constantine^s  the  Great,  written  upon  the  altar  of  St.  Sophia^s 
church ;   the  contents  of  it  were,  that  no  Soman  empefor 
should  intermarry  with  any  foreigner,  unless  with  the  Fnuiks ; 
*' these  being  excepted,  because  Constantino  the  Great  was 
bom  in  those  parts.^  Now  it  is  very  well  known,  that  the  later 
Greeks  comprehended  all  the  western  Europeans  under  the 
name  of  Franks ;  which  is  likewise  the  language  of  the  Turks 
at  this  day.    And  if  Constantino  the  Great  was  a  Frank,  it 
will  follow  that  he  was  born  in  Britain,  because  no  other 
western  countiy  in  Europe  ever  pretended  to  that  honour. 
But  here  it  is  objected,  on  the  other  side,  that  Bede,  who  was 
an  author  of  credit,  makes  no  mention  of  Constantine^s  being 
bom  in  Britain.     This  omission,  Lipsius  fancies,  he  would  not 
LipduB^t      have  been  guilty  of,  had  he  been  furnished  with  matter  of  &ct 
Cambden.    for  the  affirmative.     To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  Bede, 
tam'^^M.  ^^  *  Saxon,  was  not  so  neariy  concemed  in  the  British 
AnUGuit     honour.     And  if  we  consider  this  author,  we  shall  find  him 
^^'  '        touch  very  briefly  upon  the  British  Church  history.     Indeed, 
the  Saxons,  at  their  first  coming,  had  no  good  understanding 
with  the  natives,  and  therefore  we  need  not  wonder  if  they 
were  less  diligent  in  searching  for  records,  and  dilating  upon 
the  advantages  of  a  nation  they  did  not  fancy.     But  all  these 
Monsieur     reasous  and  authorities  will  not  satisfy  some  modem  authors, 
"^   ^     who  are  of  opinion  that  Constantino  the  Great  was  bom  at 
Naissus  in  Dacia,  now  called  Nissa  in  Servia. 
But  to  pass  from  the  place  of  Constantine'^s  birth,  to  the 
A.  D.  306.    condition  of  the  Church  under  his  irovemment ;  the  first  thinir 
Mort.  Per-  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  S^^^  ^^®  Christians  ^^  a  free  exercise  of  their  reli- 
"^-  gion.*^**  This  happy  change  of  the  times  is  mentioned  by  Gildas, 

Gild.  Hist  who  toUs  US,  that  **  after  the  ten  years^  severity  was  over,  and 
^*  the  authors  of  the  persecution  taken  off  by  remarkable  judg- 

ments, the  Christians  were  returned  to  a  state  of  ease ;  the 
victorious  cross  was  dii^layed,  the  churches  rebuilt,  and  the 
holy  solemnities  kept  without  disturbance."*^    And  from  this 
time  we  may  date  the  flourishing  state  of  the  British  Church. 
Fiorii.  His-  And  not  long  after,  it  was,  as  Florilegus  and  Bede  relate, 
Chr.*3i^    that  a  stately  church  was  built  at  Verulam,  in  honour  of 
Bede  E^a  St.  Alban. 

c.  7.   '  But  we  meet  with  a  &rther  evidence  of  the  setUed  condition 
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of  the  British  Churches,  in  the  record  of  the  prelates  that  went 
from  hence  to  the  council  at  Aries ;  to  which  we  find  the  sub-  a.  d.  3U. 
scriptions  of  three  British  bishops,  viz.  Eborius  bishop  of  Sirmond. 
York,  Bestitutns  bishop  of  London,  and  Adelfius  bishop  de  t.l°p.'],&c! 
civitate  colonia  Londinensiiibi.    But  the  difficulty  is,   ^hat^^^^^l^ 
place  is  meant  by  the  civitas  colonia  Londinensium.     Selden  wbacnbe  to 
and  Sir  H.  Spefanan  suppose  it  the  old  colony  of  Maldon,  or  ^ Aries. 
Gamalodunum ;   but  the  learned  Dr.  Stillingfleet  conceives  a  c^^^°* 
more  probable  sense  may  be  given  it :  he  concludes  it  unrea-  ^o^- 1* 
aonaUe  to  imagine^  that  every  Roman  colony  or  city  sent  a  S'tiiiiiig. 
bishop  upon  such  occasions;  for  then  every  council  would ^"^e^*^ 
have  been  far  more  numerous  than  they  are  represented.    He  ^^\ 
thinks  it  improbable  that  Gonstantine    should  summon  sop.75,  ct 
great  a  number  about  the  case  of  the  Donatists,  where  the 
main  busmess  was  only  to  hear  the  parties  and  pronounce 
judgment..    This  observation  seems  reasonable,  if  we  consider 
that  there  were  but  nineteen  bishops  summoned  to  Rome  to 
decide  this  controversy  a  little  before.     The  learned  Dr.  Stil- 
lingfleet goes  on,  and  collects  from  the  subscriptions  of  the 
council  of  Aries,  compared  with  a  passage  in  St.  Hilaiy,  that 
th^e  were  no  more  than  one  bishop,  witih  a  presbyter  or  two, 
summoned  out  of  a  province,  excepting  those  cities  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Aries.      This  conjecture  \b  confirmed  by  the 
emperor^s  summons  to  Ghrestus  bidiop  of  Syracuse,  in  Sicity ;  Euseb.  Ec- 
which,  by  the  way,  is  the  only  imperial  sununons  to  this  coun-  f/^'i^"^ 
dl,  extant,  and  which  Baronius  believes  was  couched  in  the  ^-  ^' 

««ne  form  with  the  «8t.    In  this  summons  Chrestus  "  is  .«- ^Tiu 
quired  to  come  out  of  that  province,  and  bring  two  priests  °-  ^ 
along  with  him.*^    And  St.  Hilary,  m^itioning  the  councib  of  ^^* 
his  time,  particularly  the  council  at  Ancyra,  and  the  great  synod.  ^ 
council  at  Ariminum,  informs  us,'  that  one  or  two  bishops  were 
sent  for  out  of  a  province.    And  thus,  in  the  council  before 
us,  Ghrestus  comes  from  the  province  of  SicOy,  Quintasius  out 
of  that  of  Sardinia,  and  so  in  most  of  the  rest  we  have  a  re- 
cital of  the  provinces  from  whence  the  bishops  came.    Now, 
when  this  council  of  Aries  was  convened,  there  were  three 
provinces  in  Britain,  as  we  may  leam  from  the  manuscript 
copy  of  Sextus  Rufiis,  cited  by  Oambden.    From  whence  we  Cunbden, 
may  reasonably  infer,  that  since  the  other  two  British  bishops,  p."n  °' 
Eborius  and  Restitutus,  belonged  to  the  two  provinces  of 
Maxima  Gsesariensis  and  Britannia  Prima ;  from  hence,  I  say. 
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we  may  fairly  conclude,  the  third  biahop  came  from  the  third 
province  of  Britannia  Secunda,  wherein  two  noted  colonies  vrere 
settled ;  the  one  called  Colonia  Divana,  in  the  coin  of  Septimius 
G^ta,  and  Civitas  Legionum,  now  Chester :  the  other,  Civitas 
Legionis  ad  Yscam,   where  waS  a  colony  of  the  eleventh 
legion ;  which  province  is  sometimes  called  Britannica  Secunda. 
And  thus,  according  to  the  true  reading,  the  third   bishop 
Adelfius  must  come  ex  civU.  col.  Leg.  11.  which,  by  the  fault 
of  the  transcribers,  might  be  changed  toAv  ciwL  eol,  Londin. 
But  here  it  is  objected,  that  Britain  was  divided  into  four  pro- 
vinces, and  that  one  of  them  was  then  called  Flavius  Oaes^- 
riensis.     But  here  the  learned  Dr.  Stillingfleet  is  of  opinioD, 
that  Cambden^s  manuscript  for  the  division  of  the  British  pro- 
Cambdea,    vinccs  is  most  to  be  relied  on ;  I  say  Cambden,  who  tells  as, 
p."  rf.'        that  this  fourth  province  was  not  heard  of  thus  early ;  that  it 
was  afterwards  so  called  from  Flavius  Theodosius,  before  whose 
time  we  never  meet  with  Britannia  Flavia. 

From  what  has  been  observed,  it  will  follow  that  we  are 
not  to  infer  there  were  no  more  than  three  bishops  in  Britain, 
because  they  did  not  exceed  that  number  at  the  council  of 
Aries :  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  rather  conclude  our  pre- 
lates were  more  numerous,  since  it  was  the  custom  to  send  but 
The  apotto-  ouc  or  two  out  of  a  proviuco  that  was  best  furnished.     Indeed 
^q?Sr  ^®  ^^^  ^^  reason  to  question  the  succession  of  bishops  here 
BrUitk       from  the  first  planting  of  Christianity:  for  why  should  we 
^^'       suppose  the  Church  under  any  particular  regulations  in  this 
island,  and  which  were  no  where  else  to  be  met  with !     For  in 
the  primitive  Church,  and  indeed  within  a  few  ages  of  our 
own,  there  was  no  part  of  the  Catholic  Church  without  a 
succession  of  bishops,  which  run  up  to  the  aposUes.     Thus 
we  cannot  carry  the  history  of  other  Churches  farther,  than 
we  find  them  governed  by  bishops.    For  the  purpose ;  the  first 
settlement  of  Christianity  in  Afric  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
determine;  but  as  soon  as  the  Churches  grew  up  into  any 
C7pr.Ep.71.  notice,  we  meet  with  a  council  of  their  bishops,  viz.  of  Agrip- 
pinus,  and  his  brethren  out  of  the  provinces  of  Africa,  Numidia, 
and  Mauritania.     Now  this  Agrippinus  was  not  the  immediate 
predecessor  of  St.  Cyprian,  who  suffered  in  the  middle  of  the 
Tertoi.  dc    third  ccntury.     Fartiier,  Tertullian  puts  the  proof  of  apostolical 
J^^^^'     Churches  upon  the  succession  of  bishops  from  the  apostles,  allow- 
ing no  churches  for  such,  unless  they  could  prove  tiieir  pedigree, 
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and  make  out  their  claim  this  way.     Now,  this  would  be  very 
i^eak  inconclusive  arguing,  unless  it  had  been  generally  agreed, 
Ivhat  wherever  the  apostles  formed  any  Churches,  they  likewise 
appointed  bishops  to  govern  them :  we  have  all  imaginable 
reason,  therefore,  to  presume  that  the  British  Christians  were 
under  an  episcopal  administration  from  the  very  beginning ; 
and  that  the  Church  here  was  monarchically  governed,  in  con- 
ibrmity  to  the  rest  of  Christendom :  for  notwithstanding  the 
records  of  a  lineal  succession  of  our  bishops  of  the  first  ages 
are  not  to  be  recovered,  yet  when  the  Dioclesian  persecution 
was  over,  and  the  British  Christians  came  to  correspond  fireely 
with  foreign  Churches,  we  find  they  appeared  with  a  pro- 
portionable number  of  bishops  with  those  of  other  provinces : 
neither  was  their  succession  in  the  least  disputed,  their  autho- 
rity questioned,  or  their  subscriptions  refused  by  the  Fathers 
at  Aries ;  which  is  a  clear  argument,  that  their  character  was 
well  vouched,  and  that  they  could  make  out  their  title  from 
the  apostles,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  their  brethren. 

And  smce  the  British  bishops  had  such  an  interest  in  the 
councfl  of  Aries,  it  wiU  not  be  foreign  to  the  subject  to  give 
an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  this  assembly ;  the  Churches 
of  this  island  being  bound  by  their  representatives.  I  shall 
therefore,  in  the  first  place,  give  the  reader  a  translation  of 
their  canons,  being  in  number  twenty-two. 

^'1.  That  Easter  should  be  every  where  observed  on  the  Tkeamons 
same  day  and  time ;   and  that  the  bishop  of  Rome  should  give  ZuncU^ 
notice  of  it  according  to  custom.'*^    But  this  latter  part  was  '^'^' 
altered,  as  Binius  confesses,  by  the  council  of  Nice,  which 
referred  this  business  to  the  bishop  of  Alexandria. 

*'*•  2.  That  every  clergyman  was  to  continue  in  the  diocese 
where  he  was  ordained.^ 

^^3.  That  those  who  renounce  their  military  profession, 
now  the  persecution  was  ceased,  were  to  be  excommuni- 
cated."^ The  Latin  runs  thus :  ''  Qui  in  pace  anna  projiciunt, 
excommunicentur.'^  Binius,  Baronius,  and  Albaspinseus  are 
somewhat  at  a  loss  about  the  meaning  of  this  canon :  but  the 
most  probable  construction  seems  to  be  this ;  that  since  the 
persecution  was  stopped,  and  the  emperor  turned  Christian, 
and  the  soldiers  not  obliged  to  any  idolatrous  practices,  as 
they  had  been  under  heathen  princes;  Constantine  likewise, 
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27.88  Eusebius  informs  us,  having  given  them  the  liberty  to 
vlTcon^  resmne,  or  quit  their  employment;  the  case  standing  thns^ 
^*^^-  ^  the  council  of  Aries  might  probably  apprehend,  that  if  all 
Christians  refused  to  serve  in  the  field,  they  must  have  an 
army  of  heathens,  which  might  be  of  ill  consequence;  and 
theiisfore,  since  the  profession  of  arms  was  now  dogged  with 
no  unlawful  conditions,  the  council  made  this  canon,  to  prevent 
the  inconveniences  above  mentioned. 

*'4  and  5.  That  those  who  drove  chariots  in  the  drcos, 
and  acted  in  the  playhouse,  should  be  exconmmnicated  as  loi^ 
as  they  continued  their  business.'" 

^'  6.  That  those  who  were  converted  in  their  mckneas, 
should  have  imposition  of  hands  afterwards;^  that  is,  they 
were  to  be  put  under  discipline  on  their  recovery. 

^^  7.  That  those  who  were  Christians,  and  made  governors 
of  remdte  places,  should  carry  the  communicatory  letters 
of  their  own  bishop  along  with  them,  and  not  be  barred 
communion,  unless  they  broke  through  the  discipline  of  the 
Church.'' 

^'  8.  That  those  who  were  baptized  in  the  fiiith  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  should  not  be  rebaptized." 

^^  9.  That  those  who  brought  testimonials  from  confessois 
should  be  obliged  to  take  communicatory  letters  from  their 
bishop." 

"  10.  That  any  person  who  had  proof  of  his  wife's  adultery 
should  be  advised  not  to  marry  another,  living  the  woman.'*' 

^^11.  That  those  young  women  that  took  heathens  for 
their  husbands  should,  for  some  time,  be  refused  conunu- 


nion." 


^^  12.  That  clergymen,  who  put  out  money  to  usury,  should 
be  excommunicated." 

^^13.  That  those  (bishops)  who  delivered  the  holy  scrip- 
tures, or  the  Church  plate,  up  to  the  heathens,  in  times  of 
persecution,  or  had  betrayed  their  brethren,  were  to  be  deposed 
upon  conviction.  However,  their  ordinations,  if  made  in  form, 
were  to  stand  good." 

^*  14.  That  those  who  bring  in  a  false  information  against 
their  brethren  are  not  to  be  admitted  to  communion  till  the 
point  of  death." 

**  15.  That  deacons,  who  celebrate  the  Lord's  supper,  go 
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beyond  their  commimoii,  and  therefore  that  practiee  shall  not 
be  allowed  for  the  future.*" 

**  16.  That  those,  who  are  under  excommunication  for  their 
misbehayiour,  must  be  restored  in  the  same  place  where  the 
censure  passed  upon  them.^ 

*^  17.  That  no  one  bishop  should  maltreat  or  trample  upon 
another  i*^  which  Albaspinseus  interprets,  of  encroaching  upon 
another^B  diocese. 

*^  18.  That  city  deacons  should  not  presume  beyond  their 
character  in  the  offices  of  religion,  nor  do  any  thing  without 
the  knowledge  and  consent  of  their  respective  priests.^ 

'*19.  That  foreign  bishops,  wh^i  they  come  into  a  city, 
may  have  the  liberty  of  consecrating  the  holy  sacrament.'" 

*'20.  That  no  bishop  ought  to  presume  to  ordain  another 
to  that  character  without  having  seven  bishops  to  assist  him, 
or  at  least  three,  in  the  consecration.^ 

**21.  That  presbyters  and  deacons  ought  to  officiate  in  the 
places  in  which  they  were  ordained}  and  that  those  who 
ramble,  and  refuse  to  be  governed  by  this  order,  are  to  be 
deposed.'" 

"  22.  That  those,  who  having  turned  apostates,  and  neither 
come  to  church,  nor  move  for  penance ;  if  they  happen  after> 
wards  to  fidl  sick,  and  desire  to  be  reconciled,  they  are  not 
to  be  admitted  to  communion,  unless  they  recover,  and  submit 
to  a  course  of  discipline." 

Thus  much  for  tiie  canons.    And  now  a  word  or  two  con-  Tike  tmU- 
oeming  the  style  of  the  council,  and  the  manner  of  their  aj^li- {^!^/As 
cation  to  the  bishop  of  Bome.    And  here  the  form  of  saluting  j^^ 
that  see  is  very  difibrent  from  that  of  later  ages ;  here  are  no  <Ae  terma 
signs  of  submission,  no  acknowledgement  of  supreme  pastor- « 
ship,  or  universal  supremacy.    By  their  language  we  iDay^[^^ 
plainly  understand,  that  they  looked  upon  the  authority  of  the  Bom». 
council  to  be  perfect  in  its  legislative  capacity,  without  the 
concurrence,  or  after-consent,  of  the  bishop  of  Bome.    Their 
words  run  thus : 

**  Quae  decrevimus  communi  concilio,  charitati  tun  significa-  Bwon.  a.  d. 
mus,  at  omnes  sciant  quod  in  futurum  observare  debeant."      '^'  ^ 
Now,  one  would  hardly  have  imagined  that  Baronius  should  i^<)-  ^  <^- 
have  found  out  the   necessity  of  the   pope^s    confirmation 
from  thence :  for  do  not  they  pbunly  tell  him,  ^*  The  points 
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were  already  settled  by  common  coDsent,  and  that  they  sent 

them  to  hmii  to  make  them  more  public  :^^  that  is,  according' 

Pet  de       ^  Petrus  dc  Marca,  as  the  emperors  sent  their  edicts  to  their 

Concord,     prssfecti  prsetorio,  or  viceroys ;  which,  without  doubt,  was  not 

ii^rii,^^    to  give  any  new  force  to  the  sanction,  or  perfect  the  authority, 

1. 7.  c.  14.    y^^^  Qjjy  ^Q  notify  them  to  the  subject,  and  provide  for  the 

execution.     It  is  true  the  Fathers  of  Aries  intimate,  that 

the  pope  had  a  larger  diocese ;  but  if  these  words  had  implied 

so  much  as  even  a  patriarchal  power  over  the  bishops  of  this 

council,  how  could  they  have  justified  their  right  of  making 

canons  within  themselves!    How  could  they  have  defended 

this  legislative  language,  this  independent  way  of  treating  the 

bishop  of  Rome !  in  which  they  do  no  more  than  acquaint  him 

with  what  they  have  done,  and  desire  him  to  publish  their  orders. 

Would  such  freedom  as  this  have  been  allowed  in  a  councfl 

since  the  claim  of  the  papal  supremacy !    Would  it  not  have 

been  looked  upon  as  a  great  failure  of  respect  in  a  provincial 

council,  even  within  any  of  the  eastern  patriarchates !    But  at 

this  time  of  day,  the  Fathers  assembled  at  Aries  thought 

28.  charitati  tuse,  your  friendliness,  ceremony  enough,  even  for 

the  see  of  Rome.    They  likewise  call  him  dear  brother,  as 

St.  Cyprian  had  oflen  done  before  them.     They  let'  him  know 

that  they  were  convened  at  the  instance  or  command  of  the 

emperor;   that  they  had  the  warrant  of  a  divine  authority, 

and  a  certain  rule  and  standard  of  faith  to  justify  and  direct 

their  proceedings ;   that  the  sentence  they  had  pronounced 

was  warranted  by  the  divine  commission  and  the  authority  of 

the  Church.     It  is  true,  they  tell  him,  they  wish  he  had  been 

Baron.  A.  D.  there,  and  should  have  been  glad  of  his  vote  and  company ; 

CondL    '   or,  as  it  is  in  the  Latin,  ''  Et  utinam,  Frater  dilectissime,  ad 

^^;        hoc  tantum  spectaculum  interesses,^^  or  **  interesse  tanti  fecis- 

p.  1425.       ses .    Et  te  pariter  nobiscum  judicante,  coetus  noster 

majore  Isetitia  exultaeeet.'*^  Was  it  possible  for  this  councfl 
who  declared  the  completeness  of  their  authority,  and  treated 
the  pope  with  such  familiarity, — was  it  possible,  I  say,  for  them 
to  look  upon  that  bishop  as  their  supreme  head,  or  that  he  had 
any  paramount  jurisdiction,  to  confirm  or  annul  the  acts  of 
the  council !  By  what  has  been  said,  we  may  understand  what 
opinion  the  British  bishops  of  this  century,  and  the  rest  of 
their  order,  had  of  the  pope^s  supremacy. 
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At  the  breaking  up  of  the  council,  Bestitntos,  bishop  of  Godwin  do 
London,  is  said  to  have  brought  home  a  copy  of  the  canons  Speiman, 

with  him  ConcU. 

About  this  time  Eebius  Gorinnius,  son  of  Sampson  duke  of  g^im^^ 
Cornwall,  is  said  to  have  been  bishop  of  Anglesey,  and  to  have  ^^^ 
eonTerted  North  Wales. 

About  eleven  years  after  the  synod  of  Aries,  the  famous 
council  of  Nice  was  convened.     Now,  in  regard  the  list  of  the  some  oftke 
remaining  subscriptions  is  imperfect,  we  cannot  find  any  otf^^^ 
the  British  bishops  upon  the  roll,  which  it  is  very  probable  <»^/»^^**<^ 
we  might  have  done,  if  either  Athanasius^s  Synodicon,  men-  ^kTwlnwi^ 
tioned  by  Socrates,  or  the  Catalogue  seen  by  Epiphanius,  had  ^l^i^ijb.]. 
been  extant.     For  that  the  British  bishops  were  present  At  ^?- 
this  general  council  may  be  fairly  presumed  from  the  following  ifor.  69.' 
circumstances.    To  begin :  the  emperor  Gonstantine  declares, 
that  he  intended  to  have  as  fiill  an  appearance  of  bishops  as 
could  be.     For  this  purpose  he  sent  out  an  universal  sum- 
mons, for  the  bishops  to  come  from  all  quarters  of  the  empire 
inravrax60%Vf  as  Ensebius  expresses  it :  and,  presently  after, 
he  tell  us,  Ck>nstantine^s  edict  was  divulged  iravraxoi;,  '^aU 
over  his  dominions.^    But  how  could  this  be,  if  the  notice  did 
not  reach  as  far  as  Qaul  and  Britain!    And,  to  make  the 
journey  practicable  from  remote  places,  Eusebius  tells  us,  the  Emeb.  iiud. 
empeh>r  provided  the  bishops  with  carriages  and  other  accom- 
modations for  their  passage.    To  be  thus  furnished,  they  had 
tractorise;  that  is,  imperial  warrants,  or  recommendations  to 
the  governors  of  provinces,  the  form  of  which  may  be  seen  in 
Baronius.      Farther,   Gonstantine  seems  very  well  satisfied  Buxm.  a.  d. 
with  the  number  of  the  bishops  that  appeared;  from  whence ^^^''^'^' 
we  may  reasonably  conclude,  they  came  up  to  his  expectation : 
for,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Church  of  Alexandria,  he  tells  them,Socntiib.i. 
*'he  had  convened  a  great  number  of  bishops.^    And  stiU^^  ' 
more  fully  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Churches  in  general,  he  lets 
them  know,  ^Hhat  it  was  necessary,  for  the  settlement  of  thesocnt  ibid. 
Christian  faith,  that  all,  or  at  least  the  greatest  part  of  the 
bishops,  should  meet  together.**^     From  whence  it  follows,  the 
emperor  made  the  council  as  fiill  as  might  be.    But  how  could 
such  expressions  be  used,  if  the  western  provinces  were  unsum- 
moned !    In  iniiich  parts,  if  we  look  back  to  the  council  of 
Aries,  we  shall  find  the  prelates  were  very  numerous.     Now, 
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Euaeb.  ^t  88  fiu*  88  the  summoDs  reached,  ihey  were  complied  with,  with 

cap?6       '  ^  imaginable  respect  and  inclination,  as  Eusebius  infonns  us; 

Id.  cap.  7.    adding  more  particularly,  that  ''  the  most  eminent  prelates,  as 

weir  out  of  Europe,  as  out  of  Asia  and  Afric,  came  iq>  to 

Nice.^^     Now,  it  cannot  be  said,  that  Eusebius  knew  nothing 

of  the  Churches  of  Britain ;  for  we  have  seen  alreaidy  that  he 

mentions  the  early  preaching  of  Christianity  in  this  island. 

But  to  put  this  matter  beyond  dispute,  in  this  very  book  of  the 

Life  of  Constantino,  he  names  the  Churches  of  Britain  as  well 

Ibid.cftp.i9.  as  those  of  Gaul  and  Spain. 

Fariher  To  this  WO  may  add,  that  it  is  not  probable  the  Churches 

Si!^^      of  Britain  should  be  overlooked,  if  we  consider  the  parti- 
^ffteLi    <^ul^  relation  Constantino  had  to  this  island;   who  was  not 
horn  m  iri-  only  proclaimed  emperor,  but  in  great  probability  bom  here 
^'  too,  as  has  been  already  observed :    for    which   last   point 

Eumen.       I  shaU  producc  another  testimony  from  Eumenius.      This 
Constant     orator,  in  his  harangue  to  Constantino,  amongst  other  things, 
^^'  ^'        flourishes  mightily  upon  the  commendation  of  Britain,  ^^fiom 
the  fruitfulness  of  the  soil,  the  temperature  of  the  climate,  the 
length  of  the  days,^^  &c.     Now,   if  this  was  Constantine^s 
native  country,  these  topics  were  pertinent,  and  to  the  par- 
pose;  but  if  not,  all  this  part  of  the  panegyric  seems  alto- 
gether foreign,  and  without  art.     Eumenius  goes  on,  and 
compares  Britain  with  Egypt,  where  Mercury,  he  says,  was 
bom :  which  makes  it  pretty  plain,  that  he  designed  Britain 
for  a  parallel  in  this  part  of  the  advantage,  by  having  the 
honour  of  being  the  place  of  Constantine^s  nativity.     I  men- 
tion this  testimony,  together  with  the  rest  already  produced, 
to  show  the  improbability  that  the  British  Churches  should  be 
omitted  by  Constantino  in  the  summons  to  the  general  coun- 
cil.   And  now,  granting  they  were  summoned,  the  importance 
of  the  business  and  the  conveniences  of  the  journey,  make  it 
extremely  unlikely  they  should  neglect  to  appear :  which  will 
>f Seep  691  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  morc  improbable,  if  we  consider  that  they  were 
s  [Rtmini.]  certainly  summoned  to  the  councils  of  Sardica^  and  Ariminum*, 
held  in  the  next  reign,  where  likewise  we  find  them  present ; 
29.  why  then  should  we  suppose  them  either  pretermitted  or 
absent  at  the  council  of  Nice ! 

As  for  the  business  transacted  in  this  council,  I  shall  only 
observe,  that  the  main  design  of  its  being  called  was  to  sup- 
press the  Arian  heresy,  and  settle  the  time  for  the  keeping  of 
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Eaater.  These  maiD  points  bebg  detennined,  the  bishops 
made  twenty  canons  for  the  discipline  and  government  of  the 
Ghnrch;  three  of  which,  viz.  those  relating  to  the  election 
and  consecration  of  bishops,  the  appointing  provincial  synods 
twice  a  year,  and  the  settling  the  bounds  of  jurisdiction  among 
the  Teepeestive  bishops,  are  very  remarkable.  By  the  last  of 
which  we  may  easily  perceive  that  the  Churches  of  Alexandria  Can.  6. 
and  Antiochare  put  upon  the  level  with  that  of  Bome;  that 
ihe  jurisdiction  of  this  last  was  confined  to  the  limits  of  the 
sabnrbicaiy  provinces,  and  had  no  more  pretence  to  supre- 
macy than  the  former:  but  the  enlarging  upon  this  matter 
might  possibly  seem  foreign,  and  therefore  I  shall  pursue  itoio 
fiurther. 

As  to  the  dvil  government  of  Britain,  under  the  emperor  PaoaHamts^ 
Gonstantine,  it  was  put  into  the  hands  of  Pacatianus,  who  was  vi^^^^ 
deputy  to  the  praetorian  prefect  of  Gaul.    Constantino  at  his  ^''^^<>*"- 
death  divided  the  empire  amongst  his  three  sons,  Constantino, 
Gonstantius,  and  Constans ;  France,  Spain,  and  Britain,  falling 
to  the  share  of  his  eldest  son,  Constantino :  but  this  prince  was 
quickly  disturbed  and  murdered  by  the  ambition  of  his  brother 
Constans,  who  then  seized  that  part  of  the  empire :  thus  the 
matter  is  reported  by  Zosimus;  but  the  major  part  of  histo^  Zj«mn^ 
rians  throw  the  encroachment  upon  Constantine.    However, 
Constans  enjoyed  the  government  not  long  after,  for  Magnen-  340^°'.  43.''' 
tins  revolted  upon  him,  and  got  him  despatched  at  a  town  called 
Helena,  by  the  Pyrenean  mountains.     Magnentius  being  now 
master  of  a  great  part  of  the  empire,  Constantius  marches 
against  him,  drives  him  from  place  to  place,  and  at  last  reduces 
him  to  that  distress,  that  he  despaired  of  emerging,  and  killed 
himself.    This  usurper  being  thus  removed,  Britam  submitted  lUd. 
to  Constantius,  who  now  remained  sole  emperor. 

As  to  Constantine  the  Ghreat,  whose  death  we  have  lately 
motioned ;  this  prince  being  probably  bom  in  Britain,  the 
first  Christian  emperor,  and  making  so  happy  a  revolution  in 
the  a&irs  of  the  Church,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  add  some- 
thing farther  concerning  him,  especially  as  to  the  motives  of 
his  turning  Christian.  Being  in  his  march  against  Maxentius 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  811,  and  entering  Italy  with  an  army 
of  about  ninety  thousand  foot  and  eight  thousand  horse,  he 
began  to  consider  the  difficulty  of  the  enterprise,  and  to  project 
for  some  better  assistance  than  was  yet  in  view.    This  thought 
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brought  the  miscarriages  of  his  predecessors  into  his  mind ; 
and  that  notwithstanding  their  zeal  for  their  gods,  they  had 
been  generally  unfortunate.    He  likewise  considered  that  his 
father,  who  believed  the  government  of  the  world  in  a  single 
deity,  and  confined  his  worship  to  that  notion,  was  wonderfbDy 
successful  in  his  affiiirs.     These  considerations  prevailed  with 
him  to  quit  the  pagan  system,  and  adhere  to  the  Unity  of  the 
Godhead.    And  thus  addressing  himself  to  the  Sovereign  Bdng, 
he  prayed  for  his  assistance  in  the  expedition,  and  a  fiurther 
discovery  of  his  wiU :  and  here  God  was  pleased  to  give  him  an 
illustrious  proof  that  his  prayer  was  heard ;  for,  in  the  day- 
The  appBor-  tm«B,  about  two  o^dock  in  the  afternoon,  he  saw  the  figure  of  a 
Mno/tks    cross  in  the  air,  with  this  plain  inscription  upon  it,  IN  HOG 
^i^CM^  VINCE,  By  tkia  overcome.    This  representation  was  very 
danitne  tie  lively  and  stroug,  seen  and  wondered  at  by  the  whole  anny,  as 
'^  '        well  as  the  emperor.    Being  uneasy  about  the  meaning  of  this 
prodigy,  and  revolving  it  in  his  thoughts  tiU  night,  our  Saviour 
appeared  to  him  in  his  sleep,  with  the  exact  sign  of  the  cross 
he  had  seen  in  the  air,  and  conunanded  him  to  make  a  royad 
standard  of  that  figure,  and  always  use  it  in  the  field ;  which 
he  performed  the  next  day  accordingly.     This  relation  is  so 
Euteb.  Vit.  surprising,  that  Eusebius  declares  that  it  would  almost  have 
ak^2^^'  shocked  his  belief,  if  he  had  not  had  it  from  the  emperor^s  own 
et  deinc.      mouth,  who  Solemnly  swore  the  truth  of  it  to  this  author,  vrfio 
then  designed  to  vmte  his  life.    To  proceed,  Constantine  bdng 
fortified  with  this  miraculous  appearance,  charged  Maxentius, 
and  deieated  him,  notwithstanding  the  superiority  of  his  num- 
bers.    This  tyrant  being  drowned  in  the  Tiber,  not  long  after, 
Licinius,  who  had  overthrown  Maximin,  proved  false  to  his 
articles,  and  came  to  a  rupture  with  Constantine ;  upon  which 
this  emperor  drew  out  his  forces  against  him ;  and  here,  when 
Euwb.  Vit  they  came  to  decide  the  quarrel,  Eusebius -observes,  that  where 
Hb.^!^.?.  ^^y  P^^  0^  Constantine'^s  troops  gave  way,  the  bringing  the 
standard  with  the  cross  to  that  quarter  put  new  vigour  into  the 
men,  and  changed  the  fortune  of  the  battle.    He  likevnse 
relates  another  remarkable  passage  firom  the  emperor^s  own 
Ibid.  c.  9.    mouth,  that  the  standard-bearer  who  carried  this  emblem  of 
Christianity,  being  pressed  by  the  enemy,  and  somewhat  dis- 
spirited,  delivered  it  to  another,  upon  which  he  was  immediately 
slain ;  but  the  person  who  received  the  holy  standard  was  made 
as  it  were  invuberable,  and  had  no  manner  of  hanuj  though 
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tJie  enemy  seemed  to  single  him  out  from  the  rest,  and  spent 
tiieir  arrows  and  lances  particularly  upon  him. 

To  say  a  word  or  two  relating  to  the  character  and  adminis-  AAoHdia^ 
tration  of  this  prince.     He  was  a  handsome  person,  taU  otp^^lo^^ 
stature,  and  had  his  limbs  put  together  with  great  strength 
and  proportion :    neither  was  he  less  remarkable   for   the 
advanta^  of   his  mind.    He  was  well  qualified  both  for 
the   camp  and  cabinet.     His   capacity   was   great,  and   his 
courage  enterprising  and  extraordinary ;  good  at  the  directing,  30. 
and  brave  at  the  executing  part.     After  he  turned  Ohristian, 
he  modelled    the    constitution   in    favour  of  that    religion. 
To  instance  in  some  particular:  he  made  it  death  for  theL.2. 
Jews  to  blaspheme  our  Saviour,  or  to  outrage  or  mob  any 

he  made  a  law  for  the  solemn  observation  of  the  Emeb.  Vit 


Lord^s  day :   he  ordered  that  no  person  should  be  crucified,  ub.  ^!'i8. 
had  the  confessors  immediately  discharged  out  of  prison,  from 
the  mines,  and  other  places  of  punishment ;  and  commanded 
the  restitution  of  their  goods  and  estates,  without  delay.     And 
as  for  the  martyrs,  in  case  they  had  no  heirs,  their  fortunes 
were  to  &U  to  the  Church.     Neither  was  he  kind  only  to  the 
Cihristians  of  his  own  empire,  but  likewise  reconunended  those 
of  that  profession  in  Persia  to  the  favour  of  their  prince.     He  Eaieb.yit 
granted  the  clergy  an  exemption  from  the  common  burdens,  mT^^-fi. 
and  offices,  incident  to  their  condition,  in  the  commonwealth :  soxom. 
and  when  there  was  an  action  brought  against  any  of  them  ^^*  ^-  ^  ^' 
before  a  secular  magistrate,  he  gave  them  the  liberty  to  tiy 
the  cause  in  the  bishop^s  court,  where  the  matter  was  finally 
determined.    He  likewise  backed  the  canons  of  the  Church  Soxom.  iUd. 
with  the  civil  sanction,  and  would  not  su£kr  the  governors  of 
provinces  to  break  through  them.     And  lastly,  he  released  the 
fourth  part  of  the  taxes  to  his  subjects,  and  was  remarkably 
charitable  to  the  poor.    This  great  prince  died  at  Nicomedia  Euseb.  vit 
in  Bithynia,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  337,  in  the  thirty-second  f.^^;^^^; 
year  of  his  reign,  being  about  sixty-six  years  of  age.  ^^-  ^*  »• 

The  next  thing  remarkable  relating  to  the  Churches  otsriuibl 
Britain  is  the  councfl  of  Sardica,  formerly  a  city  of  Thrada,  ^gSVtOe 
now  the  capital  of  Bulgaria,  and  called  Triadizza  by  the  Bui-  ]^J!^^^ 
garians,  and  Sophia  by  the  Chreeks.    This  council  was  held  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  347,  under  the  emperors  Constantius  and 
Constans,  sons  to  Constantino  the  Great.    That  the  British 
bishops  were  present  at  this  council,  joined  in  the  condemning 
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Arianism  and  acquittiDg  Athanasius,  we  may  learn  fix>in  the 
testimony  of  Athanashis  himself,  both  in  his  second  Apology 
Sub  init.      against  the  Arians,  and  in  his  Epistle  Ad  Solitariam  Vitam 
▲.  D.  347.     Agentes.     The  Britidi  bishops  having  a  share  in  this  council, 
and  the  liberties  of  the  Catiiolic  Church  being  remarkably 
cleared  by  some  passages  in  it,  I  hope  the  reader  will  not  think 
it  an  unseasonable  digression  if  I  enter  a  little  upon  some  part 
of  the  affitirs  transacted  here. 
The  reamm      And  first,  conccming  the  occasion  of  its  being  called.     After 
"wn^iAis    Arius  and  his  adherents  had  been  condemned  by  the  great 
councU.       council  of  Nice,  that  party,  though  they  durst  not  appear 
openly  ag^nst  the  decisions  of  the  council,  yet  endeavoured  to 
gain  their  point  by  more  unsuspected  methods ;  by  disguising 
their  sentiments,  mixing  with  the  orthodox  in  other  councils, 
defaming  the  bishops  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  and  where  they 
had  any  interest  and  power,  outing  them  of  their  estates, 
driving  them  into  banishment,  and  treating  them  with  all  the 
ill  usage  imaginable.     Now  Athanasius  bishop  of  Alexandria, 
being  a  person  of  great  abilities  and  reputation,  a  noble  cham- 
pion for  the  Church,  and  appearing  vigorously  in  defence  of 
the  Homoousian  doctrine,  the  Arians,  both  in  the  reign  of  Con- 
Athan.  de    stautine  and  afterwards,  did  their  utmost  to  destroy  him.     To 
EJp"  ad  M>Mt.  this  purpose,  they  charged  him  at  the  Synod  of  Tyre  with  cut- 
Theod**'^**  ^'°S  ^^  Arsenius^s  hand,  in  order  to  a  magical  preparation. 
lib.  1.         This  calumny  and  several  others  being  disproved,  they  per- 
^^'  suaded  the  emperor  Constantino  that  Athanasius  had  stopped 

the  transportation  of  com  from  Egypt  to  Constantinople.  The 
emperor  giving  credit  to  this  information,  banished  Athanasius 
to  Treves,  upon  the  Moselle ;  and  being  afterwards  restored  to 
Socret.  his  see  by  Constantine  the  younger,  the  Arians,  in  a  council  at 
I  .  .  cap.  .  ^jj^Jq^Jj  consisting  of  ninety  bishops,  where  their  party  was 
the  majority,  alleged  against  him,  beside  other  pretended  arti- 
cles, that  having  returned  to  the  exercise  of  his  character 
without  the  authority  of  a  synod,  he  had  invaded  the  see  of 
Alexandria  ;  and  upon  this  ground  they  turned  him  out. 
Athanasius,  with  Paulus  of  Constantinople,  and  several  other 
bishops  who  had  been  deprived  by  the  Arians,  upon  the  score 
of  their  standing  firm  to  the  Nicene  faith,  retired  to  Bcmie, 
and  applied  for  the  protection  of  pope  JuUus ;  of  Julius,  I  say, 
who  was  eminent  both  for  the  considerableness  of  his  see,  and 
the  character  of  his  orthodoxy.    The  Arians,  to  give  a  colour 
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of  fiur  dealing,  write  to  Julius,  and  tell  him  they  were  willing 
the  cause  should  be  re-examined,  and  brought  upon  the  board 
in  another  synod.     Upon  this  Julius  convenes  a  provincial  AdoI.  2. 
council  at  Some,  and  gives  them  notice  to  come  thither.     The  ^  4  '  ^  ^ 
Arians  distrusting  their  cause,  and  apprehending  they  should  j^^^V^k 
be  overvoted,  pretend  the  wars  had  made  their  journey  imprac-  Tbeod.  l.  2. 
ticable;  that  Julius  had  straitened  them  in  time:  and  thus ^d. 347. 
they  threw  in  delays  for  a  year  and  a  half  together.     During 
this  time  pope  Julius  having  received  several  letters  from  the 
bishops  of  Egypt,  who  vindicated  Athanasius,  and  wrote  fully 
in  Us  behalf,  opened  a  council  of  fifty  bishops  at  Borne,  where 
the  articles  against  Athanasius  being  examined,  and  found 
taiaej  himself  and  the  other  deprived  bishops  were  unanimously 
acquitted  by  the  council,  and  pronounced  worthy  to  return  to 
their  respective  bishoprics.     These  proceedings  were  highly  Atban. 
resented  by  the  Arians,  who  meeting  again  at  Antioch,  pub-    ^ ' 
lished  reproachful  letters  against  Athanasius,  fiilling  hard  like- 
wise upon  Julius,  and  taxing  him  with  encroachment  upon  the 
authority  of  the  Church  for  presuming  to  reverse  the  decrees  Somt  1. 2. 
of  their  council  at  Antioch.     And  thus  the  interest  of  the  1^;,  13 
Arian  party  prevailing,  two  new  creeds  being  published  ui^J:^^<^ 
opposition  to  that  at  Nice,  and  the  ai&irs  of  the  Church  grow-  spud  Athan! 
ing  more  and  more  embroiled,  pope  Julius  applied  to  tlieg|^'  ' 
emperor  Constans,  who,  with  the  concurrence  of  his  brother 
Constantius,  fixed  upon  the  meeting  of  the  council  of  Sardica. 
The  council  met  accordingly  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  347,  Buf- 
finus  and  Eusebius  being  consuls.     The  number  was  very  con- 
sidenible,  amounting  to  about  two  hundred  and  eighty  western 
bishops,  together  with  seventy-six  from  the  east.      Hosius 
bishop  of  Cordnba,  together  with  Archidamus  and  Philoxenus, 
presided  in  the  council ;   and,  as  Labbe  and  Cossartius  will  Condi. 
have  it,  represented  pope  Julius.    Athanasius  likewise,  Paulus  tom.  2. 
of  Constantinople,  and  the  rest  of  the  injured  bishops,  appeared  ^'  ^^' 
there  to  defend  themselves,  and  answer  to  whatever  might  be 
objected.    But  the  eastern  part  of  the  council  being  Arians, 
perceiving  the  debates  were  like  to  be  free,  and  that  they  could 
not  procure  a  guard  from  the  court  to  overawe  the  votes,  they 
concluded  it  b^  to  stand  oif ;  and  therefore  declared  against 
joining  with  the  western  bishops,  unless  Athanasius  and  the  Athsn.  Ep. 
other  prelates  they  had  outraged  were  forbidden  the  co^uiciL  ^^^^J^^- 
This  motion  was  refused  by  the  council,  who  summoned  the  Apoi.  2. 
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eastern  bishope  to  appear,  and  make  good  their  charge  against 
Athanasius :  but  these  Arians,  despairing  of  overruling  matters, 
withdrew  to  Philippopoli,  and  sat  there. 

And  here,  by  the  canons,  the  style,  and  several  other   cir- 
cumstances in  this  council,  it  is  plain  the  modem  supremacy 
of  the  see  of  Bome  was  neither  allowed,  nor  so  mudi  as  pre- 
tended to  at  that  time.     First,  these  Fathers  of  Sardica,   in 
their  letter  to  all  the  Churches  of  Christendom,  declare  that 
they  were  convened  by  the  emperor^s  order :  from  whence  it 
appears,  that  the  Arians  complaining  of  pope  Julius  for  not 
giving  them  sufficient  notice,  implies  only,  that  Julius  had  the 
publication  of  the  emperor^s  summons.    To  proceed ;  in  this 
letter  the  council  calls  Julius,  ^^  frater  et  consacerdos  noster,**^ 
their  brother  and  feUow-bishop.    And  in  their  letter  to  Julius 
binself,  they  treat  him  with  the  same  &miliar  language  of  dear 
brother ;  give  him  a  short  account  of  their  proceedings,  and 
desire  him  to  notify  the  decrees  of  the  council  to  his  neighbours, 
the  bishops  of  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Italy ;   that  they  might 
not,  through  want  of  information,  receive  the  communicatory 
letters  of  the  Arians,  who  stood  condemned  by  the  council. 
But  here  is  not  a  word  of  requesting  the  pope'^s  confirmation ; 
such  applications  of  councils  to  the  see  of  Rome,  were  alto- 
gether unpractised  in  that  age.     Farther,  the  very  business  of 
this  council  proves  it  a  jurisdiction  superior  to  the  see  of 
Bome ;  for  the  design  of  their  meeting  was  to  judge  by  way  of 
appeal,  and  re-examine  the  case  already  determined  by  Jidius 
and  his  Boman  council  in  favour  of  Athanasius;  and  this 
review  was  set  on  foot  at  the  instance  of  Julius  himself,  who 
addressed  the  emperor  for  that  purpose. 

And  that  the  modem  claim  of  universal  supremacy  was  un- 
pretended  to  in  this  council,  appears  evidently  by  the  third 
canon^  by  which  we  are  given  to  understand  that  Hosius  made 
the  following  motion,  viz.  ^^  That  if  any  bishop  should  conceive 
himself  injured  by  the  sentence  of  the  neighbouring  bishops, 
and  desired  to  be  reheard ;  if  you  please,  in  respect  to  tiie 
memory  of  St.  Peter,  let  those  bishops  who  have  pronounced 
judgment  write  to  Julius,  bishop  of  Borne,  and  transmit  a  copy 
of  their  proceedings  to  him ;  and  if  he  thinks  it  proper  that 
the  cause  should  be  tried  over  again,  let  him  assign  judges  for 
that  purpose :  but  if  he  is  satisfied  with  what  is  done,  and 
declares  against  a  reversal,  let  his  sentence  stand  good,  and 
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determiiie  the  point.^^  To  this  the  council  replied,  '*  They  were  ^^^^^ 
oontent.**^  This  canon,  which  stands  the  third  in  the  version  of  Ubbe,' 
Dionjsius  Exigaus,  and  is  in  a  manner  repeated  in  his  seventh,  p.^.'645. 


the  fifth  in  the  Ghreek  copy.    And,  besides,  instead  of  Julius, 
tiie  bishop  of  Rome  is  indefinitely  mentioned ;  from  whence  we 
may  conclude,  the  privilege  of  the  canon  was  intended  for  his 
snccesBors,  and,  as  it  were^  settled  upon  his  see ; '  I  say,  set- 
tled, as  &r  as  the  authority  of  this  council,  which  was  no  more 
than  a  provincial  one,  could  reach.    To  return  to  the  purport 
of  the  canon,  by  which  nothing  can  be  more  plain,  than  that 
the  divine  right  to  the  government  of  the  universal  Church, 
settled  upon  the  bishops  of  Rome,  in  virtue  of  their  succession 
to  St.  Peter,  was  a  d^m  not  started  at  this  time  of  day :  for 
if  Hosius  was  the  pope^s  proxy,  as  Labbe  and  others  of  that 
communion  suppose,  can  we  imagine  he  would  have  betrayed 
the  interest  of  the  person  he  represented,  and  have  sunk  the 
grandeur  of  the  see  of  Rome  so  low,  as  to  beg  for  so  slender  a 
privilege !    For  if  our  Saviour  had  made  the  see  of  Rome  the 
seat  of  the  spiritual  monarchy,  put  the  government  of  the 
universal  Church  into  the  hands  of  that  bishop,  and  made  him 
the  supreme  judge  of  all  controversy,  it  had  been  a  weak,  not 
to  say  a  disrespectful  motion  in  Hosius,  to  desire  the  council 
that  out  of  regard  to  St.  Peter^s  memory,  they  would  allow  an 
a|^)eal  to  the  pope,  in  the  case  of  a  single  bishop.    Such  a 
request  as  this  destroys  the  supposition  of  a  divine  right,  and 
is  utteriy  inconsistent  with  the  pretences  of  the  umversal  pas- 
torship.   And  if  Hosius  should  have  overshot  himself  to  this 
d^pree,  which  is  most  unlikely,  we  may  imagine  the  council 
would  have  been  more  modest,  and  more  just  too,  than  to  have 
pretended  an  authority  of  granting  the  pope  any  part  of  that 
right  which  was  so  incontestably  his  own  before ;  as  being  a 
branch  of  that  sovereignty  which  was  handed  down  to  him 
from  St.  Peter.     But  this  right  of  receiving  appeals,  in  some 
cases,  as  slender  a  privilege  as  it  is  in  comparison  of  a  divine  32. 
supremacy,  yet  the  popes  were  well  satisfied  with  the  favour, 
as  appears  by  the  sixth  council  of  Carthage,  where  Zosimus, 
to  justify  his  receiving  appeals  from  transmarine  Churches, 
insists  upon  tiiis  concession  in  the  case  of  Apiarius,  and  endea-  Labbe,  Con- 
vonrs  to  pass  it  upon  the  African  Fathers  for  a  canon  of  the  fi^^^' 
Council  of  Nice.    But  of  this  more  by-and-by.  pTidSS. 

At  present  we  may  observe,  that  to  show  the  pope'^s  pre- 
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rogative,  it  is  urged,  on  the  other  side,  that  Hosins,  who  sab- 
scribed  first  at  the  council,  was  Juliuses  legate.     But  this 
supposition  is  so  far  from  carrying  the  point,  that  whether  he 
A  dilemma  was,  or  was  not,  there  lies  a  dilemma  against  the  papal  supre- 
^^  gupre-  macy.     For  if  Hosius  was  legate  to  the  see  of  Home,  then  inre 
tnacy.         ^^y  reasonably  conclude  he  received  his  instructions  from  pope 
Julius,  that  he  would  be  particularly  careful  to  support  the 
character  of  an  agent,  and  not  diminish  the  rights  of  the  see 
he  represented.     To  imagine  him  defective  in  these  points,  is 
to  make  him  fall  short  either  in  common  sense  or  conmion 
honesty:  but  such  notorious  failures  do  by  no  means  agree 
with  the  reputation  of  the  great  Hosius.    This  prelate,  there- 
fore, being  a  person  of  such  known  abilities  and  good  faith, 
and  by  the  present  supposition  the  pope'^s  legate ;  what  shoold 
make  him  desire  the  council  to  give  the  pope  leave  to  reviews 
the  cause  of  a  bishop,  who  had  been  censured  by  the  bishops 
of  his  own  province  ?    Why  should  Hosius  request  the  Sardi- 
can  Fathers  to  condescend  to  this  motion,  and  pass  it  into  a 
canon,  out  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  St.  Peter!    Does  not 
this  plainly  imply,  that  Hosius  moved  for  a  new  branch  of 
jurisdiction  ?  and  that  the  bishops  of  Bome  had  no  authority 
to  receive  appeals  prior  to  this  canon  i    I  say  no  authority, 
except  within  the  suburbicary  provinces:  for  had  the  see  of 
Rome  been  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  court,  and  the  last 
resort  of  justice^  either  by  divine  or  so  much  as  by  human 
right,  what  should  make  them  so  impolitic  as  to  betray  their 
own  privileges,  and  to  entreat  for  that  which  so  incontestably 
belonged  to  them  before !    This  would  be  much  such  a  piece 
of  conduct  as  it  would  be  in  a  sovereign  prince  to  beg  of  his 
subjects  to  prefer  him  to  the  office  of  chief  justice,  or  lord 
chancellor.    The  popes  of  Rome  do  not  use  to  squander  away 
their  prerogative  in  this  manner,  nor  manage  at  such  a  negli- 
gent rate.    Besides,  if  Hosius,  as  legate,  had  thus  uncautiously 
exceeded  his  commission,  we  may  imagine  his  principal,  Julius, 
would  have  disowned  him  at  his  return,  and  remonstrated 
against  the  proceedings ;  but  there  is  nothing  of  this  to  be 
met  with  in  history.     On  the  contrary,  Julius  and  his  suc- 
cessors were  well  pleased  with  the  council  of  Sardica,  valued 
themselves  upon  the  concession  above  mentioned,  and  endea- 
voured (as  it  has  been  hinted)  to  pass  it  off  for  a  canon  of  the 
council  of  Nice.    Thus  we  see  the  case  stands,  upon  the  sup- 
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jposition  that  Hosius  was  pope  Juliuses  legate.    But  if  we  turn 
^he  supposition,  and  consider  Hosius  as  acting  only  in  his  own 
capacity,  then  we  have  another  argument  against  the  pope^s 
supremacy,  from  the  order  of  preference,  and  the  subscription-  Concii. 
i-oll ;  for  it  is  certain,  Hosius,  bishop  of  Gorduba,  stands  at  the  ^|^* 
Iiead  of  the  subscriptions.  P*  ^^• 

Now,  that  Hosius  represented  nobody  but  himself  is  ex-  Hotnu  mott 
tremely  probable,  as  appears,  to  mention  nothing  more,  from^^^^ 
the  council^s  letter  to  pope  Julius.     To  make  this  letter  short,  •*  ^  A>m«. 
the  Fathers  give  him  to  understand,  ^^  that  the  proceedings  of  i^^^-  P*  ^^^ 
the  council  were  all  drawn  up  in  writing;  letting  him  know, 
besides,  that  Archidamus,  Philoxenus,  and  Leo,  two  priests 
and  a  deacon,  and  all  of  them  Juliuses  legates,  could  inform 
him  folly  of  the  particulars.*^    Now,  if  Hosius  was  Juliuses 
legate,  it  is  somewhat  surprising  the  council  should  take  no 
notice  of  him  in  this  character;  that  they  should  not  refer 
pope  Julius  to  his  information.      To  mention  priests  and 
deacons,  and  overlook  a  bishop  of  Hosius^s  £Eime,  who,  we  may 
imagine,  was  the  principal  person  in  the  legation,  is  very  un- 
usual ;  and  therefore,  from  the  silence  of  the  council  in  this 
point,  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  Hosius  was  no  legate  to 
pope  Julius. 

These  proceedings  of  the  council  of  Sardica,  in  granting  T%emhand 
appeals  to  the  see  of  Rome  in  some  cases,  put  the  meaning  of  ^^^^^f 
the  fifth  and  sixth  canons  of  the  council  of  Nice  beyond  all  ^^fV  A^^, 
doubt.    By  the  fifth  canon,  provincial  synods  are  to  be  held  the  council 
twice  a-year.    And  at  these,  if  any  person  complained  he  was  %^^^' 
unjustly  excommunicated,  the  cause  was  to  be  re-examined,  Labbe, 
and  the  former  censure  to  stand  good,  unless  the  judgment  p.  si. ' 
was  reversed  by  the  provincial  synod.     And  though  the  case 
of  bishops  be  not  here  expressly  mentioned,  yet  it  was  urged 
with  great  reason  by  the  African  Fathers,  that  it  ought  to  be  Condi. 
understood ;  for  the  canon  makes  a  general  provision  for  the  p^™ef74. 
business  of  every  respective  province :  neither  is  any  jurisdic- 
tion  mentioned  by  the  council  of  Nice,  superior  to  that  of  a 
metropolitan ;  the  three  great  sees  only  excepted,  who  had  a 
peculiar  privilege  by  prescription,  and  are  jointly  secured  in  the 
sixth  canon.     Now  the  right  of  appeal  being  determined  by 
the  fifth  Nicene  canon,  this  was  the  proper  place  to  have  saved 
the  privileges  of  a  supreme  Court,  if  any  such  claim  had  been 
allowed,  as  has  been  since  pretended.     Indeed,  it  is  next  to 
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impoBsible  the  Nioene  Fathers  should  have  stopped  at  provm- 
cial  synods,  had  they  known  or  believed  that  Christ  had  ap- 
pointed a  vicar  upon  earth,  who  was  to  be  supreme  judge  in 
all  ecclesiastical  matters.     And  that  a  provincial  sjmod  is  the 
last  court  of  appeal,  according  to  the  council  of  Nice,  is  like- 
wise evident  from  the  canons  of  the  council  of  Sardica  above 
mentioned,  where  the  pope  has  a  qualified  grant  of  this  privi- 
33.  lege ;  which  right  commencing  at  the  Sardican  council,  must 
be  posterior  to  the  council  of  Nice ;  and  therefore  the  fifth 
canon,  taking  no  notice  of  any  ecclesiastical  judicatory,  beyond 
a  provincial  sjmod,  cannot  be  understood  with  a  tacit  reserve 
in  favour  of  the  see  of  Bome.    Thus,  likewise,  we  are  to  un* 
derstand  the  sixth  canon  of  the  council  of  Nice,  where  Alex- 
andria, Bome,  and  Antioch,  being  the  three  greatest  cities  in 
the  empire,  and  places  of  extraordinary  resort,  the  bishops  of 
those  sees  had  a  larger  jurisdiction  than  the  rest ;  the  Church 
thinking  it  convenient  to  model  the  hierarchy  into  some  con- 
Condi.       formity  with  the  civil  government.     Thus  the  canon,  declaring 
can.  6.'        for  the  observation  of  ancient  custom,  confirms  the  bishops  of 
Alexandria  and  Antioch  in  their  ancient  and  extraordinary 
jurisdiction;  adding,  that  such  privileges  were  likewise  cus- 
tomary to  the  bishop  of  Bome.     But  that  this  extent  of  juris- 
diction was  confined  to  certain  limits,  with  respect  to  the  see 
of  Bome,  as  well  as  the  other  sees  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch, 
appears  from  the  undistinguishing  language  of  the  canon,  there 
being  not  the  least  hint  of  any  exception  of  superiority  for  the 
Boman  see.     And  that  there  was  no  ground  for  any  such  dis- 
tinction, appears  from  the  Sardican  council,  where  the  pope^s 
jurisdiction  is  enlarged,  and  a  new  right  of  appeal  granted ; 
which,  were  there  any  such  thing  as  a  prior  supremacy,  had 
been  an  afiront  to  grant,  and  great  weakness  to  accept  it. 
A/arOer        Farther,  another  argument  against  the  pope^s  supremacy 
^^2^    may  be  drawn  from  the  conduct  of  those  eastern  bishops,  who 
^^J^JJ^»  separated  from  the  council  of  Sardica,  and  sat  down  at  PhUip- 
prSended     popoli.     Thcso  eighty  bishops,  in  their  circular  letter  to  the 
Philip^    universal  Church,  begin  with  their  prayers  for  the  continuance 
P^  of  the  old  discipline,  that  the  standing  rules  of  government, 

handed  down  to  them  from  the  beginning  of  Christianity, 
may  continue  in  force :  from  hence  they  proceed  to  set  forth 
the  crimes  of  Marcellus  bishop  of  Ancyra,  of  Athanasius, 
Asdepas,  &c.    After  this  they  complain  that  Julius,  and 
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fiome  other  bishops  of  the  west,  had  received  those  censured 
bishops  to  commumon :  this  they  looked  upon  as  an  intole- 
rable novelty,  and  a  notorious  violation  of  the  laws  of  the 
z^^  Church.  For  this  reason  they  speak  with  a  great  air  of 
V  authority,  and,  assuming  the  character  of  a  council,  expressly 
! :-  command  the  bishops  all  Christendom  over :  their  words  are, 
•£  ^^Ex  aperto  mandamus  ;*"  no  '*  firmiter  injungentes^  could 
x-:  rise  higher;  they  expressly  conmiand,  I  say,  that  no  part  of 
^A  Christendom  should  communicate  with  Hosius,  Athanasius, 
{^.     Marcellus,  Julius,   &c.,  nor  have  any  religious  intercourse 

either  with  them  or  their  adherents.     Here  we  see  the  eighty  Condi. 
bishope  at  Philippopoli  make  no  difficulty  to  exconmiunicate  ^|^ 
the  bishop  of  Rome.     But  it  may  be  said  this  synod  was  no  P*  708. 
better  than  a  conventicle  of  Arian  heretics.     But  what  of  all 
that,  though  they  had  revolted  from  the  faith  in  a  great  article, 
yet  it  is  more  than  they  owned ;  and,  besides^  we  do  not  find 
them  anywhere  charged  with  opposing  the  government  of  the 
Church.      Farther,  can  we  imagine  them  so  weak  in  theur 
conduct,  so  deserted  by  conunon  sense,  as  to  revolt  against 
their  undisputed  supreme ;  to  renounce  the  universal  pastor, 
'^        and  excommunicate  Christ^s  vicar  upon  earth !     Had  the 
bishop  of  Rome  been  owned  under  these  titles  at  that  time  of 
day,  the  Arians  had  not  only  been  heretics,  but  madmen,  to 
complain  of  pope  Julius  and  the  western  bishops  for  reversing 
the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Tyre,  &c.,  in  favour  of  Athana-  Condi. 
sius ;  and  much  more  to  have  excommunicated  the  monarch  2rp!7b2T* 
of  the  Church,  who  was  the  highest  judge  of  controversy,  and  7w.  708. 
the  bishop  of  the  infaUible  see.     Was  this  the  way  for  the 
bishops  of  Philippopoli  to  approve  the  justice  of  their  proceed- 
ings, and  recommend  themselves  to  the  Christian    world ! 
Had  the  pope^s  supremacy  been  owned  at  the  meeting  of  this 
council,  the  presumption  of  the  Arians  at  PhilippopoU  had  been 
sufficient  to  have  ruined  their  design,  and  make  them  odious ; 
and  therefore  we  may  be  pretty  well  assured,  that  in  common 
prudence  they  would  have  declined  it. 

From  what  has  been  observed,  it  appears  sufficiently,  that 
the  bishop  of  Rome  had  no  pretence  for  receiving  appeals, 
beyond  the  suburbicary  provinces,  prior  to  the  council  of 
Sardica ;  the  last  resort,  in  the  standing  and  ordinary  method 
of  proceeding,  being  settled  in  a  provincial  council :  I  say,  the 
standmg  and  ordinary    method  of   proceeding,   because,   in 
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matters  of  fidth,  or  upon  extraordinary  occasions,  a  general 
council  is  the  highest  ecclesiastical  court.  That  the  process 
of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  was  thus  fixed,  is  evident  from 
^^f*^?^  the  sense  of  the  ancient  Church,  particularly  from  the  sixth 
councUt/  &mous  council  of  Carthage,  convened  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
og^^ihB  418,  and  consisting  of  the  bishops  of  all  the  African  provinces, 
pope's  rth  Aurelius  bishop  of  Carthage  presiding  in  the  synod.  The 
peals.  occasion  of  the  council'^s  meeting  was  this :  one  Apiarius,  a 
priest  of  Sicca  in  Mauritania,  being  uncanonicaUy  ordained,  and 
guilty  of  several  other  crimes  of  a  higher  nature,  was  degraded 
by  his  bishop  Urbanus,  which  sentence  was  afterwards  con- 
firmed  by  a  provincial  synod.  Apiarius  lying  under  this 
censure,  set  sail  for  Bome,  and  complains  to  Zosimus.  Upon 
this  application,  the  pope  presently  restores  him  to  his  degree, 
and,  despatching  his  legates  into  Afric,  gives  them  instruc- 
tions to  see  him  put  in  his  former  post,  and  to  insist  upon  the 
right  of  the  Roman  see  for  receiving  appeals ;  and  if  this 
branch  of  jurisdiction  should  be  questioned,  they  were  to  jus- 
tify the  practice  by  the  authority  of  the  council  of  Nice.  The 
African  Fathers,  meeting  in  council  upon  this  occasion,  ex- 
amined the  heads  of  the  legatees  instructions,  digested  in  Zosi- 
mus^s  Commonitorium.  And  here  the  pope  alleging  two 
34.  canons  of  the  council  of  Nice  to  defend  his  privilege  of  re- 
ceiving appeals,  the  African  Fathers,  not  knowing  that  the 
council  miscited,  and  that  these  two  canons  belonged  only  to 
the  council  of  Sardica,  promised  to  govern  themselves  by  the 
authorities  insisted  on  by  the  legates,  till  such  time  as  they 
could  procure  some  authentic  copies  of  the  council  of  Nice : 
and  with  this  their  resolution  they  acquainted  Zosimus,  who 
died  soon  after. 

The  synod,  breaking  up  in  autumn,  met  the  next  year  at 
Carthage  in  the  latter  end  of  May,  to  the  number  of  two  hun- 
dred, and  seventeen  African  bishops.  And  here,  Aurelius 
bishop  of  Carthage,  and  Valentinus  metropolitan  of  Numidia, 
had  the  chief  seats  in  the  assembly :  after  these,  Faustinus  an 
Italian  bishop^  and  the  pope^s  legate,  had  the  third  place ;  and, 
as  for  Philippus  and  Asellus,  who  were  no  more  than  priests, 
they  sat  below  all  the  bishops,  notwithstanding  they  came  from 
Rome,  and  represented  his  holiness.  And  here,  after  having 
read  the  proc^ings  of  the  former  synod,  together  with  Zosi- 
mus^s  Commonitorium,  and  not  finding  the  two  canons  men- 
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tioned  in  the  pope^s  letter,  in  any  of  their  copies  of  the  council 

of  Nice,  they  immediately  despatched  away  their  agents  into 

the  east,  to  search  for  the  most  miquestionable  records  of  that 

council,  and  bring  back  some  transcripts  with  them.     In  this 

session,  at  the  request  of  Apiarius,  there  was  an  order  passed 

to  discharge  him  from  the  Church  of  Sicca,  and  to  give  him 

leave  to  exercise  his  function  elsewhere.     At  the  breaking  up 

of  this  council,  the  proceedings  were  all  subscribed ;  and  here, 

Aurelius  and  Valentinus  signed  first ;   then   Faustinus  the 

bishop-legate ;  and  after  all  the  rest,  Philippus  and  Asellus, 

the  other  two  legates  of  the  pope :  and  the  next  day  there  was 

an  account  of  the  proceedings  transmitted  by  the  legates  to 

pope  Boniface. 

About  the  end  of  this  year,  the  delegates  of  the  council 
returned  out  of  the  east,  and  brought  authentic  and  attested 
copies  of  the  Nicene  canons  along  with  them,  together  with 
the  letters  of  Atticus  bishop  of  Constantinople,  and  Cyril  bishop 
of  Alexandria.     These  transcripts  being  inspected,  there  was 
not  the  least  syllable  to  be  found  that  had  any  resemblance 
with  the  canons  pretended  by  Zosimus :  upon  this,  the  council 
immediately  despatched  their  delegates  who  came  out  of  the 
east,  to  pope  Boniface,  with  the  records  they  had  brought  from 
thence.     And  now  the  dispute  seemed  to  be  fully  satisfied. 
But  pope  Boniface  dying  soon  after,  and  Apiarius  growing 
restless,  and  reviving  the  business ;  Coelestine,  who  succeeded 
Boniface,  wrote  to  the  prelates  in  Afric  in  favour  of  him.    And 
now  the  African  Fathers,  or  at  least  a  conmiittee  of  them, 
convened  the  third  time,  Faustinus  the  pope^s  legate  being 
present ;  and  notwithstanding  in  this  last  meeting,  Apiarius 
being  touched  with  remorse  of  conscience,  made  a  voluntary 
confession  of  his  misbehaviour,  yet  the  Fathers  wrote  a  sharp 
and  reprimanding  letter  to  pope  Coelestine ;  in  which,  after  a  Condi. 
short  account  of  Apiarius^s  case,  they  earnestly  desire  him,  l^^^J. 
*'  That  for  the  future,  he  would  be  cautious  in  giving  ear  to  E;,i®'^-  .„ 
the  complaints  of  those  that  came  from  Afnc  to  Kome ;  and  renum.s(mi' 
by  no  means  admit  those  to  communion  who  had  been  excom-  ^^pojZ 
municated  in  Afric ;   letting  him  know,  that  what  they  in- 
sisted on  was  no  more  than  had  already  been  decreed  by  the 
council  of  Nice.     For,  as  they  go  on,  if  this  council  has  made  Can.  v. 
a  provision  for  the  security  of  the  inferior  clergy  and  the  laity, 
it  may  be  concluded,  d,  fortiori^  that  they  designed  to  guard  the 
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jurisdiction  of  bishops ;  lest  those  who  are  barred  oommmuon 
by  their  own  diocesan,  should  be  over-hastily  or  unduly  restored 
by  his  hoUness.    They  request  him  therefore  not  to  receive 
their  revolting  clergy,  there  being  no  decrees  of  the  Fathen 
which  suppose  the  Church  of  Africa  in  such  a  state  of  depend- 
ency and  imperfect  authority :  and  as  for  the  canons  of  the 
council  of  Nice,  they  evidently  resign  the  inferior  clergy  and 
sufiragan  bishops  to  the  jurisdiction  of  their  respective  metro- 
politans :   this  (Bcumenical  council  ordering  with  great  pru- 
dence and  justice,  that  all  disputes  should  be  determined  in  the 
places  where  they  commenced,  there  being  no  reason  to  suspect 
that  the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Ghost  would  be  wanting  to  any 
province;   but  that  the  priests  and  representatives  of  our 
Saviour  would  be  furnished  with  sufficient  proportions  of  wis- 
dom and  resolution.     Which  decision  of  the  Nicene  Fathers 
is  still  more  reasonable ;  because,  if  the  censured  person  is  dia- 
satisfied  with  the  sentence,  he  has  the  liberty  to  appeal  to  a 
provincial  or  general  council.     This  they  insist  on  as  a  reason- 
able way  of  proceeding,  unless,  as  they  continue,  any  man  can 
be  so  singular  in  his  &ncy  as  to  believe,  that  Gk)d  will  qualify 
a  single  bishop  for  the  functions  of  justice,  and  yet  deny  the 
same  assistance  to  a  whole  body  met  together  of  that  order. 
The  African  Fathers  uige  their  point  farther,  and  demand, 
how  it  is  possible  a  cause  should  be  rightly  managed,  and 
judgment  duly  pronounced  in  transmarine  and  remote  places ; 
when  either  through  the  infirmities  of  age  or  sex,  or  several 
other  impediments  that  may  happen,  the  witnesses  necessary 
to  inform  the  bench  cannot  come  so  far  and  appear  in  court. 
And  then,  as  for  the  pope^s  sending  any  persons  abroad  with 
commission  to  examine  the  cause,  they  tell  him  there  is  no 
authority  from  any  synod  to  warrant  such  a  practice.     They 
give  him  likewise  to  understand,  that  the  Nicene  canons  pro- 
35.  duced  by  his  legate  Faustinus  were  counterfeit ;   and  that  the 
true  copies  of  that  council  received  from  St.  Cyril  bishop  of 
Alexandria,  and  Atticus  bishop  of  Constantinople,  and  attested 
by  both  of  them,  and  which  were  after  transmitted  by  their 
delegates  te  his  predecessor  Boniface,  had  nothing  of  that  kind 
in  them.  And  now,  towards  the  dose  of  the  letter,  the  African 
Fathers  exert  their  character,  and  rise  in  their  language  upon 
the  pope,  positively  forbidding  him  to  send  any  of  his  clergy  to 
intermeddle  in  the  affiurs  of  their  country,  at  the  instance  of 
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any  person  whatsoever.     For  enich  attempts  would  be  alto-  QmbumpiB 
geiher  foreign,  and  unecclesiastical,  and  would  bring  in  a  sort^^^mtf. 
of  pagan  pride  into  the  Church  of  Christ,  which  so  strongly  ^^[^^^^^ 
recommends  the  practice  of  an  humble  and    unpretending 
behaviour.    And  thus,  after  some  few  lines,  they  call  the  pope 
Brother,  and  take  their  leave/^ 

And  thus,  this  celebrated  council  of  Carthage  was  finished 
at  three  meetings. 

And  here,  if  it  is  demanded,  why  the  African  Fathers  were 
so  earnest  against  appeab  to  Rome,  since  this  privilege  had 
been  granted  that  see  by  the  council  of  Sardica ;  to  this  it 
may  be  answered ;  first,  that  the  canons  of  Sardica  give  the 
liberty  of  appealing  to  none  but  a  bishop,  whereas  Apiarius, 
being  no  more  than  a  priest,  was  not  within  the  favour  of  the 
council.  But,  secon^y,  to  reply  more  fully,  the  Sardican 
Fathers  were  only  a  provincial  council,  and  therefore  the 
African  Churches  did  by  no  means  think  themselves  bound  by 
their  regulation. 

But  here  it  may  be  urged,  that  since  the  British  bishops  '^»  fAjeethn 
were  present  at  the  council  of  Sardica,  the  British  Churches'S^SLi 
were  bound  to  observe  the  canons  of  it ;  and  appeals  to  the  ^^l^^ 
bishop  of   Rome  being  established  there,  they  were  theng[j^»^ 
brou^t  under  his  jurisdiction,  as  patriarch  of  the  western 
Churches. 

In  answer  to  this,  besides  what  has  been  said  already,  I 
observe;  first, 

That  this  allowance  of  appeals  to  the  see  of  Rome  was 
granted  upon  a  particular  emergency,  most  probably  because 
pope  Julius  was  orthodox,  stood  firm  to  the  Nicene  faith,  and 
was  a  friend  to  Athanasius,  whereas  many  of  the  eastern 
bishops,  and  particularly  the  emperor  Constantius,  to  whom 
Athanasius,  as  bishop  of  Alexandria,  was  a  subject,  were 
inclined  to  Arianism;  insomuch  that  the  Sardican  canons 
about  appealing  to  Rome,  seemed  to  be  framed  on  purpose  to 
do  justice  to  Athanasius.  Now,  such  an  authority  being  given 
by  a  provincial  council  upon  present  and  particular  circum- 
stances, cannot  be  binding  to  posterity ;  especially  when  that 
limited  authority  is  altered  in  the  ground,  and  overstretched 
in  the  practice,  when  it  is  challenged  for  an  absolute  and 
supreme  power,  founded  upon  a  divine  right,  and  not  upon  the 
act  of  ihe  council :   for,  in  this  case,  the  claim  is  so  much 
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oyeretrained,  and  the  difference  so  great,  that  the  one  can  give 
no  colour  or  pretence  for  the  other. 

Secondly,  we  may  observe,  that  the  Sardican  council  does 
not  phice  the  right  of  appeals  in  the  pope  as  head  of  the 
Church :  indeed,  the  very  grant  supposes  the  contrary. 

Thirdly,  this  privilege  can  never  justify  the  drawing  causes 

to  Borne  by  way  of  appeal ;  because  the  cause  is  still  to  be 

heard  in  the  province  by  the  neighbouring  bishops.     In  short, 

Can.  5.       in  the  Sardican  council,  ihe  pope  could  do  no  more  than  grant 

^mft       ^  ^^^  hearing.     And  here  he  had  not  the  liberty  to  assign 

p.  630.        vfhakt  judges  he  pleased,  but  was  tied  to  nominate  the  bishops 

of  the  province  where  the  cause  was  first  depending.     It  is 

true,  he  was  authorized  to  send  two  or  three  to  represent  him, 

if  he  thought  fit,  and  join  them  in  comnussion  with  the  rest : 

but  then  his  legates  could  overrule  nothing ;  they  could  sway 

no  farther  than  by  their  votes ;  for  the  sentence  was  to  be 

governed  by  the  majority :  now  this  is  wonderfully  short  of 

supremacy  and  sovereign  power. 

Fourthly,  the  proceedings  of  the  Sardican  council  are  not 
all  of  them  unexc^tionaUe,  nor  justifiable  by  the  rules  of  the 
Church  ;   particularly  their  receiving  Maroellus  to    commu- 

CoBdl.        ^^^^  •  ^  ^^^  ^^7  ^^^  eastern  bishops,  in  their  Synodical 
^^        Epistle,  affirm    him  condemned   for   heresy  by  the  council 
p.  700.        of  Constantinople,  held  in  the  reign  of  Constantine ;  and  that 
Protogenes  of  Sardica,  and  others  of  the  council,  had  sub- 
scribed his  condemnation.     Marcellus  is  not  only  thus  cen- 
Sulpiu        sured  by  the  bishops  of  Philippopoli,  but  Athanasius  himself 
Sever.  Ub.  2.  afterwards  condemned  htm :  and  St.  Basil  blames  the  Churdi 
of  Borne  for  receiving  him  to  communion ;  and,  which  is  more. 
Baron,  a.  d.  Baronius  confesses,  that  this  business  was  much  complained  of 
Basii.Ep.52.  ^7  CathoHcs  of  great  character,  and  brought  a  blemish  upon 
the  council. 

Fifthly,  the  decrees  of  this  council  were  not  universally 

received  ;    as   appears  plainly  by  the  contest  between  the 

bishops  of  Home  and  Afric  about  appeals  already  mentioned  : 

and  here  it  cannot  be  objected,  that  the  African  bishops  had 

Baron,  a.  d.  none  to  represent  them ;  for  Baronius  owns  Gratus,  bishop  of 

347.  n.  56.    Carthage,  was  present  at  the  Council :  and  in  one  of  the  lists 

of  the  subscriptions,  Oratus  and  a  great  many  more  African 

Concii.        bishops  are  mentioned,  either  as  subscribers  or  approvers  of 

^^2!       *^®  synod.     Now,  notwithstanding  the  African  Churches  were 
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not  unrepresented  at  Sardiea ;  yet  it  is  evident  the  Fathers 

of  the  sixth  council  of  Carthage  did  not  look  upon  themselves 

bomid  by  the  canons,  but  stood  stiffly  in  defimce  of  their  own 

independency,  and  overruled  the  pretence  of  appealing  to  the 

see  of  Borne :  neither,  indeed,  did  the  pope  insist  upon  the 

anthority  of  the  council  of  Sardiea,  but  on  that  of  Nioe,  to 

jnsiiiy  his  plea.    Now,  since  the  African  Churches  were  not 

tied    by  the  canons    of  Sardiea,  notwithstanding  they  had 

bishops  concerned  there ;  why  should  the  consequences  hold  36. 

stronger  upon  other  remote  Churches !  why  should  the  British 

Christians  be  in  a  greater  condition  of  servitude  than  those  of 

Afric !  why  should  the  representation  of  their  bishops  draw 

them  to  a  dependence  upon  Bome,  and  make  them  in  worse 

circumstances  than  other  places,  represented  at  Sardiea,  no 

less  than  themselves?    The  reason  of  the  slender  anthority  of 

the  Sardican  canons  seems  to  be :  this  there  was  a  design,  it 

is  true,  for  a  general  council,  but  the  eastern  and  western 

bi^ope  disagreeing  about  the  preUounaries,  and  rdusing  to 

sit  with  each  other,  there  was  little  or  no  regard  paid  to  what 

was  done  by  dther  division.    So  little  notice  was  taken  of 

their  proceedings,  that  St.  Augustin  knew  of  no  other  than  Contn 

the  council  of  the  eastern  bishops.    Indeed  the  calling  q[^^^'^'^'^ 

councils  was  so  common  at  this  time  upon  the  Arian  contro* 

▼ersy,  and  the  deporition  of  bishops  of  one  side  and  the  other 

was  so  frequent,  that  the  r^noter  Churches  concerned  them- 

selves  little  in  what  passed  amongst  them.    And  thus  the 

Sardican  council  having  so  little  reputation  in  the  world,  the 

see  of  Bome  did  not  think  it  proper  to  insist  upon  that  autho* 

rity,  but  endeavoured  to  pass  their  decrees  upon  the  Afiican 

Fleers  for  the  Nicene  canons. 

Lastly,  the  council  of  Sardiea,  as  we  have  seen,  gives  the 
bishop  of  Bome  no  more  power  than  the  re-hearing  the  com«- 
plaint  of  a  bishop,  which  does  not  amount  to  near  the  pri<^ 
vilege  of  even  a  patriarchal  jurisdiction :  for  here,  notwith* 
standing  this  concession,  the  other  Churches  of  Christendom 
had  the  regulation  of  worship  and  discipline,  the  government 
of  their  clergy  and  people,  and,  in  short,  the  whole  ecclenasti- 
cal  legishiture  left  them  entire.  To  which  we  may  add,  that 
if  there  was  a  good  understanding  amongst  all  the  bishops  of 
the  province,  as  it  often  hiq)pens ;  iT  the  dispute  came  to  no 
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extremity ;  if  no  bishop  was  deposed  by  his  com-proyincials,  or 
if  he  acquiesced  in  the  sentence,  and  refused  to  complain,  in 
all  these  cases  the  pope  was  shut  out,  and  had  no  liberty  to 
interpose,  even  by  the  Sardican  canons. 
The  Ubertiu     To  proceed  ;    this  independency  of  provinces  was  &rther 
%m  $ea^  sccured  against  the  encroachment  of  the  greater  sees  by  the 
%E^Z!u^ general  council  of  Ephesus :    where,  upon  the  complaint  of 
CoDcii.     '  the  bishops  of  Cjrprus  against    the   encroachments  of  the 
3.  p.  801.  ^'  bishop  of  Antioch,  this  latter  claiming  a  right  to  consecrate 
*^'^'        the   Cypriot   bishops,  and   making  that  island  one  of  the 
dependencies  of  his  see ;   upon  this  compliant,   I  say,  the 
bishop  of  Antioch^s  claim  was  examined,  and  being  found 
all  novelty  and  usurpation,  it  was  rejected  by  the  council: 
and  to  prevent  all  invasions  of  liberty  for  the  future,  there 
was  a  general  canon  drawn  up  in  these  words,  which  was 
to  hold  in  all  other  places,  no  less  than  in  Antioch  and 
Cyprus :   the  former  part  of  the  canon  having  determined 
the  cause  in  favour  of  the  bishops  of  Cjrprus,  and  decreed 
them  a  security  for  the  future,  proceeds  thus  :    rh  Si  airr6 
Cta.  a        Koi  inl  TUfv  aXXwv  SioiKfimwv  KtH  rdv  airavTa\ov  hrapxiC^v 
iropa^vXax0i|<rcrac,  &c.     ^^  And  the  same  regulation  shall  be 
observed  in  all  other  provinces,   viz.   that  no  bishop  shall 
exercise  any  jurisdiction  in  a  foreign  province  which  has 
not  been  under  the  government  of  his  predecessors  from  the 
first  planting  of  Christianity.     And  if  any  prelate  shall  make 
any  forcible  seizure,  he  shall  be  obliged  to  desist  from  the 
invasion,  that  the  constitutions  of  the  Church  nuiy  not  be  vio- 
lated, nor  any  ecclesiastical  pretence  be  made  a  cover  for 
worldly  ambition  ;  that  the  liberties  of  Christendom  may  not 
be  swallowed  up  by  degrees,  which  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Redeemer  of  all  mankind,  has  purchased  for  us  at  the  price  of 
his  own  blood.     It  is  therefore  decreed  by  the  holy  OBCumeni- 
cal  council,  that  the  original  rights,  which  every  province  has 
enjoyed  from  the  beginning,  shall  be  secured  to  them  entire 
and  undiminished,  according  to  the  course  of  ancient  custom ; 
and  that  every  metropolitan  shall  be  allowed  a  copy  of  the  acts 
of  the  council,^  &c. 

Now,  the  British  Churches  being  in  no  circumstances  of 
subjection  to  the  bishop  of  Rome  till  long  after  this  time,  as 
will  be  farther  shown  afterwards ;  the  case,  I  say,  standing 
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thus,  their  liberties  are  eiiectiially  secured  by  the  general 
council  of  Ephesus,  and  all  future  attempts  of  encroachment 
barred  and  declared  nullities. 

I  hope  these  remarks  upon  the  councils  will  not  seem  foreign 
or  miseasonable ;  for  he  that  designs  the  history  of  a  Church 
ought  to  defend  her  government,  disentangle  her  claims,  and 
set  her  privfleges  in  a  true  light. 

To  go  on  with  the  course  of  the  history ;  the  next  news  we 
hear  of  the  condition  of  the  British  Churches  is  from  St. 
Hilary;   who,  being  banished  into  Phrygia  by  the  emperor 
Constantius,  published  his  book  De  Synodis  there,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  358.     In  the  beirinninfr  of  this  book,  '^  he  salutes  a.  d.  358. 
the  bishops  of  Britain  among  the  rest  of  the  prelates  o(addf^m? 
Christendom,  and  complains  a  little,  that   the  distance  of^^^^^ 
place,  and  the  disadvantages  of  his  banishment,  had  hatred 
him  the  satisfaction  of  receiving  frequent  letters  from  them. 
After  this  complaint,  he  congratulates  their  orthodoxy,  and 
that  they  had  preserved  themselves  all  along  from  heretical 
infection.'^    The  reason  of  his  address  seems  to  be  this: 
during  the  Arian  controversy,  a  great  many  Christians,  as 
Sozomen  observes,  looked  upon  the  word  6/jLaovaiog  as  an  Smom. 
unnecessaiy  term ;  and  that  the  meaning  of  the  council  of  Nice  lib.  3.  c^z 
was  sufficient,  without  being  tied  to  the  expression.     Now, 
it  seems,  most  of  the  bishops  of  Germany,  Ghtul,  and  Britain 
were  of  this  opinion ;   for  this  reason  St.  Hilary  addresses  Uiher, 
ihem  in  his  book,  that  they  might  not  only  be  Catholic  in  e^]^.'  Ad- 
their  belief,  but  conformable  in  their  language  to  the  council  ^.^H-  ^'  ^^ 

of  Nice.  gy 

The  next  year  there  was  a  council  convened  by  Constantius,  at  a.  p.  359. 
Arimini,  in  Italy :  and  here,  as  Sulpitius  Severus  reports,  above  uxtesjJ^ 
four  hundred  western  bishops  met  together ;  all  which  were  pro-  ou^eomtai 
vided  with  conveniences  in  diet,  &c.,  at  the  emperor^s  charge.  Snipit.  s»- 
But  the  bishops  of  Gaul  and  Britain  did  not  think  it  proper  to  g^.  iib!^2i 
be  thus  supported  by  the  exchequer,  and  chose  rather  to  live 
upon  their  own  pocket ;  excepting,  as  the  historian  goes  on, 
three  bishops  out  of  Britain,  whose  circumstances  were  parti- 
cularfy  narrow :  these  prelates,  being  proffered  a  supply  from 
their  brethren,  thought -it  more  convenient  to  be  subsisted 
by  the  emperor,  than  be  burthensome  to  a  few  of  their  own 
order. 

And  here  it  may  be  inquired,  how  the  British  bishops  came 
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Why  the  to  be  SO  pooF  amoDg  the  rest,  who  were  not  only  in  a  oondi1i<Hi 
b^^were  to  support  themsdves,  but  to  furnish  their  brethren.  What 
^'^^J^  became  of  all  the  endowments  of  the  British  churches  by  king 
at  the  council  huciusi  Docs  uot  Greoffroy  of  Moumouth,  in  his  British 
^^""**"  history,  tell  us,  "  that  king  Lucius  not  only  granted  all  the 
Gaif.  Mod.  ]g^ii^  belomnnff  to  the  heathen  temples  to  the  churches  built 

ub.2.  cap.  2.  .  ,.,        .  1  1-1.  •        i*  1  • 

by  him,  but  likewise  made  a  great  addition  from  his  own  paUi- 
monial  revenue.**^     Most  of  our  BAonkish  historians  go  on  with 
the  same  relation;  but  then  QeoSrey  of  Monmouth  is  their 
voucher,  whose  authority  is  not  great.    But  notwithstanding 
Geofifrey^s  romantic  way  of  writing,  it  seems  somewhat  strange 
that  the  British  bishops  should  be  so  low  in  their  circum- 
stances, since  Liberius,  in  Constantius^s  presence,  told  Epic- 
Baron,        tetus,  an  Arian  bishop,  ^^  that  the  churches  were  able  to  defray 
A.  a  355.    ^Yie  expences  of  their  bishops  in  going  to  councils,  without  the 
conveniences  of  travelling  allowed  by  the  empen»r.^     Farther, 
that  the  churches  had  revenues  settled  upon  them  before 
Constantine'^s  time,  appears  by  several  imperial  edicts :  first,  by 
Euseb.  Ec-  the  edict  of  Maximin,  not  only  houses,  but  the  lands  which 
ifrb^*^^'    belonged  to  the  Christians,  whether  seized  into  the  emperor'^s 
c.  10.  hands,  or  in  the  possession  of  any  city,  let  the  title  be  never 

80  much  alienated  or  transferred,  are  all  commanded  to  be 
restored.     And  that  this  order  does  not  relate  to  private 
estates,  but  to  the  public  endowment  of  their  churches,  is 
evident  by  the  following  edict  of  Constantino  and  Licinius; 
EuseU  Eo.  which,  in  the  first  place,  orders  "  all  their  churches  to  be  re- 
lib.  10.        stored  ;'*^  and  then  it  is  added,  '^  because  the  Christians  are  well 
L^cuiit.  de  known,  not  only  to  have  those  places,  where  they  meet  toge- 
Mort.  Per-   ^her,  but  others  also  which  belong  to  their  body ;  that  is, 
'  their  churches :  these  are  commanded  likewise  to  be  returned 
in  them,  without  any  dispute  or  delay.*"    This  order  is  backed 
EuBeb.  ibid,  by  another  edict  of  Constantine  to  Anulinns ;  where  houses, 
gardens,  or  whatsoever  estates  they  had,  are  expressly  men- 
Euseb.  Vit.  tioucd.     There  is  another  law  of  Constantine,  directed  to  the 
lib.  2.         governors  of  Palestine,  to  the  same  purpose :   and  here  the 
cap.  39.       terms  of  the  edict  are  very  full  and  comprehensive,  including 
aU  sorts  of  property,  whether  personal  (»r  real  estate.     Now  if 
the  endowments  of  churches  had  not  been  then  considerable, 
Euseb.  Vit.  ^hat  need  was  there  of  so  many  edicts  for  restitution!    But 
Ub"2^''     Constantine  did  not  stop  here,  but  went  much  farther  for  the 
cap.  36.       benefit  of  the  CSiurdi ;  publishing  an  order,  that  in  case  the 
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martyxB  and  eonfeeson  died  without  heira,  their  estates,  of 
what  kind  soeyer,  should  be  settled  on  the  ehurches.  And 
after  this,  about  four  years  before  the  councS  of  Nice,  he  set  Cod.  Thmd. 
forth  the  famous  constitution  extant  in  the  Theodosian  code ;  lib!  4. 
by  which  ^^all  persons  are  left  at  liberty  to  bequeath  what 
they  thought  fit  by  will,  to  the  catholic  Ghurches  of  Ghristians."^ 
And  this,  as  Oothofired  observes,  was  the  true  donation  of 
Constantine.  For,  by  the  favour  of  this  law,  wealth  flowed 
amain  into  the  Church,  and  especially  at  Rome. 

We  need  not  wonder,  then,  to  find  so  many  of  the  bishops 
at  Ariminum  refiise  the  emperor^s  allowance,  having  a  suffi- 
cient Church  revenue  to  support  themselves.    But  it  seems  the  ^.™-  ^«^ 
British  bishqps  had  not  so  good  a  purse  as  the  rest;  the  lib.  26. 
reaaon  of  which  disadvantage  was  probably  occasioned  by^'  * 
Genstantine^s  drawing  all  the  wealth  and  trade  eastward,  by 
hn  removing  to  Constantinople;  and  besides,  this  country 
having  been  harassed  with  wars  for  a  long  time  together,  may 
well  be  supposed  to  be  impoverished  upon  that  score. 

But  notwithstanding  the  British  bishops  might  not  be  so 
wealthy,  they  were  no  less  orthodox  than  the  rest ;  and  kept 
dear  of  the  Arian  heresy  through  the  whole  reign  of  Con- 
stantius,  and  his  successor  Julian,  as  appears  by  the  letter  Athin. 
addressed  to  the  emperor  Jovian  by  Athanasius  and  the  other  p.309.'cdit 
of  the  bishops  of  Egypt,  Libya,  &c.,  where,  mentioning  the  ^j 
faith  established  by  the  council  of  Nice,  they  let  the  emperor  ^-  4- 


omelin. 


know,  **  that  the  churches  all  the  world  over,  particularly  those  c^  a 


of  Spain,  Britain,  Gaul,  ftc.  were  unanimous  for  this  form.'" 

But  not  long  after,  the  Arian  heresy  gained  ground  and  ^^  ^ 
spread  into  aU  quarters.    Thus  Bede  tells  us,  ^^  The  churches  pnbabiv 
were  undisturbed  from  the  Diodesian  persecution  downwards,  ^^m.    ^^ 
till  the  Arian  distraction  appeared ;  which,  making  a  surpris-  ^^^  ^^^'  i* 
ii^  progress  in  every  country,  reached  this  island  at  last,  and 
shed  its  poison.    TUs  account  Bede  seems  to  have  transcribed  oadai^Hut. 
from  OUdas,  who  tells  us  the  churches  held  a  perfect  good  ^' 
correspondence  with  each  other   till   the    Arian   distemper 
crossed  the  ocean,  and  was  brought  in  upon  them ;  by  which 
infection  the  Britons  were  the  more  easily  seized,  through  the 
curiosity  of  their  temper,  and  their  inclination  for  novelty  and 
change.*"  » 

This  unhappiness  in  their  belief  seems  to  have  begun  m  the 
reign  of  Oratian,  who  had  Ikitain,  Gaul,  and  Spain  for  his  38. 
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Ctb«r,  Bri-  dominioiiB.    TUb  emperor  puUished  a  toleration  in  the 
A^ofuu.^  of  our  Lord  383,  only  with  an  exception  of  the  Photmiaiis, 
^^         Manicheans,  and  Eunomians.     Now  this  liberty  of  almost  aJl 
^'  persaasioDS  in  religion,  mi^t  probaUy  give  the  occasion  of 

spreading  Arianism  in  Britain. 
'abM^X  ^^^  ^^^  *  short  view  of  the  civil  government  of  Britain 
vernaumi  of  may  not  be  unsessonaUe.  After  the  death  of  Magnentins, 
/fOM  cw  already  mentioned,  the  empire  feD  wholfy  to  Constantina,  who 
^^1^^  gave  tiie  government  of  Britain  to  Martinns.  This  viceroy 
was  offended  at  the  inhumanity  of  Paulus  Catena,  who  was 
sent  to  inquire  into  the  accomplioes  of  Magnentius,  whidi 
office  he  managed  with  unreasonable  rigour,  informing  against 
the  innocent  as  well  as  the  guilty,  obliging  them  to  purchase 
their  peace,  and  bribe  him  to  stop  the  prosecution.  Martinos 
being  concerned  for  those  who  were  ill-used,  interceded  with 
Paulus,  and  desired  him  to  desist  from  some  of  his  impeach- 
ments ;  letting  him  know,  that  if  he  gave  the  people  so  much 
trouble  he  would  quit  the  island.  Paulus  being  apprehensive 
Martinus  might  be  as  good  as  his  word,  brou^t  him  into  the 
list  of  the  conspiracy,  and  moved  that  he  might  be  seized  and 
guarded  off  to  the  emperor.  The  viceroy  being  enraged  at 
this  affiront,  immediately  drew,  with  a  design  to  despatch 
Paulus,  but,  missing  his  pass,  plunged  his  sword  into  his  own 
breast,  and  so  died. 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord  355,  Julian  the  Apostate  was  made 
Csesar  by  Constantius,  and  the  government  of  Gaul,  Britain, 
Aam.  Mtr-  &c.  assigned  him.  This  prince,  who  had  his  residence  at 
rail.  hb.  .  Y2Xi&y  receiving  news  of  the  irruption  of  the  Scots  and  Picts 
into  Britain,  sent  Lupidnus  to  put  a  stop  to  their  ravages,  and 
settle  the  country.  Lupicinus,  marching  with  an  army  to 
Boulogne,  embarked  his  men,  and  arrived  at  Bichborough,  near 
Sandwich,  in  Kent.  From  hence  he  continued  his  march  to 
London,  where  he  fixed  his  quarters  for  some  time,  that  he 
might  be  in  a  better  posture  to  prosecute  his  enterprise. 

Not  long  after,  Julian  rebdled  upon  Constantius,  which 
latter  died  in  his  expedition  against  the  revolt,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  362,  leaving  the  empire  to  Julian  by  will,  notwith- 
standing his  perfidiousness  and  ingratitude. 

The  succeeding  reigns  of  Julian  and  Jovian  being  but  short, 
we  meet  with  little  remarkable  in  Britain. 

After  the  death  of  Jovian,  Valentinian  was  elected  emperor, 
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who  took  his  brother  Valens  uito  a  partnership  of  the  govern- 
ment, assigning  him  the  eastern  provinces  for  his  dominions. 
This  Valentinian,  who  reserved  the  western  division,  for  him-  -^""•'^•J^ 
self,  while  he  was  making  his  progress  from  Amiens  to  Treves,  ^:  u  &^' 
received  a  dismal  account  that  the  Picts,  Scots,  Attacots,  and  ^^•27.<»p.7. 
Franks  had  ahuost  overrun  and  destroyed  all  Britain,  killed 
Nectaridius,  the  count  or  intendant  of  the  sea-coast,  and  sur- 
prised  Buchobaudes,   duke  of  Britain,  and  general  of  the 
anperor^s  forces ;  who,  upon  the  news  of  these  misfortunes, 
despatched  away  Severus,  and  afterwards  Jovinus,  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  enemy,  but  all  to  no  purpose. 

The  afiairs  of  Britain  requiring  a  greater  reinforcement, 
Valentinian  at  last  pitched  upon  Theodosius  for  the  expedition. 
This  general  being  a  person  of  great  courage  and  experience, 
and  furnished  with  a  body  of  good  troops,  had  better  success 
in  the  business :  for  after  having  landed  at  Richborough,  and 
marched  to  London,  he  detached  his  army  into  several  divisions, 
and  falling  upon  the  enemy,  who  minded  plunder  more  than 
mifitaiy  discipline,  gave  them  a  defeat,  and  recovered  the  pri- 
soners and  whatever  else  they  had  taken  from  the  country ; 
an  which  Theodosius  returned  to  their  right  owners,  except- 
ing a  small  part  for  the  refreshment  and  encouragement  of  his 
troops.     And  having  made  a  triumphant  entry  into  London, 
he  proclaimed  an  indemnity  to  such  as  had  deserted:  upon 
which,  most  of  them  returned  under  the  Roman  government. 
However,  the  enemy  continuing  very  numerous,  being  patched 
into  a  confederacy  of  several  nations,  and  distressing  the  coun- 
try with  several  parties,  he  sent  for  Givihs,  a  person  of  great 
probity  and  abilities,  and  made  him  his  deputy-governor,  ad- 
vancing one  Dulcitius,  an  eminent  o£Bcer,  to  ^e  quality  of  duke. 

Theodosius   being   thus  successful  against  the  barbarous  TkMdonm't 
nations,  employed  himself  in  repuring  the  forts  and  towns  SH^^^,^ 
which  had  suffered  damage,  and  providing  for  the  quiet  of  the  JS?*^^'*" 
country.     While  he  was  thus  concerned  for  the  interest  of  his 
government,  one  Valentinus,  a  Pannonian,  a  man  of  an  ambi-  Amm.  Mv- 
tioQS  temper,  who  was  banished  into  Britain;  this  man,  with  ^p*^^'^' 
some  other  exiles  and  soldiers,  hoping  to  rise  upon  Theodo- 
sius^s  ruin,  attempted  to  take  away  his  life :  but  the  plot  being 
discovered,  Valentinus,  with  some  of  the  most  forward  in 
the  conspiracy,  were  put  into  duke  Dulcitius^s   hands  for 
execution:   the  rest  were  unprosecuted  by  Theodosius,  not 
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thinking  it  proper  to  make  too  strict  an  inquiry  into  aaeh  m 
formidable  conspiracy,  for  fear  it  might  grow  worse  by  makifig 
the  criminals  desperate. 

After  this,  he  proceeds  in  the  settlement  and  security  of 

the  island;  strengthens  the  fortifications,  and  puts  sDfl&cieni 

garrisons  into  places  confining  upon  the  enemy.    And  tima^ 

having  recovered  that  part  of  the  province  which  was  8ei»d, 

AmnLMar- he  brought  it  under  the  former  regulations;   giving  it  tbe 

^  '  ^  ^  '     name  of  V  alentia,  from  the  emperor  V alentinian. 


Theodosius  having  managed  to  this  advantage,  beii^ 

called,  and  weU  received  by  the  emperor  Valentinian, 

succeeded  by  one  Froamarius,  king  of  the  Buainobantes,  or 

39.  inhabitants  of  the  country  of  Weisbaden,  upon  the  Bhine. 

ceU^iib^^  This  Froamarius  had  the  government  of  Britain  given  him, 

cap.  9.        about  the  year  of  our  Lord  374. 

Upon  the  death  of  the  emp^!or  Valentinian,  Gratian,  his 
eldest  son  by  Severa,  succeeded  him.  This  young  prince,  by 
the  advice  of  the  council,  and  approbation  of  the  army,  took 
his  half-brother,  Valentinian  the  younger,  into  the  partoerdiip 
of  the  government! 

And  the  afiairs  of  the  empire  growing  more  and  more 
perplexed,  by  the  invasion  of  the  Qoths  and  other  barbarous 

Amm.  Mai^  people,  Gratian  was  glad  to  project  for  a  more  serviceable  expe- 

cap.' 12.'    '  dient;  and,  not  thinking  himself  big  enough  for  the  adminis- 

Uh^T.'  tration,  advanced  Theodosius  to  a  share  with  him  in  the  empire. 
He  was  son  to  that  Theodosius  who  had  acquitted  himself  so 
honourably  in  Britain. 

Gratian  being  a  prince  of  an  easy  temper^  and  too  mueh 
governed  by  flattery,  entertained  some  renegado  Alans  in  his 
service,  and  preferred  them  to  the  highest  posts  of  honour  and 
trust.  The  emperor's  native  troops,  finding  themselves  thus 
overlooked,  began  to  remonstrate  and  mutiny.  Things  being 
in  this  disposition  towards  a  revolt,  Maximus,  a  Spaniard  and 
an  officer  in  the  army  in  Britain,  repining  at  the  advancement 
of  his  countryman  Theodosius,  and  looking  upon  himself  neg- 
lected, heightened  the  discontent  of  the  troops,  and  pushed 
the  sedition  so  far  as  to  get  himself  proclaimed  emperor. 
This  rebellion  of  Maximus,  breaking  out  about  the  year  of 

Oiidaa,Hist  our  Lord  383,  is  mentioned  by  Gildas,  who  lashes  him  for  his 
usurpation,  and  salutes  him  very  freely  in  the  language  of  his 

D^aL  2.  c.  7.  character.     Sulpitius  Severus  speaks  very  civiUy  of  him,  owns 
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him  to  be  a  person  of  great  abilities,  courage,  and  regularity, 
and   bad  it  not  been  for  his  invasion  of  the  throne,  he  had 
deserved  the  commendation  of  an  excellent  prince.    Bede  like-  Bede,  L  i. 
wise,  mentioning  Uus  Maximus,  calls  him  a  stout  and  unexcep- 
tionable person,  as  to  the  main  of  his  behaviour ;  and  that  he 
had  deserved  the  imperial  purple,  had  he  not  made  his  way  to 
it  by  perfidiousneas  and  treason.    This  usurper  being  supported 
by  the  revolt  of  the  troops,  he  passed  over  into  Ghiul,  and  pur- 
suing the  emperor  Gratian,  by  his  master  of  the  horse,  Andrar 
gathius,  got  him  murdered  at  Sigisdunum  or  Semandria  in 


Being  thus  successful  against  G^tian,  he  turned  his  arms 
upon  Valentinian,  and  expelled  him  Italy.     Valentinian  re-Zoniii.iib.4. 
treated  to  Theodomus,  who  was  successful  against  the  usurper,  ssa  p.  570/ 
and  defeated  him  and  his  brother  Maroellinus  in  two  pitched 
battles.    And  thus  Maximus,  after  five  years^  usurpation,  was 
taken  at  Aquileia,  brought  in  chains  to  the  emperor  Theodo- 
sius;  and  the  troops  being  apprehensive  that  the  emperor  a.  p.  388. 
might  be  overswayed  by  compassion,  immediately  struck  oHmJc^S^ 
Maximus^s  head.  ''^' 

About  this  time,  travelling  to  Jerusalem  to  visit  the  holy  Fihrmaan 
places  was  very  customary.  Oregory  Nyssen  has  a  tract  wpoDLfrtqueiu. 
this  subject.  And  St.  Jerome,  in  his  thirteenth  epistle  to 
Paulinus,  gives  us  his  opinion  of  this  practice.  ^^Qne  may 
find  the  way  to  heaven,''''  says  he,  '^with  the  same  ease  in 
Ikitain  as  at  Jerusalem ;  for  Uie  kingdom  of  GK>d  is  within  ye. 
Neither  Anthony,  nor  any  of  the  numerous  body  of  monks  of 
Egypt,  Mesopotamia,  Pontus,  Cappadocia,  and  Armenia,  ever 
saw  Jerusalem,  and  yet  the  gate  of  Paradise  stands  open  to 
them,  without  taking  their  journey  through  this  city.  St. 
Hilarion,  though  he  was  bom  and  Hved  in  Palestine,  was 
never  but  one  day  at  Jerusalem ;  and  by  managing  hims^  in 
this  manner,  he  took  care  neither  to  put  a  neglect  upon  the 
holy  places,  when  they  were  so  near  him,  nor  yet  to  confine 
the  blessings  and  protection  of  Providence  to  a  single  spot 
of  ground.'" 

And  that  our  coimtrymen,  the  Britons,  used  to  travel  to 
Jerusalem  with  the  rest  of  Christendom,  appeara  both  from 
Palladins  and  firom  St.  Jerome.    Palladius  mentioning  the  noble  p«]iMi.Hwt. 
hoq>itality  of  Melania,  who  used  to  entertain  those  strangen  ^''na. 
at  Jerusalem,  that  came  thither  upon  the  motives  of  religion ; 
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*'*'  It  is  not  my  business  alone,^  says  he,  ^'  to  reoord  the 
tian  generosity  of  this  lady  ;  the  Persiana,  Britona,  and 
almost  all  countries  being  witnesses,  and  sharers  in  h&r  boontj; 
for  indeed  every  quarter  of  almost  the  whole  oniTetBe 
obliged  by  her."" 
Hieron.  And  St.  Jerome,  speaking  of  these  pilgrimages,  tdk  m,  ^ 

ep.  17,'        the  Britons,  though  divided  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  m 

religion  gains  the  ascendant,  quit  their  western  son,  and  go  m 
quest  of  a  climate  which  they  know  nothing  of,  unless  by 
and  the  history  of  the  Bible.'*^    And  a  little  after, 
more  in  general,  he  adds,  '^  Strangers,^  says  he,  ^^&t>m  all 
frequent  these  places,  and  show  us  the  particular  virtaes  c£ 
their  country,  and  improvement.    Their  language  is  difflerent, 
but  their  religion  is  the  same."^    This  consent  in  religion, 
tioned  by  St.  Jerome^  in  which  the  Britons  were  likews 
unanimous,  refers  chiefly  to  the  Catholic  Church,  and  not  to 
the  particular  see  of  Borne ;  for  here,  as  we  may  leam  from 
that  Father,  was  no  such  singularity  of  privilege,  nor  any 
necessary  centre  of  communion.     For  in  his  epistle  to  Eva- 
grius,  he  gives  us  to  understand,  ''  That  the  Churches  of  Gaol, 
Britain,  Persia,   Africa,  the  Indies,   and  all  the  barbarous 
nations,  worship  the  same  Christ,  and  are  governed  by  the 
same  standard  of  faith.     Neither  is  the  Church  of  the  city  of 
Rome  supposed  to  be  different  from  the  rest  of  Christend<Mn. 
However,  if  authority  is  insisted  on,  '  Orbis  major  est  urbe  T 
the  rest  of  the  Christian  world  is  preferable  to  the  town  of 
Home.    And  wherever  a  bishop  is  fixed,  whether  at  Rome,  or 
40.  Eugubium,  at  Constantinople,  Bhegium,  or  Alexandria,  the 
character  and  dignity  of  the  office  is  the  same."*^ 

As  for  the  Britons,  they  used  to  travel  to  see  Borne,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  other  provinces;  and  from  thence 
falling  down  the  Tiber,  set  sail  for  the  Holy  Land,  and  from 
thence  passed  into   Syria,  to  make  a  visit  to  the  famous 
Simeon  Stylites.     Thus  Theodoret,  who    wrote  the  life  of 
Tbeodor.  in  this  holy  man,  informs  us.     *^  There  came  a  great  many,^ 
tiTe  ss.  '    says  he,  '*  to  pay  their  respects  to  this  celebrated  hermit,  from 
m^M  26  ^^^  remotest  parts  of  the  west ;  from  Spain,  Gfaul,  and  from 

Britain.^ 
Umrpatkm       And  here  it  may  not  be  improper  to  observe,  that  the 
^^^.       Britons^  taking  part  with  the  usurpation  of  Maximus  proved 
fatal  to  them ;  for,  as  GKldas  takes  notice,  the  army  that  em- 
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barked  vritii  Maxunus  never  returned.    And  thus,  the  island  a.  d.  89S. 
beingr  eichansted  and  disfiumished  of  troops,  and  unpractised 
in  the  exercises  of  war,  was  made  a  prey,  and  miserably  ha- 
rassed and  oppressed  for  several  years  by  the  Soots  and  Picts. 
These  outlandish  nations,  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity,  OUdM^Hiit. 
invaded  the  country,  the  first  from  the  north-west,  and  the  ^'    ' 
latter  from  the  norUiem  quarter. 

Before  we  take  leave  of  Maximus^s  memory,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  take  notice  of  his  pretended  settHng  colonies  of 
British  troops  in  Armorica,  since  called  Britain  in  Gaul.    The  Nennim, 

•  Hist  Brit 

story  IS  told  thus :  That  Maximus  sent  for  a  hundred  thousand «.  23. 
peasants  out  of  Britain,  together  with  thirty  thousand  regular  ^o^^„^], 
troops,  to  defend  the  colony ;  and  thus,  having  stocked  Armo-  Hist.Britaii. 
rica  ^th  the  British  nation,  gave  the  country  to  Gonanusc.  14,15,16. 
Meriadocus,  who  it  seems  had  such  an  interest  with  Dionotus,  ^^^^ 
kingr  of  Cornwall,  that  he  not  only  gave  him  his  daughter  ^**^r- 
Ursula  in  marriage,  but  likewise  made  him  a  present  of  eleven  The  roman-' 
thousand  single  women  of  quality,  and  about  sixty  thousand  ^^^^ 
▼irffins  of  ordinary  rank,  to  supply  the  Armorican  Britons  with  thputand 
Wives.   The  greatest  part  of  these  young  women  were  cast  away.  Baron,  in 
and  lost  in  the  transportation ;  and  the  remainder  were  partly  Roma^. 
murdered,  and  partly  taken  prisoners  by  Guanius,  king  of  the  q^^2\^' 
Huns,  and  Melga,  king  of  the  Picts.     This  relation,  as  unac-  Bmwer.  in 
countable  as  it  looks,  is  defended  by  Baronius,  who  flourishes  nuitii  For^ 
upon  it  extremely,  and  produces  it  as  a  great  curiosity.    But  ep"Jj2in?8^ 
this  legendary  narrative  is  so  fully  discovered  by  Browerus,  that  Usfier,  bh- 
it  is  perfectly  unnecessary  to  spend  any  more  time  about  it.  Antiauit. 
Indeed,  I  had  hardly  so  much  as  mentioned  it,  had  it  not  been  ^J^J'  ^^ 
to  satisfy  the  reader  that  it  was  not  overlooked. 

About  this  time  the  heretic  Pelagius  began  to  appear  in  the  a.  d.  394. 
world.     Bede  gives  the  following  account  of  him :    '^  In  the  Ecciet.Hitt. 
year  of  our  Lord,**  says  he,  "  394,  Arcadius,  son  of  Theodo-  ^^-  ^-  *•  ^^' 
sius,  b^;an  his  reign  with  his  brother  Honorius,  and  held  the 
empire  thirteen  years.     In  this  prince'^s  reign,  Pelagius,  Ajukenty 
Briton,  began  to  spread  his  pestilent  heresy  against  the  doc-  ^^^''9^' 
trine  of  grace  and  supernatural  assistance.    He  was  seconded 
by  Julianus  of  Campania,  an  ambitious  man,  and  who  thought 
himself  mortally  disobliged  by  the  loss  of  a  bishopric.     St. 
Augustin  and  the  rest  of  the  Catholic  Fathers  appeared  vigor- 
ously against  this  dangerous  novelty.    However,  their  answers 
were  not  successful  enough  to  silence  Pelagius  and  his  adhe- 
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rents ;  but^  on  the  other  hand,  the  distraction  aeeoied  to 
upon  opposition,  and  gain  ground  by  being  confuted  and 
Poiydor.      posod.     This  Pelagius  is  said  to  have  been  bom  in  Wales,  and 
gii^^HittT'  that  his  name,  in  the  British  language,  was  Morgan,  whieh 
lib.  8.         signifies  sea-bom,  from  whence  he  had  his  Latin  name  Pdbi- 
gius.     He  was  likewise  a  monk  by  profession,  as  we  may  learn 
Aunittin.    fi^m  the  testimonies  of  St.  Austin,  and  the  acts  of  the  Pal^ 
Pftlmtln'     ^^^^  Synod;    from  St.  Chr3rsostom,  Isidor  Hispalensis,   and 
ctp.  14, 19,  Photius,  not  to  mention  several  others.     This  Pelafidos  wrote 
(Mir>s.  Ad'    several  books  before  he  appeared  a  heretic,  particularly  tfaree 
Jnur?af  *    concerning  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.'' 
I  u  ^  Hi       '^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^  when  this  heresy  broke  out,  historians  are 
pal.  Origin,  not  agreed.    Johannes  Major  dates  it  from  the  year  of  our 
Phot!  nfbu-  Loi^  3^^  9  ^^^  ^h®  learned  primate  Usher  proves  it  appeared 
oth.num.5S.  j^ter,  from  the  authorities  of  St.  Augustin  and  St.  Ghryaostom ; 
Cauiog.       the  latter  F ather  mentiomng  it  as  a  misfortune  just  sprung  up, 
Tke^iime      ^^  onc  of  his  cpistles  which  was  written  from  Arabissom  in 
Jwr*  'ol    -A.rmenia,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  405. 

oNimf.  As  to  Pelagius^s  character :  he  was  a  person  of  learning  and 

GosUt  Sco-  sense ;  had  a  considerable  reputation  at  Home  before  he  dis- 
^'iT*  ^'  ^'  covered  his  un-orthodoxy :  and  St.  Augustine  himself  treats 
Chryt.  ad  him  with  great  respect  in  a  letter.  And  that  Pelagius  had  no 
eo.^'e!*  '  ill  hand  at  writing,  we  may  collect,  to  mention  nothing  more, 
un!*Kccici!  ^y  ^*^  letter  to  the  lady  Demetrias ;  it  was  written  upon  tiie 
Antiqnit.  subject  of  Bomc^s  being  sacked  by  Alaricus,  king  of  the  GK>th8, 
bv  tray  of    and  soon  after  that  fatal  misfortune.    ^*  This  dismal  calamity,^ 

thi»h^ie{  ^y^  ^®>  "  ^®  ^^^  j^*  ^^®^»  '^^  y^^  yourself  are  a  witness  how 
Augiistin.     Rome,  that  commanded  the  world,  was  astonished  at  the  alarm 

de  Geitia  »trMt«  *  iii  i.. 

Paimtinia  of  the  Gothic  trumpet,  when  that  barbarous  and  victonoos 
Pei^i|^c.27.  nation  stormed  her  walls,  and  made  their  way  through  the 
Inter  Aa-    breach.     Where  were  then  the  privileffes  of  birth,  and  the 

guatinianat       ,  ,  jt  o  ' 

epist.  142.  distinctions  of  quality  \  Were  not  all  ranks  and  degrees 
levelled  at  that  time,  and  promiscuously  huddled  together! 
Every  house  was  then  a  scene  of  misery,  and  equally  filled  with 
grief  and  confusion.  The  slave  and  the  man  of  condition  were 
in  the  same  circumstances,  and  everywhere  the  terror  of  death 
and  slaughter  was  the  same ;  unless  we  may  say  the  fright 
made  the  greater  impression  upon  those  who  got  the  most  by 
41.  living.  Now  if  flesh  and  blood  has  such  power  over  our  fears, 
and  mortal  men  can  fright  us  to  this  degree,  vAht  will  become 
of  us  when  the  tmmpet  sounds  from  the  sky,  and  the  arch- 
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CLii&gel  sommoiB  us  to  judgment ;  when  we  are  not  attacked 
l>y  Bword  or  lance,  or  by  any  thing  so  feeble  as  a  human  enemy ; 
but  when  all  the  terrors  of  nature,  the  artillery  of  heaven,  and 
t;lie  militia,  as  I  may  so  speak,  of  God  Almighty,  are  let  loose 
mxpon  us  P 


specimen  may  serve  to  show  that  Pelagius  was  a  person  of 
heavy  imagination,  but  had  something  of  race  and  spirit 
in  his  pen.  St.  Augustine  gives  him  this  farther  commendation,  Augnst.  de 
*■•  of  having  the  esteem  of  a  very  pious  man,  and  of  being  a  £^^^ 
Ohristian  of  no  vulgar  rank.*"    And  that  his  improvements  in 
eense  and  learning  may  be  easily  accounted  for,  St.  Augustine 
Idls  us,  ^'  Pelagius  lived  very  long  at  Rome,  and  kept  the  best  August,  de 
company  there  i"  and  soon  after  the  taking  of  that  city  by  ^p^;2K^' 
Alaricus,  he  set  sail  for  Afric,  and  was  at  Carthage  when  the 
famous  conference  was  held  there,  between  the  Catholics  and 
I>onati8ts :  from  Carthage  he  travelled  into  Egypt ;  and  at  last  Pdaghuno 
settled  at  Jerusalem.     From  hence  it  appears,  though  Pela-i^i,^«or 
gius  was  a  monk,  yet  there  is  no  probability  that  he  ever  lived,  ^^%J^-^ 
either  under  this  character,  or  that  of  an  abbot,  at  Bangor,  as  BrUam. 
our  monkish  historians  will  have  it ;  which  will  appear  from  Celt^Pfticst. 
these  following  considerations :  first,  because  according  to  the  f^^^lb 
most  learned  Dr.  Stillingfleet,  the  British  monasteries  were  Judor.  Pc- 
aomewhat  of  later  date,  being  no  older  than  St.  Patrick^s  time.  ep.  su. 
And  as  for  his  being  a  monk,  those  were  called  monks  at  ui^  El^^es" 
Borne,  in  Pelagius^s  time,  who  had  no  office  in  the  Church,  but  ^^^}^  <^-  S- 
yet  retired  fit>m  the  common  employments  of  the  world,  for  stilling- 
religious  studies  and  devotion.    Thus  Gramerius  confesses  that  q^tVof  °^ 
Pelagius  was  no  otherwise  a  monk,  than  as  those  were  so  ^  Bntish 
called  who  led  stricter  Uvea  than  others  within  their  own  c  4.  p.  185. 
houses.    The  chief  employment  of  these  persons,  next  to  their  f^^^^^' 
devotions,  was  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  as  appears  from 
St.  Jerome^s  episties  :   and  here  some  person  of  particular 
eminency  used  to  instruct  his  disciples :  this  was  St.  Jeroroe^s 
practice  at  Bethlehem.     This  office  Buffinus  performed  to 
Pammachius,  to  Melania  and  her  family.   And  so  did  Pelagius 
at  Borne,  where  he  was  not  without  his  scholars,  as  appears  by 
Coelestius  and  Julianus,  whom  he  instructed  very  young ;  and 
by  Timasius  and  Jacobus,  who  afterwards  recovered  themselves, 
and  applied  to  St.  Augustine.     It  was  under  this  employment 
that  Pdagius  wrote  his  short  commentaries  on  St.  Paulas  Epis- 
tles, and  his  letters  to  Melania  and  Demetrias :  but  after  he 
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was  charged  wiUi  heresy,  his  time  was  taken  up  in  his  own 

vindication,  and  for  this  purpose  he  travelled  to  the  places 

above  mentioned ;  so  that,  in  short,  there  is  no  likelihood  that 

either  Pelagius  or  Coelestius  should  return  to  Britain,  to  spread 

suuing.      their  heresy  here.     For  Pelagius  complained  of  his  age,  wh^i 

186.'  ^'  ^^*  h^  published  his  commentaries  at  Rome,  about  Uie  year  of  our 

un**Ecd^    Lord  404.     And  he  was  certainly  in  the  east,  at  the  council  of 

Andquiu  '  Diospolis,  A.D.  415 ;  from  whence  he  wrote  apologetical  lettei9 

«ap-  -p*     •  ^  Innocent  I.,  and  afterwards  to  Zosimus,  bishops  of  Borne  ; 

and  at  last  died  somewhere  in  the  east. 
Aogustin.  And  since  Pelagius  was  undoubtedly  a  Briton,  and  made 
imtin^c^i  ^^^  ^^  unfortunate  figure  in  the  world,  it  may  not  be  improper 
etdePecott!  to  givc  a  short  accouut  of  some  of  his  tenets,  as  we  find 
"^'  ^'  '  them  charged  upon  his  disciple  Coelestius,  by  the  Church  oi 
Carthage. 
Some  of  ^  '^1.  That  Adam  had  mortality  in  his  nature,  and  that 
umdS!^ '  whether  he  had  sinned  or  not  sinned,  would  certainly  have  died.*^ 
Ubbe'  '^  ^'  Thai  the  consequences  of  Adam^s  sin  were  confined  to 

torn.  2.       his  person  ;  and  that  the  rest  of  mankind  received  no  disad- 
^'       '     '  vantage  from  thence.'' 

^^  3.  That  the  Law  qualified  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and 
was  founded  upon  equal  promises  with  the  Gospel.'' 

^*  4.  That  before  the  coming  of  our  Saviour,  some  m^i  lived 
without  sin." 

'^  5.  That  new-bom  infants  are  in  the  same  condition  with 
Adam  before  his  fall." 

^'  6.  That  the  death  and  disobedience  of  Adam,  is  not  the 
necessary  cause  of  death  to  all  mankind,  neither  does  the 
general  resurrection  of  the  dead  follow  in  virtue  of  our  Saviour's 
resurrection." 

'^  7.  That  if  a  man  will  make  the  most  of  himself,  he  may 
keep  the  commands  of  God  without  di£Bculty,  and  preserve 
himself  in  a  perfect  state  of  innocence." 

*^  8.  That  rich  men,  notwithstanding  the  advantage  of  their 
baptism,  unless  they  parted  with  all  their  estate,  all  other  in- 
stances of  virtue  would  be  insignificant  to  them ;  neither  could 
they  be  qualified  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

"  9.  That  the  grace  and  assistance  of  God  is  not  granted 
for  the  performance  of  every  moral  act ;  the  liberty  of  the  will, 
and  information  in  the  points  of  duty,  being  sufficient  for  this 
purpose." 
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**  1 0.  That  the  grace  of  Gk>d  is  given  in  proportion  to  our 


^  11.  That  none  can  be  called  the  sons  of  Gkxi,  unless  they 

perfectly  without  sin.^^ 
*^  12.  That  our  victory  over  temptation  is  not  gained  by 
Ck^dTs  assistance,  but  by  Uie  liberty  of  the  will.**^ 

These  heterodox  assertions  were  not  only  objected  against  42. 
Coelestius  in  Aftic,  but  charged  upon  Pelagius  in  the  council  ^'  ^*  ^^^' 
of  Diospolis  in  Palestine,  where  they  were  all  recanted,  and  the  p"^^o^ 
contradiction  of  them  acknowledged  by  him.     Upon  which  he  siii.adBoni- 
was  cleared  by  the  council.    But  Pelagius  relapsing,  and  dis-  cap*.  3^*4.' 
coTering  the  insincerity  of  his  recantation,  was  lAerwards  con-  j^^j^ 
damned  by  several  councils  in  Aftic,  and  by  a  synod  at  Antioch.  Comment 
Innocent  likewise,  Zosimus,  and  Xystus,  popes  of  Rome,  who  staiiingfleet, 
had  been  favourable  to  him  at  first,  were  at  last  brought  over  B^UAh^^ 
to  renounce  him,  at  the  instance  and  information  of  the  African  Churcbcfl, 
Fathers.  m^'^"^' 

The  synod  of  Diospolis,  where  Pelagius  was  acquitted,  con- 
sisted of  fourteen  bishops.    But  here,  St.  Augustine  seems  to  Retnct. 
intimate,  that  the  council  proceeded  with  too  much  precipi-  ^^'  ^'  ^'  ^^* 
tation,  entering  upon  the  decision  of  the  question  before  those 
who  impeached  Pelagius  could  come  up  and  appear  in  court, 
St.  Jerome  represents  Pelagius  as  a  man  of  art  and  mystery ;  Ep.  ad 
that  he  endeavoured  to  dive  out  of  sight,  and  keep  his  meaning  Jl^n.  ^^ 
in  reserve.     "  This  is  the  only  heresy,''  says  he,  **  which  is  ^***8- 
ashamed  to  own  that  in  public,  which  they  teach  in  private : 
but  then  the  intemperate  confidence  of  his  disciples  discovers 
that  which  is  secretly  instilled  by  these  instructors;  the  dis- 
dples,  I  say,  proclaimed  on  the  housetops  what  they  heard 
in  the  secret  chambers.    And  if  the  doctrine  is  approved,  and 
goes  down  with  the  audience,  the  master  has  the  credit  of  it : 
if  it  displeases,  the  scholar  is  only  blamed,  and  the  instructor 
Hes  under  covert.    By  these  methods  your  heresy  has  gained 
ground,  and  entangled  a  great  many,  especially  those  who  ad- 
mire the  conversation  of  women,  and  are  confident  it  is  impos- 
sible for  them  to  sin,''  &c.    As  to  Pelagius's  writings,  they 
are  as  follow.    A  conmiientary  on  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul, 
attributed  to  St.  Jerome :  a  Letter  to  Demetria,  and  some 
others  in  the  last  tome  of  St.  Jerome :  a  Confession  of  Faith 
to  pope  Innocent:  fragments  of  a  treatise  of  the  Power  of 
Nature  and  Free-will,  in  St.  Augustine.     These  are  extant. 

VOL.  I.  H 
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He  wrote  likewise,  a  treatise  of  the  Power  of  Nature,  aod 
several  books  concerning  Free-will,  which  are  all  lost. 
^Jl^^  But  notwithstanding  Pelagianism  was  condemned  by  several 
m  Britain,  councils  sod  imperial  constitutions,  yet  it  made  its  way  as  fisr 
Jisl]*"* '^'*' north-west  as  the  British  Churches;  being  conveyed,  as 
Prosper  in  Prospor  infonus  us,  by  one  Agricda,  the  son  of  Severiauua, 
rent^etDb^a  Pelagian  bishop.  It  appears  by  the  rescript  of  Valen- 
nys.  Com.    ^iniau  III.,  A.D.  426,  that  there  were  several  Pelagian 

in  Gaul.     Now  the  severe  execution  of  the  edict  there, 

probably  the  occasion  of  AgricoWs  quitting  that  country,  and 

bringing  the  heresy  hither.    But  Agricola  was  not  the  only 

Prosper       uufortunato  traveller  for  this  purpose;  for  Prosper  tells  us» 

ktor*  ^^^'  "  ^^  *"^  taken  possession  h«re  by  the  enemies  of  God's  gpraoe.^ 

From  hence  some  have  imagined,  that  Coelestius  at  least,  if  not 

Pelagius,  came  hither,  being  expelled  Italy  by  the  interest  of 

pope  Ccelestine.    But  the  Commonitorium  of  Marius  Mercator, 

addressed  to  Theodosius,  in  the  consulship  of  Dionysius  and 

Flor^itius,  i.e.  a.d.  429,  makes  it  evident,  that  Coelestius 

returned  into  the  east,  and  was  banished  from  Constantinople 

by  the  emperor's  proclamation :  from  whence  it  follows,  that 

StiliiDgfleet,  Coelestius  did  not  travel  into  these  parts,  nor  do  we  read  what 

British       Ji>ecame  of  him  after  the  council  of  Ephesus,  in  which  he  was 

^^^^    condemned  by  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  bishops,  as  the 

p.  iflk        same  Marius  Mercator  informs  us. 

But  whoever  w^«  so  unha^y  in  transporting  Pelagianism 

hither,  Proi^>er  is  positive  they  were  l^itons,  and  that  they 

were  very  successful  in  propagating  the  heresy.     However, 

the  orthodox  party  were  not  negligent  to  check  tlieir  progress, 

and  that  they  might  be  the  better  prepared  to  encounter  their 

adversaries,  they  looked  out  for  foreign  assistance,  requesting 

the  bishops  of  Ghuil,  as  Bede  tells  us,  to  send  them  some  po^ 

sons  of  eminence  to  manage  the  contest.    Upon  this,  the  Gal- 

lican  bishops  called  a  great  council,  and  unanimously  pitched 

Bede^Ec-    upou  G^rmanus  and  Lupus  for  this  undertaking.     The  matter 

Ub!'i.  c!?7. 10  thus  reported  by  Bede,  who  seems  to  have  transcribed  Con- 

stantius.    By  the  way,  this  Constantius  was  a  Gbdlican  priest 

Baron.        of  reputation;  and  Baronins  thinks  that  he  was  afterwards 

▲.^'.^29.    pi^ferred  to  a  bishopric :  he  wrote  St.  G^erman^s  life,  and  par- 

p.  ^1.        ticularly  his  voyage  into  Britun,  addressing  this  tract  to  Gen- 

Btton.  ib.    gjjriog  bishop  of  Auxerre. 

▲.  o.  420.        About  this  time  lived  Fastidius,  a  British  bish(^:  be  is 
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mentioned  by  GennadiiiB,  ^o  tdls  us,  that  he  wrote  a  book,  Cttal. 
De  Vita  Christiana,  to  one  Fatalis,  and  another,  De  Viduitate  ^''  ^" 
Servandtat;  and  that  the  doctrine  was  sound  and  suitable  to  his 
character.     Trithemius  rises  in  his  commendation ;  says  he  Tnthem.  de 
was  a  person  very  learned  in  the  holy  Scriptures,  an  admirable      ^^ 
preaebsr,  and  of  an  exemphtry  life :  tiiat  he  was  remarkable  for 
style  and  genius,  and  wrote  several  pious  tracts,  where  he  men- 
tions the  two  books  €rennadius  speaks  of,  with  this  small  differ- 
ence  of  intitding  the  first,  De  Doctrina  Christiana.    Bale  sdL  cent  l. 
reports,  that  upon  his  being  consecrated  bishop,  he  preached  *^'  ^^* 
all  over  Britain,  and  was,  as  the  tradition  goes,  metropolitan  De  Bnun. 
of  London.    Pits  speaks  with  a  more  decisive  air,  and  makes  jEtat  5. 
him  promoted  to  the  see  of  London  for  his  merit.    Archbishop  Bnua.  Ee- 
Usher  thinks  they  had  no  other  ground  for  giving  him  this  jj'jy^'****^* 
metropolitical  ciuuracter,  but  only  a  diffisrent  reading  in  Gen- 
nadins,  where  he  is  called  Britanniarum  episcopus ;  firom  which 
Bale  and  Pits  concluded,  he  must  be  archbishop  of  London, 
that  being,  as  they  supposed,  the  metropolis  of  Britain.    But 
the  primate  •rather  inclines  to  the  opinion  of  Berterius,  who 
makes  York  the  metropoUs  of  Britain  at  this  time ;  not  only  43. 
because  it  was  a  Roman  colony,  but  because  the  preetorium 
and  emperor'*s  palace  was  there.    But  these  arguments,  the 
learned  Dr.  StiUingfleet  concludes,  have  not  weight  enough  in  Stuiing. 
them  to  disprove  London^s  being  the  chief  metropolis  under  the  sriti^^' 
Boman  government :  for,  as  he  observes,  every  province  had  ^unbet, 
its  metropolis;  and  the  superiority  of  one  metropolis  above 
another,  depended  on  the  residence  of  the  Boman  governor, 
called  Vicarius  Britanniarum.    And  that  London  was  the 
ordinary  seat  of  the  emperor^s  lieutenant,  he  thinks  may  be 
probably  concluded  from  its  convenient  situation  for  trade,  and 
for  sending  and  receiving  dispatches  from  abroad.     To  fortify 
this  conjecture,  this  city  is  called  Augusta  by  Anunianus  Mar-  Am.  Mar- 
ceDinos,  which  shows,  it  was  then  the  imperial  city  of  Britain ;  ^s.^iza^'s. 
no  other  town  in  the  island  having  that  honourable  distinction. 
To  which  we  may  add  the  raoiark  of  the  learned  Vels^ns,  veUer.  Rer. 
who  informs  us,  that  those  cities  that  had  the  title  of  Augusta,  l^^'^^'^' 
were  the  cf^itals  of  the  country.     Now,  since  accordii^  to 
the  general  custom  of  the  Church,  the  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment was  modelled  in  conformity  to  the  state,  and  the  dignity 
of  sees  was  regulated  by  the  quality  and  distinction  of  cities 
in  the  civil  list ;  from  hence  we  may  reasonably  infer,  that  if 

h2 
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Fastidius  was  then  bishop  of  London,  he  was  chief  metropoBlaB 
of  the  British  Churches. 

But  waving  any  farther  inquiry  into  the  advantage   off  bis 
g®"/**?,. ,  character;  his  doctrine  in  his  book  De  Vita  Christiana^  is  rf 

riona.  Hist.  i.^  •  ji-r^i**  t»       ai.»  ^.— — . 

Peiag.         late  charged  with  a  tincture  of  Pelagianism.    Hut  this  oensare, 
>•  J-  c- 19-    3Q  ^Ijq  learned  Dr.  Stillingfleet  observes,  is  over  rigorous  ;   the 


spirit  and  orthodoxy  of  this  book  being  such,  as  makes  tlie 
commendation  which  Oennadius  and  Trithemius  give  him  not 
at  all  hyperbolical.  Bale  and  Pits  multiply  this  single  book, 
or,  at  least,  this  and  the  other  about  widowhood,  into  four. 
Hbt.  Sector,  ^nd  Dempster  makes  him  the  author  of  a  book  called  diroiii- 

1.  6.  n.  630.  «  ,  ,  i      1      11         i_  »-    J 

con  Scotorum ;  but  these  accounts  are  not  at  all  to  be  reued 
on,  Grennadiu8''s  authority  being  the  only  good  voucher  in  this 
case. 
A.  D.  420.         T^Q  Fastidius  we  may  join  his  contemporary  St.  Ninian,  a 
noble  Briton,  bom  in  North  Wales,  and  very  eminent  for  his 
learning  and  piety.     He  was  very  remarkable,  when  bot  a 
youth,  for  his  abstinence,  application  to  books,  and  the  extza- 
ordinary  gravity  of  his  behaviour.     After  having  carried  the 
improvement  of  his  education  to  aU  the  advantages  of  his  own 
h*7b^^?'  country,  he  travelled  into  Italy,  and  went  to  Borne,  where  he 
Angiic.p.35!  furnished  himself  with  the  knowledge  of  the  customs  and  rites 
of  that  Church.     And  here  his  learning  and  exemplary  life 
made  the  pope  take  notice  of  him,  who  is  said  to  have  sent 
him  back  to  Britain,  for  the  farther  instruction  of  that  island 
and  the  neighbouring  countries.     In  his  return  he  made  St. 
Martin  a  visit  in  Gaul,  and  was  received  by  him  with  great 
respect.     Being  arrived  in  Britain,  he  applied  himself  cUefly 
Bede,  Ec-    to  the  Conversion  of  the  Southern  Picts,  and  was  so  successful 
1. 3.'  c.  4.     as  to  bring  them  over  to  the  faith,  and  make  them  quit  their 

Bri^*8?oti  ^^^'**^-  ^®  ^^  *^®  character  of  a  bishop,  and  fixed  his  see 
p-ls.  B«de|  a^  Whithem,  or  Candida  Casa,  in  GkJIoway ;  which  place,  after 
1. 3.  c  4.  ^e  coming  of  the  Saxons,  was  possessed  by  the  English,  and 
iwd.  made  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Northumberland.     Here  he  built 

a  church  of  free-stone,  which  was  then  unusual,  and  exceeded 
the  British  structures.  This  church  was  dedicated  to  St. 
Martinis  memory,  by  which  name  the  town  is  also  called. 
St.  Ninian  is  said  to  have  consecrated  several  bishops,  and  di- 
vided the  country  into  parishes ;  though  some  are  of  opinion 
that  there  was  but  one  bishop  in  the  whole  kingdom  of  the 
Picts,  and  that  his  see  was  at  Abemethy  in  Strathem.     St. 
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IS^inian  wrote  a  oomment  upon  the  Psalms,  and  made  a  book  Bde,  Script. 
of  <x>llectioD8  of  the  remarkable  sentences  of  holy  men,  as  Bale  centi!c.43. 
relates,  who  places  his  death  to  the  year  of  our  Lord  432,  in  |^^  g;^^'' 
the  reiim  of  Theodosius  the  youn£rer.  Antia. 

To  return  to  Bede,  who  tells  us  ^^  That  St.  German,  bishop  Cermanut ' 
of  Auxerre,  and  Lupus,  bishop  of  Troy',  receiving  the  com- jm^ fjj^ 
mands  of  the  Church  with  all  imaginable  inclination,  inunedi-  BrUam  to 
ately  embarked  and  had  a  voyage  good  enough  till  they  were  ^^m. 
balf  way  over  the  channel,  when  all  of  a  sudden  the  powers  ti^^i 
of  darkness,  envying  their  enterprise,  and  apprehensive   of 
their  success,  overcast  the  sky,  and  raised  a  violent  storm. 
The  force  of  the  tempest  tore  the  rigging  in  pieces,  and  made 
the  seamen  signify  nothing,  insomuch,  that  the  ship,  growing 
unmanageable,  was  driven  at  random,  without  any  direction 
from  the  helm.    And  amidst  all  this  danger,  St.  German  hap- 
pening to  be  tired  with  his  voyage,  or  overwatching,  was 
fallen  asleep ;  and  now  the  tempest  grew  more  furious,  and 
blew  so  hard,  that  the  ship  was  almost  under  water.     Things 
being  come  to  this  crisis.  Lupus  and  the  other  passengers 
awaked  the  holy  old  man,  whose  courage  rising  in  proportion 
to  the  danger,  addressed  our  Saviour;  and  throwing  a  little 
water  out  of  his  hands,  in  the  name  of  the  blessed  Trinity, 
exhorted  his  fellow  bishop  and  the  rest  of  the  company  to 
assist  him  with  their  devotions,  and  so  they  went  all  hands  to 
prayers.    Immediately  upon  this  application,  heaven  interposed 
for  their  relief.    The  prince  of  the  air  retired,  the  rage  of  the 
tempest  fell,  the  air  was  brightened,  and  the  sea  calmed ;  and 
the  wind  chopping  about,  and  blowing  gently  astern,  they  were 
quickly  carried  to  the  British  shore.     There  was  a  great  com- 
pany of  people  gathered  together  to  receive  them  at  their 
arrival ;  for  it  seems  the  evil  spirits  were  forced  to  prognostic  44. 
cate  their  coming,  though  against  their  will.     For,  being 
obliged  to  quit  their  possesion,  they  unwillingly  confessed  to 
the  exorcist  that  these  celebrated  prelates  were  shortly  to  come 
over,  and  that  their  voyage  would  prove  dangerous  to  them. 
And  now  these  apostolical  bishops  filled  the  island,  as  it  were, 
with  their  fame,  theur  preaching,  and  their  nurades.     They 
omitted  no  opportunity  of  instructing  and  recovering  the 
Britons ;  preaching  not  only  in  the  churches,  but  sometimes 
in  the  fields  and  highways ;  and  thus  the  orthodox  were  con- 
finned,  and  those  misled  acknowledged  their  error.     As  for 
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these  two  reverend  prdates,  their  eminent  sanctity  g&ve 
the  lustre  and  authority  of  i^Mistles;  their  learning  qi 
them  for  the  employment,  and  their  miraeles  made  the 
sion  of  then*  other  qualifications  go  much  fiirther.  B^ng 
every  way  famished  for  the  emplojrment,  they  cairied  the 
whole  country  before  them.  As  for  the  heads  of  the  heresy, 
they  kept  out  of  the  way  at  first,  and,  like  evil  and  eDvioos 
spirits,  lamented  the  loss  of  their  proselytes.  But,  at  last, 
they  recollected  themselves,  and  resolved  to  make  a  stand,  and 
Cfermamtt  give  Qermanus  and  Lupus  a  meeting.  When  they  came  to 
dispuuvrith  the  conference,  they  w^re  richly  habited,  came  attended  with 
the  Pdor  ^  great  train  of  their  party,  and  made  a  pompous  i^pearance ; 
choosing  rather  to  enter  the  lists  and  run  the  risk  of  a  public 
dispute  than  to  lose  themselves  among  their  people,  who 
would  conclude  them  either  cowardly,  or  conscious  of  the  bad- 
ness of  their  cause,  if  they  declined  the  contest.  The  fiime  of 
this  conference  drew  abundance  of  people  together,  who  came 
both  to  hear  and  pass  sentence.  The  contending  parties  were 
very  different  in  their  temper,  figure,  and  furniture ;  one  side 
relied  upon  the  Divine  aid,  the  other  presumed  on  their  own 
abilities ;  piety  appeared  in  one,  and  pride  in  the  other  party ; 
Christ  was  for  the  first,  and  Pelagius  for  the  other.  The  holy 
bishops  Germanus  and  Lupus  gave  their  adversaries  leave  to 
argue  first ;  who  spent  the  time  and  amused  the  audience  with 
abundance  of  words,  without  any  thing  that  was  either  solid  or 
convincing  at  the  bottom.  When  they  had  done,  the  holy 
prelates  entered  upon  the  confutation  with  a  wonderful  force 
of  rhetoric,  reason,  and  scripture  proof.  They  argued  from 
every  topic  of  the  question,  and  made  reading  and  human 
learning  subservient  to  revelation.  In  short,  the  pride  of  the 
Pelagians  was  mortified,  and  their  sophistry  exposed;  and 
Constuit.de  being  driven  to  silence  by  every  objection,  Uiey  owned  thdr 
nU.  \^aS,  being  baffled  by  not  answering.  As  for  the  people,  they  gave 
^^^*^^j)^  sentence  in  their  acclamations,  shouted  for  Glermanus  and 
ton.  Lupus,  and  could  scarce  command  their  temper  so  iar  as  to 

zrii.  mto'    forbear  beating  the  Pelagians.^^ 

^^ftrosf^^       This  conference  was  held  at  St.  Alban's,  as  Mattheus  Flori- 
legus  informs  us.    That  Florilegus  is  in  the  right  seems  pro- 
bable firom  some  old  parchment  records  in  the  church  of  St. 
S^Ann!^^*'  Alban's,  where  it  is  said  that  St.  German  went  into  the  pulpit 
Grat.  446.    and  harangued  the  people,  in  the  place  where  is  still  a  little 
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chapd  of  his  remaining.    Besides,  this  tradition  is  confirmed  Cunbden 
by  GonstanUus  himself,  who  tells  us  that  St.  Alban^s  tomb  was  sbilll^m 
opened  at  that  time.  ^^  Germanus,^  says  he,  ^^  having  the  relics  ^^  g;.^^' 
of  the  apostles  and  several  martyrs  about  him,  made  a  prayer  Antiquit 
suitable  to  the  occasion,  and  then  ordered  the  tomb  to  be  oonataat 
opened,  with  a  design  to  lodge  a  very  honourable  present  there,  ^  i- «.  25. 
thinking  it  reasonable  that  this  holy  collection,  made  from 
several  countries,  should  be  deposited  with  others  of  their  own  vit  Ocr- 
kind  and  character ;  and  that  those  eminent  saints,  whose  ^^.^  ^' 
spirits  dwelt  together  in  heaven,  might  be  neighbours  to  each  ¥^  ^o^'^ 
other  in  some  part  of  their  bodies  upon  earUi.     And  having  barieiisi,uid 
bud  these  venerable  remains  in  St.  Alban^s  tomb,  he  took  ushCT^Bn- 
away  with  him  some  part  of  the  martyr^s  dust,  which  seemed  ^'i^/^ 
tinctored  with  the  colour  of  blood.^  p.  176. 

I  have  observed  already,  that  the  orthodox  Britons  applied 
to  the  Qallican  bishops  to  reinforce  them  against  the  Pelagians, 
and  that  Germanus  and  Lupus  were  sent  by  a  deputation  of  a  ^7^^^^ 
synod  in  Ghiul ;  but  it  is  objected  on  the  other  side  that  Goeles-  mu  huo 
tine,  bishop  of  Bome,  sent  Germanus  as  his  legate  hither,  and  ^^^^^  ^ 
for  this,  the  testimony  of  Prosper  is  alleged.    But  this  asser-  ^'^'"^^ 
Uon  seems  sufficiently  overthrown  by  the  authorities  of  Con-  pope. 
stantius,  Bede,  Paulus  Diaoonus,  Freculfus,  Erricus  of  Aux- 
erre,  and  Ado  of  Vienne,  who  all  agree  that  Germanus  and 
Lupus  received  their  commission  for  this  employment  from  the 
bishops  of  Gaul.    Baronius,  who  is  always  careful  to  set  the 
pope  at  the  head  of  church  business,  endeavours  to  reconcile 
this  matter,  and  oflfers  to  make  Prosper^s  testimony  consistent 
with  the  rest.    To  this  purpose,  he  tells  us,  ^'  that  the  pope 
might  approve  of  the  choice  of  the  synod,  or  might  leave  the 
nomination  of  his  representative  to  the  bishops  of  Ghtul.^    But  Baioo. 
neither  of  these  pretences  will  hold ;  for  Prosper  affirms  Goeles-  p*  ^1^^ 
tine  sent  him  via  ma^  in  his  own  stead,  which  is  very  different 
from  appointing  a  council  to  choose  one  to  be  sent.    And 
Constantius  affirms,  ^^  that  Germanus  and  Lupus  undertook  ComtMit. 
their  voyage  inmiediately,^  which  is  a  sign  they  did  not  stay  ^^^  ^^ 
for  the   pope^s  instructions  and  approbation.    Besides,  the 
Oallican  bishops  and  Gcelestine  had  no  good  understanding  at 
this  time  of  day,  they  being  looked  upon  at  Bome  as  somewhat  Proqier 
inclined  to  Semi-Pelagianism.     This  makes  it  highly  im^t)ba-  A^ttu. 
ble,  that  either  Ccelestme  should  refer  the  choice  of  his  legate  ^j^^.^ 
to  these  prelates,  or  that  they  should  wait  for  his  direction.  Epuu  22. 
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46.  There  are  likewise  some  different  account  in  chronology, 

A^"^^*'  ^"^y  ^  ^  reconciled. 

of  Bntish         As  to  the  testimony  of  Prosper,  about  Ccelestine^s  sending 

chaM.**'    St.  German,  it  may  be  answered ;  first  that  the  Prosper,  pub- 

p.  189.        lished  by  Pithoeus,  never  mentions  it.     Secondly,  Prosper,  in 

contn  Ciw-  his  tract  against  Cassian,  which  undoubtedly  belongs  to  him, 

siui.  ad  fin.  j^^^  ^^^  affirm  it.     For  there  he  only  declares  that  Coeles- 

tine  took  care  to  disengage  Britain  from  Pelagianism.     To 

this  we  may  add,  that  supposing  Prosper^s  testimony  is  not 

interpolated,  yet  Constantius's  authority  is  preferable  to  Pros- 

per^s  in  this  matter :  for  Constantius  was  not  only  in  a  manner 

contemporary  with   St.  Carman ;    but  likewise  a  person  of 

great  eminency,  as  appears  by  Sidonius  Apollinarius^s  Letters, 

and  wrote  with  great  exactness  and  impartiality,  even  by  the 

Baron.  A.  d.  confcssiou  of  Barouius.     Neither  does  Constantius  stand  single 

429.  p.  631.  f^^  ^jjjg  p^jj^^^  Yiut  the  author  of  the  life  of  St.  Lupus  gives 

the  same  account,  and  so  does  Bede  and  the  rest  of  the  histo- 
rians above-mentioned. 

Soon  after  the  famous  conference  was  ended,  ^*  a  person 
of  quality  and  his  lady  came  to  these  holy  prelates,  and 
brought  their  daughter  of  about  ten  years  of  age,  requesting 
them  to  cure  her  blindness.  Upon  which,  they  advised  her 
parents  to  carry  her  to  their  Pelagian  adversaries ;  but  these 
men,  being  discouraged  by  their  conscience  to  attempt  the 
child^s  recovery,  joined  with  the  parents  in  their  application 
to  the  bishops,  and  desired  them  to  undertake  the  cure ;  who, 
finding  their  adversaries  began  to  yield  and  relent,  msAe  a 
short  prayer.  And  thus,  when  Germanus  had  invoked  the 
blessed  Trinity,  with  some  other  religious  applications,  the 
miracle  was  perfected,  and  the  ^rl  restored  to  her  sight. 
This  supernatural  performance  made  these  holy  men  extremely 
regarded,  and  made  a  wonderful  impression  upon  the  people, 
Bedo,  £c-  insomuch  that  multitudes  of  them  were  immediately  undeceived, 
Ub*i.cap!i8.  ^"^  returned  to  the  orthodox  belief.**^ 

Constant.  About  this  time,  as  Constantius  and  Bede  inform  us,  the 
iTm  ^"28  S^^^"®  *°^  Picts  attacked  the  Britons,  and  obliged  them  to 
Bede,  ibid,  lie  intrenched.  And  being  conscious  of  the  disadvantage  and 
^^'  '  inequality  of  their  forces,  they  sent  to  the  holy  bishops  to 
A  victory  entreat  their  assistance.  Germanus  and  Lupus  complied  with 
thef>rayer8  their  rcqucst,  and  went  immediately  to  their  camp :  the 
^^^^^^"^"  troops  were  wonderfully  encouraged  at  the  sight  of  these 
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venerable  men,  and  thought  themselves  as  it  were  reinforced 
with  a  new  army.     This  happened  in  the  holy  solemnity  of 
Lent,  which  was  kept  more  stricUy  by  the  example  and  autho- 
rity of  these  prelates ;  and  thus  the  soldiers,  being  every  day 
instructed  in  a  set  discourse,  were  qualified  for  the  privileges 
of  Christianity,  and  great  numbers  of  them  baptized.     Thus 
the  anny,  animated  with  the  grace  of  baptism,  and  fortified  by 
their   holy  religion,  depended  wholly  upon  the  assistance  of 
Heaven,  without  any  regard  to  their  military  preparations. 
The  enemy,  having  intelligence  of  the  posture  of  their  a&irs, 
promised   themselves  an  easy  victory,  and  marched  against 
them   with   all  the  cheerfulness  and  expedition  imaginable; 
however  the  Britons  had  scouts,  who  gave  them  notice  of 
their  coming :  and  now,  the  Easter  festival  being  just  over, 
the  greatest  part  of  the  army  baptized  and  ready  to  be  drawn 
up  in  order  of  battle,  St.  German  oifeis  himself  for  their 
general,  and  being  accepted,  he  detaches  a  party  of  horse  to 
scour  the  fields,  and  give  intelligence :  and,  being  informed 
of  the  enemy'^s  march,  he  ranges  his  troops  in  a  valley  sur^ 
rounded  with  hills.      And  now  the  advanced  guards  gave 
notice  of  the  enemy^s  approach :  upon  this,  Gtermanus  orders 
aU  the  troops  to  be,  as  it  were,  an  echo,  and  repeat  what  they 
should  hear  pronounced  by  him.     And  the  enemy  advancing 
with  strong  presumptions  of  success,  and  expecting  to  sur- 
prise the  Britons,  the  prelates  pronounced  Hallelujah,  with  a 
strong  voice,  thrice  together.     This  holy  sound  being  repeated 
by  the  whole  army,  and  the  force  of  the  noise  doubled,  and 
reverberated  by  the  enclosure  of  the  mountains,  the  enemy 
was  seized  with  all  the  terror  imaginable,  and  fancied  that 
not  only  the  mountains,  but  even  the  sky  was  ready  to  tumble 
upon  them,  and  thought  they  could  never  run  fast  enough  out 
of  the  field.     Thus  they  retired  with  all  the  speed  and  con- 
fitsion  imaginable,  and,  throwing  down  their  arms,  were  glad 
to  carry  off  their  limbs,  and  secure  themselves :  and  a  great 
numy  of  them,  being  hurried  and  overset  with  the  surprise, 
were  drowned  in  the  river  they  endeavoured  to  pass.     On  the 
other  side,  the  British  army  had  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  see 
themselves  revenged  by  miracle,  and  were  only  spectators  of 
the  victory.      However,  the  religious  army  gleaned  up  the 
plunder,  and  paid  their  acknowledgments  to  Heaven.     The 
prelates  trium^  for  their  conquest  without  slaughter,  and  for 
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routing  the  enemy  with  Uieir  fiuth,  and  not  with  tiieir  forces. 
And  now,  having  every  way  secured  and  settled  the  island, 
defeated  the  enemy  of  aJl  kinds,  and  carried  their  point  against 
men  and  devils,  they  prepared  for  their  return :  and  ti^ng 
their  leave,  with  the  regret  of  the  country,  arrived  safe  in 
Gaul. 

This  victory  was  gained  in  Flintshire,  near  a  town  caDed 
Uthe^Bri.  Mold^  by  the  English,  and  Quid  Oruc  in  WeLdi:  and  the 
Antiqait  '  placc  whero  the  armies  were  drawn  up,  has  the  name  of  Maes 

Gkumon,  or  German'^s  Field,  to  this  day. 
An  ob/edion     But  here  WO  have  a  chronological  difficulty  to  deal  with, 
'wSo^moit'  *°^  ^  satisfy  the  query,  how  the  Britons  could  be  relieved 
fi^-  against  the  Saxons  in  this  miraculous  manner,  since  the  com- 

46.  ing  of  these  latter  into  Britain  seems  posterior  to  St.  German's 
Ann.  448.    being  here.     Mattheus  Floril^us  and  Sigonius,  not  being  aUe 
Oodd'cnuo.  ^  uutic  the  knot,  have  ventured,  like  Alexander,  to  cut  it ; 
r?^9        and,  instead  of  Saxonum,  will  needs  read  it  Scotorum.     But 
Ann.  429.    there  is  no  need  of  altering  the  copies,  and  making  use  of  such 
strains  as  this:  for,  upon  consideration,  it  wiU  iq)pear  that 
the  Saxons  made  several  descents  upon  Britain  before  the 
remarkable  arrival  of  Hengist.     For  in  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Valentinian  I.  the  Britons  used  to  be  frequently  dis- 
turbed, not  only  by  the  Picts  and  Scots,  but  by  the  Saxoi» 
Amm.        too,  as  Ammiauus  Marcellinus  informs  us:   and  under  the 
in  lib.  26.'    omperor  Honorius,  Glaudian  introduces  Britain  making  this 
Ub^  2^'     panegyrical  acknowledgment  upon  Stilicon. 

Laudib. 

UUw  ejbcium  cwrisy  ne  hetta  timerem 
Seotica,  ne  Pietum  tremerem ;  ne  Ktiare  Mo 
Proepioerem  dubiis^  veniufwn  Saxona  ventis. 

And  to  secure  the  island  from  the  insults  of  this  foreign 
enemy,  the  emperor  had  a  comes  Saxonici  littoris,  or  an 
intendant  to  guard  the  coasts,  as  appears  by  the  Notitia 
Imperii.  But  when  the  Roman  legions  were  recalled,  and 
the  coasts  left  naked,  it  is  no  wonder  to  find  the  Britons 
harassed  by  frequent  descents  of  the  Saxons.  This  made 
Gada8,Hiit.  Gildas  astonished  at  the  weakness  of  Vortigem^s  council  for 
inviting  the  Saxons  over.  Was  ever  any  thing,  says  he,  more 
shortsighted,  or  could  ever  any  men  lose  their  senses  to  a 
greater  degree  !     To  take  those  into  their  country,  and,  as  it 
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^wrere,  into  their  bosom,  whom  they  dreaded  more  than  death ! 

Indeed  the  Britons  had  been  for  some  time  in  a  worse  con* 

dition  to  defend  themselves  than  formerly;  for,  breaking  off 

l»y  little  and  little  from  the  sovereignty  of  the  empire,  the 

Sonians,  it  is  likely,  were  not  very  inclinable  to  transport 

forces  for  their  relief.     However,  this  moving  towards  an 

independency  might  be  probabfy  with  the  permission  of  Hono- 

nua,  who  seems  to  dischaige  them  of  their  allegiance,  by 

nrriting  to  them  to  provide  for  themselves,  and  manage  their 

own  affiunu  Zoiim.lib.6. 

Not  long  after,  being  terribly  harassed  with  the  Picts  and 
Soots,  they  petition  the  emperor  Honorius  for  recruits,  making  ^  »•  ^^• 
all  the  profession  of  respect  and  duty  imaginable.     Honorius,  qfain  of 
overlooking  their  former  disloyalty,  sent  them  a  legion,  under  ^''^^^• 
the  command  of  Victorinns.     This  reinforcement  gained  a 
great  victory  over  the  Picts  and  Scots,  and  drove  them  out  of 
the  country.     When  these  Boman  troops  were  recalled,  they 
ordered  the  Britons  to  run  up  a  wall  between  the  two  friths  CfDmAH- 
to  guard  their  frontier.    But  the  natives  having  not  much  Edhibmnk. 
skill  in  building  and  fortification,  and  it  may  be  being  some-  ?^^^^^' 
what  lazy,  made  the  barrier  of  turf  instead  of  stone,  and  so  it  Bed^  Ec- 
signified  little.    And  now,  being  disfumished  of  the  Roman  uu.cap.i2. 
assistance,  the  Picts  and  Scots  make  another  descent  upon 
them,  break  through  their  wall,  and  ravage  the  country. 
Upon  this  the  Britons  address  the  empire  for  another  rein- 
forcement.    The  Bomans,  being  affected  with  their  lament- 
able story,  diq>atched  away  a  legion,  which  giving  a  defeat  to 
the  Soots  and  Picts,  obliged  them  to  retire,  and  quit  the 
country.    And  now  the  Romans,  at  their  going  off,  give  the  Giidu,Hist. 
Britons  to  understand,  that  they  could  not  go  through  with  ^e^  ec- 
any  soch  fiitigue,  nor  make  any  more  long  marches  to  their  ^^  ^^\2 
assistance ;  and  therefore  bid  them  take  care  of  themselves, 
and  practise  the  exercises  of  war ;  and  so  leaving  them  some 
directions  for  their  defence,  embarked  their  forces.  Bede,  ibid. 

The  Romans  were  no  sooner  gone,  but  the  old  enemy  ap-  a.  d.  443. 
peared  agdn,  and  marched  up  as  far  as  Severus^s  wall,  which 
the  Romans  at  their  last  visit  had  repaired  with  stone  and 
fortified  with  towers :  and  here,  at  the  approach  of  the  enemy, 
the  wretched  Britons  had  not  courage  enough  to  man  the 
waU  and  defend  the  fort ;  but  were  such  notorious  cowards  as 
to  let  the  enemy  hook  them  off  the  battlements,  and  knock 
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them  on  the  head.  In  short,  they  quickly  abandoned  the 
wall  and  their  towns  too,  and  were  miserably  scattered  about 
the  country,  gleaned  up  in  great  numbers,  and  slaughtered 
like  sheep  by  the  enemy.  And  now  the  ravage  of  the  country 
occasioned  a  terrible  famine,  which  pressed  the  Britons  so 
hard,  that  they  preyed  upon  their  friends,  and  plundered  one 
another;  having  at  last  scarcely  any  thing  to  subsist  upon, 
excepting  what  they  took  in  hunting.  Being  thus  lamentably 
distressed,  they  addressed  the  empire  once  more,  and  send  tl^ 
groans  of  Britain,  as  they  call  them,  to  the  consul  Aetius ; 
where,  amongst  other  arguments  for  compassion,  they  teU  him 

g^  *  what  a  dismal  condition  they  were  in ;  '*  that  the  barbarians 
pushed  them  to  the  sea,  and  the  sea  drove  them  back  upon  the 
barbarians ;  so  that  they  had  only  the  choice  left  them  of 
two  ways  of  dying,  either  to  be  drowned,  or  have  their  throats 
cut."' 

But  now  they  sent  an  embassy  to  no  purpose,  for  the 
Romans  had  their  hands  full  of  business ;  and  having  the 
Hims,  Goths,  and  Vandals  to  deal  with,  were  in  no  condition 

GiidaSfHist.  to  assist  them.     And  now,  as  Gildas  goes  on,  the  Britons  were 

D    14 

Bede',  lib.  1.  glad  to  como  to  terms,  and  submit ;  though  some  of  them 
*^'  ^^*       chose  rather  to  retire  to  fastnesses,  and  live  in  woods  and  caves, 
than  part  with  their  liberty. 

•The  Picts  and  Scots  having  got  firmer  footing,  and  con- 
tinuing their  depredations  longer  than  usual,  the  Britons, 
despairing  of  human  assistance,  began  to  reform  and  apply 
to  the  aids  of  religion.  It  was  not  long  before  they  found  the 
benefit  of  this  recollection ;  for  the  enemy  receiving  several 
checks,  withdrew  to  the  extreme  parts  of  the  island,  and  grew 
much  more  inofiensive  than  formerly. 
47.  During  this  interval  of  indisturbance,  there  was  wonderful 
plenty  through  all  the  island,  and  such  as  had  not  been  known 
in  the  memory  of  man.  But  then  the  misfortune  was,  that 
luxury  and  libertinism  seemed  to  increase  with  their  provi- 
sions, and  keep  pace  with  their  prosperity.  "  For  then,^  as 
Gildas  continues,  ^^  St.  Paulas  reproof  of  the  Corinthians  might 
properly  be  applied  to  them,  that  ^  there  was  such  fornication 
among  them,  as  was  not  so  much  as  named  among  the  Gren- 
tiles.^  But  this  was  not  their  only  vice,  for  there  was  scarce 
any  instance  of  disorder  which  escaped  them ;  and,  which  was 
more  particularly  their  ruin,  they  hated  truth,  and  all  that  had 


^^ 
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^lie  coorage  to  maintain  it :  lies  and  impoetore  were  their  de- 
lig;fat :  they  called  evil  good,  idolized  wickedness,  took  darknfaas 
fk>r  day,  and  Satan  for  an  angel  of  light.  They  set  up  princes 
id  deposed  them  at  pleasure,  and  commonly  the  last  choice 
the  worst.  And  if  any  of  their  princes  happened  to  be  of 
better  temper,  and  more  a  friend  to  virtue  than  the  rest,  this 
enou^  to  draw  a  general  odium  and  obloquy  upon  him.^* 
-And •having  lashed  the  laity,  the  historian  carries  on  his 
to  the  church,  and  tells  us,  ^^  that  the  clergy,  who  ought 


tx>  be  exemplary,  and  live  for  their  congregations,  as  well  as 
for  themselves,  were  sad  instances  of  misbehaviour  z*^  and  here 
he  taxes  them  particularly  with  ^^  intemperance  and  ambition, 
^th   envy  and  litigiousness.^    This  universal  corruption  of  Qiidai,HiBt. 
manners  proved  &tal  to  the  island,  as  we  shall  see  afterwards.  ^'  ^^  ^^* 
I  shall  now  proceed  to  St.  Qerman^s  second  voyage  into  St.  Ger- 
Britain,  upon  the  reviving  of  Pelagianism;   which  was  not  ^^^|^  to 
undertaken  so  soon  after  the  first  as  Bede  seems  to  imagine ;  ^*'*^<^- 
the  interval  taking  almost  twenty  years,  as  we  may  coOect 
from  the  death  of  St.  German,  who,  according  to  Constantius, 
and  all  other  writers,  died  soon  after  his  second  return.     For 
though  the  learned  Gambden  places  St.  Oerman^s  death  to  the  Cftmbden, 
year  435,  yet  he  has  none  but  Baronius  for  his  voucher.     And  ^'94^95, 
that  the  cardinal  was  mistaken,  appears  plainly  by  the  testi-  '^"^ 
mony  <^  Honoratus,  his  contemporary,  and  bishop  of  Marseilles,  p.*  668. 
who  tells  us,  ^'  that  Oermanus  was  present  at  a  Gallican  coun-  ^' '''  ^^' 
cil,  convened  upon  the  account  of  a  bishop  called  Ghelidonius,  Condi.GaU. 
and  held  in  the  year  444.^     Sigonius  makes  St.  German  die  in  p^  79  ei  597. 
the  year  448:  and  the  writer  of  St.  Grenovese's  life  affirms 
St.  German  reached  the  year  451.    Florilegus  fixes  the  second 
voyage  to  the  year  449,  in  which  he  agrees  with  Sigebert^s 
Chronicon. 

And  now  Qermanus  had  Severus,  bishop  of  Treves,  and  one  Comunt. 
of  his  scholar,  for  his  companion ;  St.  Lupus  being  otherwise  iib.'2. 
engaged.  E^i^  L  1. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  these  holy  men  (or  rather  before  it)  a  c  21. 
vast  number  of  the  Britons  were  met  together  to  receive  them. 
And  here  one  Elaphius,  a  person  of  the  first  rank,  i^peared 
with  the  rest,  and  brought  his  son  along  with  him.  This 
young  man  had  the  sinews  of  his  leg  and  thigh  shrunk  to  that 
degree  that  he  was  not  able  to  walk.  The  reverend  prelates, 
upon  their  coming  ashore,  find  the  generality  of  the  people 
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orthodox  enough,  and  that  the  infection  had  only  seized  a  few ; 
and  thus  inqnirii^  into  those  who  rerived  the  hereqr,  they 
proceeded  to  censure.  Upon  this  Elaphins,  foiling  down  at 
the  bishop^s  feet,  jn-esented  his  son,  and  entreated  their  assist- 
ance and  benediotimi.  St.  German,  being  touched  with  the 
misfortune  of  the  famify,  ordered  the  young  man  to  be  jdaced 
in  a  »tting  posture,  and  then  stroking  his  hands  over  the  parts 
aflfected,  motion  and  strength  inmiediately  followed*his  appli- 
cation ;  the  withered  place  returned  to  its  former  colour  and 
bulk,  the  muscles  swelled  and  performed  their  fimcticm,  and 
the  youth  was  returned  perfectly  cured  to  his  father,  before  aO 
the  company.  The  people  were  surprisingly  struck  with  ibe 
miracle,  and  well  prepared  for  the  impressions  of  what  the 
bishops  should  deliver:  and  thus,  according  to  the  conditicm 
of  the  persons,  they  were  either  confirmed  in  the  right  or 
retrieved  from  the  wrong  persuasion.  And  for  their  better 
security,  they  unanimously  agreed  to  banidh  the  chief  and 
most  active  Pelagians.  These  men  were  ddivered  to  the 
bishops,  to  be  transported  into  the  Continent.  By  this  as- 
sistance and  expedient,  the  ndand  continued  ortlu>dox  and 
catholic  a  great  while  together.  Things  being  brought  to  this 
happy  conclusion,  the  holy  prelates  took  their  leave,  and  had 
a  fair  wind  to  carry  them  over.  Soon  after,  Qermanus  takii^ 
a  journey  to  Bavenna,  to  solicit  in  behalf  of  the  province  <tf 
Armorica,  and  being  honourably  received  by  the  emperor 
Valentinian,  and  his  mother  Placidia,  exchanged  this  life  for 
a  better.  From  this  town  his  corpse  was  carried  to  Auxerre, 
Constant.  &  and  attended  with  a  great  train  of  quality. 
Bode,  ibid.  rpjjjg  ^ccount  of  St.  Gbrmau^s  voyages  into  Britain,  was 
written  by  Gonstantius,  when  Oensurius  was  bishop  of  Aux^re; 
whose  coming  to  that  see  was  about  forty  years  from  the  death 
Usher,  Bri-  of  St.  (German,  as  we  may  leam  from  Ericus,  a  monk  of  the 
Antim!^^''  ^°^^  church,  in  his  preface  to  his  two  books  of  St.  Gterman'^s 
p.  205.        miracles. 

And  here  it  may  not  be  improper  to  observe,  that  St. 
German  and  his  companions  are,  by  our  antiquaries,  reported 
to  have  been  serviceable  to  the  British  churches,  in  other 
SchooUof  respects,  besides  the  confuting  Pelagianism;  of  which  there 
^J^^^are  two  considerable  instances.  First,  the  institution  of 
'^  ^^'  ^^^^^  ^^  learning ;  and,  secondly,  the  introduction  of  the 
Lujm.        Galhcan  hturgy. 
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Firsts  as  to  schoob  of  leaniiiig,  none  were  <tf  greater  repn- 
tatioii  thiol  Dnbricins  and  Ututns ;  who  are  both  said  to  have 
be^i    St.  Gl«rman'*8  scholais.    The  anonymous  author  of  the 
Ghronide  in  Leland  tells  us,  '^  that  St.  Oerman  and  Lupus,  Collect 
having  suppressed  the  Pelagian  heresy,  consecrated  bishops  in  ^ '    ^ 
seTeral  ports  of  Britain,  and,  among  the  rest,  they  erected  a  48. 
cathedral    at'Landaff,  and  made  Dubricius  archbishop,  who 
fixed   his    disciples  in  several  churches:  for  this  purpose,  he 
made  Daniel  bishop  of  Bangor,  and  disposed  of  Iltutus  to  a 
place^  firom  him  cidled  Lan  Utut,  or  the  church  of  Iltutus.'*^ 
Gambden  relates,  ^^  it  is  still  caUed  Lantuit,  where  the  fonnda-  Bntan. 
tiona  of  many  houses  were  to  be  seen  in  his  time,  near  the  ^' 
place  called  Boverton ;  but  there  is  another  jdace  near  Nidum 
or  Neath,  caUed  Llanjited,  which  has  a  great  deal  of  resem- 
blance in  the  name.    The  old  register  of  Landaff,  after  the  MooMt  An- 
mention  of  frequent  messages  dispatched  by  the  Britons  to  the  ^Am! '  ' 
bkihopB  of  Gaul,  to  assist  them  against  the  Pelagians ;  and  ^^^[^ 
that  Germanus  and  Lupus  came  over  at  their  request,  adds,  foL  i. ' 
''^that  they  consecrated  bishops  in  many  places,  and  made 
Dnbricins  archbishop  over  all  the  Britons,  dextralis  partis 
Britannise,  of  the  right-hand  part  of  Britain.^    By  this  right 
hand    part  of   Britain,   primate   Usher  understands   South 
Wales :  but  it  appears  by  Asserius  Menevensis,  that  North  De  Gcstis 
Wales  is  called  the  right-hand  part  of  Britain,  no  less  than  ^  d^^. 
the  other.    And  therefore  the  most  learned  Dr.  Stillingfieet  is  stiUms. 
of  opinion  that  Dubricius  was  made  archbishop  over  all  the  Briiuh 
Britons  in  those  parts.    For  Balph  Higden,  in  his  Polychro-  ^^^^^^ 
nicon,  affirms,- the  bishop  of  Gaerleon  had  seven  snfih^ans  Poiycjib.  i. 
under  him;    and   Matthew   Westminster   informs   us,  thats^t. We^. 
Dubricius  was  made  bishop  of  Gaerleon :  which  province  Hig-  ^'  ^^  ^* 
den,  in  his  Polychronicon,  teBs  us,  extended  as  far  as  the 
«   Severn;  and  so  took  in  Chester,  Hereford,  and  Worcester. 
But  before  Dubricius  was  raised  to  so  high  a  station,  the 
aothoTB  of  his  life  speak  of  the  great  number  of  scholars  which 
resorted  to  him  from  all  parts  of  Britain ;  and  not  only  the 
▼oigar,  but  persons  of  great  rank  and  reputation ;  for  the  pur- 
pose,  St.  Theliaus,   Sampson,  Aidanus,  and  several  others. 
They  likewise  mention  two  places  where  he  used  to  receive 
aod  instruct  his  disciples,  one  at  Hentland,  on  the  river  Wye, 
where  he  had  no  leas  than  a  thousand  students  bred  to 
dirioity  and  human  learning.    The  other  was  at  Moch-Boss, 
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Usher,  Bri-  where  he  was  furnished  with  a  convenient  settlement  for  stndy 
^13.     ^  and  devotion. 

Vincent  And  as  to  Ututus,  Vincentius,  and  the  author  of  the  life  of 

f ^^c^iojj  Sampson,  are  positive  for  his  being  a  disciple  of  St.  German^s : 
Bibiiotii.      and  the  writer  of  Gildas^s  life  relates,  that  in  the  school  of 
D.  mi'       Iltutus,  a  great  many  noblemen^s  sons  were  educated ;  among 
aid. Ts     ^^^  principal  of  which,  he  instances  in  Sampson,  afterwards 
archbishop  of  Dol,   in  Brittany,   in  Paulus,  bishop  of  the 
*  [Hiemois.]  Qxismii*,  the  most  northern  of  the  Armorici ;  and,  in  Gildas, 
BoUftnd.      caUed  Sapiens,  of  whom  more  hereafter.    To  these,  Leland 
p^^r^y^^  subjoins  David  and  Paulinus;   and  affirms,  that  his  schod 
BtTheiian.  flourished  like  an  university  atnong  the  Britons.    BoDandus 
makes  a  very  probable  conjecture,   that  when  St.  German 
came  into  Britain  and  found  the  decay  of  learning  to  have 
been  the  great  occasion  of  spreading  of  Pelagianism,  he  ap- 
pointed Dubricius  and  Iltutus  to  undertake  the  education  of 
the  British  clergy,  and  that  by  this  seasonable  provision  the 
country  continued  orthodox. 
Vid.  Usher       "^^^  story  of  St.  Gcrmau^s  making  a  visit  to  Oxford  and 
Britan.  Ec-  Cambridge  being  not  supported  by  any  good  authority,  I  shall 
c  2.  pass  it  over. 

TheGaiiican     Another  benefit  the  British  churches  are  said  to  receive  from 

^uo^^T"  Q^rmai^us  and  Lupus,  relates  to  the  public  liturgy :  for,  in  an 

Britain  by    aucicut  MS.  in  the  Cotton  library,  treating  of  the  original  of 

amd  Lupus,  divine  offices,  Germanus  and  Lupus  are  said  to  have  brought 

Ordinem  Cursus  Gallorum  into  the  British  churches ;  by  which 

we  are  to  understand  the  Gallican  Uturgy :  for  Cursus,  in  the 

ecclesiastical  use  of  the  word,  is  the  same  with  Officium  Di  vinum, 

Condi.  Cal.  as  WO  may  learn  from  Dominicus  Macer's  Hierolexicon ;  and 

Asser.  Vit   in  this  scusc,  the  word  is  used  by  our  Saxon  writers. 

TU^er-       ^^^  passage  will  make  it  necessary  to  inquire  briefly  what 

moe  between  i\ie  Gallicau  liturgy  was  at  this  time,  and  how  far  different 

amiGaUioan  from  the  Bomau!    Now  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  there 

ojices,        ^^  ^  material  difference  between  them:  for  when  Gregory 

Bede,  Eo-    Sent  Augustiuc  the  monk  into  England  to  convert  the  Saxons, 

Ub! K  a27. ^°®  ^f  ^®  questions  proposed  to  the  pope  by  Augustine  was, 

^^  that  since  there  was  such  a  diversity  between  the  offices  of 

the  Soman  and  Gallican  churches,  he  desired  to  know  which 

he  should  follow  T     Pope  Gregory's  answer  was,  ^^that  he 

should  choose  what  he  tiiought  most  proper  for  the  English 

Church:^  which  plainly  implies,  that  the  pope  granted,  the 


^ 
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churdhes  of  duiBtendom  diflfered  in  their  liturgical  offices,  and 
that  he  did  not  think  it  reasonable  all  other  churches  should 
be   concluded  by  the  practice  at  Borne.     If  the  books  ofGennad.de 
Muaeeiw,   mentioned  by  Gennadius,  were  extant,  we  might  ^^79!^' 
easily  understand  the  difierence  between  the  Boman  and  the 
Galilean  form :  for,  he  being  a  priest  of  the  church  of  Mar- 
seiUea,    and    a   learned   divine,    was  desired  by  his  bishop, 
Venerius,  to  draw  up  a  form  of  public  service,  consisting  of 
two  parts  ;   the  ordinary  morning  service,  and  the  office  for  the 
oommunion.     The  first  of  these  performances  was  finished  in 
the  time  of  Venerius,  and  the  second  under  Eustathius,  his 
successor  ;  and  both  of  them  commended  by  Gennadius,  upon 
the  score  of  their  order,  usefulness,  and  decency. 

To  be  somewhat  more  particular,  in  pointing  out  the  differ- 
ence between  the  Boman  and  Ghillican  Churches  in  these  two 
main  parts  of  the  public  liturgy.  And  first  with  reference  to 
the  morning  service. 

Now,  in  the  Church  of  Bome,  for  above  four  hundred  years 
they  bad  nothing  before  the  sacrifice,  beside  the  epistle  and 
gospel :    but  in  the  fifth  centuiy,   Celestine  appointed  the 
Psalms  to  be  used,  or,  as  Wallafridus  Strabo  and  Micrologus  WtUmf.c22. 
inform  us,  ordered  antiphonse  to  be  made  out  of  them  and  stlmng.^' 
sung.   But,  in  process  of  time,  as  Wallafridus  Strabo  observes,  s^uSfa!^^  ^^ 
other  lessons  were  taken  out  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  Churches, 
suitably  to  the  occasion,  which  might  probably  be  transcribed  49^' 
from  the  Ghillican  Church,  as  other  enlargements  of  their  offices 
were  by  the  confession  of  the  ritualists.     Farther,  cardinal  StOUng.  ib. 
Bona  observes,  that  Gregory  I.  composed  the  Antiphonse  at  ^^v?^°' 
the  Introittts,  and  at  the  Besponsoria,  &c.,  out  of  the  old  ver-  tib.2.  c^! 
sion,  made  before  St,  Jerome's  time :  fcr  which  he  gives  this  "*•  *' 
I'^eason,  ^*that  the  people  at  Bome  were  so  used  to  it,  that 
they  would  not  learn  the  New  Testament  of  St.  Jerome  :^ 
ftud  the  same  author  takes  notice,  also,  '^  that  the  old  Italic  i^^-  i-c*  12. 
version  was  not  only  used  in  Bome,  but  in  all  the  suburbicary 
churches,  and  other  foreign  churches,  Gaul  only  excepted.^ 
And  from  thence  St.  Jerome's  translation  was  caUed  Versio 
Gallicana,  because  it  was  immediately  received  by  the  Gallican 
Church.     To  this  we  may  add,  that  the  Ambrosian  Hymns  Condi.  Tu- 
^^re  publicly  received  in  Gaid,  as  appears  by  the  second  c!^?' 
council  at  Tours.    And  Cassander  observes,  that  not  o^^y  H*^n*^Bc- 
those  made  by  St.  Ambrose,  but  others  in  imitation  of  them,  ciei. 

VOL.  I.  I 
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WtiUf.c.25.  went  under  his  name ;  which  opinion  is  confirmed  by  Walbb* 

ji^^Mo-  ficidus  Strabo.    To  proceed,  Gassian  informs  us,  that  in  the 

nach.  lib.  2.  GalUcan  Churches,  Gloria  Patri,  &c.,  was  said  by  the  people  at 

the  end  of  every  psalm :  but  Wallafridus  Strabo  takes  notice, 

that  at  Rome  they  used  it  rarely  at  the  end  of  the  Psalms, 

but  more  frequently  after  the  B^ponsoria.     From  hence,  tilie 

Beiiar.de    Cardinals  Bellarmin,  Baronius,  and  Bona,  all  of  tliem  con- 

^pl^el^^'^  elude  *^  those  ritualists  mistaken,  who  make  Damasus  the 

gtfon.  A.  D.  author  of  adding  the  Gloria  Patri,  &c.,  to  the  end  of  every 

Bona  de      psalm ;  and  that  the  letter  to  that  pope,  which  goes  under  the 

c.  i6?n/6.   name  of  St.  Jerome,  is  evidently  counterfeited.'*^ 

From  hence  it  appears,  that  the  morning  service  of  the  Gal- 
lican  Churches  consisted  chiefly  of  lessons,  hymns,  and  psalms 
of  St.  Jerome^s  translation,  with  the  Gloria  Patri  at  ihe  end 
of  every  psalm ;  and  that  in  this  part  of  the  divine  service, 
they  differed  in  several  circumstances  from  the  Roman  office. 
Gennad.  in  As  to  the  communiou  service,  Musaeus,  as  Grennadius  reports, 
in  MuasDo.    ^jQpQg^  ^  ]m.gQ  volume  of  the  sacraments,  with  several  offices 

suitable  to  the  seasons,  together  with  a  proper  diversity  of 

lessons,  psalms,  antliems,  prayers,  and  thanksgivings.  This 
Stilling.  book  is  Called  Liber  Sacramentorum ;  and  so  is  Gregory  the 
British  *^  Great^s ;  it  being  the  ancient  name  for  books  of  liturgic  offices. 
c^V'^^^  And  here,  cardinal  Bona  confesses  there  is  undeniable  evidence 
Rernm  Li-  ^^^  ^^  ^'^  GhkUicau  liturgy  differed  from  the  Roman.  And, 
turg.  lib.  1.  to  fortify  the  cardinal'*s  testimony,  the  emperor  Charles  the 
c^oi.  de  ^^^^^  iifforms  us,  that  there  was  such  a  difference  in  tl^  cde* 
imag.  1.  ].   bration  of  the  divine  offices :  and  more  than  that,  the  emperor 

affirms,  that  the  Gallioan  Churches  were  very  unwilling  to 

change  their  form  for  the  Roman. 

To  mark  the  distinction  a  little  in  some  particulars : 
Furst,  the  learned  Dr.  Stillingfleet  observes  from  Bemo 
B°^i2h^^  Augiensis,  that,  in  the  communion  service,  the  Creed  was  not 
Chttivhes,  said  nor  sung  at  Rome,  after  the  Gospel,  till  the  reign  of  the 
c.  4.  p.  226.  emperor  Henry  I.,  at  whose  instance  it  was  introduced, 
J^^l^j^  A.  D.  1014.  Before  this  time,  none  that  mentioned  the  customs 
Stilling.  of  the  Roman  missal,  say  any  thing  of  the  Creed ;  as  may  be 
BriuSh*^'  seen  in  Alcuinus,  Amalarius,  Rabanus,  and.  others.  And  this 
chnrcbet,  caunot  be  understood  barely  of  the  Constantinopolitan  or 
Menard.  Niccue  Creed,  as  Menardus  observes ;  because  then  Bemo 
G^.&Mjr.  would  have  spoken  more  distinctly.  And  as  for  the  Athanasdan 
p.  S76.        Creed,  as  far  as  we  can  trace  it,  that  was  first  used  in  the 
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CtttUicsui  Churches ;  as  we  may  learn  from  Abbo  Floriacensis  Baron. 
in  Baronius.     It  is  true,  the  third  council  of  Toledo  orders  the  ^  ^'^^' 
use  of  the  Greed  in  all  the  churches  of  Spain  and  Gblkecia,  or, 
as   some  copies  have  it,  of  Gallia;  Ghdlia  Narbonensis  being 
tHen  under  the  dominion  of  the  Grothic  princes.     Much  about 
tliis  time,  at  a  council  at  Narbonne,  the  Gloria  Patri  was  or-  ^ndi.  Na^ 
dered  to  be  used  at  the  end  of  every  psalm ;  which,  as  we  have 
observed,  was  the  custom  in  other  Gallican  Churches,  in 
Caasian^s  time.    Now  it  seems  very  probable,  that  the  Spanish 
Ohiunches  were  governed  by  the  usages  of  the  Gallican,  in  other 
parts  of  the  divine  offices,  as  well  as  this :  a  passage  in  the 
epistle  of  Carolus  Calvus,  cited  by  Cardinal  Bona,  seems  to  Remm  Li- 
confirm  this  observation :  this  prince,  speaking  of  the  ancient  cap.  12.' 
Gallican  offices,  before  the  introduction  of  the  Roman,  takes 
notice,  ^^that  he  had  seen  and  heard  how  much  they  differed, 
by  the  priests  of  the  Church  of  Toledo,  who  performed  the 
divine  service  of  their  Church  when  he  was  present.**^    Now 
this  had  been  foreign  to  the  emperor^s  point,  unless  the  Gothic 
and  Gallican  offices  had  been  the  same.     Not  that  the  old  * 
Galilean  service  can  be  exactly  inferred  from  the  form  of  the 
Mozarabic  liturgy,  as  it  was  settled  by  cardinal  Ximenes,  in  Gomez,  de 
a  chapel  of  the  Church  of  Toledo ;  because  so  long  a  tract  of  1.2.   ^^^^ 
time  may  have  occasioned  a  great  many  alterations.  But-^  as  hr  Stilling,  ib. 
as  we  can  trace  the  ancient  form  of  the  Gothic  Missal,  we  may 
probably  conclude  upon  the  customs  of  the  Gtollican  Church  at 
that  time,  and  argue  for  the  diflerence  between  them,  and  the 
Roman  offices ;   and  of  this  diflerence  we  may  give  another 
instance  in  the  prophetical  lessons,  which  by  the  rubric  of  the 
Moatfabic  liturgy  were  part  of  the  standing  service.      And 
thus,  as  Gregory  of  Tours  observes,  three  books  were  laid  upon  Gngor.  Tu- 
tbe  altar  in  the  Gallican  Churches ;  that  of  the  Prophets,  of  ^;  1$^;^. 
the  Epistles,  and  of  the  Gospels :  but  nothing  but  the  Epistle 
and  Goq>el  were  read  at  Rome,  as  has  been  shown  already : 
from  whence  it  appears,  that  the  book  called  the  Lectionarius,  50. 
or  Gomes,  assigned  to  St.  Jerome,  mtist  be  counterfeit ;  because  ^^.^^ 
here  we  meet  with  the  lessons  out  of  the  Prophets.  iUd.  p.  229. 

To  proceed :  after  the  Gospel,  in  other  Churches,  the  sermon 
used  to  follow ;  but  in  the  old  Roman  offices  there  is  no  men- 
tion of  any  sermon  to  the  people.    Thus  cardinal  Bona  affirms,  p^*  ^tniv. 
'*  That  it  has  been  the  constant  practice  of  the  Church,  from  ' 
the  apostolical  age  to  our  own,  for  the  sermon  to  follow  the 

1  2 
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Gospel.^  The  antiquity  of  this  custom  the  cardinal  proves 
clear  enough,  from  the  testimonies  of  Justin  Martyr  and  Ter- 
tullian,  and  the  general  practice  in  other  Churches,  particularly 
the  Grallican.  But  he  does  not  attempt  to  prove  this  usage 
received  in  the  Church  of  Home.  But  then,  on  the  contrary, 
Soum.1.7.  Sozomen  takes  notice  of  it  as  a  singularity  in  that  Churdi, 
''  that  there  was  no  preaching  in  it,  either  by  the  bishop  or 
any  one  else/'*  This  Valesius  seems  to  be  surprised  at: 
however,  he  confesses  the  truth  of  the  remark ;  ^^  for  had  it 
been  otherwise,'^  says  he,  ^'  Cassidore,  who  was  certainly  weD 
acquainted  with  the  customs  of  the  Church  of  Home,  would 
never  have  repeated  it.*^ 

To  mention  another  difference  between  the  Roman  and 
Crallican  Churches :  the  Gallican  began  with  a  peculiar  confes- 
sion of  sins,  made  by  the  priest :  a  form  of  this  we  have  pub- 
Ror.  Liturg.  lighed  by  Cardinal  Bona,  out  of  a  very  ancient  manuscript  in 
the  Queen  of  Sweden^s  library :  and  this  the  cardinal  proves 
to  have  been  the  old  Ghdlican  office.  It  is  true,  there  are 
s^  Gwg.  several  such  confessions  in  the  Sacramentary  of  Gregory,  but 
all  different  from  the  Ghdlican  form. 

There  is  likewise  a  considerable  difference  in  the  canon  of 
the  mass  or  prayer  of  consecration,  between  the  Roman  and 
Stiiiing.ibid.  ^^  ^^^  Gallicau  Church ;    the  form  of  the  latter  making 
p.  235, 236.  strongly  against  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation. 

To  conclude  this  subject :  there  was  a  considerable  difier- 

ence  between  the  two  Churches  above  mentioned  in  their 

music.     And  here,  the  Roman  Church  had  the  advantage, 

insomuch  that  the  fineness  of  their  music  made  way  for  their 

Delmag.     offices  in  foreign  Churches.     Thus  Charles  the  Great  sayst 

that  his  father  Pepin  introduced  the  Roman  way  of  singing 

into  the  Gallican  Churches,  and  brought  in  their  offices  along 

with  it.    And  notwithstanding,  as  he  continues,  the  innovation 

was  opposed  by  several  Churches,  yet  the  point  was  carried  by 

PithoiGioe-  the  prince^s  interest.     To  this  purpose  some  of  the  best  music- 

Caotiis  Gal-  mastcrs  in  Rome  were  invited  into  France,  and  settled  there 

Ucanut.       ^  teach  their  manner  to  the  French  Churches.     By  this  pro- 

^ITt .'  ad      vision,  the  old  Gallican  service  was  forgotten  to  that  degree, 

cfcr.  Raven,  in  the  reign  of  Carolus  Calvus,  that  this  prince  was  forced  to 

send  as  far  as  Toledo  for  some  of  the  clergy  to  perform  the 

old  offices.     And  this  may  be  sufficient  to  give  the  reader  a 

specimen  of  the  difierence  between  the  Roman  offices,  and  ike 
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ancient  service  of  the  western  Churches.  From  hence  likewise 
we  may  discover  that  the  English  prelates  at  the  Beformatipn 
rather  followed  the  latter ;  and  where  there  happened  to  be  a 
difierence,  were  more  governed  by  the  British  or  Gallican,  than 
by  the  Roman  form. 

To  return  more  directly  to  the  history,  and  go  a  little  back- 
wards. And  since  Ireland  is  parcel  of  the  British  crown,  and 
was  principally  converted  by  St.  Patrick,  bom  in  Britain,  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  touch,  in  a  word  or  two,  upon  some  of 
the  most  early  and  considerable  advances  of  Christianity  in 
that  country.  And  here,  to  prevent  the  chronology  from  being 
disturbed,  the  retrospection  shall  be  marked  in  the  margin. 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord  431,  Palladius,  as  Prosper  informs  a.  d.  431. 
us,  was  consecrated  bishop  by  pope  Gelestine,  and  sent  ad  ^  ^ 
Scotos  in  CShristum  credentes,  i.  e.  to  the  converted  Scots  in  ^'v'"^* 
Ireland.     This  author,  in  his  book,  Gontra  Gollatorem,  men-  ^^^^^ 
tioning  the  care  Celestine  had  to  drive  Pelagianism  out   of 
Britain,  adds,  that  ^'  the  pope,  by  sending  the  Scots  a  bishop, 
not  only  secured  a  Roman  island  in  its  orthodoxy,  but  likewise 
brought  a  barbarous  one  to  Christianity.     By  this  barbarous 
island,  as  primate  Usher  observes,  we  are  clearly  to  understand 
Ireland  :  for  so  the  Romans  called  all  countries  unsubdued  by 
the  empire.'*^     And  thus  Prosper,  by  distinguishing  the  island 
of  the  Scots  from  Britain,  cannot  possibly  mean  any  thing  but 
Ireland.      And  here,  as  the  primate  takes  notice,  by  the  bar-  Uaher,  Bri- 

tan.  EiCcIm. 


barons  island  turning  Christian,  as  Prosper  speaks,  we  are  not  Antiauit. 
to  suppose  that  there  was  no  Christianity  in  the  country  before  p*  ^^^'  *^^' 
PaUadius'*s  mission  ;  for  Kiaranus,  Albeus,  Declanus,  and 
Ibarus,  had  made  some  progress  in  the  country  before  his  time.  Usher,  ibid. 
and  were  all  of  the  episcopal  order.  How  then  is  Prosper'^s 
testimony  to  be  reconciled  with  this  account ;  I  mean,  as  to 
his  calling  Palladius  the  first  bishop  of  the  Scots  %  This  seem- 
ing difficulty  of  the  primus  episcopus,  archbishop  Usher  dis- 
entangles, by  interpreting  it  ^^primse  sedis  episcopus  C  80  that 
though  the  Scots  in  Ireland  had  bishops  amongst  them  before, 
yet  Palladius  was  their  first  archbishop.  Usher,  ibid. 

As  to  the  time  of  PaUadius's  being  sent  into  Ireland,  it  was  Baron. 
in  the  consulship  of  Bassus  and  Antiochus,  which  falls  in  with  ^^\^i 
the  year  of  our  Lord  431.     This  Palladius,  though  he  is  said  Usher; 
to  be  an  Irishman  by  some  writers,  yet  his  country  is  uncer- 
tain ;  however,  it  is  plain,  he  was  none  of  that  PaUadius  that 
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wrote  St.  Chrysostome^s  life.    To  conclude  with  him :  Ireland 
was  not  long  happy  under  his  instructions,  he  bemg  quickly 
Baron,  ibid,  taken  off  by  death,  as  Baronius  observes. 
St.  Patrick       Upou  the  death  of  Palladius,  Celestine  is  said  to  have  s^it 
f^M^ut.    St.  Patrick  to  succeed  him,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
i^^"n^i  '^^^^^  archbishop  in  that  island.     This  St.  Patrick  was  fbr- 
Uther,'      '  nished  with  extraordinary  qualifications,  to  make  him  big 
^'  ^  '        enough  for  his  undertaking.     As  to  his  birth,  he  canfe  into 
^^*  the  world  with  advantage  Plough :  his  fother^s  name  was  Gal- 
phumius,  a  noble  Briton,  and  Conche,  St.  Martinis  sister,  was 
his  mother*     His  education  was  first  formed  under  his  uncle 
St.  Martin,  and  afterwards  improved  by  the  famous  Germanus 
of  Auxerre,  who  called  him  Magonius.    But  at  his  baptism  he 
took  the  name  of  Suchar.     Afterwards  he  happened  to  toavd 
to  Bome,  where  the  quality  of  his  birth,  the  fame  of  his  learn- 
ing, and  sanctity,  made  Celestine  take  great  notice  of  him. 
This  pope  called  him  Patrick,  and  made  him  archbishop  of 
Uther,  Bri-  the  Scots.     When  he  came  to  his  charge  in  Ireland,  he  was 
^li^^*  wonderfully  successful  there,  and  made,  as  it  were,  a  thorough 
c.  17. .       conversion  of  the  country. 

A ^iJrt^a-  ^®  writers  of  St.  Patrick'^s  life,  Probus,  Jocelin,  Giraldus 
•^<*«^^  Cambrensis,  and  others,  report  a  great  many  miracles  p«r- 
kiaprwren  fonucd  by  him.    And  Sigebert  informs  us,  that  he  was  no 


Sigebert  in   ^'^^  remarkable  upon  this  account,  than  for  his  learning  and 
Chron.        exemplary  living ;  and  that  he  spent  sixty  years  in  that  coun- 
try.    Neither  have  we  reason  to  wonder  at  St.  Patrick^s  being 
furnished  with  such  a  supernatural  assistance,  considering  the 
difficulty  of  the  task,  and  the  barbarity  of  the  people  he  had 
meron.  L2.  to  deal  with.     For  it  was  not  long  before,  that  St.  Jerome 
^^^^      tells  us,  they  had  no  such  thing  as  any  property  in  marriage ; 
but  as  if  they  had  been  governed  by  Plato^s  commonwealth,  or 
Catch's  extravagance,  there  was  a  perfect  community  of  women 
amongst  them ;  their  inclinations  being  under  no  better  regula- 
tion in  these  matters  than  those  of  brutes.     The  same  &ther 
takes  notice  that  he  had  seen  these  Irish  feed  upon  human 
flesh  in  Gmd;   and  notwithstanding  the  country  was  suffi- 
ciently stocked  with  beef  and  mutton,  yet,  if  they  could  sur- 
prise a  shepherd,  and  rob  him  of  his  haunches,  or  cut  off  a 
Cambrenf .    woman'^s  breasts,  they  used  to  make  a  meal  on  it,  and  think 
S  MiwJ***  ^®™sdv^  extraordinarily  regaled.     Cambrensis  relates,  that 
Hibem.       St.  Patrick  came  into  Ireland  in  the  reign  of  Laegirius,  son 
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of  Ndlns  the  Qreat ;  that  he  perfectly  exterminated  idolatty , 
settled  several  bishopricks,  and  made  Armagh  the  principal 
see.     Archbishop  Usher  pkces  his  death  to  the  year  493.  ^*^^^'*- 
Settdes  the  great  St.  Patrick,  there  were  two  more  relations  AntiooiL 
of  hia,  of  the  same  name ;  the  younger  was  his  nephew,  and  ^' 
ennriTed  him ;  the  elder  died  before  him,  in  the  year  449. 
This  elder,  or  Sen-Patrick,  is  the  person  who  is  supposed  to  ^'"'^J^^ 
eome  to  Olassenbury,  where  he  found  twelve  monks,  and  was  Antjqmt. 
made  their  abbot.  ^' 

There  is  a  collection  of  Irish  canons,  published  by  Dache- 
Tins,  several  of  which,  he  is  of  opinion,  were  drawn  up  by 
CKldas  and  the  great  St.  Patrick.  I  shall  mention  some  few 
ciihem. 

Th»  collection  is  divided  into  sixty-five  little  books.  In  the 
first  book,  or  division,  it  is  decreed,  that  no  person  ought  to  be 
consecrated  to  a  see,  without  the  consent  of  the  metropolitan 
and  the  provincial  bishops. 

That  none  ought  to  be  preferred  to  the  dignity  of  a  bishop, 
without  a  previous  examination  upon  the  points  of  discretion, 
probity,  and  learning. 

In  the  fifteenth  book,  and  the  second  chapter,  the  Synod 
assigns  four  reasons  for  praying  and  saying  mass  for  the  dead, 
founded  upon  the  different  lives  and  qualifications  of  the  per- 
sons dec^ised.     If  they  were  vety  good,  the  offices  of  the 
Church  import  nothing  more  than  giving  of  thanks  for  their 
happiness  and  exemplary  behaviour.    If  they  were  very  bad, 
these  ministrations  were  looked  on  as  some  sort  of  ease  and 
comfort  to  their  friends  then  living.     If  their  virtue  was  im-  Daeheriof 
perfect,  and  had  a  mixture  of  failings,  these  offices  were  sup-  toml^of in 
posed  serviceable,  to  procure  a  full  remission :  and  those  who  F^*/^.  ^' 
were  not  bad  to  the  last  degree,  were  thought  to  have  their 
danmation  made  more  tolerable  by  such  assistances. 

To  return  to  Britain.    Soon  after  St.  German  had  left  the  a.  o.  449. 
island,  the  natives  were  alarmed  with  another  descent  of  the 
Scots  and  Picts;   and,  at  the  same  time,  there  was  a  ter- 
rible mortality  among  them,  insomuch  that,  as  Gildas  reports,  oadM,Hiit. 
the  living  were  scarce  enow  to  bury  the  dead  :  but  neither  P-  ^^• 
the  present  judgment,  nor  the  prospect  of  another  at  hand, 
sufficient  to  bring  them  to  a  reformation ;  they  continued 
le,  and  went  the  old  lengths  in  licentiousness  and 
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disorder :  ^^  And  when  Gk>d,^  as  the  historian  goes  on,  ^*  called 
isa.  22. 12.  to  weeping,  and  to  mourning,  and  to  baldness,  and  to  girding 
with  sackcloth ;  bdiold  I  joy  and  ^adness,  slaying  oxen,  and 
killing  sheep ;  eating  flesh,  and  drinking  wine ;  let  ns  eat  and 
drink,  for  to-morrow  we  shall  die."*^    For  now  the  country  grew 
ripe  for  vengeance,  and  the  measure  of  their  iniquities,  like 
Gild.  ibid,    that  of  the  Amorites,  was  just  filled  up. 
Tke  Sojeoni      And  uow  Vortigem  and  his  court  b^an  to  deliberate  about 
mmt  M  Bri-  their  preparations  against  the  enemy,  and  finding  their  own 
^  450     f*^'*^  ^^^  weak  for  the  field,  they  call  in  the  assistance  of  the 
Saxons ;  which  expedient  almost  puts  Oildas  out  of  patience, 
and  makes  him  call  it  the  most  downright  frenzy  and  folly 
imaginable.      For  the  Saxons,  as  we  observed  before,  had 
made  several  depredations  upon  the  island,  and  the  Bonuuis 
had  kept  a  guard  upon  the  coast,  particularly  against  that 
enemy.     However,  their  condition  being  somewhat  low,  and 
their  minds  infatuated,  they  were  resolved  to  try  so  dangerous 
Bed«,  lib.  1.  a  remedy.     The  Saxons  receiving  this  invitation   from  Vor- 
Usher,  Bri-  tigcm,  king  of  the  Britons,  undertook  the  e^)edition,  and 
ua.  Ecciee.  embarking  their  forces  in  three  vessels,  under  the  conduct  of 
cap.  12.       Hengist  and  Horsa,  landed  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet.     Soon  after 
their  coming  ashore,  they  marched  northward,  fought  the 
^lemy,  and  defeated  them.    An  account  of  this  victory  was 
52.  presently  sent  to  their  countrymen  in  Germany,  together  with 
a  relation  of  the  richness  of  the  island,  and  the  sloth  and 
cowardice  of  the  inhabitants.     Upon  this  news  they  presently 
equipped  more  vessels  than  before,  and  put  a  greater  numb^ 
of  troops  on  board ;  which,  upon  their  landing,  joined  the  first 
body,  and  carried  all  before  them.     The  Britons  assigned  their 
Saxon  auxiliaries  quarters,  and  granted  them  a  division  of  the 
country,  upon  condition,  they  should  be  ready  to  i^pear  in  the 
Bede,  1. 1.   field  upou  occasiou.    The  Suon  generals,  Hengist  and  Horsa, 
were  the  sons  of  Victgist,  grandsons  of  Vecta,  and  great- 
grandsons  of  Woden.     From  this  family  of  Woden,  a  great 
Ibid.  many  royal  branches  in  Germany  were  extracted.     Horsa  lost 

his  life  in  the  field  against  the  Britons  in  East  Kent,  and  had 
Ibid.  a  monument  there  in  Bede''s  time. 

As  to  the  country  where  the  Saxons  were  seated,  whether 
it  was  Westphalia,  the  Duchy  of  Holstein,  or  Dithmarch 
Stormar,  and  Wageren  in  Denmark;   or  some  places  upon 
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^le  Bihixfte,  nearer  Qml^  I  shall  not  nicely  examine,  nor  trouble  Uiher,  Bri- 
be x^eaideT  with  the  different  opinions  of  learned  men  about  it.  AntiquU.^ 
lowe^eir,  that  the  matter  may  not  seem  overlooked,  I  8han5.jJ2.p.209, 
;ei;   doipiTD  Bedels  account,  who  being  a  Saxon,  and  living  near  Stilling. 
;kie  tixxnes  of  the  Saxons  coming  hither,  may  be  well  supposed  cfuKhes,^ 
x>   lutdesstand  in  what  part  of  Germany  his  countrymen  lived  ^^^J[^^' 
befove     ^eir  removal.    This  historian  informs  us,  that  hisBede,  1. 1. 
coimiijryin^i,  who  came  over  at  the  invitation  of  the  Britons,  ^'  ^^* 

of  three  of  the  stoutest  German  clans,  the  Saxons, 


tilie  Ax&j^  and  the  Jutes.    That  the  Kentish  men,  those  who  The  eomuiet 
lived  in  the  Isle  of  Wig^t,  and  in  those  parts  of  Britain  over  sawm  dmu 

it,  were  descended  from  the  Jutes.    The  historian '^'''^' 


proceeds  to  the  Saxons,  and  tells  us,  that  the  East,  South, 
and   IVest  Saxons  came  from  the  country  in  Gtermany  called 
Old  Saxony.    And  that  the  East  Angles,  the  Midland  Angles, 
the  Mercians,  aO  those  people  on  the  north  of  the  river  Humr 
ber,  together  with  the  rest  of  the  English,  are  extracted  from 
the    Angli,  who  inhabited  a  part  of  Germany  between  the 
Juiea  and  the  Saxons,  called  Angulus,  and  which,  as  the 
author  continues,  was,  in  a  manner,  dispeopled  in  his  time. 
To  make  the  division  somewhat  more  intelligible  to  the  reader, 
I  shaD  just  mention  the  settlement  of  the  Saxons,  according 
to  the  modem  division  of  the  counties.     As  to  the  Jutes,  their 
quarters  are  marked  out  plainly  enough  already.     To  go  on  to 
tbe  South  Saxons,  who  settled  in  Surrey.     The  East  Saxons 
had  their  divisions  of  Essex,  Middlesex,  and  the  south  part  of 
Hertfordshire.     The  West  Saxons,  anciently  called  Gevissi, 
seised  the  counties  of  Surrey,  Southampton,  Berkshire,  Wilt- 
shire, Dorsetshire,   Somersetshire,   Devonshire,   and  part  of 
CSomwall ;  the  greatest  part  of  thk  last  county  being  held  by 
the  ranainder  of  the  old  Britons.    The  East  Angles  spread 
mto  the  parts  since  called  Norfolk,  Sufiblk,  Cambridgeshire, 
the  Isle  of  Ely,  and  reached  probably  into  part  of  Bedford- 
shiie.    The  Middle  Angles,  who  were  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the   Mercian  kings,  were  fixed   in   Leicestershire.     The 
Merdans  seated  on  the  south  of  the  Trent  took  up  the  counties 
of  Lincohi^  Northampton,  Rutland,  Huntingdon,  Bedford,  the 
north  part  of  Hertfordshire,  together  with  the  counties  of 
Buckingham,  Oxford,  Gloucester,  Warwick,  Worcester,  Here- 
ford, Stafiford,  and  Salop.     The  northern  Mercians  dwelt  in 
Cheshire,  Derbyshire,  and  Nottinghamshire.     The  Northum- 
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brians,  seated  on  the  north  of  the  riy^  Homber,  were  sob- 
divided  into  the  Deiri  and  Bernicii.    The  Deiri  dwelt  in 
Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  Westmoreland,  and  the  south  part  of 
Cumberland,  on  this  side  of  the  Derwent.     The  Bernicii  in- 
f^\k  it   ^^^^  ^he  north  of  Cumberland,  with  the  adjacent  parts  of 
l.'4.*c.  26.    Westmoreland,  the  bishoprick  of  Durham,  and  NorUiumber- 
ta^.  e^Im^  land ;  to  which  we  may  add  the  south  part  of  Scotland,  as  br 
^  2!^*^^^  as  the  Frith,  between  Edinburgh  and  Dunbritton. 

I  have  laid  this  division  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy  together, 
that  the  reader  may  see  it  at  one  view,  and  not  be  at  a  loss 
when  any  part  of  it  comes  up  in  the  history. 

The  time  of  the  Saxons  settling  here  is  fixed  to  Uie  year  of 
our  Lord  449,  by  the  Cambridge  edition  of  Bede,  by  Fabius, 
Ethelwart,  William  of  Malmsbury,  Henry  of  Huntingdon, 
Florilegus,   Polydore  Virgil,  and   others:    but   the   learned 
primate  Usher  believes  the  sera  is  better  fixed  at  the  consul- 
ship of  Valentinianus  and  Avienus,  which  fSetUs  in  with  the  year 
Uther,  Bri-  of  our  Lord  450 ;  or  if  it  is  carried  two  years  farther,  to  Hie 
An'tia.  c.  12.  cousulship  of  Herculauus  and  Asporatius,  he  thinks  the  time 
p.  219.        jjQ^  indefensible. 

A  conkdun     Xo  touch  a  little  farther  upon  the  motives  that  prevailed 
sfern't  mo-    upou  Vortigem  to  send  for  so  formidable  an  old  enemy,  as  the 
t^/^Oe^  Saxons;  and  not  to  repeat  what  has  been  already  hinted  by 
Sf^^of^**'       Gildas,  Nennius  supposes  Vcniigem  not  only  apprehensive  of 
Nennx.  28.  the  Picts  and  Scots,  but  likewise  that  he  was  afraid  of  a  rising 
from  the  Boman  party,  being  particulariy  jealous  of  a  com- 
Gild.  Hiat.  petition  from  Ambrosius.    This  Ambrosius,  Gildas  tells  us, 
p.  16, 17.     ^gg  1^  person  of  the  first  quality,  and  of  Boman  extraction. 
He  commends  him  very  much  for  his  probity,  temper,  and 
oourage;  and  adds,  that  his  parents  had  a  sovereign  charac- 
ter, and  were  killed  with  their  purple  about  them.     Thk 
author  had  observed  a  little  before,  that  after  the  Bomans 
left  the  Britons  to  themselves,  these  latter  set  up  kings  of 
their  own,  and  dethroned  them  with  great  levity  and  freedom. 
Now  Vortigem  having  got  into  the  seat,  and  perceiving  his 
subjects  so  false  and  undutiful  as  to  depose  their  princes  at 
pleasure ;  and  being  afraid  of  the  merit  and  interest  of  Am- 
brosius, and  particularly  for  his  Boman  extraction;   these 
motives  might  probably  drive  him  upon  the  desperate  resolve 
53.  of  looking  out  for  a  foreign  assistance,  and  venturing  upon  the 
Saxons. 
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foreign  troops  having  received  fieveral  reinforcements 
from  lioine,  began  to  grow  formidable  to  the  natives ;  and  de- 
ngiiiii^  to  be  the  Britons^  masters,  they  concluded  a  peace  with 
the   Piets,  and  then  began  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  their  old 
allies  that  invited  them  over.    The  colour  the  Saxons  made 
use  of  to  break  with  the  Britons  is  differently  related  by  histo-  oudts^Hiit. 
rians.      OQdas  and  Bede  tell  us  they  pretended  injury  in  their  liede^  EccL 
quarters  and  pay,  and  that  the  Britons  had  broke  tiieir  arti-  ^*^^'  ^'  ^* 
des  ;    and  unless  they  had  satisfaction  in  these  points,  they 
threAtened  them  with  military  execution. 

AVilliam  of  Malmsbury  reports,  that  the  Britons  and  Saxons  Malms,  de 
lield  a  good  correspondence  for  seven  years  after  their  landing ;  i.^.^'.  i.^' 
and  then  Vortimer,  penetrating  farther  into  their  designs,  and  ^^^jfj^ 
finding  they  did  not  deal  clearly,  persuaded  his  father  V ortigem  He  Briumi, 
and   the  Ihitons  to  come  to  a  rupture.    And  thus  the  war'^'°* 
breaking  out,  continued  twenty  years;   during  which  time, 
beside  the  skirmishing  of  parties,  they  tried  their  fortune  in 
fonr  pitched  battles,  in  the  first  of  which  the  day  was  unde- 
^ded,  Horsa  being  killed  on  one  side,  and  Gatigis  on  the  other. 
In  the  rest,  the  Saxons  having  always  the  advantage,  and  Vor- 
timer being  dead,  the  Britons  were  glad  to  submit  to  a  dis- 
honourable peace ;  and  thus  their  affitiis  went  ill,  till  Ambrosius 
retrieved  them. 

Henry  of  Huntingdon  is  somewhat  difierent  in  reporting  this  HUt.  i.  2. 
matter.  By  him  we  are  told,  that  V ortigem  was  so  hated  for 
marrying  Hengist^s  daughter,  that  he  retired  to  the  woods,  and 
was  afterwards  burnt  in  his  castle.  Upon  this,  Ambrosius 
Aurelianus  joining  Vortimer  and  Gatigis,  Vortigem'^s  two 
SODS,  attacked  the  Saxons.  The  first  battle  was  fought  at 
Aikstme,  or  Elstree;  the  next,  after  Vortimer^s  death,  at 
Creganford,  or  Grayford,  where,  he  says,  the  Britons  were 
beaten  and  quite  driven  out  of  Kent,  and  the  Saxons  erected 
that  Idngdom.  The  last  battle,  according  to  this  historian, 
was  fought  at  Wippedsflede,  which  was  so  bloody  and  equally 
balanced,  that  both  sides  were  quiet  for  a  great  while,  the 
Saxons  keeping  within  Kent,  and  t^e  Britons  falling  out  among 
themselves. 

The  Saxon  annals  and  Matthew  of  Westminster  differ  from  chron.  s«z. 
the  historians  already  mentioned,  but  these  I  shall  pass  over,     ^atl  w'«tu 

Now  whatever  was  the  occasion  of  the  quarrel,  the  conse-  455 ;^' 
quence  of  it  was  very  terrible  to  the  Britons ;  for,  as  Gildas 

6 
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Gild.  Hist  and  Bede  inform  us,  the  victorious  Saxons  overnin  the  whole 
&ede,*  1. 1.  country  with  fire  and  sword,  and  set  it  blazing  from  one  end 
^*  ^^'  to  the  other.     This  desolation,  brought  on  by  the  pagans,  was 

a  judgment  upon  the  wickedness  of  the  natives.  Gildas  and 
Bede  compare  it  to  the  burning  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Chal- 
deans ;  and  the  former  applies  these  texts  of  scriptore  to  the 
\*^^  8  cahunity.  '^  They  have  set  fire  upon  the  holy  places,  and  have 
defiled  the  dwelling-place  of  thy  name  even  unto  the  ground.'" 
lb.  ixjdx.  1. «( O  God,  the  heathen  are  come  into  thy  inheritance,  thy  holy 

temple  have  they  defiled,^  &c. 
The  terribu      Jq  g^ort,  there  was  nothinir  but  slauirhter,  flame,  and  min, 

ravage  and  ^      ,  . 

hummgof    to  be  met  with;  public  and  private  buildings,  palaces,  and 
^*^*^'^'  churches  were  burnt  down  wiUiout  distinction.     The  priests 
were  butchered  upon  the  altars ;  clergy  and  laity,  prince  and 
people,  fell  under  a  common  slaughter,  without  any  r^;ard  to 
quality  or  character;  and  unless  they  happened  to  be  burnt, 
their  carcases  lay  exposed  to  beasts  and  vermin,  and  none  paid 
them  the  last  office  of  a  burial.     Some  of  the  remainder  retired 
to  mountains ;  but  even  here  they  were  often  pursued  by  the 
enemy  and  cut  in  pieces.     Others,  being  almost  starved,  were 
forced  to  surrender,  and  sell  their  liberty  for  a  maintenance, 
taking  it  for  a  great  favour  if  the  Saxons  would  q)are  their 
lives  and  admit  them  to  slavery.     Some  of  them  got  them- 
selves embarked,  and  transported  their  fortunes  into  foreign 
countries ;  and  some  of  them,  resolving  to  keep  the  island  and 
stand  upon  their  defence,  retreated  to  morasses,  mountains, 
and  woods,  where  they  passed  their  time  at  a  very  anxious  and 
unfurnished  rate. 
w^  d^tto!*     About  this  time,  Faustus  bishop  of  Riez,  in  Gaul,  flourished. 
foro^aaw-  Now,  this  pcrson  being  a  Briton  by  birth,  and  making  a  consi- 
Britaht,  *"    dcrable  figure  in  history,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  give  a  short 
ti^^^Bn't.^°'  <^<^<^^^^  ^^  '^^     ^^  seems  probable  that  he  quitted  the  island 
Churches,    pretty  early,  and  had  most  of  his  education  in  Gbiul,  where  he 
l^orifl.'  Hiat  had  an  extraordinary  reputation  both  for  piety  and  learning. 
^^^'  ^'  ^'   ^®  ^^  worshipped  as  a  saint  in  the  church  of  Biez.     Neither 
had  he  only  the  respect  of  posterity,  but  was  likewise  a  person 
of  great  note  in  his  own  time,  as  appears  by  the  commenda- 
tion given  him  by  Sidonius  Apollinaris ;  by  the  books  written 
by  him,  and  by  the  Ghdlican  bishops  in  the  council  of  Aries, 
who  employed  him  to  draw  up  their  sense  on  the  points  about 
predestination  and  grace.    As  to  his  writings,  Gennadius  in- 
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forms  us  that  he  wrote  an  exoeOent  tract  about  grace,  in  which  Oennad.  do 
performance  he  asserts  that  the  grace  of  Ood  always  precedes,  ^^^  ^ 
assists,  and  inclines  the  will  to  a  good  disposition ;  so  that  how 
much  soever   the  exerting  ourselves  and  the  co-operation  of 
our  endeavours  may  be  considered,  noUiing  of  this  concurrence 
can  properly  he  placed  to  the  score  of  merit,  but  ought  to  be  • 
attributed  to  grace  and  divine  favour.     Thus  fiu*  Gtennadius 
from  Faustus.     Now,  says  Baronius,  who  would  suspect  that  Tom.  6. 
a  book  of  such  orthodox  expressions  should  be  tinctured  with 
heresy,  or  that  a  snake  should  be  lodged  under  such  beautiful 
flowers  as  these ! 

To  this  we  may  add  the  letter  written  to  Faustus  by  Sido- 
nius   Apollinaris.     It  goes  upon  the  subject  of  his  receiving  64. 
Faostus'^s  two  books.    ^^  You  fell  into  my  hands,  Sir,^  says  he, 
**  at  last,  though  I  think  against  your  vnll.     I  confess  I  cannot 
take  it  very  kindly,  that  when  your  books  went  just  by  my 
house,  you  should  not  order  them  to  make  me  a  visit.    What ! 
were  you  afraid  I  should  envy  your  performance!     I  thank*- 
6od  I  stand  clear  of  no  vice  more  than  this ;  besides,  the 
despair  of  coming  any  thing  near  you  in  this  kind  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  have  laid  that  passion  asleep.     What,  then ! 
Were  you  apprehensive  of  meeting  with  an  over-nice  and  ill- 
natured  critic !    There  was  no  fear  of  that !  for  what  reader 
can  be  so  morose  in  his  judgment,  or  so  heavy  and  unaffected 
in  his  imagination,  as  not  to  run  a  strong  panegyric  upon  the 
Wast  laboured  of  your  performances !    But  it  may  be  you 
slighted  a  young  man,  and  thought  me  below  your  notice ;  I 
can  hardly  believe  this.    But  though  you  did  not  undervalue 
me  for  my  youth,  you  might  do  it  for  my  ignorance.     I  can 
best  bear  a  neglect  upon  this  score;  yet  I  must  say,  that 
though  I  am  too  ignorant  to  write,  yet  I  am  not  unqualified 
to  read.     What,  then  !     Was  there  any  difference  or  misun« 
derstanding  between  us  in  any  point!    And  could  you  imagine 
1  waited  for  a  revenge,  and  would  have  made  reprisals  upon 
you  in  your  books !    This  pretence  is  out  of  doors ;   for  even 
our  enemies  have  no  colour  to  suggest  there  was  so  much 
as  any  coldness  or  faint  friendship  between  us.^    After  these 
complaints,  he  tells  Faustus,  ^'  That  he  was  obliged  to  seize 
his  books,  and  as  it  were  plunder  those  that  had  them  about 
them.^    And  upon  the  reading  of  them,  he  gives  the  author 
the  compliment,  ^^  That  they  would  keep  him,  as  it  were,  alive 
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in  his  grave,  and  make  him  immortal;  particularly  that  the 
performance  was  a  very  laborious  work,  and  written  with  a 
Sidon.  1. 9.  great  deal  of  method,  spirit,  and  force.'" 
eput.  9.  rpj^  jg  enough  to  show  what  a  value  Sidonius  ApoUinaris 

put  upon  Faustus^s  writings.  The  books  referred  to  in  this 
Eu^n.  ▲.  D.  lett^  were  written,  as  Baronius  observes,  upon  the  controversy 
of  grace  and  free-will.  In  this  first  book,  he  disputes  against 
Pelagius,  who  makes  the  happiness  of  man  depend  entirely 
upon  his  own  choice ;  and  likewise  against  those  who  run  into 
the  other  ertreme,  resolving  aU  virtoe  and  final  success  so 
entirely  into  the  overruling  e£Bcacy  and  force  of  grace,  as  to 
make  the  soul  nothing  better  thiui  a  mere  machine.  In  his 
second  book,  he  treats  at  large  of  prescience  and  predestination^ 
as  he  himself  informs  us  in  the  preface  to  his  tract  to  Leontius. 
To  give  somewhat  a  fuller  account  of  this  matter,  and  to  show 
what  was  commendable  or  erroneous  in  Faustus^s  writings,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  observe,  that  after  St.  Augustine^s  decease, 
his  tracts  upon  this  controversy  were  misunderstood  by  some 
Sigeb.  people.  These  Sigebert  calls  predestinarian  hai^tics.  Their 
A.  d!°415.  assertions  were  so  crude  and  extravagant,  as  to  maintAJn  that 
Rtfon.  A.  D.  piety  and  good  works  would  signify  nothing  if  they  lay  \mdet 
a  decree  of  reprobation.  Neither  would  a  licentious  life  do 
any  disservice  to  those  that  were  predestinated  to  hi^jnness. 
These  tenets  they  pretended  to  justify  by  St.  Augustine^'s  doe- 
trine.  One  Lucidus,  a  priest  of  r^utation,  was  entangled  in 
this  error.  To  this  clergyman  Faustus  wrote  his  letter,  winch 
was  afterwards  subscribed  by  the  council  of  Aries ;  and,  being 
a  matter  of  considerable  moment,  as  we  may  imagine  by  the 
solemn  approbation  given  to  it,  I  shall  lay  some  of  it  before  the 
reader.     The  superscription  runs  thus  ; 

Domino  Dewnetistmo  et  mihi  ipeeiaU  ajffietu  venerando  €ie  9U$- 
piciendo  Fratri  Lucido  Preibytero^  Fawius. 

In  the  letter,  amongst  other  things,  he  tells  th^n  that  we 
must  take  care  not  to  turn  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  but  to 
keep  straight  on,  without  running  into  either  extreme.  After 
this,  he  gives  an  abstract  of  the  Catholic  doctrine  upon  tiie 
question ;  under  these  articles,  giving  him  to  understand,  in 
the  first  place,  that  the  concurrence  of  human  endeavours  must 
always  be  joined  with  the  grace  of  Ood,  and  that  the  asserting 
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predestination,  excluaively  of  our  care  and  oo-operation,  is 
equally  to  be  abhorred  with  Pelagianiam  :  and  therefore  those 
ought  to  lie  under  an  anathema,  who  assert  that  man  is  bom 
without  sin,  and  that  he  may  be  saved  by  the  strength  of  his 
own  performances,  and  that  there  is  no  necessity  of  the  grace 
of  God  to  interpose  for  him. 

Thoee  likewise  are  to  be  anathematized  who  wiftintAifT  that 
a  Christian  baptized,  and  of  an  orthodox  belief^  happening  to 
be  overborne  by  the  temptations  of  the  world,  perishes  upon 
the  score  of  original  sin  and  Adam^s  transgression. 

He  is  likewise  to  be  anathematized  who  makes  God^s  pre- 
scaenoe  the  cause  of  man^s  danmation. 

He  also  is  to  be  censured  by  anathema  who  maintains  that 
those  that  perish  had  no  possibility  of  being  saved.  This  pro- 
position is  to  be  understood  of  a  person  baptized,  or  of  a  pagan 
at  years  of  discretion,  who  had  opportunities  of  believing,  and 
refbsed  them. 

Those  also  are  to  be  anathematized  who  affirm,  a  vessel  of 
dishonour  cannot  mend  its  condition,  nor  reform  into  a  vessel 
of  honour. 

lisstly,  let  him  be  anathematized  who  maintains  Christ  did 
not  die  for  aU,  nor  desire  the  salvation  of  aO  men. 
Thus  far  Faustns  goes  in  his  anathemas. 
After  which,  he  tells  Lucidus,  that  when  this  priest  either 
came  before  him,  or  was  summoned  by  the  council  to  puige  65. 
himself,  he  would  then  produce  his  authorities,  and  show  the 
grounds  of  his  assertions.     In  the  mean  time  he  tdls  us,  it 
was  his  positive  persuasion,  that  those  who  are  lost  by  their 
own  iault,  might  have  been  saved  by  the  grace  of  Gh>d,  if  they 
had  exerted  themselves,  and  made  the  most  of  their  own 
strength.     And,  on  the  other  side,  those  who  doing  their  own 
parts,  and  joining  their  fitculties  with  the  grace  of  God,  have 
been  safe  and  happy  in  the  event,  mig^t  have  sunk  by  their 
sloth,  and  been  ruined  by  their  misbehaviour. 

Now,  my  belief  in  the  point  lies  between  these  extremes ; 
for,  as  we  are  nothing  without  Ood^s  grace,  so  neither  can  we 
expect  a  prosperous  event  without  acting  upon  our  own  liberty, 
and  doing  something  for  ourselves.  Not  that  we  are  to  trust 
in  our  strength,  or  grow  vain  upon  our  endeavours;  but, 
when  we  have  laboured  to  the  utmost  of  nature,  lest  the 
grace  of  Gk>d  should  be  lost  upon  us,  we  must  then  pronounce 
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aO  the  assistances  of  Heaven  to  be  the  mere  result  of  Gk>d^8 
goodness,  and  not  at  all  a  due  consideration  for  any  thing  we 
have  done,  and  that  our  good  actions  are  matter  of  duty  and 
not  of  merit,  confessing  with  the  evangelist,  ^That  we  are 
Luke  xvii.  Unprofitable  servants,  we  have  only  done  what  was  our  duty  to 
do.**^  Having  explained  my  opinion  briefly  and  proportionally 
to  the  compass  of  a  letter,  I  expect  an  answer  from  you  to  in- 
form me  whether  you  acquiesce  in  this  doctrine  or  not ;  for  I 
must  needs  say,  that  whoever  does  not  go  this  lengtii  of  truth, 
giving  the  first  beginnings  of  virtue  to  the  grace  of  God,  and 
seconding  this  assistance  with  his  own  endeavours,  m^^feing 
both  these  principles  necessary,  deserves  to  be  expelled  the 
communion  of  the  Church. 

And  a  little  after,  admonishing  him  to  relinquish  his  «rror, 
he  continues :  that  the  error  of  Lucidus,  if  maintained  with 
obstinacy,  would  mount  to  blasphemy;  for  we  must  neces- 
sarily throw  an  unaccountable  imputation  of  rigour  upon  the 
Author  of  our  being,  if  we  affirm  that  he  refused  a  possibility 
of  being  happy  to  any  person  that  proves  miserable  in  the 
event.  This  procedure,  I  say,  would  look  incomprehensibly 
strange;  since  we  cannot  deny,  but  that  Gh>d^s  sentence  for 
punishment  at  the  last  day  will  be  founded  on  the  transgression 
of  his  commands.  Now,  I  cannot  understand,  that  any  per- 
son, who  was  in  no  capacity  to  make  use  of  the  grace  of  God, 
can  be  charged  with  the  abuse  of  it.  And  thus,  by  advancing 
grace  beyond  the  measures  of  caution  and  sobriety,  we  shall  at 
last  be  driven  to  an  inconsistency  in  the  divine  attributes,  and 
impeach  the  justice  of  Ood, 

This  letter  was  afterwards  read  in  the  council  of  Aries,  and 

g^^^         subscribed  by  the  prelates.     It  was  likewise  subscribed  ih&e 

A.  D.  490.     by  Lucidus,  who  made  a  recantation  of  his  error. 

Fauatus'i         Notwithstanding  the  clearness  of  this  letter,  and  the  appro- 

wred  ^Ur   batiou  it  met  with,  Faustus  did  not  afterwards  stand  stiai^t 

&  ^i^  111  the  opinion  of  the  Church.    Baronius  will  have  it,  that  he 

g^m       used  something  of  art  and  mystery;  that  he  was  orthodox  in 

public,  but  discovered  his  heterodoxy  in  some  of  his  writings 

which  went  privately  about ;   in  which,  while  he  made  a  feint 

^"^'490     *^  attack  Pelagius,  he  discovered  himself  too  much  his  friend. 

p.  455.        This  is  certain,  his  books  were  severely  censured,  especially 

after  his  death;  for,  in  the  west,  Csesarius  and  Avitus,  two 

Gaulish  bishops  of  great  learning  and  piety,  wrote  vigorously 
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against    bim.     And,  in  Africa,   Fulgentius  bestowed  seven 
books  upon  his  confutation ;  and  in  the  east,  he  was  not  only  Baimi. 
prosecuted  by  the  pen  of  one  John,  a  priest  of  Antioch,  but  ^'  "*  *^' 
almost  all  the  orthodox  sat  hard  upon  his  books  and  memory. 

Farther :  Possessor,  one  of  the  African  exiled  bishops,  bdng 

then  at  Constantinople,  and  finding  great  heats  and  clashing 

about  Faustus^s  books,  sends  to  pope  Hormisdas  to  desire  his 

judgment  about  them.     The  pope  speaks  modestly  of  Faustus, 

and  returns  a  cautious  answer,  referring  him,  for  the  sense  of 

the  Church,  to  St.  Augustin,  Prosper,  and  Hilary,  and  to  what 

his  predecessors  had  defined.     Afterwards,  Faustus^s  doctrine 

inras  condemned  in  the  second  council  of  Orange,  which  main- 

tsdned  the  necessity  of  preventing  grace.     The  denying  of  this 

was  the  main  error  chaiged  on  Faustus,  not  as  to  good  works, 

but  as  to  faith  and  good  inclinations,  this  being  one  branch  of  ^[^"p^. 

the  Semi-Pelagian  error.  i.  8. 

To  return  to  the  condition  of  the  Britons.    Some  time  after  Tke  BrUoiu 
the  general  ravage  and  burning  of  the  island,  the  Saxons  gave  t^eat  ike 
over  the  pursuit,  and  marched  back  to  their  head-quarters ;  ^^^ 
and  thus,  the  enemy  being  out  of  sight,  the  Britons  began  to  ^'^^'^^30 
recover  their  spirits,  to  peep  out  of  their  hiding-places,  and  GUdiu  and 
draw  into  a  body ;  and  having  resolved  upon  an  attempt  to  ^^^'  ^^**' 
recover  their  country,  they  unanimously,  in  the  first  place* 
implored  the  protection  of  Heaven.     When  the  time  of  action 
drew  near,  they  pitched  upon  Ambrosius  Aurelianus  above- 
mentioned  for  tiieir  general ;  and  thus  encouraged,  by  being 
under  his  conduct,  they  march  up  into  the  country  and  bid  the 
enemy  battle,  and  by  God^s  blessing  gave  them  a  defeat. 

After  this  victory,  the  fortune  of  the  Britons  and  Saxons 
was  various,  and  success  seemed  to  float  from  the  one  side  to 
the  other.  Thus  matters  hung,  as  it  were,  in  suspense,  till 
the  dispute  at  Bannesdown  near  Bath,  where  the  Saxons  were 
entirely  routed,  and  lost  a  great  many  men.  This  battle, 
Gildas  tells  us,  was  fought  in  the  year  he  was  bom,  and  forty-  oadw.  iMd. 
four  before  he  wrote  his  history.  But  notwithstanding  this 
advantage,  continues  Gildas,  the  cities  have  not  recovered  their 
former  condition,  but  remain  uninhabited  and  in  rubbish ;  and  56. 
though  they  are  not  disturbed  with  a  foreign  enemy,  they  are 
80  unhappy  as  to  quarrel  amongpst  themselves.  However,  the 
memory  of  the  late  calamity  made  a  serriceable  impression  for 
some  time ;  insomuch  that  the  governors  of  Ohurch  and  State, 
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and  all  ranks  and  conditions  lived  regularly,  and  did  the  buffl- 
ness  of  their  station.   But  the  sense  of  the  deliverance  decayed 
by  degrees,  and  was  worn  out  in  tract  of  time ;  for  when  a 
new  generation  came  up,  who  were  acquainted  with  nothing 
but  prosperity,  and  had  no  experience  of  the  former  misery  to 
keep  them  in  order,  they  laid  the  reins  upon  their  fancy,  and 
run  riot  immediately ;  and,  in  short,  degenerated  so  far,  that 
there  was  scarcely  any  thing  of  good  faith,  justice,  or  sobriety 
to  be  met  with.     Amongst  other  instances  of  disorder,  Gildas 
Bedc,  1. 1.    in  Bede  takes  notice,  that  the  Britons  were  so  careless  in  pro- 
pagating Christianity,  that  they  did  not  so  much  as  attempt 
the  conversion  of  the  Saxons  that  lived  among  them.     How- 
ever, he  owns  there  were  some  that  were  not  carried  off  with 
this  torrent  of  vice,  but  stemmed  the  tide  and  preserved  Uieir 
p/rTT"""  virtue  to  an  exemplary  degree. 
Amhrosius        After  the  Britons  had  defeated  the  Saxons,  and  obliged  them 
^^r^^nd  ^  ^*^  ^  great  way  northward,  Ambrosius  Aurelianus  is  said 
provided  for  to  havc  couvencd  the  princes  and  great  men  at  York,  where 
o/Xiunoui   he  gstve  order  for  repairing  the  churches  destroyed  by  the 
q^^      Saxons.     This,  though  reported  by  Geoflfrey  of  Monmouth, 
seems  agreeable  to  matter  of  fact,  in  the  opinion  of  the  learned 
Stilling.       Dr.  Stillingfleet :   for  the  Britons  having  a  considerable  res- 
ofBnUsr'  pite,  after  their  advantage  in  the  field,  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
c^^5  ^p^328  P^^^  ^^^  Ambrosius  and  the  rest  of  the  people  should  do  their 
endeavour  to  rebuild  the  churches,  and  restore   the  conve- 
niences and  honour  of  reUgion.     This  relation  of  Geoffirey^s  is 
Fiorw.  Hist  confirmed  by  Matthew  of  Westminster,  who  dilates  upon  the 
great  zeal  of  Ambrosius  in  encouraging  the  clergy,  repairing 
the  churches,  and  bringing  divine  worship  to  the  former  con- 
dition of  solemnity  and  order.     And  more  than  this,  Geoffirey 
tells  us,  that  in  a  council  of  the  Britons,  Anibrosius  gave  direc- 
tions for  two  metropolitans  to  supply  the  vacancies  of  York 
and  Caer-leon ;    Sampson  being  promoted  to  the  first,  and 
Stilling.       Dubricius  to  the  other.      This,   Matthew  of    Westminst^ 

p.  329.  i»  •■ 

affirms,  was  done  a.d.  490,  and  makes  them  both  flourish  to 

the  year  507.   He  adds,  that  Sampson,  being  afterwards  forced 

to  quit  the  country,  went  over  to  Armorica,  and  was  made 

archbishop  of  Dole. 

pSsS^        As  to  the  particulars  of  the  civil  dissensions  among  ibe 

andJEiia.    Britous,  Greofirey  of  Monmouth  informs  us,  and  that  not 

p.'330.  ^^  without  probability,  that  one  of  Vortigem's  sons,  called  Pas- 
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entius,  formed  a  BriiiBh  party  against  Ambrofiiua,  and  raised 
.  rebeUion   in  the  north.     But  these  revolters,  upon  trying 
heir  fortune,  were  defeated  and  obliged  to  disperse.    Mattiiew 
>f  Westminster,  speaking  of  Ambrosius,  tells  us,  that  he  was  FiorM.Hift. 
xeneral  at   the  battle  of  Mecredsbum,  against  ^Ua,  king  of  ^'  °'  ^^ 
Lhe  South  Saxons,  and  his  sons,  where  he  gained  so  considera- 
ble a  victory,  that  the  enemy  was  forced  to  send  for  recruits 
from  Gremuuiy.     About  twelve  years  after  this  success,  Pas-^^*';^^ 
centius  is  said  to  have  hired  a  Saxon  to  poison  Ambrosius  at  Wmeketter, 
Winchester;  which  accordingly  took  effect.  ^^f'  ^*  ^' 

To  enlarge  a  little  farther  upon  the  condition  of  the  State,  SJ^^*' Yr"^ 
and  to  touch  briefly  upon  the  declension  of  the  British  aflSiirs,  a.  d.  497. 
and  Yiow  the  Saxons  carried  their  point  by  degrees,  and  gained 
ground  upon  the  island.    This  revolution  of  the  State  will  help 
to  diaoover  the  circumstances  of  the  Church ;  for,  as  our  histo-  Randolph. 
nans  observe,  religion  was  forced  to  fly  everywhere  before  the  ciuron!  Mo. 
Saxons,  those  barbarians  leaving  not  so  much  as  the  face  of  ^  q^^' 
Christianity  wherever  they  prevailed.  ^^^ 

To  proceed  therefore  to  the  fortune  of  the  island.     After  Uther  Pen^ 
Ambrodus^s  death,  according  to  the  British  history,  his  bro-  f^^ ' 
tber  TJther  Pendragon  succeeded,  who  defeated  the  Saxons  in  ^'^^f;^ 
the  north,  raised  the  siege  of  York,  took  the  sons  of  Hengist  c.  2. 
prisoners,  marched  to  London,  and  there  summoning  a  con- 
vention, was  solemnly  crowned.     Then  happening  to  come  to 
a  rupture  with  Groalois,  duke  of  Cornwall,  he  kiUed  him  at  the 
siege  of  his  castle.    After  this,  Uther  is  said  to  have  routed 
the  Saxons  at  Y  erulam ;  where,  being  afterwards  poisoned  by 
a  practice  of  that  enemy,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Arthur. 
This  is  an  abstract  of  (Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  upon  this 
matter.     But,  upon  examination,  the  account  seems  somewhat 
defective  and  partial,  and  passes  over  the  advantages  gained  by 
the  Saxons ;  for  Matthew  of  Westminster  takes  notice  of  the  a.  d.  494. 
landing  of  Gerdic,  and  Eenrick  his  son,  with  a  reinforcement, 
at  a  place  near  Yarmouth,  called  from  him  Cerdic  Shore,  and  gjJJ^*"* 
that  they  fought  the  Britons  with  success  at  theur  first  coming 
•rfiore;   and  opening  their  passage  with  their  swords,  they 
marched  up  into  the  western  parts,  and  erected  the  kingdom 
of  the  West  Saxons.     Seven  years  after  Cerdic,  Port  and  his 
two  BODS,  Bleda  and  Magla,  foUowed ;  and,  arriving  at  Ports- 
mouth, left  one  of  theur  names  upon  that  place,  as  Florentius 
and  Huntingdon  inform  us  from  the  Saxon  annals.     Now, 

k2 
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Gteofirey  of  Monmouth  takes  no  notice  of  all  this ;  besides,  he 
omits  one  of  the  greatest  battles  fought  between  Gerdic  and 
Nathanleod.    This  the  Saxon  annals,  Florentius  and  Matthew 
of  Westminster,  place  to  the  year  of  our  Lord  508.     In  thk 
battle,  which  was  fought  with  all  the  strength  and  confederacy 
on  both  sides,  Nathanleod  behaved  himself  with  that  bravery, 
that  he  drove  Cerdic  out  of  the  field  and  foUowed  the  pursuit ; 
but  Kenric,  Cerdic'^s  son,  who  commanded  the  other  wing, 
perceiving  his  father  pressed,  fell  in  upon  Nathanleod'^s  rear, 
57.  killing  him,  with  five  thousand  of  his  men ;  the  rest  of  his 
troops  quitting  the  field  upon  the  death  of  their  king.     This 
battle,  so  disadvantageous  to  the  Britons,  was  fought  at  Char- 
Cambden,    ford  upou  the  Avou,  between  Salisbury  and  Bingwood.  But  who 
this  Nathanleod  was,  is  still  a  question.     Matthew  of  West- 
minster will  not  allow  him  the  character  of  a  crowned  head, 
and  makes  him  no  more  than  Uther^s  general,  who  lay  sick  at 
that  time.     But  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  and  Florence  of  Woiv 
cester,  are  positive  for  his  being  a  king ;  the  first  calling  him 
Rex  Maximus  Britannorum,  which  seems  to  intimate  that  the 
Britons,  as  well  as  the  Saxons,  had  more  than  a  single  monarch, 
and  that  one  of  their  princes  had  an  ascendency  of  power  above 
ton*  Ecd'*'  *^®  ^^^'  Archbishop  Usher  is  of  opinion  that  this  Nathanleod 
An'tiauit.  '  was  the  samc  with  Uther ;  that  Nathanleod  was  his  right  name, 
^'  the  distinction  of  Uther  being  given  him  for  the  heat  and  Ixdd- 

Giidai,Hist.  ness  of  his  temper.  But  since  Gildas  affirms  that  some  of  the 
^'  line  of  Ambrosius  were  living  in  his  time,  and  the  history  ot 

Ant^k  ^^^^^  ^  °o^  altogether  unquestionable;  for  this  reason  the 
British  learned  Dr.  Stillingfleet  conjectures,  that  the  prince  slain  in 
p.  ^.  ^    the  battle  above-mentioned  might  probably  be  Ambrosius^s  son. 

Cest.  yl       Upon  the  death  of  Uther,  king  Arthur  his  son  is  said  to 

eeedsd  bf  Hi  succeed  him,  being  fifteen,  or,  as  some  historians  will  have  it, 

aTd^ m^'  ^hteen  years  of  age  at  his  father^s  death.    Archbishop  Usher 

places  the  beginning  of  his  reign  to  the  year  of  our  Lord  508. 

Usher,        G^ffirey  of  Monmouth  dilates  very  much  upon  the  bravery  and 

f nd.  Chro-   succcsses  of  this  priucc ;  and  Polydore  Virgil  relates  that  his 

noi.  p.  624.  memory  was  very  fresh,  and  wonderfully  magnified  in  his  time ; 

that  he  defeated  three  Saxon  generals,  conquered  Scotland, 

with  the  neighbouring  islands,  routed  the  Bomans  under  their 

general  Lucius,  near  Paris,  over-run  Gbul,  and  killed  several 

giants  with  his  own  hand.     And  after  success  in  so  many 
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glorioua  Adventures,  and  designing  to  march  onward  and  sit 
down  before  Rome,  he  was  called  home  by  the  sedition  of  his 
subjects.       Seing  arrived  in  Britain,  he  fought  his  nephew 
^lordred,    vrho  had  seized  the  government  in  his  absence,  Poijdor. 
wbere,    though  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  dispatch  ^hisy^^^ktT 
usurper,    be  was  mortaUy  wounded  himself.     But  then  the  nb^  3.  pu  58. 
inscription  about  his  seal,  with  which  he  signed  the  diploma 
of  tbe    University  of  Cambridge,  is  still  more  magnificent; 
for  b^re   he  is  styled  Patricius  Arthurius,  Britannise,  Oalliae, 
Germanise,  Daciae  Imperator. 

Tbese  flourishes  upon  the  extent  of  his  dominions,  together 
with  bis  conquest  of  Ireland,  Norway,  and  the  Orcades,  men- 
tioned by  Geoffirey  of  Monmouth,  are  so  groundless  and  roman- 
tic, that  they  do  not  deserve  the  trouble  of  a  confutation.  King 
Arthur  was  so  far  from  stretching  his  dominions  into  foreign 
countries,  that  he  fell  much  short  of  being  monarch  of  this 
island,  as  ^>pear8  by  the  several  Saxon  kingdoms  which  grew 
up  in  his  reign.     To  make  this  out,  we  are  to  observe,  that 
king  Arthur,  according  to  the  general  computation,  began  his 
reign  in  the  year  508,  and  died  in  542.    Now,  within  this  time, 
and  partly  before  it,  we  shall  find  several  kingdoms  of  the 
Saxon  Heptarchy  erected.    I  shall  give  the  readers  Sir  Henry  %niiinn, 
Spelman^s  account  of  this  matter,  as  fiir  as  the  aigum^it  is  ton.  i.  a 
oonoemed.  "■  ^"^ 

The  kingdom  of  Kent  was  set  up  by  Hengist  about  the  year 
457 ;  the  kingdom  of  the  South  Suons  began  in  tiie  year  491 ; 
the  kingdom  of  the  West  Saxons  commences  at  the  year  519 ; 
the  kingdom  of  the  East  Saxons  bears  date  from  the  year  527* 
Thus  we  see  four  kingdoms  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy  were 
either  prior  to  Arthur^s  reign,  or  began  and  continued  in  it ; 
and  therefore  it  is  evident  king  Arthur  could  be  no  such  mighty 
monarch  even  in  Britain  as  GeoflBrey  would  make  him. 

Indeed,  the  achievements  of  this  prince  are  so  enormously 
magnified  by  the  British  history,  that  upon  the  reviving  of  stimog, 
learning,  the  very  being  of  his  person  was  called  in  question,  ^l^^ 
However,  Leland  has  proved  to  satisbcticm  that  there  was  Cb^cfact, 
such  a  person,  from  the  Gaire- Arti^e  in  Wales ;  from  Artfaur^s  ajmtc 
Gate  in  Montgomery,  and  particularly  from  the  abundant  tes-  '^^"^- 
timony  he  brings  about  his  coffin  in  lead,  found  in  Glassenbnry 
in  Henry  II/s  time,  with  an  inscription,  where  the  figure  and 
order  of  the  letters  appear  very  roug^  and  nnartifidal,  and  the 
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titles  very  short  and  modest,  which  argue  the  truth  and  anti- 
quity of  the  inscription ;  which  is  this : — 

HlC    JACKT    SEPULTUS 

INCLITU8  JLEX    ARTCJBIUS 

IN    INSULA    AVALONIA. 

CuDbd  '^^^  ^^^"^  ^^  ^^  letters,  as  they  stand  in  the  cross,  may  be 

Brit.  p.  228.  seen  in  Cambden. 

And  here,  as  I  observed,  not  only  the  antiquity  of  the  letters, 
but  the  modesty  of  the  inscription  is  an  argument  of  the  genu- 
ineness of  it ;  for  should  we  suppose  that  the  monks  designed 
foul  play  in  Henry  II.'^s  time,  and  laid  this  coffin  there  on  pur- 
pose to  produce  it  as  a  curiosity, — ^though,  in  this  case,  they 
might  have  counterfeited  the  antique  form  of  the  letters, — ^yet 
they  would  never  have  made  such  a  lean  inscription,  and  les- 
sened the  glory  of  the  hero ;  especially  since  common  tradition 
and  the  British  history  were  much  more  liberal  to  king  Arthur^s 
memory. 

Nen  Hist        ^*  ^  *™®»  Gildas  takcs  no  notice  of  king  Arthur ;  but  Nen- 

c.  62.  nius  does,  who  lived  in  the  century  after  him.     And  as  for 

Gildas,  his  principal  design  is  more  exhortation  and  preaching 
than  history,  and  therefore  he  passes  over  other  things,  only 
mentioning  Ambrosius  Aurelianus  by-the-bye,  and  addresses 
himself  to  his  main  business,  which  was  the  repentance  and 
reformation  of  the  Britons. 
58.  If  it  is  objected,  that  Gildas  mentions  several  petty  princes 
in  Britain,  as  Constantino,  Aurelius  Conanus,  Vortiper,  Cune- 

Oiid.  Epist.  glassus,  &c.,  but  makos  no  application  to  King  Arthur,  nor  so 
much  as  mentions  him,  to  this  it  may  be  answered, — first, 
that  these  princes  were  guilty  of  great  disorders  both  in  their 
administration  and  private  life,  and  therefore  Gildas  treats 
them  with  great  freedom  and  satire.  But  king  Arthur  being 
a  prince  of  regularity  and  religious  conduct,  there  was  no 
reason  of  bringing  him  within  the  invective  of  this  epistle. 

Secondly,  Gildas  is  said  to  have  lived  ninety  years ;  and  if 
so,  he  must  considerably  have  survived  king  Arthur.  Now,  his 
epistle,  where  he  mentions  these  British  princes,  seems  to  have 
been  his  last  performance,  and  therefore  might  probably  be 
written  after  king  Arthnr^s  death ;  and  then,  his  saying  nothing 

urn  E^w.  about  him,  may  be  easily  accounted  for.     Nay,  according  to 

An^«>^     the  chronology  of  the  learned  primate  Usher,  Gildas  wrote  this 
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satiricad  epistle  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  544 ;  and  if  so,  the 
time  will  fall  two  years  after  king  Arthur^s  death. 

By  what  has  been  said,  it  appears  the  Saxons  had  set  up 
several  principalities  in  king  Arthur^s  time,  and  by  consequence 
that  his  dominions  must  be  very  narrow ;  it  may  be,  not  more 
than  Wales  fell  to  his  share.  This  looks  the  more  probable, 
because  now  Christianity  seems  driven,  as  it  were,  into  this 
comer.  Here,  then,  we  are  to  search  for  the  history  of  the 
British  Church ;  and  upon  enquiry  we  shall  meet  with  several 
persons  that  made  a  considerable  figure  in  this  century. 

To  begin  with  Dubricius,  of  whom  something  has  been  said  Dtibricmt. 
already,  which  I  shall  not  repeat.     As  to  his  birth,  it  is  not 
known  who  was  his  father ;  but  his  mother,  Eurdila,  was  a 
lady  of  great  quality.  Upon  the  death  of  Ambrosius  Aurelianus, 
he  is  said  to  have  crowned  Uther  Pendragon,  and  afterwards 
king  Arthur ;  in  whose  reign  there  was  a  council  held  under 
Dubricius,  at  Brovi  in  Cardiganshire.     It  was  convened  upon 
the  revival  of  Pelagianism.     Oiraldus  Cambrensis  tells  us,  it  in  Vit. 
was  a  general  synod  of  all  Wales,  consisting  not  only  of  the  vicu^     ^ 
clergy,  but  of  the  laity ;  that  a  great  many  being  infected,  a.  d.  519. 
St.  Paulinus,  a  person  of  sanctity,  elocution,  and  conduct,  was 
delegated  by  the  council  to  go  to  St.  David  to  persuade  him  to 
come  to  the  council ;  but  Paulinus  not  prevailing  in  his  mes- 
sage, Dubricius  and  Daniel  were  sent  to  try  their  interest* 
St.  David,  being  governed  by  these  great  men,  came  up  to  the 
council,  and  by  the  persuasiveness  of  his  sermons  gained  the 
heretics.     Now  Dubricius,  finding  himself  less  qualified  for  his 
function  upon  the  score  of  his  age,  resigned  his  archbishopric 
of  Caerleon  ta  St.  David,  and  not  long  after  died  in  the  isle  of 
Enlhi,  now  called  Bardsey,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  522.     This  Godwin*! 
St.  Dubricius,  for  so  he  was  called  after  his  death,  was  the  BishoiMof 
first  bishop  of  Landafi^,  as  far  as  we  have  any  records  to  inform  §^^^^' 
us.    The  old  register  of  Landaff  seems  to  go  upon  a  difierent  Anglic. 
chronology,  and  makes  the  death  of  Dubricius  fall  upon  the  °'  '^* 
year  612. 

St.  David  shall  come  next.  He  was  bom  in  the  latter  end  St.  David. 
of  the  fifth  century.  His  father  was  Xantus,  a  prince  in 
Wales ;  his  mother^s  name  was  Melearia.  He  was  a  person 
of  considerable  learning  and  elocution,  and  very  remarkable  for 
the  strictness  and  austerity  of  his  life.  St.  David  entered  into 
holy  orders,  and  had,  as  we  have  seen,  the  archbishopric  of 
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Caerleon  resigned  to  him.  He  removed  his  see  from  Gi^ieon 
to  Menevia,  now  called  St.  David''8 ;  king  Arthur,  who  was 
his  nephew,  consenting  to  it.  It  seems  he  disliked  Oaerieoo, 
upon  the  score  of  its  populousness,  and  withdrew  to  the  solitude 
of  St.  David''s  for  the  advantage  of  contemplation. 

A.  D.  529.  Soon  after  the  former  synod,  there  was  another  convened 
under  St.  David,  at  a  place  called  Victoria,  in  which  the  acts 
of  the  first  council  were  confirmed,  and  several  other  supple- 

Genid.       mental  provisions  made  for  the  advantage  of  the  Church. 

stDftTiU^  These  two  synods  were,  as  it  were,  the  rule  and  standard  of 
the  British  Churches,  and  copies  of  their  proceedings  were 
sent  by  St.  David  to  most  of  the  Churches  in  Wales.  As 
for  St.  David,  as  Qiraldus  goes  on,  he  was  the  great  ornament 
and  pattern  of  his  age.  He  spoke  with  great  force  and  per- 
suasiveness, but  his  example  was  more  powerful  than  his  riieto- 
ric  ;  and  though  he  was  a  most  admirable  preacher,  his  piety 
exceeded  his  learning  and  genius,  and  his  life  was  his  master- 
piece. He  is  said  to  have  continued  upon  his  last  see  sixiy- 
five  years;  and,  having  founded  twelve  monasteries  in  the 
neighbourhood,  died  in  the  year  642,  being  a  hundred  and 
forty-six  years  of  age ;  and  about  five  hundred  years  after  his 
death  was  canonized  by  Pope  Calixtus  II.  A  great  many 
extraordinary  things  are  reported  of  him,  some  of  which  may 
very  probably  be  true  ;  for,  in  the  infancy  of  a  Church,  miracles 

Cunbrenris  are  more  necessary,  and  therefore  may  be  supposed  much  more 

and  Godwin,  fl^u^nt,  than  afterwards.  To  mention  something  of  this  kind, 
it  is  said  his  birth  was  predicted  thirty  years  before  it  Iuq>- 
pened ;  that  he  had  always  an  angel  both  for  his  guard  and 
conversation ;  that  he  gave  the  waters  at  the  bath  that  extra- 
ordinary heat  which  still  continues  upon  them ;  with  a  great 
deal  more  too  long  to  insert. 

The  two  About  this  time  lived  the  famous  Sampsons ;  the  elder  was 

f^DfS^.*  archbishop  of  York,  from  whence,  upon  the  invasion  of  the 
Saxons,  he  travelled  into  Armorica,  and  was  made  archbishop 

Usher,  Bri-  of  Dolc.     In  this  sec  he  was  succeeded  by  another  Sampson, 

tan    'Rrclea 

p.  276.  *  scholar  to  Iltutus,  and  consecrated  bishop  at  large  by  Dubri- 
A.  D.  622.  ^jyg^  ^jjj  having  continued  a  considerable  time  in  Great 
59.  Britain,  he  embarked  with  several  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  and 
landed  in  French  Britain,  where  he  prosecuted  his  functions, 
p.  277!  528.  and  was  made  archbishop  of  Dole.  The  old  register  of  Lan- 
dHJleni!^.  ^*'»  called  Liber  Landavensis,  reports  this  Sampson  extracted 
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from  a  royal  family ;  that  his  father^s  name  was  Amon ;  that 
his  birth  ^^la  little  leas  than  miraculous ;  that  he  was  ordained 
bishop  by  the  direction  of  a  vision ;  that  he  wrought  a  great 
many  miracles  ;  that  at  his  death  he  was  conveyed  to  heaven 
with  music  in  the  air;  and  that  many  extraordinary  cures 
were  wrought  at  his  tomb.  Bale  reports,  this  Sampson  car-  Do  Scrip. 
ried  away  a  great  many  records  of  the  British  antiquity  with  simipMnL 
him  into  France,  which,  it  seems,  we  have  not  had  the  good 
fortune  to  retrieve. 

About  this  time,  for  exactness  in  chronology  is  not  here  to 
be  expected,  Gadocus,  abbot  of  Llancarvan,  flourished.     HeOadoemM, 
was  son  of  a  prince  of  that  country :  he  was  a  person  of  great 
discipline  and  example,  yet  did  not  think  it  proper  to  renounce 
all  the  advantages  of  his  birth ;  for  he  reserved  part  of  his 
patrimonial   estate,  with  which  he  is  said  to  have  supported 
three  hundred  clergymen  and  poor  people,  besides  the  constant  moatheMis. 
hospitality   of  his  table.     Harpefield  makes  him  live  to  the^J^g^,^ 
year  of  our  Lord  570.  -Angi.  c.  27. 

To  proceed  to  Patemus,  another  person  of  eminence :  he  Paiermu. 
was  extracted  from  a  noble  family  in  Armorica,  or  French 
Britain  ;  but,  being  much  more  affected  with  the  greatness  of 
virtue  and  religion  than  with  that  of  his  family,  he  retired 
from  the  world  :  and  that  his  relations  might  not  divert  him 
from  his  purpose,  he  sailed  into  Ireland,  and  lived  incognito 
there:    fh>m  whence    he   embarked    for  Wales,  where    his 
piety  and  conduct  raised  him  to  an  extraordinary  interest ; 
insomuch  that  several  princes  of  that  country,  that  were  upon 
t«nns  of  hostility  with  each  other,  laid  down  their  arms  and 
consented  to  a  peace  at  his  application.     Cambden  tells  us,  Brit.  Caidi- 
that  St.  Patem  resided  in  Cardiganshire ;  and  that  there  is  ^^^^i^o. 
a  church  there  dedicated  to  his  memory,  called  Lhan  Badem 
Vaur,  or  "  the  church  of  Patera  the  Great.*"     This  place  was 
made  an  episcopal  see,  and  continued  so  for  some  time,  tiU  the 
people  happened  to  be  so  barbarous  as  to  murder  their  bishop. 
There  was  a  great  intimacy  between  St.  Patern,  St.  David, 
vid  Teliaus.     St.  Patern,  having  done  great  service  to  religion 
in  Wales,  left  the  country,  and  settled  in  Armorica,  at  the 
instance  of  the  French  Britons,  where  he  was  received  with  HKrptfieid, 
great  respect  by  Sampson  the  younger,  archbishop  of  Dole.  Angi.  c.  ^ 
The  French  Britons  keep  three  holy  days  in  honour  of  his 
iDemory ;  one  upon  the  day  he  procured  a  peace  among  the 
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Harptfieid,  British  princes,  the  second    commemorates  bis  going  into 

*  *^*  orders,  and  the  third  is  kept  upon  the  anniversary  of  his 

death. 

A.  D.  548.        To  St.  Patem  we  may  subjoin  St.  Petrock,  from  whom 

SLPetrodc.  Petrocstow,  alas  Padstow,  in  Cornwall,  has  its  name.  He 
was  a  person  of  remarkable  piety,  and  took  great  pains  to 
promote  the  interest  of  Christianity.  He  went  from  Cornwall 
into  Ireland,  where  he  is  said  to  have  spent  twenty  years  in 
retirement  and  the  study  of  divinity.  And  now,  being  wdl 
qualified  for  an  instructor,  he  returned  home ;  and,  living  in  a 
monastery  near  the  Severn,  he  read  publicly  upon  the  heads  of 
divinity,  having  several  persons  of  eminence  for  his  audience. 
In  Harpsfield'^s  time  there  was  a  monument  of  his  at  Bodmin, 
in  ComwaU,  where  he  was  buried. 

St.  Teiiau.  St.  TcHau  was  another  person  of  character  in  this  age.  His 
birth  was  noble.  He  was  instructed  in  religious  learning  by 
Dubricius,  bishop  of  LandafT;  and,  afterwards,  St.  David  and 
he  were  farther  improved  by  Paulinus,  The  correspond^ice 
between  St.  Darid  and  him  was  cultivated  to  a  most  intimate 
friendship.     St.  Teiiau  was  afterwards  promoted  to  the  see  (^ 

^?f  2^^^'    ^^^^^  where  he  managed  himself  to  great  exemplariness  and 

p.  662.        conmiendation. 

A.  D.  560.        After  St.  Teiiau  we  may  add  Oudoceus,  the  iiiird  bishop  of 

Oudoceui.  Landaff-  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  660,  he  convened  the  clergy 
and  abbots  of  his  diocese ;  and,  in  a  full  synod,  solenmly  ex- 
communicated Mouricus,  king  of  Ghimorganshire,  for  his  per- 
fidious  murder  of  Cynitus.  This  prince  continued  two  years 
under  the  excommunication;  but  then,  being  touched  with 
remorse,  came  in  tears  to  the  bishop  Oudoceus,  and  desired  to 
be  restored  to  communion.  Upon  which  the  bishop  put  him 
under  penance,  letting  him  understand  that  he  was  obliged  to 
make  reparation  to  €k>d  and  the  church,  by  more  than  ordinary 
rigours  and  mortification ;  and  then  prescribed  him  the  disci- 

c^di*  unn  P^^®  ^^  fasting,  prayer,  and  charitable  distributions :  to  which 

1.  p.  62.       the  king  willingly  submitted. 

Oudoceus  convened  another  synod  at  Llan-Iltut,  where  kii^ 
Morcant  and  his  uncle  Frioc,  being  present,  concluded  a  peace 
between  each  other,  and  swore  solemnly  to  the  articles : — that 
if  either  of  them  should  prove  so  perfidious  as  to  kiU  the  other, 
or  make  any  infractions  of  the  peace,  the  injurious  person 
should  immediately  quit  all  claim  to  his  respective  dominions, 

6 
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aoid  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  pilgrimage.     However, 
■imot  loi^  after,  king  Morcant  assassinated  Frioc ;  and,  being 
s^^Tuck  with  the  horror  of  the  crime,  came  to  Oudoceus,  at  Lan- 
daff,  to  make  satisfaction  for  the  perjury  and  murder.     Upon 
^lus  application,  the  bishop  convent  the  clergy  and  three 
abbots,  to  giye  sentence  in  the  case.     The  synod  came  to  this 
x^eaolution :  that  it  was  not  convenient  for  the  government  that 
t.he  king  should  live  out  of  the  country ;  therefore  they  pitched 
-upon  a  commutation  of  the  penance,  discharged  Morcant  of  his 
engagement  to  perpetual  banishment,  and  imposed  the  disci- 
pline of  fasting,  prayers,  and  alms,  upon  him :  which  the  king  60. 
aol^nnly  promised  to  perform,  and  to  manage  the  administration 
^th  justice  and  clemency. 

Oudoceus,   bishop  of  Landaff,   summoned  another  c^od, 
where  he  excommunicated  Guidnerth,  who  murdered  lus  bro- 
ther  Merchion,  upon  a  competition  fur  the  kingdom.     At  the 
end  of  three  years,  Guidnerth  came  to  the  bishop  to  tender  his 
submission,  upon  which  he  put  him  under  penance ;  but  Guid- 
nerth not  holding  out  to  the  end  of  the  course  prescribed, 
Oudoceus  reAised  to  take  off  the  censure,  and  died  soon  after.  c^dLtom. 
Guidnerth,  having  too  much  conscience  to  stand  out  against  Monut!  li- 
the excommunication,  applied  to  Berthguin,  Oudoceus^s  sue* g^ic-irart 3. 
eessor,  and,  giving  satisfaction  upon  the  points  of  discipline,  dcinc.'ad 
received  absolution.  ^'  ^^^' 

There  are  several  other  instances  of  these  censures  upon 
princes,  in  the  old  register  of  Landaff,  commonly  called  Liber 
Landavensis. 

Kentigem  flourished  much  about  this  time.  His  mother  was  Kentiyem, 
daughter  to  Lothus,  king  of  the  Picts ;  as  for  his  father,  he  was 
a  person  of  condition,  but  a  libertine.  Kentigem  had  his  edu- 
cation formed  by  Servanus,  a  person  of  great  piety,  who  had  a 
wonderful  afifection  for  his  pupil.  Indeed,  Kentigem  gave  very 
early  indications  of  an  extraordinary  resignation ;  abstaining 
wholly  from  flesh  and  wine  ;  fasting  frequently  for  three  days 
together ;  wearing  goat-skins  with  sackcloth  next  him ;  and, 
in  short,  living  up  to  all  the  rigours  and  self-denial  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist.  He  converted  a  great  many  pagans,  and  was 
sueeessfol  in  his  contest  with  the  Pelagians.  He  is  Ukewise 
said  to  have  cured  a  great  many  diseases  by  miracle.  There 
was  an  intimate  friendship  between  him  and  St.  Golumba.  He 
is  likewise  said  to  have  been  an  abbot  at  Glasgow,  in  a  very 
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numerous  monastery,  from  whence  he  used  to  send  several 
missionaries  to  convert  the  pagans.  Afterwards  he  left  Al- 
bania, now  called  Scotland,  and  came  into  North  Wales, 
where  he  formed  a  religious  society,  and  was  much  celebrated 
Hi*uEM?w  ^^^  ^  preaching.  At  last  he  returned  into  his  own  country, 
Aogi.  C.28.  and  died  at  Glasgow,  about  the  year  of  our  Lord  560. 

To  Eentigem  it  will  not  be  improper  to  subjoin  St.  Asaph, 
who  was  bom  in  North  Wales,  and  educated  under  Kentigem 
in  the  monastery  of  Elgwin,  or  Lanelwin.     He  was  a  person  of 
noble  extraction,  and  very  eminent  for  his  learning  and  piety. 
RnM^b ^^  ^A^u^  seems  to  have  set  him  upon  ground  of  advantage,  both 
Angiias.       for  virtuc  and  letters.     Neither  was  he  at  all  defective  in 
lutt  Briun.  industry  and  care ;  so  that,  in  short,  he  was  very  remarkable 
Scriptor.      {^^  commendable  qualities.     Kentigem,  being  charmed  with 
his  behaviour,  gave  him  the  government  of  the  monasteiy, 
and  afterwards  made  him  his  successor  in  the  bishopric.     He 
used  frequently  to  repeat  this  sentence :  ^^  That  those  who  hin- 
dered the  progress  of  Grod^s  word  envied  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind.'^   He  wrote  the  life  of  his  master  Eentigem,  and  some 
other  things.     As  for  the  precise  time  of  his  death,  or  how 
long  he  sat  in  the  diocese,  is  not  certainly  known ;  however. 
Pits  makes  him  live  to  the  year  590. 
St  Cohmba,      Xo  this  ccntury  St.  Columba  must  be  reckoned.     Primate 
ton*!  Ei^M.  Usher  makes  him  bom  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  522.     He  was 
Antiquit.     extracted  from  a  noble  family  of  the  Scots,  then  living  in 
Ireland.     His  father  was  Feidlimyd,  son  of  Fergus,  and  his 
mother^s  name  was  JEthnesk ;  but  this  Fergus,  St.  Columba'*s 
^^msi    grandfather,  was  not  the  son  of  Ericus,  but  of  Conallus.     Bede 
1. 3.  c.  4.      informs  us,  that  this  holy  man,  being  now  made  a  priest  and 
an  abbot,  came  into  Britain,  and  preached  Christiaidty  to  the 
northern  Picts.     This  historian  assigns  his  coming  thither  to 
Usher,  ibid,  the  year  of  our  Lord  565 ;  but  the  learned  primate  Usher  sets 
^'  it  two  years  sooner.     Bede  goes  on,  and  tells  us,  that  St. 

Columba  arrived  in  Britain  when  Bridius,  a  powerful  monarch, 
was  king  of  the  Picts ;  and  that,  by  the  force  of  his  preaching 
and  example,  he  converted  that  nation  in  the  ninth  year  of 
Bridius's  reign.  That  prince  gave  him  the  island  of  lona, 
or  Icolum-kill,  for  a  monastery,  where  he  was  buried,  at  seventy- 
seven  years  of  age,  and  about  two-and-thirty  after  his  coming 
into  Britain.  Before  he  lefl  Ireland  he  founded  a  considerable 
monastery  there,  called  Dearmach  in  the  Scottish  language, 
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.  e.    **  &   field  of  oaks.^    These  two  monasteries  of  lona  and 
Dearmacli   multiplied  into  a  great  many  religious  houses  in 
Britain    and  Ireland;   of  all  which,  the  monastery  of  lona, 
where  Columba  lies  buried,  is  reckoned  the  principal.   This  little 
island  inras  always  governed  by  an  abbot  in  priest^s  orders,  who 
had  not  only  a  jurisdiction  over  the  laity,  but,  by  a  strange  and 
unprecedented  singularity,  *^  ordine  inusitato,^  as  Bede  speaks, 
was  likewise  superior  to  the  bishops  of  the  place ;  because  St. 
Columba^  the  first  missionary  and  abbot,  was  no  more  than  a 
priest.      But,  with  due  respect  to  St.  Golumba^s  memory,  this 
was   but    a   weak  ground  to  found  the  practice  upon.     This 
inverting  the  order  of  the  hierarchy,  giving  power  and  pre- 
ference  to  an  inferior  character,  was  an  unwarrantable  inno- 
vation, and  a  flat  contradiction  to  the  practice  of  the  Catholic 
Church. 

But  here  there  may  be  something  oflered  to  clear  St.  Co- 
lumba, in  some  measure,  irom  this  imputation.     For, 

First,  this  holy  abbot  owned  the  superiority  of  the  episcopal  st.Coiwnba 
OTder  above  that  of  a  priest,  and  that  even  within  his  own  ^^^^  ^ 
monastery  and  jurisdiction.     Of  this  we  have  an  instance,  ^jf'*''*^. 
reported  by  his  successor,  Adanmanus,  who  wrote  his  life,  niry  ^^e 
This'Adamnanus  was  abbot  of  Hy,  or  Jona,  when  Bede  was^^^ 
a  cbiid ;  and  therefore  seems  well  qualified  to  give  his  testi- 
mony.    This  author  tells  us,  that  a  certain  bishop,  who  had  a 
mind  to  conceal  himself,  made  Columba  a  visit  at  Hy ;  and, 
to  make  his  character  the  more  unsuspected,  was  unusually  gi. 
modest  and  submissive  in  his  behaviour:   however,   he  was 
willing  to  pass  for  a  priest.     When  Sunday  came,  St.  Columba 
desired  him  to  asmst  in  the  consecration  of  the  eucharist. 
When  this  stranger  came  up  to  the  altar,  being  invited  to 
break  the  holy  bread  with  St.  Columba,  this  ceremony  being 
the  custom  of  that  place  when  two  priests  were  at  church 
together, — ^the  stranger,  I  say,  coming  to  the  altar,  upon  this 
occasion,  Columba,  looking  strongly  upon  him  and  discovering 
his  character,  desired  him  to  make  use  of  the  privilege  of  his 
order,  and  break  the  bread  alone :  for,  says  he,  we  know  you 
are  a  bishop ;  why,  therefore,  have  you  endeavoured  to  conceal  AdMunan. 
youreelf,  and  hinder  us  all  from  treating  you  with  due  respect  "(^^^{^^^ 
and  veneration  !    By  this  way  of  saluting  the  bishop,  it  is  plain  ni«H^Antiq. 
St  Columba  acknowledged  the  episcopal  character  to  be  supe-     ""  ^'  ' 
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nor  to  his  own  order,  which  was  no  more  than  that  of  a 
priest.    Bat, 

Secondly,  there  may  be  something  farther  alleged  on  St 
Columba^s  behalf:  for  he  not  only  acknowledged  bishops  to  be 
of  a  distinct  and  superior  order,  but  likewise  believed  them 
Bishop  of     necessary  for  perpetuating  the  hierarchy,  and  ordaining  others 
Hittoricfti*  to  the  functions  of  priesthood.     That  this  was  his  persuasion, 
chmrh^Go-  t^pears  by  his  taking  care  to  have  always  a  bishop  resident 
vcrnmcnt,    upou  his  monastery,  as  archbishop  Usher  informs  us  from  the 
p.  ioi,  102.'  Ukter  annals.    Now,  why  could  not  the  abbot  manage  without 
a  bishop^s  assistance !    For  this  we  can  assign  no  other  reason, 
but  that  there  was  some  singularity  of  privilege,  some  branch 
of  power,  in  the  episcopal  character,  which  exceeded  the  com- 
mission of  a  priest;   and  this  distinguishing  prerogative  it 
was  which  made  the  presence  of  a  bishop  so  necessary  to 
that  little  island.     St.  Columba  died  about  the  year  of  our 
Lord  597. 
oudas.  And  now  it  will  be  time  to  mention  Gildas,  called  Badonicus, 

to  distinguish  him  from  Gildas  Albanius ;  though  the  learned 
Antiquitici  Dj.^  Stillingflect  is  of  opinion  there  was  but  one  Gildas.     In- 
British        deed,  the  history  of  Gildas  Albanius  has  so  much  the  air  of 
p.^m^^    a  romance,  that  I  shall  say  nothing  about  him.     As  for  the 
historian,  though  authors  are  agreed  as  to  the  century  he  lived 
in,  yet  they  differ  about  the  precise  time :  some  will  not  allow 
Edit.  Gild,   him  longer  than  the  year  512,  others  bring  him  forward  to 
Lecto^      ^6^ ;  Polydore  Virgil  makes  him  flourish  to  the  year  580,  and 
Badulphus  de  Diceto  affirms  that  he  wrote  his  history  four 
Usher,  Bri-  ycars  after.     Archbishop  Usher  is  of  opinion  that  he  wrote 
ASti^t!***  ^^  ''>^^'^»  "  ^^  Excidio  Britanniffi,""  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
p.  27d.        564.     He  studied  under  the  famous  Iltutus,  and  had  Paulus 
for  his  fellow  pupil.     He  was  a  person  of  great  piety  and  con- 
siderable elocution,  making  an  allowance  for  the  times  he  lived 
in.     He  was  a  monk  in  the  famous  monastery  of  Bangor,  and 
was  contemporary  with  several  petty  British  princes  who  held 
Cornwall,  Wales,  and,  it  may  be,  some  other  parts  of  the  isle. 
Usher,  Bri-  independently  of  the  Saxons.     Archbishop  Usher  places  his 
!Stiauit.^'  birth  to  the  year  of  our  Lord  520,  in  which  the  Saxons  were 
p.  278.        defeated  by  Arthur,  at  Baden  Hills.     Gildas,  in  his  epistle, 
reproves    the    princes   above   mentioned   with  extraordinary 
freedom  and  vehemence,  and  seems  to  carry  his  satire  to 
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^omewh&t    of  an  excess:   however,  he  was  so  successful  as 
to  recover   CTonstantine,  who  was  one  of  them.     He  Ukewise 
reproves  the  clergy  very  sharply  for  their  irregularities,  par- 
ticularly for  being  too  eager  in  their  pursuit  of  preferment,  for 
despising  the  poor,  and  making  their  court  to  the  rich.     After 
he  has  harangued  upon  their  misbehaviour  to  a  great  length, 
be  proposes  the  examples  of  St.  Ignatius  and  St.  Polycarp  for 
their  imitation,  and  concludes  with  a  prayer  to  Grod  to  preserve  uthert^Bri- 
those  few  crood  pastors  that  were  left.     He  died,  according  to  tan.  Ewiies, 
the  learned  pnmate  Usher  and  Du  Pm,  m  the  year  of  our  c  is. 
Liord    570.      He   wrote  his   history  and  satirical  epistle  in  E^i/Hist 
Armorica,  or  French  Britain.  c*"*-  ^» 

To  Gildas  we  may  add  Golumbanus,  bom  in  this  century,  in  Columbanui. 
Leinster,  in  Ireland,  and  scholar  to  Gongallus,  abbot  of  Ben-  ^-  ^'  ^^• 
COT,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Ireland.     Golumbanus  travelled  first 
into  Britidn,  where  having  stayed  some  time,  he  removed  into 
Burgundy,  founded  the  abbey  of  Luxevil  there,  and  was  abbot 
of  the  place.     Having  continued  about  twenty  years  in  this 
poet,  he  was  banished  by  Theodoric,  king  of  Austrasia,  for  the 
freedom  he  took  in  reproving  him  for  his  licentiousness.    Upon 
this  he  made  the  tour  of  France,  and  then  retired  into  Italy ; 
where,  having  the  grant  of  a  convenient  place  from  Agilulphus, 
Une  of  the  Lombards,  he  built  the  monastery  of  Bobio,  near  p»^«?  Hit- 
Maples,  where  he  was  abbot  a  year,  and  then  died.  pv.  l 

It  was  in  the  latter  end  of  this  century  that  Theonus  and  a.  o.  587. 
Thadiocus,  archbishops  of  London  and  York,  retired  from  the  ^jSmm^ 
Saxon  persecution  into  Wales.     And  here  the  learned  primate  T^l^f^ 
reports  the  reason  of  their  retreat,  and  the  lamentable  preva- ,, .    '    . 

,'_  ...1  .  4»i*ii        TT  Uiher,  Bn- 

lency  of  paganism  m  the  greatest  part  of  the  island.     Upon  un.  EccIm. 
the  declension  of  piety  and  justice,  says  Fletus,  among  the  ^°<^'i^299. 
Britons,  the  Saxons,  being  reinforced  by  several  recruits^  grew  usher,  ibid. 
too  big  for  the  natives,  and  seized  Uie  sovereignty  of  the  fi^?**^ 
island;  and  thus,  having  the  odds  of  power  in  their  hands, 
they  set  up  their  own  heathenism,  demolished  the  Christian 
churches,  and  suppressed  the  true  worship,  as  iS^  as  their 
dominioDS  reached.     And  now,  *^  the  abomination  of  desolation 
may  be  said  to  have  invaded  the  holy  place."^     The  Britons  are 
expelled  their  country ;  London  sacrifices  to  Diana,  and  Thor- 
ney  spends  her  perfumes  upon  Apollo ;  and,  indeed,  the  whole  jvmr  isaUed 
country  is  lost  as  to  their  faith,  and  quite  sunk  in  the  heathen  '^«'w«Mter. 
idolatry.    Thus,  Badulphus  Niger  tells  us,  that  the  pagan  in  cimmico. 
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Saxons  gained,  by  degrees,  upon  the  creed,  as  they  did  upoo 

62.  the  country ;   insomuch  that,  at  last,   heathenism  was  the 

Rog.  Wen-  prevailing  religion.     And,  to  the  same   purpose,   Wendover 

Mlttrpio-  ^^^  Florilegus  relate,  that  paganism  kept  pace  with  the  Saxon 

riieg.  ad  an.  couquost,  and  almost  overspread  the  whole  island.     In  dort, 

the  Church  now  lost  ground  almost  everywhere,  was  driven,  as 

it  were,  into  a  comer,  and  no  where  visible  to  any  degree,  ex- 

rr^     v..  ceptinc:  in  Wales,  Cornwall,  and  Cumberland:  for  in  those 

Usher,  ibid.        *        °  .  '       i       .it  #•       • 

p.  299, 535.  places  the  Bntons  had  still  some  footmg. 
whm  the         And  here,  before  the  close  of  this  period,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
babivfifS^  to  throw  in  a  word  or  two  about  Armorica,  in  Gaul ;  for,  since 
aI^mHoo    ^^  country  was  planted  by  a  colony  of  the  Britons,  held  a 
close  correspondence  with  this  island,  and  served  for  a  retreat 
for  this  Church  and  nation,  I  hope  it  will  be  nothing  foreign 
to  the  subject  to  inquire  a  little  when  the  British  settlem^it 
there  was  first  made.     Now,  though  it  is  hard  to  determine 
the  precise  time,  yet  it  is  not  improbable,  that,  after  ihe 
disturbances  occasioned  by  the  revolt  of  Maximus  and  Con- 
stantine,  a  colony  of  Britons  might  settle  themselves  upon  the 
sea-coasts  in  Qaul,  near  their  own  island;  that,  being  thus 
advantageously  planted,  they  might  either  receive  their  coun- 
trymen, or  return  to  them,  as  the  circumstances  of  their  affiurs 
should  require.     Besides  the  authority  of  Nennius,  Geoffiey 
Antiquit     of  Moumouth,  and  William  of  Malmesbury,  for  this  opinion, 
ciuiroh       ^®  learned  Dr.  Stillingfieet    is  inclined    to    it  from  these 
p.  351.        arguments. 

Sidon.Aooi.  First,  from  the  testimony  of  Sidonius  ApoUinaris,  who  has 
ep^*7.*  '  '  two  material  passages  for  this  purpose.  The  first  is  concerning 
Arvandus,  prosecuted  at  Rome  for  high  treason,  for  practising 
with  the  Goths  to  invade  the  emperor  Anthemius,  and  make 
war  upon  the  Britons  on  the  Loire.  This  happened  about  the 
year  of  our  Lord  467,  when  Sidonius  ApoUinaris  was  living, 
and  before  Anthemius  was  the  second  time  consul.  From 
whence  it  appears,  not  only  that  there  were  Britons  then 
settled  on  the  Loire,  but  that  they  were  considerable  for  their 
force  and  interest.  And  therefore  this  colony  cannot  be 
supposed  to  consist  of  those  vanquished  refugees  that  were 
lately  expelled  their  country  :  for  which  way  should  a  battered 
handful  of  men  grow  up  so  quickly  to  such  a  degree  of  con- 
siderableness !  This  is  still  more  unlikely  if  we  observe,  that, 
about  this  time,  Ambrosius  was  successful  against  the  Saxons, 
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Xkd  in  a  fiur  way  of  driying  them  out  of  the  labuid ;  so  that  it 
3  not  at  all  probable  that  those  Britons  who  were  bred  to 
urroBy  and  were  serviceable  in  the  field,  should  quit  their  native 
x^ontry,  and  settle  in  Ghiul,  at  this  juncture, — at  this  juncture, 
I  say,  vhen  they  were  so  much  wanted,  and  likely  to  be  so 
significant,  at  home. 

A  second  proof  firom  Sidonius  Apollinaris  relates  to  Riotha- 
miis,  a  king  of  the  Britons,  in  the  time  of  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  L.  S.  ep.  9. 
and  to  whom  this  author  wrote.     Now,  this  prince  marched 
with  twelve  thousand  Britons  to  assist  the  Romans  against 
Haricus,  king  of  the  Goths,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  470,  as 
Sigebert  computes  it.     And  is  not  this  a  clear  argument,  that 
a  considerable  number  of  Britons  were  then  planted  in  Ghml, 
and  that  they  were  not  only  strong  enough  to  stand  upon  their 
own  defence,  but  to  assist  the  Romans  I    Which  strength  and 
figure  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  made  out  of  the  debris  of 
a  routed  army,  which  was  lately  forced  to  transport  them- 
aelves,  and  leave  their  country  to  the  enemy.    Besides,  in 
Sirmondus^s  Ghillican  Councils,  we  find  Mansuetus,  a  bishop 
of  the  Britons,  subscribing  to  the  first  council  at  Tours,  which 
was  held  a.  d.  461.    Thus  it  appears  the  Britons  had  then  so 
thorough  a  settlement  in  Gaul  as  to  have  a  king  and  bishops  of 
their  own :  which  was  great  encouragement  for  other  Britons 
to  go  over  and  incorporate  with  them,  when  they  found  them- 
selves so  distressed  by  the  Saxons  at  home ;  for,  unless  they 
had  such  a  stand  to  retreat  to^  a  people  beaten  out  of  heart 
would  hardly  have  ventured  into  a  foreign  country,  where  they 
migfat  {NTobiUy  have  been  forced  to  act  ofiensively,  and  dispute 
their  settlement  by  inches.     From  hence  the  learned  Dr.  Stil- 
lingfleet  concludes,  there  was  a  large  colony  of  Britons  in 
Armorica  before  those  bodies  went  over  that  were  broken  and 
routed  by  the  Saxons.    But,  as  to  the  first  colony  of  the  ^^^^» 
Annoric«  Britons,  whether  they  came  honie  in  the  begimuiig  '  ^ 
of  the  public  disturbances  here,  when  the  people  were  so  rebel- 
lious agamst  their  princes,  as  Gildas  relates,  or  whether  they 
embarked  to  assist  Gonstantine  and  his  son,  and  so  continued 
upon  the  continent,  is  hard  to  determine.    But  that  the  Bri- 
tons were  well  settled  there  before  Sampsoui  archbishop  of 
York,  and  his  company  crossed  the  seas,  is  evident  from  unuh,  Pt^ 
Matthew  Paris,  who  tells  us,  that,  m  the  heat  of  the  Saxon  ^\!^^}*^ 
persecution,  this  archbishop  trani^rted  hunselfy  and  retired  liiw.p.  199. 

VOL.  I.  h 
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to  his  coimtrymen  in  Ghuilish  Britain ;  where  he  had  an  bo- 

nourable  reception,  and,  upon  the  vacancy  of  the  see  of  Dole, 

was  made  archbishop  of  that  province.      This  election  of 

taif  Ecd"   Sampson  to  the  metropolitical  church  of  Dole,  is  aasigned 

AniiQuit.     by  the  learned  primate  Usher  to  the  year  of  our  Lord  522. 

^'  And  thus  much  shall  suffice  for  the  first  period  of  Chiistuuiity 

in  this  island,  till  the  conversion  of  the  Saxons. 


THB    END   OF   THE    FIRST    BOOK. 
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I  HATB  already  related  the  misfortunes  of  the  island  upon  the  63. 
Saxon  invasion,  and  to  what  a  d^ree  of  distress  the  British  T^  ^ST 
Ghorch  and  State  was  then  reduced.    But  notwithstanding 'SIuom. 
tlie  prevalency  of  paganism  within  the  enemy^s  conquest,  yet 
Christianity,  as  we  have  reason  to  believe,  was  not  totally 
extinguished  even  there.    Malmesbury  informs  us,  that  many  Do  Rcgib. 
of  the  Britons  submitted  to  Gerdic,  king  of  the  West  Saxons.  ^'  ^' 
Those  who  yielded  in  this  manner  were  probably  the  British 
peasantry,  whose  circumstances,  though  too  low  to  keep  up 
the  face  of  a  Church,  yet  many  of  them  were  constant  to  their  oodwm  do 
rdigion,  and  endeavoured  the  conversion  of  the  Saxons.    Thus  ^^^'  /a 
Offi^  of  the  royal  Saxon  blood,  is  said  to  have  turned  Ohristian 
at  the  instructions  of  some  pious  Britons.      This  is  farther  Hunster  in 
confinned  by  the  letters  of  St.  Gregory  the  Oreat,  to  Theodoric    ^™^' 
and  Theodobert,  kings  of  the  Franks;  where,  complaining  of 
the  negligence  of  the  French  to  propagate  the  Qospel,  he  has 
these  words :  *'  We  are  informed,'*^  says  he,  **  that  through  the  Ept^.  i.  5. 
mercy  of  Qod  the  English  nation  is  desirous  to  turn  Christian ;  ^  ^' 
but  the  clergy  of  your  nation,  notwithstanding  their  ndghbour* 
hood,  refuse  to  assist  them  in  their  good  motions,  and  encou- 
rage their  piety .'^    And  in  his  letter  to  queen  Brunechild,  he  ibid.  c.  159. 
gives  her  to  understand,  that  the  English  were  very  willing  to  £i^,^*^' 
quit  their  paganism,  and  6ome  into  the  Church ;  but  that  the 
French  cleigy  wanted  the  compassion  of  their  character,  and 
todc  no  care  to  forward  that  people  in  their  good  dispositions. 

L  2 
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Now,  whence  should  this  indination  to  Ohristiaiiity  in  the 
Saxons  proceed,  bat  from  the  infonnation  they  had  received 
from  the  Briipns,  who  lived  amongst  them,  or,  at  least,  from 
the  influence  of  their  example !  This  neglect  of  the  French 
was,  not  long  after,  supplied  by  the  industry  of  Gregory  the 
Great,  whom  Gk>d  was  pleased  to  make  very  instrumental  in 
the  conversion  of  the  Saxons  in  this  island.  And  here  it  will 
be  proper  to  relate,  from  what  a  slender  occasion  this  great 
blessing  took  its  first  rise. 
^^*  St.  Gregoiy,  before  his  advancement  to  the  see  of  Home, 

Grecor.*  1. 1!  happened  one  day  to  walk  through  the  market  where  they  sold 
^*  slaves,  and  here,  taking  notice  that  certain  youths  of  fine  fea- 

tures and  complexion,  and  well  dressed,  were  set  to  sale,  he 
asked  the  merchant  that  disposed  of  them  what  countrymen 
they  were.  He  answered,  ^^  They  came  from  Britain,  and 
that  all  the  country  had  such  good  skins,  and  the  same  advan- 
tage of  person.'*^  Upon  this,  Ghegory  enquired  whether  these 
ishnders  were  Christians  or  heathens.  The  merchant  told 
him,  ^^  They  lived  under  the  unhappiness  of  heathenism.^  Then 
Gregory,  fetching  a  deep  sigh,  said,  ^^  It  was  a  lamentable  con- 
sideration, that  the  prince  of  darkness  should  be  master  of  so 
much  beauty,  and  have  so  many  graceful  persons  in  his  posses- 
sion, and  that  so  fine  an  outside  should  have  nothing  of  God^s 
S4.  grace  to  ftumish  it  within.^  The  seeing  these  youths  made  a 
great  impression  upon  St.  Gregory^s  piety,  who  from  this  time 
projected  the  Saxon  conversion. 
Si.  Ort^orjf  Soon  after,  therefore,  he  applies  himself  to  pope  Benedict, 
^^ABom^^^^  earnestly  requested  that  some  persons  might  be  sent  to 
w^M^^Oi  preach  Ohristianity  in  Britain.  And  perceivmg  nobody  wilHng 
to  undertake  the  mission,  he  ofiered  himself  for  the  service, 
with  the  pope^s  permission.  The  pope  at  last  gave  him  leave ; 
and  he  set  forward  for  his  voyage,  though  with  the  great 
regret  of  the  clergy  and  people  at  Rome.  He  had  not  been 
gone  above  two  or  three  days,  before  the  pope  had  a  remon- 
strance delivered  him  in  the  streets,  for  sending  off  Qregoijj 
and  therefore  was  forced  to  recal  him. 

About  seven  years  after  this  time,  when  Benedict  above- 
mentioned  and  Pelagius  the  second  were  dead,  and  Gregory 
promoted  to  the  papal  chair,  he  resolved  to  do  that  by  others 
id«m  L2    ^^^^  ^^  hitherto  been  impracticable  for  himself;   which 
c.  83.*         Christian  design  he  began  to  put  in  execution  in  the  fourth 
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year  of  his  pontificate.   For  this  purpose  he  dispatched  Augus-  Ht 
tine  into  Britain,  with  several  other  monks  of  his  own  monas-  a!?!^ 
teiy  ;   who,  setting  forward  at  his  command,  began  to  disrelish  ^J^JJJJJl 
their  employment  after  a  few  days^  travelling,  and  to  sinkawif. 
onder   the  difficulty  of  the  undertaking.    Growing  thus  dis- 
couraged^ they  concluded  it  more  advisable  to  return  than  to 
make  a  long  voyage  to  a  savage,  unpolished,  and  infidel  nation, 
where,  besides  other  disadvantages,  they  did  not  so  much  as 
understand  their  language.    This  resolution  being  taken,  they 
immediately  send  Augustine  the  monk  to  Rome,  to  entreat  the 
pope  that  they  might  have  liberty  to  come  home,  and  not  be 
obliged  to  prosecute  so  fatiguing  and  dangerous  a  voyage,  and  Bede,  Ee- 
which  was  so  unlikely  to  answer  in  the  success.   Pope  Gregory  lT'c.  23. 
finding  Us  missionaries  thus  dispirited,  writes  them  a  letter  to  ^^^  vit 
encourage  them,  which  runs  thus : —  ^^^isp*'-  ^  ^ 

*^  G rqrory,  the  servant  of  those  that  serve  God,  greeting,  &c.  ▲.  o.  596. 
Since  it  were  better  not  to  enter  upon  a  worthy  design,  than 
to  break  off  that  which  is  commendably  begun ;  for  this  rea- 
son, my  dear  sons,  you  ought  to  exert  yourselves  to  the  utmost 
to  finish  that  great  work,  which,  by  the  grace  of  Gh>d,  you  have 
engaged  in.    Do  not  let  the  fat^e  of  the  voyage,  nor  the 
censures  of  ill  men,  discourage  you ;  but  press  forward  in  your 
business  with  aU  the  zeal  and  application  imaginable,  being 
well  assured  that  the  troublesomeness  of  the  employment  will 
be  rewarded  with  eternal  glory  in  heaven.    I  have  sent  Augus- 
tine back  to  you,  and  made  him  your  abbot,  requiring  you  to 
sobmit  entirely  to  his  directions;  for  I  know  he  will  CTJoin 
you  nothing  but  what  is  serviceable  to  your  best  interest.  Gh)d 
Almighty  take  you  into  his  protection,  and  grant  that  I  may 
see  the  success  of  your  labours,  even  after  I  am  dead :    for 
though  my  circumstances  will  not  give  me  leave  to  go  along 
with  you,  and  bear  a  part  in  the  fatigue,  yet  I  hope  afterwards 
to  have  a  share  in  the  reward,  because  I  want  no  inclination  to  B^de,  Bed. 
engage.     God  Almighty  have  you  in  his  good  keeping.    Dated  ^^^  ^' 
the  tenth  of  the  calends  of  August,  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  lUd.  c.  34. 
our  sovereign  lord  Mauritius  Tiberius,^  &c. 

This  holy  pope  wrote  another  letter  to  Etherins,  archbiahop 
of  Aries,  to  give  Augustine  and  his  company  a  friendly  recep- 
tion, and  to  furnish  them  for  their  voyage  with  what  conveni- 
ences lay  in  his  way.    This  letter,  as  appears  by  the  date,  was 


written  at  the  same  time  with  the  other.    His  holiness  like-  Epitt.  Or*- 

flor  1  5 

wise  wrote  to  the  king  and  queen  of  the  Franks,  to  assist  them  ^' ai.  A9. 
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with  their  countenance  and  directions,  and  not  to  let  them 
sufier  for  want  of  necessaries.  By  the  strength  of  these 
reconunendations,  they  were  everywhere  entertained  with  great 
civility  and  respect,  and  furnished  with  several  interpreters ; 

De  Pnuoi.  from  whenoo  we  may  collect,  as  bishop  Godwin  observes,  that 
' '  ^'  '  the  language  of  the  English  and  Franks  was  much  the  same  at 
that  time :  which  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose,  since  these 
two  nations  were  both  of  German  original,  and  made  their 
removal  into  Britain  and  Gaul  much  about  the  same  time,  it 
being  not  above  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  since  the  Saxons, 
who  moved  first,  transplanted  themselves. 

And  now  Augustine  the  monk,  and  his  companions,  having 
recovered  their  spirits  by  his  holiness^s  letters  and  recom* 
mendation,  pursued  their  journey  through  France,  and  then 
embarking,  arrived  in  Britain,  in  the  isle  of  Thanet.  At  this 
time  Ethelbert  reigned  in  Kent,  his  dominions  reaching,  as 

Bede,  Eo-    Bcdo  observcs,  as  &r  as  the  Humber :  not  but  that  the  kinir- 

tIai.  Hist. 

i  1.  c.  25.  doms  of  the  East  Saxons  and  the  East  Angles  were  now  in 
being;  but  Ethelbert,  being  a  more  potent  prince  than  the 

A.  D.  597.  ^^^^  ^^  some  of  these  petty  kings  for  his  homagers.  Augus- 
tine, landing  thus  in  the  isle  of  Thanet,  sent  some  of  his 
French  interpreters  to  king  Ethelbert,  acquainting  him  that  he 
came  from  Bome  upon  the  best  message  imaginable,  and  that 
those  that  would  please  to  hear  him,  and  be  governed  by  his 
directions,  would  be  rewarded  with  immortal  happiness,  and 
reign  with  Qoi  Almighty  for  ever  in  heaven.  The  king,  re- 
ceiving this  information,  ordered  Augustine  and  his  retinue  to 
remain  in  the  isle  of  Thanet  till  they  heard  farther  from  him, 
taking  care  to  furnish  them  with  conveniences  in  the  mean 
time.  This  prince  was  then  married  to  a  Christian  queen, 
called  Bertha,  daughter  of  Ootaire  the  first,  king  of  the 

2*>^^        Franks.     She  had  the  liberty  of  religion  secured  her  by  the 

A.D.587.  articles  of  marriage.  She  had  likewise  one  Luidhardus  a 
^^*  bishop  in  her  court,  to  assist  with  his  character  and  direct  her 
conscience.  And  thus,  having  several  Christians  in  her  family, 
they  had  a  church  allowed  th«n  in  the  suburbs  of  Canterbury, 
called  St.  Martinis.  Christianity  having  this  countenance  at 
Ethelberfs  court,  we  may  reasonably  imagine  that  several  of 
the  Saxons  were  either  brought  over,  or,  at  least,  disposed  for 
oonvemion  before  the  arrival  of  Augustine.  And  thus,  by 
these  preparatory  steps,  the  missionaries^  way  was  plained, 

Regib.1.1.  and,  as  Malmesbury  speaks,  the  king's  inclinations  brought 
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aomewliat  forward  to  hearken  to  Augustine.  For  this  reason, 
Gapgrave  calb  Lnidhardus  Augnstine^s  harbinger,  and  affirms,  ^  Vit.  St. 
that  be  smoothed  his  passage,  and  made  his  enterprise  more 
practicaUe ;  which  remark  will  appear  very  reasonable  to  any 
one  that  considers  with  what  unexpected  kindness  Augustine 
was  received  at  his  first  coming. 

Some  few  days  after  their  landing,  the  king  came  hither,  ^^[^9"^ 
and  sitting  down  abroad  in  the  air,  commanded  Augustine  and pmkmamBa 
his  company  to  come  and  discourse  with  him.  The  reason  |^J^J^ 
why  he  sat  abroad  proceeded  from  a  heathenish  fimqr,  which>Mi  km^ 
made  him  decline  trusting  himself  in  a  house  with  these  stran- 
gers ;  for  fear,  if  they  had  dealt  in  the  Uack  .art,  they  might 
have  surprised  his  understanding,  and  proved  too  hard  for  him. 
Bat  these  good  men,  as  Bede  continues,  held  no  comspoDdr 
ence  with  the  deyil,  but  had  their  authority  and  credentials 
from  Heaven.  When  they  were  introduced  to  the  king,  they 
carried  a  silver  cross  for  their  banner,  together  with  the  pic- 
ture of  our  blessed  Saviour ;  and  singing  the  Divine  service, 
they  put  up  their  prayers  to  Ood  Almighty  for  his  blessing 
upon  themselves,  and  those  they  came  to  convert.  And  now, 
the  king  making  them  a  sign  to  sit  down,  they  opened  their 
commission,  and  preached  the  Gk)qpel  to  him  and  his  whole 
retinue ;  when  they  had  left  speaking,  he  told  them  the  pro- 
posals they  made  were  noble  and  inviting,  but  being  new  to 
him  at  present,  and  uncertain,  he  could  not  abandon  the  an- 
cient religion  of  the  English,  and  become  their  proselyte. 
However,  says  he,  since  you  have  undertaken  a  long  voyage, 
and  ventured  yourselves  with  a  strange  nation,  upon  motives 
of  kindness  and  good  nature ;  and  that  you  might  communi- 
cate those  truths  to  us,  which  you  esteem  most  valuable  and 
important;  we  shall  be  so  &r  from  giving  you  any  trouble, 
that  you  may  be  assured  of  a  friendly  entertainment.  And, 
besidies,  we  shall  not  hinder  you  from  preaching  to  our  sub- 
jects, and  gaining  as  many  over  to  your  belief  as  you  can.  The 
king  performed  his  promise,  ftimished  them  with  houses  in 
Osnterbury,  the  capital  of  his  kingdom,  and  supplied  them 
with  other  conveniences.  When  they  drew  near  the  city  of 
Oanterbury,  they  are  said  to  have  sung  this  hymn  :  *^  O  Lord,  Du.  9. 16. 
according  to  all  thy  righteousness,  we  beseech  thee,  let  thine 
anger  and  thy  fiiry  be  turned  away  from  this  city,  and  from  thy 
1k^  place ;  for  we  have  sinned.    Hallelujah.^ 
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^*^^  Baromus,  in  transcribing  this  passage  of  Beds,  frUs  into 

▲.D.'597.     some  tragical  reflections  upon  the  condition  of  the  modem 
^^'  Church  of  England.     He  represents  the  case  as  if  the  English, 

in  his  time,  had,  in  a  manner,  apostatised  from  Christianitjr, 
and  turned  monsters  in  belief:  but,  ¥fith  due  respect  to 
the  cardinal'^s  memory,  his  declamation  runs  strangely  upon 
misapplication.  For  the  terms  of  communion  stand  by  no 
means  upon  the  same  foot  they  did  in  Gregory  the  Qroat^s 
time :  to  give  an  instance  or  two  from  the  matter  before  us : 
And  here  Baronius  takes  notice,  that  Augustine  the  English 
Apostle  was  a  monk,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  missionaries 
were  of  the  same  order ;  that  they  appeared  at  their  audience, 
and  made  their  entry  into  Canterbury  with  the  cross,  and  the 
picture  of  our  Saviour  carried  before  them ;  and  then  he  com- 
plains that  these  things  are  all  forgotten  and  laid  aside  by  the 
modem  English.  To  speak  to  this  charge  by  parts ; 
Tk»  amdi-  It  may  be  replied,  in  the  first  place,  as  to  a  monastic  life, 
[H^^IjSi  0^  that  the  Church  of  England  has  not  declared  against  it  in  any 
^l^^ij^^  of  her  articles.  Besides,  the  cardinal  may  remember  that  the 
Cfr«ffoij  Oe  dissolution  of  abbeys  here  was  an  act  of  the  State,  and  not  of 
the  Church ;  that  it  was  prior  to  the  Reformation,  and  carried 
on  by  a  prince  and  parliament  of  the  Boman  communion  in  all 
points,  exceptmg  the  supremacy. 

Secondly,  as  to  the  cross  and  our  Savionr^s  picture,  the 
Church  of  England  has  a  great  regard  for  both  of  them,  and 
makes  use  of  the  first  in  the  solemn  administration  of  baptism. 
It  is  true,  we  dare  not  carry  our  respects  to  the  lengths  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  And  if  we  examine  the  passage  in  Bede, 
though  we  find  St.  Augustine  and  his  company  carried  the 
cross  and  our  Saviour^s  picture  in  their  procession,  yet  there 
is  not  the  least  intimation  that  they  worshipped  them.  Nay,  it 
is  plain  that  image-worship  was  none  of  the  doctrine  of  Rome 
in  that  age ;  for  pope  Or^rory  the  Oreat  determines  flatly 
against  it :  it  is  in  his  letter  to  Serenus,  bishop  of  Marseilles. 
I  shall  translate  so  much  of  it  as  concerns  this  matter. 

'*  I  am  lately  informed,^  says  St.  Gregory,  *'  that,  upon  your 
taking  notice  that  some  people  worshipped  images,  you  ordered 
the  Church  pictures  to  be  broken  and  thrown  away.  Now, 
though  I  conunended  you  for  your  zeal  in  preventing  the 
adoration  of  any  thing  made  with  hands :  yet,  in  my  opinion, 
those  pictures  should  not  have  been  broken  in  pieces.    For  the 
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design  of  pictoreB  in  churches  is  to  instruct  the  iDiterat-e,  that 
pec^le  may  read  that  in  the  paint,  which  they  have  not  educa- 
tion enough  to  do  in  the  book.  In  my  judgment,  therefore,  66. 
brother,  you  are  obliged  to  find  out  a  temper,  to  let  the  pictures 
stand  in  the  Church,  and  likewise  to  forbid  the  congregation 
the  worship  of  them :  that,  by  this  provision,  those  who  are  not 
bred  to  letters  may  be  acquainted  with  the  Scripture  history ; 
and  the  people,  on  the  other  side,  preserved  from  the  criminal  £p|,^  q_ 
excess  of  worshipping  images.^  ^ '•  «P- 1®* 

And  in  another  letter  of  his  to  the  same  bishop,  he  seems  to 
intimate  that  religious  pictures  were  placed  in  the  churches, 
partly  in  condescension  to  the  heathens,  and  to  encourage 
them  to  Christianity.  Therefore,  as  he  is  dissatisfied  with 
Serenus^s  conduct  in  breaking  the  pictures,  so,  on  the  other 
side,  he  advises  him  to  inform  his  people  rightly  in  this  matter, 
convincing  them  by  the  authority  of  Scripture,  that  no  pro- 
duction of  human  art  is  to  be  adored ;  because  it  is  written, 
^  Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  Gkxi,  and  him  only  shalt 
thou  serve.^  (Luke  iv.  8.)  "In  short,^  says  he,  "let  no 
statnaiy  or  painter  be  discouraged  in  their  profession,  but  take 
aU  imaginable  care  that  nothing  made  by  them  be  honoured  to 
adoration.  Thus,  by  this  temper,  the  understandings  of  the 
unlearned  may  be  instructed,  and  their  aSbctions  warmed  at 
the  sight  of  church  pictures ;  and  our  worship  at  the  same 
time  be  all  of  it  reserved  for  Ood,  and  directed  to  the  Holy  ^^  q 
Trinity.''  Sb!^.*  qT?! 

Farther,  St.  Gregory  did  not  cany  the  supremacy  up  to  the 
pretensions,  since  inosted  on  by  the  court  of  Rome.  This  we 
may  Curly  collect  from  his  complaint  against  John,  bishop  of 
Constantinople,  for  taking  the  tide  of  universal  bishop  upon 
him.  This,  in  his  letter  to  Constantia  the  empress,  he  inveighs 
against  as  great  pride  and  presumption  in  his  brother  and 
feDow-bishop,  John.  He  declares  against  this  haughty  tide, 
as  a  contradiction  to  the  tenor  of  the  Gospel,  an  infraction  of  Ep|,|,  1 4, 
the  canons,  and  an  injury  to  the  whole  Catholic  Church.  ^P*  ^• 

And  that  Gregory  may  not  be  thought  to  comphin  against 
the  bishop  of  Constantinople,  only  for  usurping  above  the  pri- 
vilege of  his  see,  and  taking  a  tide  which  belonged  to  none 
but  the  bishop  of  Rome ;  that  this  was  not  the  meaning  of 
his  remonstrance,  is  evident  from  his  letter  to  the  emperor 
Mauritius.  By  this  letter  it  appears  that  Cyriacus,  bishop  of 
Constantinople,  had  made   use  of  the  same  pompous  style 
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began  by  John,  Us  predecessor.  Now  it  seems  the  emperor, 
being  informed  that  Gregory  had  not  reoeiYed  Gyriacm^s 
agents  with  that  regard  that  was  usual,  and  expected,  he 
advises  the  pope  to  treat  them  in  a  more  friendly  manner, 
and  not  to  insist  upon  the  punctualities  in  style  so  far  as  to 
give  a  scandal  about  a  title,  and  fall  out  about  a  few  syllables. 
To  this  the  pope  replies,  **that  the  innovation  of  the  stjde 
was  not  much  in  the  quantity  and  alphabet ;  but  the  bulk  of 
the  iniquity  was  weighty  enough  to  sink  and  destroy  all.  And 
therefore  I  am  bold  to  say,^  says  he,  ^'  that  whoever  uses  or 
afiects  the  style  of  universal  bishop,  has  the  pride  and  cha- 
racter of  Antichrist,  and  is  in  some  manner  his  harbinger  in 
this  haughty  quality  of  mounting  himself  above  the  rest  of  his 
order.  And,  indeed,  both  the  one  and  the  other  seem  to  spUt 
upon  the  same  rock :  for,  as  pride  makes  Antichrist  strain 
his  pretensions  up  to  Godhead,  so,  whoever  is  ambitious  'to  be 
called  the  only  or  universal  prelate,  prefers  himself  to  a  distin- 

g  .  guishing  superiority,  and  rises  as  it  were  upon  the  ruins  of  the 

1. 6.  cp.  so/rest."" 

And  in  his  letter  to  Anastatius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  he  has 
these  words  upon  the  same  subject :  ^*  Cyriacus  and  myself 
can  never  be  made  friends,  and  come  to  any  good  understand- 
ing, unless  he  is  willing  to  give  up  the  vanity  and  usurpation 
of  his  style.  This  is  a  point  of  the  last  importance,  neither 
can  we  comply  with  the  innovation,  without  betraying  religion 
and  adulterating  the  faith  of  the  Catholic  Church :  for,  not 
to  mention  the  invasion  upon  the  honour  of  your  character,  if 
any  one  bishop  must  have  the  title  of  universal,  if  that  uni- 

Epist  L  6    ^^^^  prelate  should  happen  to  miscarry,  the  whole  Ghurdi 

ep.  24.        must  sink  with  him,^  &c. 

And  in  his  letter  to  Eulogius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  we  have 
more  to  the  same  purpose.  Here  pope  Gregory  complains  to 
this  patriarch  for  saluting  him  with  the  title  of  universal  bishop 
in  his  superscription.  *'  I  beg  of  you,^  says  he,  ^^  not  to  sahite 
me  in  such  language  for  the  future;  for  by  giving  another 
more  than  belongs  to  him,  you  lessen  yourself.  As  for  me, 
I  am  but  a  brother  of  the  order,  neither  do  I  desire  to  flourish 
in  respect,  but  in  behaviour :  nor  do  I  reckon  that  an  honour 
to  myself,  which  is  paid  me  at  the  expense  and  prejudice  of 
my  brethren.  My  reputation  lies  in  the  honour  of  the  univer» 
sal  Church,  and  in  preserving  the  dignity  of  the  rest  of  the 
prelates.     I  am  only  then  respected  to  my  satisfaction,  when 
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every  one  else  has  the  privileges  of  his  character  secured  to 
him.  Now,  if  your  holiness,^  for  so  he  calls  the  patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  *^  treats  me  with  the  title  of  universal  bishop,  you 
ezdude  yourself  from  an  equality  of  privilege.  But  pray  let 
us  have  none  of  this.  Let  us  not  feed  our  vanity  with  pomp- 
ous ^plications ;  for  this  is  the  way  to  weaken  the  grace  of 
charily,  and  disserve  ns  in  our  best  qualities.  Your  holiness 
may  remember,  that  this  style  of  universal  bishop  was  offered 
my  predeoessors  by  the  Council  of  Ghalcedon,  and  by  some 
other  prelates,  several  times  since ;  but  none  of  them  would 
ever  receive  the  compliment,  or  make  use  of  the  tide,  but  chose 
rather  to  maintain  the  honour  of  the  whole  episcopal  college ; 
looking  upon  this  as  the  best  expedient  to  preserve  themselves  67. 
in  the  esteem  of  God  AJmighty.''  ^^\  j 

1  might  instance  in  several  other  particulars ;  but  history,  q>*  so. 
and  not  dispute,  being  the  principal  business  of  this  work,  I 
shall  carry  on  the  controversy  no  farther. 

To  return  to  Bede ;  where  we  are  told,  that  as  soon  as  Bede,  Hiit 
Augustine  and   his  company  were   brought  to  the  houses 
assigned  them,  they  immediately  began  to  govern  themselves 
by  the  primitive  and  apostolical  practice,  spending  their  time 
in  prayer,  ftsting,  and  other  exercises  of  discipline,  preaching 
as  hst  as  opportunity  presented ;  and  living  in  a  noble  con- 
tempt of  secular  interest,  receiving  nothing  from  those  they 
instructed  but  bare  necessaries,  acting  up  to  their  own  doc- 
trine in  all  instances  of  duty ;  and  being  ready  to  undergo  any 
hardship,  even  to  the  loss  of  life,  in  defence  of  the  truths  thej 
published.     This  holy  conduct  was  quickly  answered  with  sue-  iTm^  EtM- 
oess ;  several  of  the  pagans  were  gained  to  baptism,  being  ffnatHu,^ 
diarmed  with  their  behaviour  and  doctrine.     On  the  east  side  J^^ 
of  Oanterbutry,  near  the  town,  stood  St.  Martin'*s  church  «erfatf. 
above-mentioned ;  it  was  built  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  and 
was  the  place  where  queen  Bertha,  and  the  Christian  part  of 
her  court,  used  to  meet.     This  congregation  was  now  joined 
by  St.  Augustine  and  the  other  missionaries,  who  prayed,  a.  d.  597. 
preached,  baptized,  and  performed  all  the  solemn  offices  of 
religion  here.    To  this  church  they  were  confined  at  first,  till 
the  king  was  converted.    But  when  the  exemplariness  of  their  Amdi$ie 
life,  the  reasonableness  of  their  doctrine,  together  with  the  ^^^ 
force  of  their  miracles,  had  persuaded  this  prince  to  to™^^^|J^ 
Christian,  and  be  baptized,  then  their  liberty  was  enlaif^. 
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they  had  a  numerous  audience  every  day,  and  a  great  many  of 
the  Saxons  quitted  their  paganism  and  came  into  the  Church. 
Now  though  the  king  was  extremely  pleased  with  the  conver- 
sion of  his  subjects,  yet  he  compeUed  nobody  to  his  own  belief^ 
only  bestowing  more  countenance  and  affection  upon  those 
that  were  proselyted  to  Christianity :  for  he  had  learned  from 
Augustine  and  his  other  instructors,  that  force  and  dragoon- 
ing was  not  the  method  of  the  Gospel ;  that  the  religion  of 
our  Saviour  was  to  make  its  way  by  argument  and  persuasion ; 
to  be  matter  of  choice,  and  not  of  compulsion.  Soon  after 
this,  the  king  provided  these  holy  missionaries  with  lodgings 
in  Canterbury,  suitable  to  their  character  and  employment,  and 
made  them  easy  in  their  circumstances. 

Having  made  so  successful  a  progress  in  Britain,  Augustine 
B^,  1. 1.    crossed  the  seas  into  France,  travelled  to  Aries,  and,  pursuant 
He  travdt    to  St.  Grogory'^s  orders,  was  consecrated  metropolitan  of  the 
j^and    English  nation  by  Etherius  archbishop  of  that  city.     Being 
toomaft^    thus  qualified,  he  set  sail  for  Britain,  and  inmiediately  di&- 
Britain.      patched  Laurentius  a  priest,  and  a  monk  called  Peter,  to 
Home,  to  inform  his  holiness  of  the  conversion  of  the  English, 
and  of  his  own  consecration  at  Aries.    He  likewise  gave  them 
instructions  to  desire  the  pope^s  resolution  of  several  ques- 
tions.    He  received  satisfaction  upon  the  points  requested.     I 
ii>>d'  shall  mention  some  of  them  from  Bede. 

His  first  question  is,  how  the  bishops  ought  to  manage 
themselves,  with  respect  to  their  clergy,  and  in  what  manner 
and  proportion  the  distributions  of  what  was  offered  by  the 
faithful  ought  to  be  made. 
TT^  pope'i       The  pope'*s  answer  was  this :  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
Ai^ZtMs  Church  to  divide  the  offerings  or  presents  of  the  laity  into  four 
v^^*f^'     parts ;  one  of  which  was  to  be  for  the  bishop,  to  support  his 
family,  and  put  him  in  a  condition  to  Kve  hospitably ;  another 
part  was  to  be  divided  amongst  the  clergy ;  a  third  part  was 
to  be  given  to  the  poor ;  and  a  fourth  reserved  for  repairing 
the  churches.    But  then  he  tells  him,  that  there  was  some- 
thing particular  in  his  case ;  for,  being  under  a  monastic  rule, 
he  ought  to  be  governed  by  the  forms  of  that  institution,  and 
not  live  separately  from  the  rest  of  the  cleigy ;  and,  therefore, 
it  would  be  his  duty  to  conform  to  the  practice  of  the  Primi- 
tive Church,  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Aposdes,  where  it 
Act!  4. 32.  is  said  of  the  converts,  *^  that  none  of  them  said  that  ou^t  of 
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tlie  things  which  he  possessed  was  his  own,  but  they  had  all 
things  common.^  He  advises  him  farther,  to  inspect  the 
manners  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  clergy ;  to  keep  them 
strictly  to  their  respective  duties  in  the  Church ;  and  take 
care  not  only  for  their  maintenance,  but  that  they  may  be  in- 
oSensive  and  exemplary  in  every  part  of  their  behaviour. 

His  second  question  was,  that,  since  there  was  a  diversity  in 
the  solonn  service  of  the  Church,  the  Gallican  and  Roman 
Church  not  being  uniform  in  this  matter ;  he  desired  to  know 
how  he  was  to  manage  in  this  affikir. 

The  pope'^s  answer  was,  that  he  was  left  to  his  own  choice 
in  this  case ;  that  he  might  select  what  he  thought  fit  from 
the  Churches  of  Christendom,  always  preferring  that  which  he 
judged  most  acceptable  to  God  Almighty,  and  suitable  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  place.  But  something  of  this  has  been 
mentioned  already. 

In  his  third  question,  he  desires  to  be  informed,  what 
punishment  ought  to  be  inflicted  upon  those  that  stole  any 
thing  from  the  Church. 

To  this  the  pope  answers ;  first,  by  distinguishing  between 
oovetousness  and  necessity :  that  those  who  stole  out  of  the 
latter  motive  ought  to  have  a  gentler  punishment ;  that  the 
vrfiole  proceeding  should  be  managed  with  charity  and  temper, 
and  nothing  of  heat  nor  passion  appear  in  the  discipline.  And 
being  applied  to  concerning  the  measure  of  the  restitution,  he 
answers ;  God  forbid  the  Church  should  receive  more  than  she 
lost,  or  make  her  advantage  out  of  the  trifles  of  this  world.        68. 

Augustine  puts  another  question,  and  desires  to  be  informed 
at  what  distance  of  consanguinity  it  is  lawful  to  marry. 

Pope  Gregory  bars  this  relation  no  farther  than  cousin-ger- 
mans ;  so  that  one  remove  from  this  nearness  of  blood  leaves 
the  parties  at  liberty  to  intermarry ;  which  is  more  than  the 
present  Church  of  Rome  allows  of. 

His  next  question  is  concerning  the  ordination  of  a  bishop ; 
whether  in  case  the  length  of  the  journey  makes  it  inconve- 
nient for  the  bishops  of  foreign  dioceses  to  meet,  the  solemnity 
of  the  consecration  ou^t  to  be  performed  by  a  single  bishop. 

To  this  St.  Gregory  replies ;  that  in  regard  St.  Augustine 
was  now  the  only  bishop  in  the  English  Church,  it  was  im- 
practicable for  him  to  have  any  assistant  at  the  first  consecra- 
tion ;  but  when  any  French  bishops  happened  to  travel  into 
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Kent,  he  advised  they  might  join  in  the  office,  so  far  as  to  be 
witnesses  of  the  solemnity.  But  after  the  English  Church  was 
once  furnished  with  a  number  of  bishops  in  the  neighbourhood, 
then  no  clergyman  ought  to  be  promoted  to  the  episcopal 
character,  without  three  or  four  of  that  order  at  his  con- 
secration. 

Augustine  inquires  farther,  how  he  ought  to  manage  with 
respect  to  the  bishops  of  Gaul  and  Britain. 

The  pope  tells  him,  that  he  allows  him  no  manner  of  juris- 
diction over  the  French  bishops,  because  the  archbishops  of 
Aries  had  received  the  pall  from  his  predeceasors  for  a  long 
time ;  of  which  privilege  the  pope  did  not  think  it  lawful  to 
deprive  them*     The  French  bishops,  therefore,  were  to  be 
treated  upon  the  level,  and  nothing  ofibred  but  by  way  rf 
Deut.  23.     advice  and  persuasion ;  for  *'  nobody  ought  to  put  a  sickle  into 
his  neighbour's  standing  com.^      But  as  to  the  bishops  of 
Britain,  he  puts  them  all  under  St.  Augustine's  jurisdiction. 
The  other  questions  put  by  Augustine  I  shall  pass  over. 
To  proceed  to  the  English  Church.     And  here  Baronius 
observes,  that  the  new  converts  were  baptized  the  Christmas 
after  the  arrival  of  Augustine.    This  observation  of  the  cardi- 
nal is  made  good  by  Gr^[ory  the  Oreat's  letter  to  Eulogius, 
Gregor.       patriarch  of  Alexandria ;  in  which,  among  other  things,  he 
^30^'  ^'    informs  him  of  the  success  of  Augustine  the  monk  upon  the 
Enj^ish.    He  tells  him,  he  had  received  an  account  of  the  pro- 
gress of  this  undertaking ;  that  Augustine  and  his  company 
were  so  supematurally  assisted  in  their  mission,  and  worked 
so  many  miracles,  that  in  this  respect  they  seemed  to  come  up 
almost  to  the  character  of  an  apostle ;  that  on  the  festival  of 
A.  D.  698.    our  Saviour's  nativity  last  past,  there  was  above  ten  thousand 
of  the  English  baptized. 

And  here  we  may  take  notice  of  the  cardinal's  remark,  that 
Augustine  was  consecrated  a  bishop  before  his  arrival  in 
Britain,  as  this  letter  seems  plainly  to  intimate :  and  if  so, 
Bede  must  be  mistaken,  in  reporting  Augustine  travelled  6om 
Britain  to  Aries,  for  an  episcopal  character ;  for,  according  to 
this  letter,  he  was  consecrated  in  France,  at  his  first  voyage 
hither.  Besides,  Viigilius,  and  not  Etherius,  was  bishop  of 
BtfOB-  Aries  at  this  time.  But  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  century, 
Sect!  26.'  the  cardinal  seems  to  quit  the  authority  of  pope  Gregory's 
epistle,  and  rely  upon  Bede ;  for  here  he  tells  us,  that  Angus- 
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tine,  pmsiiant  to  the  pope^s  instractions,  went  from  Britain  to  ^^^'^'^^ 

A_2„^         ,.  f .    *^  A.  D.  601. 

Aite  for  his  consecration.  Sect.  26. 

Angostine,  in  his  application  above-mentioned  to  pope 
Gr^ory,  desired  he  might  be  funished  with  some  more  assist- 
ance :  the  pope  complied  with  this  request ;  and  when  Peter 
and  Lanrentins  came  back  for  Britain,  his  holiness  sent  Mel-  ^-  <>•  ^<)i- 
fitns,  Justus,  Paulinus,  RuBBnianus,  and  several  others  along 
with  them,  and  furnished  them  with  church  plate,  vestments, 
rdiCB,  and  habits  for  the  cleigy,  books,  and  whatever  else  was 
requisite  for  the  service  and  ornament  of  religion.  He  like- 
wise wrote  to  Augustine,  ^ving  him  to  understand  that  he 
bad  ordered  him  a  pall,  and  laid  down  some  directions  about 
the  settling  episcopal  sees  in  Britain.  The  pope  likewise  re-  s^*  i-  '• 
commended  those  that  were  travelling  for  Britdn  to  Gotaire, 
Brunechild,  Theodorick,  and  Theodobert,  kings,  and  queen  of 
the  Franks. 

And  here,  the  sending  the  pall  to  Augustine,  sinoe  it  is  the 
fint  tame  we  have  hitherto  met  with  it,  may  not  be  an  tmsea- 
aonable  occaeaon  to  dilate  upon  this  usage.    I  shaU  therefore  7i«  amti- 
entertain  the  reader  a  little  with  the  form,  antiqui^,  and^f^oe 
dedgn  of  this  distinction  of  habit ;  by  whom  it  was  originally  ^' 
given,  and  the  great  consequences  it  has  drawn  along  with  it. 

The  pall,  «b  Harpsfield  describes  it,  is  a  small  piece  of  HarpcfieU, 
wooDen  ckyth,  put  on  the  archbishop^s  shoulders,  when  he  d^!' Anglic. 
officiates,  and  lies  over  the  rest  of  his  habit.     It  is  not  at  all  ^*  ^'  p*  ^' 
omamMited  with  any  rich  dye,  but  is  just  of  the  same  colour 
the  sheep  wore  it :  it  is  laid  upon  St.  Peter^s  tomb  by  the 
bishc^  0^  Rome,  and  then  sent  away  to  the  respective  metro- 
pcditans.    This  ancient  ceremony  is  supposed  to  signify  these 
two  things :  first,  that  the  archbbhop  may  not  grow  vain  upon 
the  pompoosness  of  his  habit ;  and  that  by  looking  upon  the 
homelin^  of  the  pall,  the  gold  tissue  and  jewels  about  him 
may  not  aflfect  his  fancy,  and  make  an  unservioeaUe*  impres- 
sion.   The  other  lesson  held  forth  in  the  emblem  was,  that  the 
prelate  considering  the  pall  was  taken  from  St.  Peter^s  tomb 
at  Rome,  chould  be  careful  to  adhere  to  St.  Peter^s  doctrine. 
Thus  ftr  Harpsfield. 

But  the  learned  Peter  de  Marca,  archbishop  of  Paris,  has  a  J^j^^. 
much  larger  and  more  instructive  discourse  upon  this  subject,  ^'^•.^g 
As  to  the  form,  he  observes,  that  the  modem  pall  is  much  dif-  cXt.  ' 
feient  fixim  the  ancient ;  that  the  modem  one  is  nothing  but  a  69. 
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white  piece  of  wooDen  doth,  about  the  breadth  of  a  border, 
made  round,  and  thrown  over  the  shoulderB.  Upon  this  border 
there  are  two  others  of  the  same  matter  and  form,  one  of 
which  falk  down  upon  the  breast,  and  the  other  upon  the 
back,  with  each  of  them  a  red  cross,  several  crosses  of  the 
same  colour  being  likewise  upon  the  upper  part  of  it,  about  the 
shoulders.  This  pall  is  tacked  on  with  three  gold  pins.  Thus 
the  modem  &shion  of  it  is  described  by  Honorius  of  Auton, 
Hugo  a  Sancto  Victore,  and  Pope  Innocent  III.  But  the  old 
pall  was  a  rich  robe  of  state,  and  hung  down  to  the  ground, 
and  the  same  with  the  Oreek  omophorion.  This  wfia^apiov 
the  Latins  call  pallium,  which  is  a  plain  argument  that  it  was 
an  entire  garment,  and  not  only  a  few  borders.  Thus  Pehr 
Gimr.  gius  and  Qregory  I.  inform  us,  that  it  was  a  magnificent  habit, 
•ix  lia  designed  to  put  the  prelate  in  mind  that  his  life  should  answer 
up  to  the  dignity  of  his  appearance. 

The  learned  Peter  de  Marca  observes  farther,  that  the  pall 
was  part  of  the  imperial  habit ;  and  that  the  emperors  gave 
the  patriarchs  leave  to  wear  it.    Thus,  Constantine^s  Donation, 
inserted  in  Qratian^s  Decretum,  informs  us,  that  the  use  of  the 
De  Mare^   pall  was  givou  to  the  bishop  of  Home  by  that  prince.     It  is 
Sbead.  et  *  true,  as  De  Marca  acknowledges,  this  Donation  is  a  coun- 
c™^*Mit.^6  terfeit  evidence ;  but,  for  all  that,  the  antiquity  of  it  is  not 
inconnderable,  being  extant  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Qreat 
De  MiKft,   and  Adrian  I.    And  thus  we  see,  that  the  pall^^s  being  a  &vour 
b'la^^^'^  from  the  emperor,  is  an  opinion  of  above  eight  hundred  years 
standing.    This  point  may  be  farther  proved  by  unquestionable 
Brariar.      authority;  for  the  purpose,  Liberatus  Diaconus  relates,  that 
^'  Anthimus,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  being  expelled  his  see, 

returned  the  pall  to  the  emperor  Justinian.  The  original  runs, 
**  pallium  reddidit  imperatoribus  ^^  that  is,  to  Justinian  and 
Theodora  his  empress.  Now,  nothing  can  be  plainer  than  this 
expression ;  for  what  is  returning,  but  restoring  a  thing  to  the 
person  from  whom  it  was  received !  And,  that  the  force  of  the 
argument  may  not  be  put  by  upon  pretence  that  Anthimus 
returned  the  pall  to  their  imperial  majesties  upon  the  score  of 
his  being  preferred  to  that  see  by  their  &vour  and  nomination, 
it  may  not  be  improper  to  support  the  proof  by  other  testimo- 
nies from  antiquity.  And  here  we  may  observe,  that  the  see 
of  Aries  having  received  some  distinguishing  marks  of  respect 
from  Zosimus  and  Symmachus,  bishops  of  Bome»  in  the  fifth 
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and  beginning  of  the  sixth  centuries,  Auxanius,  being  pro- 
moted to  this  metropolitical  chair  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  543, 
desired  the  privilege  of  the  pall  might  be  added  to  the  honour 
of  his  being  the  pope'^s  legate.    This  request  was  made  to  De  Mut», 
Vigilius.    And  here  ibe  pope  did  not  think  fit  to  gratify  Auxa-  [^t.  3.?5. 
nins  till  he  had  gained  the  emperor'^s  consent.     Had  it  been  c.  as.  and  36. 
done  without  such  a  permission,  it  might  have  been  looked  on  tect.  io/ 
as  a  fiulure  in  duty  and  respect  to  the  emperor.    Thus  Vigilius  vigU.  ep.  i. 
Imports  the  matter:  and,  two  years  after,  upon  his  gratifying *^  ^"^' 
Auxanius  at  the  instance  of  Ghildebert,  king  of  the  Franks, 
he  puts  this  bishop  in  mind  to  pray  for  Justinian  and  Theodora, 
in  return  for  their  consent  to  his  being  the  pope^^s  legate,  and 
receiving  the  privilege  of  the  pall.     Upon  the  death  of  Auxa- 
nius, the  pope  Vigilius,  after  having  done  his  successor  Aurelian 
the  same  honour,  wrote  a  letter  to  advise  him  to  return  his 
thanks  to  Belizarius,  for  procuring  the  emperor^s  consent  for 
this  favour.     Upon  this  De  Marca  observes,  that,  in  the  year  Vigii.  ep.5. 
595,  Gregory  I.  continued  the  legatine  power  and  the  use  of 
the  pan  to  Vigilius,  bishop  of  Aries,  without  staying  for  the 
emperor^s  consent ;  concluding  the  approbation  of  Ghildebert, 
king  of  France,  was  sufficient,  considering  it  was  customary  for 
the  bishops  of  Aries  to  be  thus  distinguished.    But  the  next 
year,  when  queen  Brunechild  requested  the  favour  of  the  pall 
for  Syagrius,  bishop  of  Autun,  the  pope,  though  not  inclined 
to  refuse  her,  delayed  the  grant  till  he  had  consulted  the  em- 
peror, by  his  agent  at  Constantinople.    After  this  he  returns 
her  an  answer  of  satisfaction,  letting  her  know,  that  he  had 
now  sent  the  pall  as  she  desired,  having  received  intelligence 
by  his  nuncio  that  the  emperor  had  given  his  consent,  and 
condescended  to  the  motion.     Now,  if  the  reason  of  the  em-  Gregory, 
peror'^s  consent  for  the  bishop^s  pall  is  demanded,  it  seems  to  ^^*^-  ^' 
be  this :  that  the  pall  being  a  royal  habit,  the  emperors  had  a 
right  to  dispose  of  it ;  therefore  we  find  them  granted  to  the 
pope  and  the  other  patriarchs  by  the  civil  sovereign,  it  not 
being  lawful  to  wear  them  without  leave  from  the  imperial 
court :  for  it  was  high  treason,  by  the  Roman  laws,  for  any 
one  to  wear  any  part  of  the  royal  habit  without  licence.    De  i)e  Muwa, 
Marca  is  likewise  of  opinion,  that  the  use  of  the  pall  in ' '  ' 
the  Church  was  not  so  early  as  the  reign  of  Theodosius 
the  Younger. 

To  proceed :  De  Marca  makes  it  appear,  that  the  use  of  the 
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Do  Marca,  pall  WES  giveo  to  Done  of  the  Chilean  bishopa,  the  see  of  Aries 
le^i/i7*  excepted,  till  the  year  600;  and  that  the  pall  enjobed  the 
archbishops  by  the  council  of  Mascon,  held  a.d.  581,  was  not 
the  Roman,  but  the  Gallican  pall.  But,  in  Gregory  the  Grcat^s 
time,  it  was  the  practice  for  the  bishop  of  Rome  to  gratify  the 
metropolitans  under  his  patriarchate  with  this  ornamental 
distinction ;  but,  as  for  the  rest,  their  habits  continued  as 
formerly. 

And  thus  the  case  stood,  as  to  the  pall,  with  the  French 
bishops,  till  Boniface  was  sent  by  pope  Zachary  into  France 
and  Germany.     This  prelate,  convening  a  synod  in  the  year 
742,  got  a  canon  passed,  that  all  Christendom,  for  the  future, 
70.  should  own  the  Church  of  Rome  for  the  centre  of  communion, 
and  live  in  subjection  to  St.  Peter^s  see ;  that  the  metropolitans 
should  apply  to  Rome  for  their  pall,  and  pay  a  canonical  obe- 
Bonifoce,     diencc  to  St.  Peter^s  injunctions.     To  this  period,  as  De 
adCtuhbert.  Marca  coutiuues,  the  metropolitans  of  France  had  only  made 
use  of  the  Gallican  pall ;  but  now,  Boniface  obliged  them  to 
fetch  it  from  Rome,  to  make  them  more  subject  to  that  see, 
and  bring  them  under  an  unprecedented  dependency.     But 
these  bishops,  being  apprehensive  they  might  suffer  in  their 
liberties,  and  lose  that  archiepiscopal  authority  which  was 
secured  them  by  the  canons,  demurred  upon  the  point,  and 
were  in  suspense  for  some  time  whether  they  should  make 
good  their  engagements  to  the  late  synod  or  not ;  and  there- 
fore Boniface,  having  made  application  to  pope  Zachary  for 
three  palls,  for  the  archbishops  of  Rouen,  Rheims,  and  Sens, 
Zaciiar.       stoppcd  his  hand.    Zachary,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  744, 
*^'  '         expostulates  with  him  for  desisting  in  his  suit. 

Boniface,  in  his  answer  to  this  complaint,  writes  the  pope 
word,  that  the  French  prelates  were  very  heavy  in  the  point, 
and  likely  to  fail  in  the  performance.  But  when  the  meaning 
of  the  pall  was  agreeably  explained  to  them,  that  it  was 
designed  only  as  a  distinction  between  the  archbishops  and 
their  suffragans,  and  that  it  suggested  an  obligation  to  a  more 
exemplary  life,  and  to  defend  their  roetropolitical  privileges, 
they  were  then  contented  to  accept  the  favour.  In  this 
century,  the  form  of  the  pall  was  the  same  with  the  modem, 
Aicain.  de  as  appears  from  Alcuinus,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
c.  ^Y^^  Great.  This  author  makes  the  pall  resemble  the  rationale 
or  breast-plate  of  the  Jewish  high^priest,  and  cidls  it  nothing 
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more  than  a  mark  of  distinction  between  a  metropolitan  and 
the  bishops  of  his  province.    Rbabanus  Maunis  likewise  de-  Rhaban. 
scribes  it  to  a  resemblance  with  those  ased  at  present,  adding  de'ordin.' 
withal,  that  it  was  bestowed  upon  the  archbishops  to  show  ^ntipbon. 
tbqr  represented  the  pope,  and  acted  by  authority  of  the 
apostolic  see.    These  last  words  of  Rbabanus,  as  the  learned 
De  Marca  takes  notice,  are  very  remarkable :  ^'  From  hence,^  De  Marca, 
says  he,  ^*  we  may  learn  the  reason  why  the  popes  have  been  ^  ^  ' 
so  diligent  in  sending  palls  to  the  Gallican  archbishops :  it  was 
to  create  an  opinion  that  their  metropolitical  privileges,  assigned 
them  by  the  canons,  were  owing  only  to  their  representation  of 
the  pope,  or  their  legatine  character  ;^^  for,  as  Rhabanus  ex- 
presses it,  '^Propter  apostolicam  vicem  pallii  honor  decemitur.'*^ 
Hincmar,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  being  aware  of  the  danger  of 
this  construction,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  politics  and 
finesse  of  the  court  of  Rome,  told  pope  Nicholas  I., — who 
reproached  him  with  ingratitude,  and  how  his  see  of  Rheims 
had  been  obliged  to  pope  Bennet  for  the  grant  of  the  paU, — ^he 
told  this  pope,  I  say,  that  the  pall  was  no  enlargement  of  hb 
jurisdiction,  nor  gave  him  any  new  privilege ;  and  that  he  only 
took  it,  because  he  thought  it  might  procure  a  respect  to  his 
diaracter,  and  signify  somewhat  with  his  disorderly  neigh- 
bours, who  had  not  a  due  regard  for  the  old  canons. 

The  necessity  of  procuring  the  pall  was  decreed  in  the 
eighth  general  council  at  Constantinople,  held  in  the  year 
872,  and  in  the  pontificate  of  Adrian  II.  Here  the  council 
passed  a  canon  to  oblige  the  metropolitans  to  receive  confirma- 
tion from  their  respective  patriarchs,  either  by  imposition  of 
hands,  or  the  grant  of  the  pall.  This  canon  is  not  in  the 
Oreek  text  of  the  council,  but  only  in  the  version  of  Anasta- 
tius.  However,  we  may  draw  this  inference,  that  it  was  no 
less  customary  for  the  eastern  patriarchs  to  send  the  pall  to 
the  metropolitans  within  their  jurisdiction,  than  for  the  pope  Pg^'^l^ 
to  those  in  the  west.  sect.  5.  ' 

After  the  metropolitans  of  Europe  had  digested  the  canon 
above-mentioned,  and  owned  themselves  obliged  to  receive  the 
pall,  they  had  new  conditions  of  servitude  imposed  upon  them 
bj  the  see  of  Rome.  First,  they  were  forced  to  promise  obe- 
dience and  subjection  to  the  apostolic  see,  under  their  hand- 
writing; and  that  they  would  execute  the  pope'^s  orders  in 
e?ery  thing,  in  conformity  to  the  canons.     "  This  new  law,*" 

M  2 
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Ibid.  Bcct  6.  says  Peter  de  Marca,  ^^was  introduced  by  Boni&oe,  arcfa* 

bishop  of  MentZf  in  the  synod  held  by  him  a.d.  742,  as  we 

may  learn  from  his  letter  to  Cuthbert.''^     Before  this  time  the 

metropolitans  were  under  no  such  engagements  ;  being  only 

obliged  to  make  a  public  profession  of  their  fiiith  at  their 

consecration,  and  to  promise  the  keeping  of  the  canons,  to 

the  bishops  of  the  province.     But  as  for  any  promise  of 

obedience,  there  was  no  such  matter.     Indeed,  this  was  so 

far  from  having  any  warrant  from  antiquity,  that  Leo  I. 

PeMarca,  thought  it  injurious  to  the  episcopal  character.     Howev^*, 

*^*^'  though  this  promise  of  obedience  and  subjection  to  St.  Peter 

and  his  successors  was  perfectly  new,  yet  it  was  limited  by 

a  stated  rule,  and  kept  within  the  compass  of  the  canons. 

Ibid.  ««  pgj.  omnia  prsecepta  Petri  canonic^  sequi."""* 

Thus  the  case  stood  till  Gregory  VIL'^s  time.     This  pope, 
to  speak  softly  of  him,  being  of  an  enterprising  temper,  clogged 
the  form  of  submission  with  new  clauses,  and  changed  the  pro- 
mise of  obedience  into  an  oath  of  allegiance.    The  tenor  of  this 
In  Refi^eeto  oath  may  be  seen  in  this  pope'*s  Register,  upon  the  occasion  of 
hl^^r^' the  patriarch  of  Aqmleia's  swearing  to  him,  in  a  synod  at 
Ko'm^^*     ^"^^1  ^'  ^'  1079.    And  here,  after  the  promise  of  canonical 
ibid.  sect.  7.  obedienco,  there  is  an  oath  of  allegiance  superadded,  coudied 
in  the  same  language  that  a  subject  swears  to  his  prince : 
^*  Non  ero  in  consilio,  neque  in  facto,  ut  vitam,  aut  membra, 
aut  papatum  perdant,  aut  capti  sint  mala  captione  :^  i.  e.  ^*  I 
will  neither  be  assisting  with  my  person  nor  advice  to  the 
intent  that  they  may  either  lose  life,  limb,  liberty,  or  pope- 
dom.**^     Besides,  the  metropolitan    swears    he  will  obs^ve 
71.  "  regulas  sanctorum  patrum  f'  ''  the  regulations  of  the  holy 
Ibid.  fathers:^  for  this,  and  not  ^^regalia,^^  as  De  Marca  observes, 

is  the  true  reading. 

This  form  grew  up  into  common  law,  and  was  quickly  in- 
serted in  the  decretals.  To  fortify  this  invasion  upon  the 
right  of  princes,  this  pope,  in  another  synod,  forbad  the 
bishops  the  swearing  of  homage  to  the  civil  sovereign  ;  which 
injunction  was  confirmed  by  his  successors.  Urban  II.  and 
Paschal  II.  But  foreseeing  this  argument  will  come  up  again, 
I  shall  reserve  it  to  a  further  opportunity.  As  to  the  pall,  the 
decretals  collected,  or  at  least  published,  by  the  order  of  pope 
Gregory  IX.  in  the  thirteenth  century,  oblige  every  archbishop 
not  to  call  a  council,  bless  the  chrism,  consecrate  churches. 
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ordain  a  clerk,  or  consecrate  a  bishop,  till  he  had  received  his 
pall  from  the  see  of  Rome,  at  the  delivery  of  which  he  was  to 
swear  fidelity  to  the  pope. 

To  return  to  Gregory  I.,  this  pope,  in  his  letter  to  Angus-  a.d.  60i. 
tine,  having  acquainted  him  that  he  had  sent  him  the  pall,  as  letter  to  au- 
a  mark  of  his  esteem,  for  the  great  service  he  had  done  inS^S^fe, 
converting  the  English,  proceeds  to  give  him  directions  tof?««""^ 
erect  twelve  sees  within  his  province ;  and  that  the  bishop  of  * 

London  should  receive  the  pall  from  the  Apostolic  see.  As 
for  York,  he  orders  Augustine  to  settle  a  bishop  there,  leaving 
the  person  to  his  choice ;  adding,  withal,  that  if  it  should 
please  God  that  city  and  the  neighbouring  country  should  turn 
Christian,  he  was  to  form  it  into  a  province,  with  twelve  suf- 
fragans under  the  metropolitan  of  York ;  to  which  archbishop 
the  pope  designed  to  send  a  pall,  with  this  reservation,  that  he 
should  be  subject  to  the  primate  of  Canterbury. 

The  pope  proceeds  to  lay  down  his  directions,  by  which  he 
provided,  that  after  Augustine''s  decease  the  archbishop  of 
York  was  to  preside  over  the  bishops  he  ordained,  and  to  be 
perfectly  independent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  see  of  London  ; 
and  that  the  precedency  of  the  bishops  of  London  and  York 
was  to  be  regulated  by  the  priority  of  their  consecrations : 
that  they  were  to  govern  within  their  respective  limits,  and 
not  to  clash  or  interfere  with  each  other;  but  to  act  with 
unanimity  and  joint  advice  for  the  common  interest  of  Chris- 
tianity. In  the  close  of  the  letter,  the  pope  gives  Augustine  to 
understand  that  all  the  British  bishops,  as  well  as  those  or- 
dained by  himself  and  the  bishop  of  York,  were  to  be  under  his 
jurisdiction,  and  receive  the  rule  of  faith  and  manners  from  him. 

This  letter  was  written  on  the  tenth  of  the  calends  of  June. 
We  have  another  of  the  same  date,  directed  to  king  Ethel- 
bert,  which,  considering  the  dignity  of  the  person  and  argu- 
ment,  will  be  proper  to  insert.  The  superscription  runs  thus  : 
^*  Domino  Gloriosissimo  atque  Prsecellentissimo  Filio  Ethel- 
berto*'  (or  Aldiberto,  as  it  stands  in  the  epistles  of  Gregory  2^**^^" 
the  Great)  ^^  Regi  Anglorum  Gregorius  Episcopus.^^  lib.  i.  c  32. 

'^  The  design  of  Gk>d  Almighty  in  raising  persons  of  probity  Another  let- 
to  a  sovereign  station,  is  to  difiuse  their  good  qualities,  and  %Xlr^ 
make  their  virtues  imitated  by  their  subjects.     This  design,  %^^. 
we  understand,  is  in  some  measure  happily  answered  in  Eng-  a.  d.  601 . 
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land,  within  yonr  majesty'^s  dominions ;  where  you  have  the 
sceptre  put  into  your  hands,  to  bring  your  people  under  the 
same  privileges  of  Divine  grace  with  which  God  has  blessed 
aiuriim      your  Foyal  person.     Therefore,  my  illustrious  son,  forget  not 
•^  to  maintain  your  ground,  and  make  a  suitable  return  to  the 

Divine  bounty.  Make  use  of  the  first  opportunity,  and  exert 
yourself  to  enlarge  the  pale  of  the  Church  within  your  terri- 
tories ;  quicken  your  xeal  for  the  conversion  of  the  countiy ; 
prosecute  the  remains  of  idolatry,  and  demolish  the  temples  of 
false  worship :  engage  your  subjects  to  Christianity  by  good 
example,  by  encouragement  and  discipline,  and  by  all  the 
proper  instances  of  terror  and  persuasion  :  that  the  God, 
whose  majesty  you  have  owned,  and  whose  worship  you  have 
published  on  earth,  may  reward  your  piety  in  heaven.  And 
besides  this,  your  promoting  the  honour  of  God  Almighty  will 
immortalize  your  fiune,  and  prove  ^orious  to  your  memofj. 
Thus,  the  noble  Constantine,  by  bringing  the  empire  off  from 
paganism,  and  recovering  his  subjects  to  the  aclmowledgment 
of  the  true  God,  carried  his  reputation  above  the  pitch  of  his 
predecessors,  and  raised  the  grandeur  of  his  character  in  pro- 
portion to  that  of  his  virtue.  In  imitation,  therefore,  of  this 
emperor,  may  your  majesty  use  your  utmost  endeavours  to 
promote  the  adoration  of  the  blessed  Trinity  among  your 
subjects,  that  you  may  exceed  the  commendation  of  your  an- 
cestors, and,  by  contributing  towards  the  reformation  of  your 
people,  you  may  be  the  better  prepared  to  have  your  own 
pardon  passed  at  the  day  of  judgment.  As  for  our  most 
reverend  brother  Augustine  the  bishop,  I  must  do  him  the 
justice  to  say,  he  is  a  person  remarkable  for  his  knowledge  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  for  the  r^ularity  of  his  behaviour ; 
be  pleased,  therefore,  to  hearken  to  what  he  shall  suggest; 
remember  what  he  delivers,  and  practise  his  instructions :  for 
if  you  attend  to  his  discourses,  who  speaks  to  you  in  the  name 
of  God  Almighty,  God  will  be  more  inclined  to  hear  his 
prayers  put  up  on  your  behalf.  But  if  you  slight  his  exhorta- 
tions, which  I  hope  will  never  happen,  how  can  you  expect 
that  God  Almighty  should  hear  Augustine  for  jrou,  when  you 
refused  to  hear  him  for  Grod !  Exert  your  zeal,  therefore,  and 
72.  act  in  conjunction  with  him  for  the  propagating  Christianity, 
that  Grod  may  take  you  into  the  participation  of  his  own  king- 
dom, for  making  his  revelation  acknowledged  in  yours.     Fur- 
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ther,  we  desire  to  acquaint  your  majeBty,  from  the  holy  Scrip- 
torea,  that  the  world  is  ahnoet  at  an  end,  and  that  the  eternal 
kingdom  of  the  saints  is  ready  to  commence.     Now,  when  the 
world  draws  towards  a  period,  there  will  be  a  great  many 
acddents  altogether  strange  and  unheard  of ;  the  air  and  sky 
will  be  full  of  prodigy  and  terror ;  the  quality  of  the  seasons 
win  be  changed ;  war,  famine,  mortality,  and  earthquakes  will 
be  unusuaOy  frequent.    All  these  prognosticating  signs  are 
not  likely  to  happen  in  our  time :  but  if  you  find  some  of  them 
come  up  in  your  own  country,  be  not  disturbed  at  the  extn^ 
ordinary  iqppearance  ;     for    these  preliminary  warnings  are 
sent  on  purpose  to  awaken  our  caution,  to  put  us  in  mind  of 
the  uncertainty  of  our  life,  and  to  qualify  us  the  better  to  give 
an  account  of  ourselves  at  the  great  tribunal.     Thus,  my  illus- 
trioos  son,  I  have  saluted  your  majesty  in  a  few  words ;  and 
when  the  Christian  religion  has  made  a  further  progress  in 
your  kingdom,  I  design  to  correspond  with  you  more  at  length : 
for  I  shall  take  the  greater  satisfaction  in  conversing  thus  with 
you,  by  receiving  a  fresh  account  of  the  farther  conversion  of 
your  subjects.     I  have  sent  you  some  small  presents,  which  I 
hope  you  will  not  disesteem,  considering  they  bring  St.  Peter*s 
benediction  along  with  them.     May  God  Almighty  bless  you 
with  farther  degrees  of  his  grace,  finish  what  he  has  so  merci- 
fully begun ;  grant  you  a  long  life  in  this  world,  and  eternal 
hi4>pine8s  in  the  other ."" 

This  letter,  though  dated  the  nineteenth  year  of  Mauritius, 
according  to  Bede,  yet  Baronius,  by  the  mark  of  the  indie-  ^"'"g.,, 
tion,  assigns  it  to  the  fifteenth  year  of  that  emperor.  Kct.  31. ' 

With  this  letter,  the  pope  wrote  another  to  the  queen,  to  9^\^*Ti' 
press  the  king,  her  husband,  to  quicken  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  Bwon. 
Christianity.     It  runs  thus : —  ^'  ^^^ 

^^  Those  that  desire  a  crown  of  glory,  after  they  have  quitted  j-  »•  ^9^- 
their  sovereignty  on  earth,  must  take  care  to  be  serviceable  to  to  qmeen 
Qod  Almighty  in  proportion  to  the  power  he  has  given  them ;  ^''^' 
that  by  this  means  their  good  actions  may  be  instrumental  to 
raise  them  to  the  height  of  their  desires.     And  thus  we  are 
glad  to  find  your  majesty  acting  upon  this  view.     The  intelli- 
gence we  received  from  Laurentius  the  priest  and  Peter  the 
monk  was  extremely  welcome.     They  informed  us  how  much 
our  brother  and  fellow-bishop  Augustine  was  furthered  in  his 
design  by  your  countenance  and  assistance.    Upon  this  occa- 


Il 
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sion  we  returned  our  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  laying  ihe  I 

English  in  your  way,  and  reserving  their  conversion  for  your 
majesty.  For,  as  Helena,  of  pious  memory,  mother  to  Con- 
stantino the  Great,  animated  the  good  dispositions  of  the 
Romans,  and  encouraged  them  to  Christianity,  so  we  hc^ 
your  majesty'^s  zeal,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  will  have  the  same 
happy  effect  upon  the  English.  To  speak  plainly,  your  ma- 
jesty'^s  obligation  has  commenced  long  since,  to  use  your 
utmost  interest  with  the  king  your  husband,  to  bring  him  to 
the  same  Christian  persuasion  with  yourself,  this  being  the 
only  expedient  to  make  him  and  his  subjects  happy,  and  to 
make  your  own  degree  of  glory  much  greater  in  heaven.  For, 
since  your  majesty  has  the  advantage  both  of  learning  and 
orthodox  belief,  such  an  undertaking  should  neither  have 
begun  late,  nor  been  looked  on  as  over-difficult.  And  now, 
since  God  is  pleased  to  furnish  you  with  a  proper  opportunity, 
join  your  endeavours  vigorously  with  so  great  a  providential 
overture,  and  do  your  utmost  to  retrieve  the  omissions  of  what 
is  past.  Fortify  the  good  disposition  of  the  most  noble  king 
your  husband,  bring  him  forward  in  hb  esteem  for  Chris- 
tianity ;  make  him  so  thoroughly  affected  with  the  mercies  of 
God,  and  the  blessings  of  Christianity,  that  he  may  act  with 
all  imaginable  inclination  for  the  conversion  of  his  subjects. 
Such  a  flaming  zeal  in  both  of  you  for  so  noble  a  cause,  will 
be  the  most  acceptable  instance  of  worship  to  Heaven.  And 
thus  may  the  fame  of  your  pious  industry  increase,  and  the 
truth  of  the  report  grow  unquestionable :  for  I  am  obliged  to 
acquaint  you,  that  your  commendation  upon  this  score  is  not 
only  talked  of  at  Rome,  where  your  lives  are  heartily  prayed 
for,  but  has  spread  to  more  distant  countries,  and  reached 
the  emperor  at  Constantinople.  Therefore,  as  you  have  given 
us  great  satisfaction  for  what  is  already  done  for  the  service 
of  Christianity,  so  I  desire  that,  by  pressing  forward  upon  the 
progress,  you  may  perfect  so  worthy  an  undertaking,  occasion 
joy  to  the  angels  in  heaven,  and  make  an  addition  to  the  hap- 
piness of  the  blessed.  As  to  Augustine,  our  most  reverend 
brother  and  fellow-bishop,  and  the  rest  of  the  holy  men  we 
have  sent  thither  for  the  conversion  of  your  nation,  forget  not 
to  assist  them  to  the  utmost  of  your  power,  that  the  most 
noble  prince,  your  husband,  and  yourself,  may  reign  happily 
here,  and,  after  a  long  course  of  prosperity  upon  earth,  may 
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be  tianslated  to  eternal  glory  in  heaven.  We  beseech  AI- 
nii^ty  Crod  to  inspire  you  with  such  a  degree  of  his  grace, 
that  you  may  happily  pursue  and  accomplish  what  is  already 
mentioDed,  and  be  for  ever  rewarded  for  doing  that  which  is 
aceeptable  in  his  sight.'" 

St.  Gregory,  in  his  letter  to  the  king,  had  given  his  advice, 
that  the  idol  temples  should  be  demolished ;   but,  upon  recol- 
lection,  he  altered  his  measures :  and  therefore  in  a  letter  to  73. 
MeOitus,  an  abbot,  who  was  upon  his  voyage  into  Britain, 
he  orders  him  at  his  arrival  to  acquaint  Archbishop  Augustine  Bede,  Ec- 
that,  upon  farther  thoughts,  he  had  come  to  a  resolution  that  m.'c^'so' 
the  pagan  temples  in  that  country  should  not  be  pulled  down ;  p^-  ^El*^ 
it   being  sufficient   that   the   idols   in  them   be   destroyed.  keSima 
^ Therefore  let  these  places  of  heathen  worship  be  sprinkled  J!?topSi 
with  holy  water :  let  altars  be  built,  and  relics  placed  under  ^^^^^ 
them :  for,  if  these  temples  are  well  built,  it  is  fit  the  property  piu^buttum 
of  ihem  should  be^  altered ;   that  the  worship  of  devils  be  chrMm 
abdiabed,  and  the  solemnity  changed  to  the  service  of  the  <^*'^<^- 
true  God:  that  when  the  natives  perceive  those  religious 
structures  remain  standing,  they  may  keep  to  the  place,  with- 
out retaining  the  error;  and  be  less  shocked  at  their  first 
entrance  upon  Christianity,  by  frequenting  the  temples  they 
have  been  used  to  esteem.    And  since  it  has  been  'their  cus- 
tom to  sacrifice  oxen  to  the  devils  they  adored,  this  usage 
ought  to  be  refined  on,  and  altered  to  an  innocent  practice.'*^ 
He  advises,  therefore,  that  **upon  the  anniversary  of  the  saints, 
whose  relics  are  lodged  there,  or  upon  the  return  of  the  day 
the  church  was  consecrated,  the  people  should  make  them 
booths  about  those  churches  lately  rescued  from  idolatiy, 
provide  an  entertainment,  and  keep  a  Ghristian  holy-day ;  not 
sacrificing  their  cattle  to  the  devil,  but  killing  them  for  their 
own  refreshment,  and  praising  God  for  the  blessing ;  and  thus, 
by  aDowing  them  some  satisfactions  of  sense,  they  may  relish 
Christianity  the  better,  and  be  raised  by  degrees  to  the  more 
noble  pleasures  of  the  mind :  for  unpolished  ignorant  people 
are  not  to  be  cured  all  at  once.    He  that  intends  to  reach  the 
top  of  an  eminence,  must  rise  by  gradual  advances,  and  not 
think  to  mount  at  a  single  leap :  thus  Grod,  when  he  disco* 
vered  himself  to  the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  did  not  forbid  them 
the  customary  rites  of  sacrificing,  but  transferred  their  worship 
from  the  devU  to  himself.^ — Thus  Gregory  thought  fit  to  con- 
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descend  to  the  weakness  of  the  new  converts,  to  comply  with 
part  of  their  prejudices,  and  gratify  their  humour,  in  some 
measure ;  looking  upon  this  temper  as  a  more  likely  expedient 
to  reconcile  them  to  Christianity,  than  if  he  had  indulged  them 
in  no  circumstance  of  their  former  customs,  and  drove  them 
wholly  from  one  extreme  to  another.  This  letter  is  dated  in 
June  in  the  same  year  with  the  last. 
A.  D.  601.  St.  Gregory,  being  certainly  informed  in  what  a  wond^liil 
H^ewtHom  manner  the  missionaries  were  countenanced  from  Heaven, 
hSiJ?!Z!S^  cautions  Archbishop  Augustine,  in  a  letter,  against  bdng  elated 
^^^J^  by  the  gift  of  miracles.  After  having  premised  his  great  satta- 
faction  at  the  conversion  of  the  English,  he  lets  him  know  he 
was  convinced  that  God  had  wrought  surprising  miracles  in 
favour  of  his  mission.  *^  This  supernatural  assistance,^  says  he, 
^^  ought  to  be  a  great  comfort  to  you,  so  you  should  be  very 
solicitous  about  the  exactness  of  your  behaviour.  You  have 
reason  indeed  to  rejoice,  because  the  exterior  pomp  and 
dazzling  lustre  of  miracles  has  brought  the  English  to  the 
inward  reformation  and  spiritual  advantage  designed  by  them ; 
but  then,  on  the  other  side,  you  ought  to  be  afraid,  lest 
through  human  infirmity  you  should  grow  vain  upon  your  privi- 
lege, and  make  the  splendour  of  the  outside  prove  a  loss  to  you 
within.^  He  puts  him  in  mind  it  is  his  duty  to  remember 
that  "  when  the  disciples,  being  overjoyed  at  the  evidence  and 
honour  of  their  credentials,  told  our  Saviour,  with  an  air  of 
Luk«  1. 17.  transport,  *  Lord,  even  the  devils  are  subject  unto  us  through 
thy  name,^  they  received  this  answer,  *  Bejoice  not  that  the 
Vene  20.  Spirits  are  subject  unto  you,  but  rather  rejoice  that  your  names 
are  written  in  heaven.^  For  to  be  pleased  with  miracles  looks 
like  a  satisfaction  founded  on  private  regards  and  temporal 
interest ;  the  pleasure,  therefore,  must  be  refined,  the  aflfections 
enlarged  to  the  public  good,  and  the  thoughts  transferred  from 
time  to  eternity.  ^  Rejoice  in  this,^  saith  our  Saviour,  *  because 
your  names  are  written  in  heaven.^  All  the  elect,^  as  the 
pope  goes  on,  ^'  do  not  work  miracles,  and  yet  their  names  are 
all  registered  in  the  court  of  honour  above.  Those  who  are  in 
the  interest  of  truth  and  virtue  are  pleased  with  no  advantage 
but  that  which  is  beneficial  to  the  world,  nor  strongly  aflected 
with  any  satisfaction  but  that  which  will  never  end.*"  He 
proceeds  to  exhort  the  archbishop  to  guard  himself,  and 
examine  the  state  of  his  mind,  with  great  niceness  and  impar- 
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tudity;  for  otherwise  the  working  of  miracles  might  prove 
circumstances  of  danger  to  him.  He  advises  him  likewise 
to  consider  how  much  the  English  were  the  favourites  of 
Heaven,  since  God  enabled  him  to  alter  the  course  of  nature 
and  perfoim  such  wonderful  things  to  promote  their  conver- 
sion ;  he  suggests  to  him  the  prudence  of  recollecting  his  own 
fiulii^;s,  this  being  a  good  expedient  to  preserve  his  humility 
and  suppress  the  tumours  of  pride ;  and,  lastly,  he  puts  him  in 
mind  that,  whatever  degrees  of  supernatural  power  were  be- 
stowed upon  him,  they  were  not  designed  for  figure  and  great- 
ness, nor  given  for  his  own  sake,  but  intended  principally  for 
their  advantage,  whose  happiness  he  was  sent  to  procure. 

Archbiahop  Augustine  having  his  see  fixed  in  the  capital 
city,  and  encouraged  by  the  king^s  fiivour,  recovered  an  old 
diarch  built  by  some  Roman  Ghristians,  and  dedicated  it  to 
the  honour  of  our  Saviour.     The  kins  likewise  soon  after  made  Bede,  Ec- 

dea.  Hist 

a  present  of  his  palace  to  the  Church,  and  retired  himself  to  1. 1.  c.  33. 
RecuWer ;  and  in  the  suburbs  of  Ganterbury,  on  the  east  side 
of  the  town,  the  monastery  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  after-  Godwin  do 
wards  known  by  the  name  of  St.  Augustine^  was  built  by  this  Angi. 
prince  at  the  archbishop^s  instance :  this,  as  Bede  observes,  74, 
was  designed  a  burying^plaoe  for  the  kings  of  Kent,  and  the 
prelates  of  Ganterbuiy.    One  Peter,  a  priest,  was  the  first 
abbot  of  this  monastery,  who,  being  sent  by  the  Ghurch  upon 
some  public  business  into  France,  was  cast  away  in  the  voyage. 

The  kingdom  of  Kent  being  thus  happily  converted  by  St. 
Augustine,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  insert  a  word  or  two 
concerning  the  religion  of  these  people  in  their  paganism. 
Now,  the  Saxons  being  a  clan  of  the  Germans,  a  general  view 
of  the  religion  of  that  nation  may  direct  our  inquiry  a  little  in 
this  matter. 

Tacitus  informs  us  that  Mercury  was  the  principal  object  of  Tadt.  de 
the  German  worship,  and  that  upon  certain  days  they  spent  c  9['io!™' 
human  sacrifices  upon  him.     As  for  Mars  and  Hercules,  their  a  m^ 
solemnities  had  none  of  these  barbarities,  tbe  victims  at  their  ^^^s^ 
altars  being  nothing  but  beasts.     Part  of  the  Suabians  sacri-i'^^""M^ 
ficed  to  Isis :  this  idol,  as  Tacitus  believes,  was  not  the  growth 
of  the  countiy,  but  imported  upon  them,  which  he  collects 
from  her  figure  resembling  a  fly-boat.    The  Germans,  as  this 
historian  goes  on,  think  it  beneath  the  majesty  of  celestial 
beings  to  be  shut  up  between  four  waUs,  or  to  be  represented 
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AUGUS-  in  a  human  shape;  for  this  reason  they  decline  the  use  of 
Abp.  Cwlt.  temples,  consecrate  groves  to  their  pretended  deities,  call 
those  shady  retirements  by  the  names  of  their  gods,  and  are 
struck  with  a  religious  awe  at  the  sight  of  them.  They  are 
great  admirers  of  augury,  and  casting  of  lots;  this  latter 
practice  is  very  easy  and  uniform.  They  cut  down  a  bough 
of  a  fruit-tree,  and,  after  having  sliced  it  into  small  pieces, 
they  distinguish  them  by  certain  customary  marks,  and  then 
throw  them  at  random  upon  a  white  piece  of  cloth.  If  they 
are  to  make  their  inquiry  for  the  public  interest,  the  ceremony 
is  managed  by  the  priest  of  the  to^n ;  but  if  the  concern  is 
only  private,  the  master  of  the  family,  looking  up  to  heaven, 
and  making  a  short  prayer,  takes  up  all  the  pieces  thrice, 
and  interprets  the  event  by  the  difference  of  the  marks  upon 
them.  If  these  figures  prove  negative  and  forbidding,  Uiey 
throw  the  business  aside  for  that  day ;  but  if  the  signs  appear 
favourable,  they  do  not  determine  upon  them,  but  proceed 
to  augury  for  a  further  confirmation,  being  not  at  all  un- 
skilful in  the  noises  and  flight  of  birds.  They  have  a  peculiar 
fancy  for  relying  upon  the  presages  of  their  horses ;  those  for 
this  purpose  are  kept  in  groves  at  the  public  charge.  Their 
colour  must  be  white,  and  no  mortal  must  presume  to  mount 
them,  or  put  them  to  any  drudgery ;  but  when  they  are  to  use 
them  for  prognostication,  they  are  put  in  a  consecrated  chariot, 
and  followed  by  the  priest,  the  king,  or  principal  person  of  the 
city,  whose  business  it  is  to  make  remarks  upon  the  manner 
of  their  neighing.  No  sort  of  augury  was  more  depended  on 
than  this,  not  only  by  the  peasantry,  but  even  by  the  priests 
and  men  of  quality ;  being  firmly  persuaded  these  horses  were 
conscious  they  were  the  gods^  interpreters,  to  signify  their 
pleasure.  They  have  another  method  of  augury  which  they 
practise  to  inform  them  about  the  events  of  war ;  and  here 
their  way  is  to  surprise  some  person  of  the  enemy,  and  then 
pitehing  upon  one  of  their  own  countrymen,  they  bring  them 
into  the  lists  against  each  other,  furnishing  them  with  weapons 
and  armour  suitable  to  the  custonf  of  each  nation,  and  then 
conclude  the  success  of  the  war  by  the  fortune  of  the  com- 
batants.    Thus  far  for  the  Germans  in  general. 

As  to  the  Saxons  in  particular,  their  Woden,  from  whence 
Wednesday  has  its  name,  is  the  same  with  Mercury.  He  was 
supposed  to  preside  over  their  wars,  and  inspire  them  with 
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fortitude.     Frea,  or  Frioo,  which  has  left  its  name  upon  Fri-  ethet^ 
day,  was  looked  on  as  the  procurer  of  peace,  plenty,  friend-  k.  of  Kent. 
ship,  and  love.     Tuisco  was  another  pretended  deity ;  he  is  *      ''      ' 
supposed  to  be  the  first  great  ancestor  of  the  German  nation. 
His  memory  stands  perpetuated  in  Tuesday.     But  Thor,  from 
whence  our  Thursday,  according  to  Adam  Bremensis,  was  the 
principal  deity,  resembled  the  qualities  of  Jupiter,  governed 
the  seasons,  and  was  sovereiim  of  the  sky.     There  are  several 
others  in  this  train  of  idoUtry,  which  I  shall  pass  over ;  but  Bntan.   * 
this  may  be  sufficient  for  the  scheme  of  their  paganism.  p*  ^^* 

About  the  time  Christianity  was  first  settled  in  the  kingdom 
of  Kent,  Bede  takes  notice,  that  Ethelfrid,  who  had  the  king- 
dom of  Northumberland,  being  an  ambitious  and  enterprising 
prince,  sat  very  hard  upon  the  Britons,  made  incursions  upon 
some  of  those  petty  governments,  and  forced  the  natives  either 
to  quit  their  country  or  submit  to  the  Saxons.  Edan,  king  of 
those  Scots  that  dwelt  in  Britain,  being  alarmed  at  the  pro- 
gress of  Ethelfrid,  resolved  to  put  a  stop  to  his  conquests,  and 
drew  down  a  great  army  upon  him.  But  Edan  miscarried 
miserably  in  this  attempt,  and  had  almost  all  his  troops  cut  in 
pieces.  This  battle  Bede  reckons  to  the  ^ear  of  our  Lord  603.  Bede,  lib.  2. 
This  blow  discouraged  the  Scottish  princes  to  that  degree, 
that  none  of  them,  says  Bede,  were  so  hardy  as  to  attack  the  lUA. 
English  ever  after. 

And  here  Bede's  mentioning  the  Scots  in  Britain  may  not  The  time  of 
unseasonably  put  us  upon  a  brief  inquiiy  when  they  came  first  mmn^  in 
hiUier ;  for,  that  they  were  a  foreign  colony,  and  originaUy  ^"*^^' 
seated  in  Ireland,  has  been  sufficiently  proved  already  from 
Gildas  and  Bede. 

As  to  this  matter,  archbiahop  Usher  observes,  from  the 
Irish  annals  of  Tigemacus,  that  Fergus,  great-grandfather  of 
king  Edan  above-mentioned,  came  into  Albania,  now  called 
Scotland,  and  there  settled  and  died.     This  Fergus  and  his 
clan  came  firom  a  place  called  Route,  of  about  thirty  miles  in 
length,  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  in  Ireland.     It  was  anciently 
caOed  Dafarieda,  or  Dalreuda,  and  this  was  the  extent  of  his  75. 
dominions.     From  this  place,  according  to  Jooelin,  the  writer 
of  St.  Patrick^s  life,  and  Tigemacus,  Fergus,  with  the  Dalrie-  ^^^^^  ^^ 
dan  dan,  set  sail,  and  landed  on  the  opposite  shore  of  Britain.  t«n.  Eeciet. 
Archbishop  Usher  is  of  opinion  that  this  part  of  Britain,  where  p.'stil"  321. 
Fergus  first  settled,  was  anciently  called  Dalrieda,  or  Dalreuda. 
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Aunus-  And  though  Cambden  be  somewhat  at  a  loas  for  this  country, 
AVp!  c^t  7^^  ^^^  primate  proves  the  situation  of  it  on  the  north  side  of 
^^^ — '  Dunbritton  Frith,  from  an  author  who  wrote  the  life  of  Ken- 
Briun.  in    neth  II.,  in  the  twelfth  century,  where,  mentioning  the  king^ 
^^  ^'  ^^'  dom  of  Dalieuda,  or  Dahrieta,  he  takes  notice  that  the  Soots 
planted  themselves  there  at  their  first  coming  into  Albania. 
Now,  this  kingdom  of  Dalrieta  takes  in  the  divisions  of  Gaa- 
tire,  Knapdale,  Lorn,  Argyle,  Breadalbain,  with  the  adjacent 
islands.    This  testimony  may  be  further  fortified  by  the  aatho* 
Bede,  Ec    rity  of  Bede,  who  informs  us,  that  the  Scottish  colony  from 
K  L*  J/r*    Ireland  settled  upon  the  north  side  of  Dunbritton  FriUi,  and 
^*i  '^       that  this  arm  of  the  sea  was  the  barrier  between  them  and  the 
Britons.     The  time  of  the  Scots  first  settling  in  this  island  is, 
by  the  learned  primate,  fixed  to  the  year  of  our  Lord  503. 
It  is  plain,  however,  from  Tacitus  and  Dio,  that  when  Agricola 
overrun  the  isUnd  with  his  arms,  marched  to  the  northern 
extremity,  and  sailed  round  it,  it  was  inhabited  by  none  but 
Britons ;  that  the  Meatee  and  Caledonii  were  the  only  nations 
TacU.inVit  ou  the  north  of  Dunbritton  Frith,  and  that  both  of  them  were 
Agncoiik     3rj^j3||  clans.     If  the  reader  is  inclined  to  examme  this  argu* 
ment  any  further,  he  may  please  to  consult  the  learned  Dr. 
Stillingfleet,  in  his  preface,  and  fifth  chapter  of  his  Antiquities 
of  the  British  .Churches,  where  he  will  meet  with  a  reply  to 
the  counter-evidence  oflered  by  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  Lord 
Advocate  of  Scotland. 
A  ooM/^r^         To  return  to  the  Church.    Augustine  being  supported  with 
AuaudiM    the  interest  of  king  Ethelbert,  endeavours  to  settle  a  corre- 
^1^       spondence  with  the  British  bishops,  and  bring  them  to  a  coa- 
6««*«f>«-       formity  with  the  Roman  Church.     To  this  purpose,  a  ccmfer- 
ence  was  pitched  upon  at  a  place  called  Augustine''s  AC,  or 
Augustine^s  Oak ;  it  was  upon  the  frontiers  of  tiie  West  Saxons, 
and  probably  in  Worcestershire.    At  this  meeting,  Augustine 
endeavoured  to  persuade  them  to  take  him  by  the  hand,  to 
make  one  communion,  and  to  assist  him  in  preaching  to  the 
Bei)e«i.  2.    unconvcrted  Saxons.    And  here  Bede  observes,  the  British 
Christians  were  singular  in  their  manner  of  keeping  Easter, 
and  disconformed  in  several  other  particulars  to  the  general 
practice  of  the  Church.     But  it  seems,  the  British  bishops 
thought  their  customs  defensible  enough ;  for  neither  Augus- 
tine''s arguments,  entreaties,  or  reprimands,  could  prevail  upon 
them.     Being  thus  unsuccessful,  at  the  close  of  the  dispute 
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he  was  wOIing  to  appeal  to  supematond  evidence,  and  cast  the   ethei^ 
cause  upon  a  miivcle.     The  British  bishops,  as  Bede  reports,  k.  or  Kent. 
agreed  to  this  test,  though  with  some  unwillingness.    The  ' — ^ — ' 
trial  was  to  be  made  upon  an  impotent  person,  and  the  party 
that  cured  him,  when  their  adversaries  failed,  was  to  be  pro- 
nounced orthodox  and  in  the  right.     Upon  this,  a  Saxon  that 
was  Uind,  was  brought  for  cure  to  the  British  prelates,  but 
had  no  relief:  but  being  carried  to  Augustine,  he  immediately 
recovered  his  sight.     This  made  all  the  company  cry  out  that 
Augustine  had  truth  on  his  side. 

The  Britons,  though  surprised  at  this  extraordinary  perform- 
ance, refused  to  yield  at  present,  and  told  him,  they  could  not 
resign  their  old  customs,  without  leave  from  their  party ;  and 
therefore  desired  a  second  meeting.  This  being  granted,  they 
met  at  the  time  appointed*  And  here  the  i^pearance  was 
much  greater  than  before ;  for  now  there  came  seven  British 
bishops,  and  a  great  many  learned  monks  from  the  monastery 
of  Bancomabuig,  or  Bangor,  who  were  under  the  direction  of 
their  abbot  Dinoth.  These  Britons,  at  their  setting  forward 
to  the  synod,  went  to  a  hermit  of  great  eminence  for  piety  and 
sense.  Their  business  was  to  inquire  whether  they  should 
part  with  the  usages  and  traditions  of  their  Church,  and  go 
into  St.  Augustine^s  model.  His  answer  was,  if  he  was  a  man 
of  God,  they  were  to  be  governed  by  him.  They  desired  to  be 
informed,  how  they  should  know  whether  he  was  or  not.  His 
answer  was.  Our  Saviour  says,  ^'  Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  for  I  st  Mmttb. 
ara  meek,  and  lowly  in  heart.^  If  therefore  Augustine  is  a  man  ^^'  ^' 
of  an  affitUe  unpretending  behariour,  it  is  very  likely  he  has 
taken  the  yoke  of  Christ  upon  him,  and  oflers  you  the  same 
privilege :  but  if  his  carriage  is  rough  and  haughty,  it  is  plain 
he  is  no  agent  from  Heaven,  neither  is  his  discourse  to  be 
r^arded.  They  asked  him  further,  which  way  they  might  dis- 
tinguish the  temper  of  his  mind^  and  by  what  signs  they  were 
to  be  governed.  He  replied,  they  were  to  manage  the  matter 
so  as  that  Augustine  and  his  company  might  be  first  upon  the 
place ;  and  then,  if  he  rose  to  them  at  their  coming  in,  th^ 
might  conclude  he  belonged  to  God  Almighty,  and  then  his 
doctrine  was  to  be  followed.  But  if  he  overlooked  them  to 
that  d^ree,  as  not  to  pay  them  the  civility  of  standing  up, 
they  might  return  his  contempt,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with 

him*  Bede,  ibid. 
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Auous-       Baronius  is  by  no  means  pleased  with  the  hermit^s  criterion, 

TINP 

Abp.  Cant.  <^^  ^^^  &  ^^^  pTophet,  and  charges  him  with  laying  down  a 
^^' — '  wrong  mark  of  humility.  But  why  all  this  hard  language  upon 
A.  D.  604.    the  anchoret,  since  Bede  owns  him  a  man  of  character  both 

•ect.  71. 

for  piety  and  prudence !  But  the  cardinal  justifies  his  satire 
by  a  text  from  St.  John,  as  if  those  who  were  out  of  the 
Catholic  Church  were  not  to  be  treated  with  the  least  reelect. 
76.  ^'  If  there  come  any  unto  you,  and  bring  not  this  doctrine, 
2  John  receive  him  not  into  your  house,  neither  bid  him  Gk>d  speed.^ 
Ter.  10.  ]g^|.  ^YiQ  cardinal  seems  not  to  have  considered  that  those  who 
were  to  be  received  thus  coldly,  and  kept  at  such  a  distance, 
Ver.  7.  were  such  ''  as  denied  our  Saviour^s  being  come  in  the  flesh.^ 
But  could  Augustine  charge  the  Britons  with  any  thing  of 
this !  Not  at  all.  We  do  not  find  he  had  any  exceptions  to 
their  creed.  But  Baronius  will  have  it,  that  Augustine  knew 
them  to  be  an  obstinate  people;  that  they  were  not  to  be 
moved  by  the  authority  of  the  Apostolic  see ;  that  they  pre- 
ferred their  own  customs  to  those  of  the  Boman  Church ;  that 
they  were  so  wilful,  as  not  to  surrender  to  a  miracle ;  that  he 
believed  they  came  purely  to  wrangle,  dispute,  and  try  hts 
patience.  But  if  Augustine  was  thus  knowing,  as  Baronius 
makes  him,  and  absolutely  despaired  of  success,  to  what  pur- 
pose should  he  give  himself  all  this  trouble,  and  appoint  a 
second  meeting !  Besides,  the  cardinal  might  remember,  that 
a  failure  in  breeding  is  no  part  of  Christianity,  and  that  it  has 
been  the  custom  of  the  Church  to  treat  heretics,  and  heathens 
too,  with  common  civility.  But  then,  that  the  hermit  should 
make  Augustine^s  not  rising  a  just  ground  to  refuse  him ;  this 
Baronius  can  by  no  means  away  with.  ^*  What  !^  says  he ; 
''are  malefactors  to  except  against  the  authority  of  their 
judge,  because  he  will  not  compliment  them !  No,  our  Saviour 
commanded  obedience  should  be  paid  to  the  Scribes  and  Pha- 
risees, because  they  sat  in  Moseses  seat :  for  their  pride  was 
no  forfeiture  of  their  authority .^^  Thus  Baronius  argues,  upon 
the  supposition  of  the  pope'*s  supremacy,  which  was  a  doctrine 
the  British  bishops  knew  nothing  of;  and  therefore,  when  they 
came  into  the  synod,  and  found  Augustine  received  them  sit- 
ting, they  resented  the  aflRront,  took  him  for  a  haughty  person, 
and  argued  strongly  upon  the  points  in  debate. 
A  teeomd  The  articles  insisted  on  by  Augustine  were,  that  they  should 
conference,    j^^^  Easter,  and  administer  baptism  according  to  the  usages 
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of  the  Roman  Church,  and  own  the  pope'*s  authority.     If  ^!iey  ethel- 
would  comply  upon  these  heads,  and  assist  in  the  conversion  K.^o^^nt. 
of  the  Saxons,  he  told  them  he  would  bear  with  the  disagree-  * — '' — ' 
ment  of  their  customs  in  other  cases.     They  replied,  they 
could  yield  none  of  the  points  contested :  and  particularly,  as 
to  the  pope'*8  authority,  what  their  sense  was  upon  that  article, 
I4>pear8  by  the  abbot  Dinoth's  answer,  who  spoke  the  opinion  iHnoih,  ab- 
of  the  rest.     The  substance  of  the  answer  is  this :  gorfhu^ 

'*  That  the  British  Churches  owe  the  deference  of  brotherly  *^.  ^  ^^ 
kindness  and  charity  to  the  church  of  God  and  to  the  pope  o{  oerning  tub- 
Rome,  and  to  all  Christians.     But  other  obedience  than  this,  m^!^!^ 
they  did  not  know  to  be  due  to  him  whom  they  called  pope : 
and  for  their  parts,  they  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
bishop  of  Caerleon  upon  Usk,   who,  under  Grod,  was  their 
spiritual  overseer  and  director.''^ 

The  manuscript  which  reports  this  part  of  the  conference. 
Sir  Henry  Spelman  sets  down  at  large  in  Welsh,  English,  and  Speiman, 
Latin,  tells  us,  he  had  it  from  Mr.  Peter  Mostyn,  a  Welsh  gen-  ^u!i,  108, 
tieman ;  that  he  transcribed  it  exactly  to  a  tittle ;  that  it  ap-  i^^- 
peared  to  Sir  Henry  to  have  been  an  old  manuscript,  transcribed 
from  an  older,  but  without  date  or  author,  and  that  he  believed 
it  to  be  still  in  the  Cotton  library. 

However,  to  weaken  the  authority  of  this  manuscript,  it  is 
objected,  ^^  There  was  then  no  bishop  of  Caerleon  upon  Usk, 
nor  had  been  since  the  metropolitical  jurisdiction  was  trans- 
ferred to  Menevia  by  St.  David.^  In  answer  to  this,  it  is 
granted,  that  from  the  time  of  Dubricius,  the  see  was  trans- 
ferred first  to  Landaff,  and  then  to  St.  David'^s ;  but  this  latter 
translation  was  not  agreed  to  by  all  the  British  bishops :  for 
in  the  time  of  Oudoceus  the  bishops  of  Landaff  challenged 
the  metropolitical  privilege  of  Caerleon  to  themselves,  and 
therefore  would  not  be  consecrated  by  the  bishop  of  St. 
David'^s :  and  Caerleon  having  been  the  ancient  metropolitical 
see,  it  was  no  absurdity  Ht  all  to  mention  that  place  in  a 
dispute  which  depended  upon  ancient  right :  for  the  authority 
over  the  British  Churches  was  not  upon  the  ticcount  of  St. 
David^s  or  Landaff,  but  Uy  in  the  metropolitical  jurisdiction, 
which  belonged  to  the  see  of  Caerleon.  But  further,  the 
certainty  of  the  British  Churches  rejecting  the  pope*s  autho- 
rity and  Augustine  the  monk^s  jurisdiction  does  not  depend 
on  the  credit  of  this  Welsh  manuscript ;  for  this  point  is  suf- 

VOL,  I.  N 
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AUGUS-  ficiently  cleared  from  Bedels  own  words,  where  the  Britiah 
Abp.  Cant,  clorgy  declare,  as  we  have  observed  ab^eady,  against  owning 
^^JTYiT'  Augustine  for  their  archbishop.  Whereas,  had  they  owned 
(*.  2.  the  pope^s  authority,  they  ought  to  have  submitted  to  Angus- 

tine,  who  acted  by  the  pope'^s  commission,  and  had  his  orders 
to  be  their  superior.  Now,  it  was  not  possible  for  them,  at 
such  a  distance  from  Rome,  to  express  their  disowning  the 
papal  authority  more  effectually  than  by  rejecting  him  whom 
his  holiness  had  sent  to  be  archbishop  over  them.  Besides, 
Nicholas  Trivet,  in  his  manuscript  history,  written  in  old 
Speiman,  Normsn  French,  and  cited  by  Sir  Henry  Spelman :  Trivet,  I 
p.^ni.'  ^'  '  say,  in  this  manuscript,  affirms  expressly,  that  Augustine  did 
demand  subjection  of  the  Britons  to  him,  as  the  pope^s  legate ; 
but  Dinoth,  in  the  name  of  those  Churches,  refiised  it.  Now, 
the  British  Churches  being  thus  independent  of  the  see  of 
Rome,  at  the  coming  of  Augustine  the  monk,  they  were  under 
no  obligation  to  own  his  authority  :  and  thus  their  case  being 
the  same  with  the  Cypriot  bishops,  the  pope  was  bound,  by 
the  General  Council  of  Ephesus,  to  leave  them  in  that  state 
of  independency,  and  not  to  attempt  any  encroachment  upon 
their  liberties.  To  this  pope  Gregory  was  particularly  obliged, 
because,  at  his  first  promotion  to  the  see,  he  declared,  in  a 
77.  letter  to  the  patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  &c.,  that  be 
received  the  four  general  Councils  of  Nice,  Constantinople, 

Gregor.  Ephcsus,  and  Chalcedon,  with  the  same  submission  and  regard 
Epi.^iib.  1.  j^^  jjj  ^y^^  f^^j.  Gospels. 

Some/urOer     If  it  be  inquired,  why  the  British  clergy  were  so  tenacious 

wottoB*    ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  customs,  as  to  break  with  Augustine,  rather  than 

f^nt  <f    alter  their  way  of  keeping  Easter,  comply  in  some  of  the  cir- 

pliattceo/    cumstauccs  of  Baptism,  and  in  preaching  to  the  Saxons;  to 

ct^       this  it  may  be  answered,  that  these  terms  were  not  demanded 

upon  the  level,  not  as  conditions  of  brotherly  communion,  but 

as  marks  of  submission  and  inferiority.     That  the  case  stood 

Lib.  2.  c.  2.  thus,  appears  from  Bedels  expression,  '*  Si  in  tribus  his  mihi 

obtemperare  vultis,^^  &c.,  i.  e.  If  they  would  be  governed  by 

his  proposal,  and  his  own  authority  in  those  three  things,  be 

would  close  with  them  in  the  rest.     But  the  British  bishops, 

perceiving  their  liberties  were  struck  at,   answered  to  the 

point,  and  told  him,  '^  they  could  not  give  him  satisfaction 

upon  those  heads,  nor  receive  him  for  their  archbishop.^*   Now, 

why  should  they  refuse  the  owning  his  superiority,  liad  it  not 
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been  demanded  !    This,  yery  probably,  was  the  reason  of  their  ethel- 
being  shocked  at  his  receiving  them  sitting.     It  was  not  the  K.^o^^nt 
bare  miaaing  a  compliment  that  disobliged  them ;  but  they  "^ — ^^ — ' 
looked  upon  this  negligent  manner  as  an  instance  of  authority, 
and  that  Angnstine  received  them  with  this  state  to  distin- 
guish his  Boperiority,  and  practise  upon  his  pretences :  this 
made  them  take  particular  notice  of  his  behaviour,  and  look 
upon  the  omission  of  usual  respect  as  no  good  sign.     They 
oondoded  among  themselves,  that  if  he  refused  rising  to  them 
when  they  were  upon  articles,  they  had  reason  to  expect 
he  would  treat  them  with  great  neglect  when  he  had  them^®'^*^* 
under. 

If  it  be  further  inquired,  why  the  British  clergy  were  so 
backward  to  assist  in  converting  the  Saxons ;  Leland  seems  to  LeUnd  do 
hint  at  one  reason,  which  might  make  them  thus  disinclined  :  Dinodi!'^ 
**  This  writer  charges  it  as  an  omission  upon  Gregory,  in  not 
putting  the  Saxons  in  mind  of  their  usurpation  upon  the 
Britons,  in  not  refreshing  their  solemn  oaths  upon  their  con* 
sciences,  and  pressing  them  to  restitution ;  for  the  pope  had 
no  authority  to  confirm  them  in  their  usurpation.     The  pre-  stiUingfl. 
tence  of  bringing  in  the  true  faith  could  not  justify  such  a  BritiJh^^'  ^^ 
practice ;  for  if  principles  were  thus  loose,  if  this  latitude  was  Churches, 
once  allowed,  no  princes  could  be  safe  in  their  dominions.^^        ^*  '  ^' 

These  reasons,  it  is  likely,  put  together,  made  the  British 
prelates  unwilling  to  unite  with  the  Soman  missionaries,  which 
had  otherwise  been  inexcusable. 

Augustine,  being  disappointed  in  this  synod,  is  said  to  have 
menaced  the  Britons  at  his  going  away.    He  told  them,  that 
if  they  would  not  accept  of  peace  from  their  brethren,  they 
should  be  forced  upon  a  war  by  the  enemy ;  and  if  they  de-  Bede,  l  2. 
clined  to  affi>rd  the  English  the  word  of  life,  they  should  receive  ^*  ^ 
their  death  from  them  by  way  of  revenge.     This  unfriendly 
prediction,  as  Bede  observes,  was  afterwards  made  good.    This 
historian,  who  seems  somewhat  prepossessed  in  favour  of  Au- 
gustine, reports  it  as  a  judgment.     He  tells  us  that  Ethelfrid, 
king  of  the  Northumbrians  above-mentioned,  marched  a  great 
army  into  Caerleon,  and  made  a  terrible  slaughter  among  the  Bede,  ibid. 
Britons.     This  prince  having  his  forces  drawn  up  in  battalia, 
and  ready  to  give  the  onset,  perceived  a  body  of  men,  but 
without  any  military  appearance,  planted  in  a  place  of  security 
by  themselves.    These  men  making  a  figure  something  unsuit- 

n2 
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Auous-  able  to  the  occasion,  he  inquired  who  they  were,  and  what 

Abp.  CiTnt.  their  business  might  be.      Now,  by  the  way,  these  were  aD 

*      ■'      '  priests,  who  came  into  the  field  to  pray  for  the  success  of  thor 

party.      Most  of  them  were  religious,  of  the  monast^y  of 

Bangor,  where  above  two  thousand  monks  lived,  under  seven 

directors,  and  maintained  themselves  by  their  labour.     Most 

of  this  convent  came  into  the  field  with  the  rest  of  the  clei^, 

having  fasted  three  days,  to  recommend  their  prayers  more 

effectually.     When  king  Ethelfrld  was  informed  of  the  reason 

of  their  being  there,  he  told  his  officers,  *^  These  men,**^  says  he, 

'^  endeavour  to  engage  their  God  against  us ;  and  though  they 

do  not  carry  arms,  and  draw  their  swords,  yet  they  fight  against 

us  with  their  prayers,  which  is  as  much  an  act  of  hostility  as 

the  other.^     Upon  this,  he  orders  his  men  to  charge  them  in 

the  first  place.   The  falling  upon  these  unarmed  Britons  looked 

more  like  an  execution  than  a  battle ;  for  one  Brocuuiil,  who 

had  the  command  of  a  detachment  to  cover  them,  retired  at 

the  first  charge,  and  left  them  naked  to  the  enemy.     Of  these 

monks  and  clergy,  who  were  about  twelve  hundred,  not  above 

fifty  made  their  escape.     The  British  army  was  likewise  cut  in 

pieces ;  though  king  Ethelfrid  purchased  the  victory  with  the 

loss  of  a  great  many  of  his  troops.   This  battle,  Bede  takes  care 

to  inform  the  reader,  was  fought  aft«r  the  death  of  Augustine. 

Antiquitatet  But  soveral  writors  are  of  opinion  that  this  passage  of  Bede  is 

Auinistin.     interpolated;  first,  because  it  is  not  found  in  king  Alfred^s 

fio^^n       Saxon  version ;  secondly,  bishop  Gknlwin  takes  notice  of  a  char- 

A  ^i"^^^'    ^^  signed  by  Ethelbert  and  archbishop  Augustine  in  605,  which 

he  makes  the  year  of  this  battle ;  and  therefore  Augustine  could 

not  be  dead  a  great  while  before,  as  the  text  in  Bede  supposes. 

Auffmstme        In  answcr  to  these  objections,   it  may  be  returned,  that 

beinff  eon^  though  the  passagc  contested  is  not  in  king  Alfred^s  transla- 

eemedin  Os  tJon  yet,  as  Bcde^s  learned  editor  Whelock  observes,  it  was  in 

the  Briiiak    all  the  most  ancicut  manuscnpts  of  the  original  which  he  had 

NW  in       inet  with  ;  and  that  king  Alfred  omitted  the  translating  it  be- 

cap^.^2.  lib.  2.  cause  the  history  of  Augustine^s  life  was  not  yet  finished ;  for 

78.  in  the  next  chapter  this  prelate  is  said  to  have  consecrated  two 

bishops,  Mellitus  and  Justus. 

As  to  the  objection  of  Augustine'^s  signing  king  Ethelbert^s 
charter,  the  learned  Sir  Henry  Spdman  observes,  that  it  was 
the  Saxon  custom  of  that  age  to  pass  estates  and  privileges 
without   instruments  in   writing:    that  king  Withred,   who 
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reigned  about  the  year  of  our  Lord  700,  was  the  first  that  ethet^ 
made  use  of  this  method ;  and  that  all  the  charters  prior  to  k.  of  Kent. 
this  king  of  Rentes  are  to  be  suspected  of  forgery.  Spdmill — ' 

Further,  that  Augustine  died  in  the  year  604,  and  before  c^ncii.  ' 
the  skughter  of  the  monks  of  Bangor,  the  learned  Wharton  An'gi.'sacroi 
endeavours  to  put  beyond  all  question.  p*"  i.  p.  91. 

As  for  Augustine^s  prediction  of  this  cahunity,  it  does  not  at 
all  infer  he  was  any  way  instrumental  in  it.  It  only  amounts 
to  a  warm  expression,  dropped  upon  a  disappointment,  and  a 
probable  conjecture  upon  the  posture  of  affiurs ;  for  at  that 
time  the  country  was  much  embroiled,  and  the  Britons  sur- 
rounded with  formidable  enemies ;  so  that  unless,  by  closing 
with  Augustine,  they  procured  king  Ethelbert  for  their  ally, 
he  foresaw  the  case  might  probably  go  hard  with  them.  Besides, 
we  are  to  observe,  that  the  defeat  was  given  the  Britons  by 
king  Ethelfrid,  a  pagan  prince,  whose  dominions  lay  beyond 
the  Humber,  and  by  consequence  could  be  no  homager  to  king 
Ethelbert.  For  these  reasons,  there  is  no  manner  of  Ukelihood 
that  Augustine  should  have  any  interest  or  correspondence 
with  him.  To  this  we  may  add,  in  the  last  place,  that  the 
annals  of  Ubter  reckon  the  slaughter  of  the  British  monks  by 
king  Ethelfrid  to  the  year  of  our  Lord  613,  which  was  certainly  Usher,  Bn- 
after  the  death  of  archbishop  Augustine ;  and  this  computation  AntiouU.^' 
18  aUowed  by  the  learned  primate  Usher.  p-  ^* 

Nicholas  Trivet,  who  wrote  a  chronicle  in  Norman  French,  Speimui, 
tella  us,  as  Sir  Henry  Spelman  cites  him,  that  the  cruelty  of  you!p.ii2. 
king  Ethelfrid,  in  falling  upon  these  naked  monks,  was  quickly 
revenged  upon  him.  For  this  prince,  marching  forward,  after 
the  victory,  towards  Bangor,  was  encountered  by  a  fresh  body 
of  Britons,  commanded  by  Blederic,  duke  of  Cornwall,  Mar* 
gaduc,  prince  of  South  Wales,  and  Cadwan,  prince  of  North 
Wales,  who  killed  above  ten  thousand  of  his  men,  routed 
the  rest,  and  pursued  Ethelfrid  as  far  as  the  Humber ;  and 
receiving  a  reinforcement  here,  this  prince  designed  to  try  his 
fortune  again  in  the  field ;  but  before  they  came  to  blows,  he 
and  the  Britons  entered  upon  articles,  and  the  quarrel  was 
taken  up.    Thus  far  Trivet. 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord  604,  archbishop  Augustine  conse-  a.  d.  604. 
crated  Mellitus  and  Justus  above-mentioned ;  the  latter,  as 
Bede  reports,  was  designed  for  the  province  of  the  East  Saxons, 
on  the  other  side  the  Thames.    London  was  the  mctropclis  c.  3.^'  '  ^' 
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AUGUS-  of  this  territory;    and  Sebert,   Ethelbert^s  nephew  by  his 
Abp.  Cant.  Bister  Bicida,  was  king  of  the  country,  though  under  the  sove- 
"^      ^      '  reign  jurisdiction  of  his  uncle  Ethelbert,  who  commanded,  as 
lord  paramount,  as  far  as  the  Humber,  as  has  been  already 
observed.     This  province  being  so  happy  as  to  be  gained  to 
Christianity  by  Mellitus'^s  preaching,  king  Ethelbert  built  St. 
PauFs,  in  London,  and  it  was  made  the  cathedral  of  the  dio- 
cese.   As  for  Justus,  he  was  ordained  bishop  of  Bochester  by 
Augustine ;  and  here  king  Ethelbert  likewise  built  a  churdi, 
and  dedicated  it  to  the  honour  of  St.  Andrew.     The  king  made 
several  rich  presents  to  both  these  churches,  and  to  that  of 
Canterbury,  and  settled  a  revenue  upon  them  for  their  bishops 
and  chapter. 
^^J^^^^     '^^^  y^^^  archbishop  Augustine  died  at  Canterbury,  and  was 
Avffusiime.    buried  in  the  churchyard  of  the  monastery  that  goes  by  his 
name,  the  church  being  then  not  finished ;  but  after  the  con- 
secration of  that  church,  his  corpse  was  taken  up  and  deposited 
Bede,  ibid,   in  the  north  porch,  where,  as  Bede  continues,  the  succeeding 
archbishops  were  all  buried  till  Theodorus^s  time,  who  was 
laid  in  the  church  because  the  porch  would  receive  no  more. 

Augustine^s  epitaph,  as  Bede  relates  it,  makes  mention, 
among  other  things,  of  the  miracles  he  wrought  for  the  con- 
version of  the  pagans.  His  tomb  likewise  informs  us  that  he 
died  on  the  seventh  of  the  calends  of  June,  in  the  reign  of 
Ethelbert ;  but  the  year  is  not  mentioned,  being  a  thing  so 
well  known,  that  it  was  probably  omitted  by  the  person  that 
cut  the  letters. 

To  speak  a  word  or  two  of  him  by  way  of  character.  He  was 
a  very  graceful  person,  lived  suitably  to  the  business  of  a  mis- 
Antiqait.  siouary,  and  practised  great  austerities ;  and  if  he  fell  into  any 
'^'  '  inequalities  of  temper,  if  he  was  too  warm  in  his  expostnUtions, 
or  strained  his  privilege  too  far  upon  the  Britons,  it  ought  to 
be  charged  upon  the  score  of  human  infirmities,  and  covered 
with  his  greater  merit.  This  is  certain ;  he  engaged  in  a  glo- 
rious undertaking,  broke  through  danger  and  discouragement, 
and  was  blessed  with  wonderful  success.  He  converted  the 
kingdom  of  Kent  by  the  strength  of  his  own  conduct  and 
miracles,  and  that  of  the  East  Saxons  by  his  agent  and  coad- 
jutor Mellitus.  The  spreading  of  Christianity  thus  far  among 
the  Saxons  was  a  great  step  towards  the  conversion  of  the  rest. 
Let  his  memory  therefore  be  mentioned  with  honour,  and  let 
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us  praiae  God  Almighty  for  making  him  so  powerful  an  instru-  ethel- 
matt  in  the  happiness  of  this  island.  K.  of  Kent. 

Grregory  the  Great  died  the  same  year  with  Aiignstine,  as  ^7^6047^ 
Baronios  informs  us.     Now,  since  this  prelate  was  the  first  ^^^^g^. 
that  projected  the  conversion  of  the  English  Saxons ;  since  it       ' 


he  that  sent  off  the  missionaries,  encouraged  them  in  the 
desigpn,  recommended  them  to  foreign  princes,  and  directed  the 
conduct  of  the  affiur ;  for  these  reasons,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
say  something  of  him. 

St.  Gr^ory  was  extracted  from  a  noble  family  of  Rome ;  his  79. 
fatlier*s  name  was  Gordianus,  and  his  mother^s  Sylvia.  His^^^^^' 
great-grandfather  was  pope  Felix  II.  Gregory  was  bred  to  Ongorytke 
letters  at  Rome,  made  a  considerable  progress  in  his  studies, 
and,  by  the  strength  of  his  quality  and  merit,  was  very  early 
preferred  to  the  post  of  governor  of  that  city.  After  his 
lather^s  death,  he  quitted  his  secular  way  of  living,  and  gave 
all  his  estate  towards  the  building  and  maintaining  of  monaste- 
ries. Pehgius  II.  ordained  him  deacon  in  582,  drew  him 
somewhat  from  his  retirement,  and  sent  him  to  Constantinople 
in  quality  of  nuncio,  to  the  emperor  Tiberius^s  court.  His 
business  here  was  not  much,  as  it  happened :  there  is  only  a 
conference  mentioned  which  he  had  with  the  patriarch  Euty- 
chius,  wherein  he  maintains  against  him,  that  after  the  resur- 
rection, the  bodies  of  the  blessed  shall  not  be  so  much  altered 
from  their  present  texture,  as  to  be  rarefied  to  air  or  wind ; 
but  that  they  shall  sensibly  resist  the  touch,  and  have  a 
palpaUe  solidity,  though  wonderfully  subtile  and  refined. 

After  the  death  of  Tiberius  he  returned  to  Rome  in  586, 
where  he  was  secretary  to  pope  Pelagius.  This  pope  dying, 
the  deigy  and  people  chose  Gregory  to  succeed  him.  About 
this  time,  the  emperors  concerned  themselves  very  much,  that 
none  might  be  promoted  to  the  see  of  Rome  who  was  averse  to 
their  interest,  and  therefore  they  used  to  stop  the  consecration 
of  the  person  chosen,  till  they  had  approved  the  election.  St. 
Gregory,  who  avoided  this  dignity  with  as  much  earnestness 
as  any  other  could  make  for  it,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  emperor 
Mauritius,  entreating  him  not  to  consent  to  his  election,  but 
order  the  proceeding  to  another.  This  letter  was  intercepted 
by  the  governor  of  Rome,  who  secured  St.  Gregory^s  person 
for  fear  he  should  abscond  and  keep  out  of  the  way,  and  sent 
the  emperor  an  account  of  the  proceedings.     Mauritius,  being 
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LAUREN-  no  stranger  to  St.  Gregory'^s  character  and  qualifications, 
Abp.  Cant,  much  plcased  with  the  choice,  and  ordered  he  should  be  inune- 
'      "^      '  diately  consecrated. 

There  was  a  great  mortality  at  Rome  about  this  time,  which 
swept  away  vast  numbers,  and  almost  turned  the  city  into  a 
desert.  Pelagius  dying  of  this  contagious  distemper,  Gregory, 
in  the  vacancy  of  the  see,  exhorted  the  people  to  a  public 
appearance  of  humiliation ;  this  was  called  a  litany,  or  sol^oui 
procession  of  the  whole  city,  thrown  into  seven  divisions. 
Some  time  after,  Gregory  had  himself  put  in  a  chest,  and 
passed  the  guard  that  were  set  to  prevent  his  escape.  Thus 
slipping  through  the  gates,  he  retired  to  a  wood,  and  hid  him- 
self in  a  cave ;  but  being  discovered,  he  was  consecrated  Sep- 
tember the  third,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  690. 

Immediately  upon  his  promotion,  he  made  a  public  profes- 
sion of  his  faith,  and  wrote  letters  to  the  eastern  patriarcl». 
He  regulated  the  service  and  singing  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
reformed  his  clergy,  and  put  the  city  in  good  order.     He  de- 
claimed, with  great  vehemence  and  dislike,  against  the  title  of 
universal  bishop,  as  has  been  already  observed.     He  was  very 
vigilant  for  the  maintenance  of  discipline,  prosecuted  vice  and 
Johtn.  Di»-  disorder  with  great  courage  and  impartiality ;  and,  in  a  word, 
OrmT.       did  his  utmost  to  secure  the  observation  of  the  canons.     To 
New&^les  Conclude,  if  the  rest  of  his  successors  had  kept  close  to  his 
Hut.  doctrine,  governed  themselves  by  his  plan,  and  moved  within 

the  compass  of  his  pretensions,  it  is  probable  the  Church  might 
have  continued  in  its  primitive  good  correspondence,  and  the 
divisions  of  Christendom  have  been  prevented. 

Upon  the  death  of  Augustine,  Laurentius  succeeded  him  in 
the  see  of  Canterbury.  He  was  consecrated  by  Augustine, 
and  declared  his  successor,  by  him,  in  his  lifetime.  He  was 
apprehensive,  lest  the  English  Church,  being,  as  it  were,  in  its 
infancy,  might  suffer,  if  left  to  a  vacancy :  this  put  him  upon 
c.  4.  *  '  '   making  a  provision  beforehand. 

And  here  we  may  observe,  the  succession  was  taken  care  of, 
and  the  person  nominated  by  the  ecclesiastical,  and  not  by  the 
secular  power.  It  seems  king  Ethelbert  looked  upon  the 
Church  as  a  distinct  and  independent  society,  and  that  his 
regale  received  no  diminution  by  leaving  the  Church  in  her 
ancient  liberty  of  choosing  her  own  governors. 

Laurentius,  upon  his  being  promoted  to  the  archbishopric, 
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carried  on  the  progreB^  of  Christianity  with  great  vigour  and  Ethel. 
success,  and  supported  his  character  to  advantage,  both  by  his  k.  of  Kent. 
preaching  and  example ;  neither  was  he  solicitous  only  for  the  x^i^^^^ 
English,  but  extended  his  care  to  the  ancient  inhabitants  ^f^f^i^"^ 
Britain,  not  forgetting  the  Scots  in  Ireland :  for  both  these  BrUuA  and 
nations,  as  Bede  reports,  lived  in  several  singularities,  and,  to  a^^^  to 
speak  particularly,  differed  from  the  general  custom  in  ^^^^^{^^^ 
keeping  of  Easter.  Scuxm, 

And  here  Baronius  compkuns,  that  the  Scots  were  dipped  B>troniu»*M 
in  the  same  schism  with  the  Britons,  and  guilty,  as  he  calls  vpon  the 
it,  of  deserting  the  Roman  Church  ;   upon  this  account  he sec^n"'^ 
▼entares  to  say,  the  judgments  of  God  fell  upon  them,  and  '^^^^' 
detivered  them  up  to  the  mercy  of  a  barbarous  nation,  mean-  a.  d.^604. 
ing  the  English  and  Saxons.     Then  he  quotes  several  texts  '^' '  ' 
of  Jeremiah  and  Samuel  against  them,  and  makes  their  case  f  g^*  ^; 
paraDel  with  the  Israelites,  who  revolted  to  idolatry.     This  the 
cardinal  ddivers  with  so  decisive  an  air,  as  if  he  had  been 
inspired  with  the  cause  and  reason  of  the  calamity,  and  had 
riewed  the  records  of  the  court  above :  or,  as  Tully  expresses 
it,  in  his  pagan  manner,  concerning  Velleius  the  epicurean, 
^^  quasi  ex  deomm  concilio,  aut  ex  epicuri  intermundiis  descen- 
disset.^    The  cardinal  goes  on,  and  concludes  in  several  other 
instances,  that  going  off  from  the  Church  has  been  the  only 
cause  all  along  that  the  Christians  have  so  often  sunk  under  80. 
the  arms  of  the  barbarians,  and  fallen  into  the  condition  of 
servitude :   thus,  he  tells  us,  the  Christians  of  Africa  were 
overran  by  the  Vandals,  because  they  grew  obstinate  in  their 
schism,  and  declined  the  communion  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
Thus  the  Arian  Spaniards  fell  under  the  Saracen  dominion, 
and  thus  the  eastern  Churches  lost  their  civil  liberties  to  the 
infideb. 

But  notwithstanding  the  cardinal^s  declamation,  to  assign 
the  reason,  and  point  out  the  cause  of  God's  judgments,  is  a 
task  too  great  for  human  understandings.  *^  Grod'^s  ways,^  as 
the  Scripture  speaks,  ^'  are  past  finding  out,  his  judgments  are 
like  the  great  deep.^  The  administration  of  Providence  in 
these  cases  is  oftentimes  too  big  for  conjecture,  and  too  dark 
for  us  to  penetrate.  Baronius,  when  he  laid  down  this  rule, 
seems  to  have  forgotten,  that  when  Italy  was  overrun,  and 
Rome  sacked  by  Akric,  king  of  the  Goths,  and  Gensericus,  a.  d.  4io 
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LAUREN-  king  of  the  Vandals,  the  country  was  orthodc^  enough  upon 
Abp.  Cant  the  cardinal^s  scheme,  and  held  close  to  the  communion  of 
^~i7r-'  Innocent  I.  and  Leo  the  Great. 

A.  D.  4o5. 

To  return  to  Laurentius,  who  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Scots 
for  the  purpose  above-mentioned :  it  is  directed  to  the  bishops 
and  abbots  per  universam  Scotiam.  And  here  he  acquaints 
them,  what  a  great  regard  he  had  for  the  Britons  at  his  first 
arrival  in  the  island,  going  upon  the  charitable  presumption  of 
their  conformity  to  the  Catholic  Church ;  but  finding  himsdf 
mistaken,  he  hoped  the  Scots  were  governed  by  more  exact 
measures:  but  now  he  understood  by  the  bishop  Daganus, 
who  sailed  into  this  island,  and  by  the  abbot  Cdumbanus, 
whom  he  met  with  in  France,  that  the  Churches  of  the  Scots 
and  Britons  were  perfectly  alike.  ^^  For  Daganus,  the  bishop, 
at  his  coming  hither,  refused  not  only  to  eat  with  us,*^  says  I^ 
^^  but  would  not  so  much  as  lodge  in  the  same  house.'''*  He 
2     wrote  letters,  with  the  rest  of  the  Saxon  bishops,  to  the  British 

c.  4. '  '  *    clergy,  to  press  them  to  catholic  unity,  as  Bede  expresses  it. 

By  this  letter  it  appears  that  the  bishops  of  Rome  did  not 
intermeddle  with  the  government  of  the  British  Churches ;  for 
if  they  had,  Laurentius  and  the  rest  of  the  missionaries  could 
not  have  been  such  strai^rs  to  the  condition  and  usages  of 
the  British  Churches,  as  to  believe  them  conformable  to  the 
Roman,  till  they  came  hither  and  found  it  otherwise.  It  is 
plain,  therefore,  the  British  Christians  had  the  spiritual  sove- 
reignty within  themselves,  were  under  no  foreign  superintend- 
ency,  nor  used  to  i^ply  to  the  see  of  Bome  to  pay  their  homage 
to  the  pope^s  primacy,  to  get  their  metropolitans  consecrated, 
or  receive  directions  for  discipline  or  government  from  thence ; 
and,  which  is  more,  neither  ware  they  declared  schismatics  for 
want  of  this  deference  and  application :  for  had  they  lain  under 
this  censure  at  Borne,  Laurentius  would  never  have  had  so 
good  an  opinion  of  them  at  his  first  coming  hither,  nor  pre- 
sumed so  strongly  upon  their  conformity. 

A.  u.  607.  Not  long  after  this  time,  Mellitus,  biiahop  of  London,  took  a 
voyage  to  Bome^  to  consult  with  pope  Boniface  about  some 
aflbirs  of  the  English  Church :  and  when  Boniface  convened  a 
synod  of  bishops  in  Italy  to  settle  some  regulations  about  the 
monasteries,  Mellitus  sat  with  them,  and  subscribed  the 
canons ;  and,  returning  into  Britain  not  long  after,  he  brought 
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a  eofpy  of  the  i^od  along  with  him,  together  with  a  letter  of  ethel- 
the  pope^s   to   archbishop   Laurentins  and  the  clergy,  and  K.^of  ^nt 
another  to  king  Ethelbert  and  the  laity.  Tr^eio~^ 

In  the  pope^s  letter  to  the  king,  he  commends  him  for  his 
aeal  in  Christianity,  and  the  regularity  of  his  behaviour ;  and 
then  tells  him  he  was  willing  to  satisfy  his  desire  concerning 
the  monastery,  which  Augustine  had  dedicated  to  the  honour 
of  our  Saviour ;  that  Laurentius  and  the  rest  of  the  mis-  c.  4.^*  ^' 
sionaries  under  him  might  take  in  new  monks  for  a  standing  ^^^' 
order.  Yoi.i.p.i30. 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord  613,  or,  according  to  the  Saxon  a.  d.  613. 
chronology,  616,  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent,  died,  having  reigned  EtAJb^,^"^ 
fifty-six  years :  he  was  the  third  En^ish  Saxon  king,  whose  ^L^ 
sovereignty  reached  as  fiir  as  the  Humber,  Elli  and  Gelin,  or 
Geanlin,  being  the  two  first.     King  Ethelbert  was  buried  in  Bede,  i.  2. 
the  porch  of  St.  MartinX  where  queen  Bertha  was  likewise  ^ 
interred  some  time  before. 

Amongst  other  advantages  of  this  prince'^s  reign,  we  may 
reckon  the  legal  provisions  he  nude  with  the  advice  of  his 
council.  These  public  regulations  were  extracted  from  Roman 
precedents :  they  were  drawn  up  in  English,  as  Bede  reports, 
and  held  in  force  in  his  time.  Amongst  these  laws,  there  is  B«de,  iUd. 
mention  of  the  satisfaction  that  was  to  be  made  by  those  that 
stole  any  thing  from  the  Church  or  the  clergy;  the  king 
being  reaolved  to  protect  those  who  had  instructed  him  in  the 
Ghristiaii  religion,  and  furnished  him  with  the  means  of  hap- 
piness. Bede,  ibid. 

Upon  the  death  of  Ethelbert,  his  son  Eadbald  succeeded  EadbaU 
him,  which  was  a  great  misfortune  to  the  Ghurch ;   for  this  jec<f  r^iapm 
prince  not  only  refused  the  profession  of  Christianity,  but  was  ^^'"^^^ 
guilty  of  that  incestuous  fornication  mentioned  by  the  apostle, 
'^  of  having  his  father^s  wife."^     Laurentius  exerted  his  cha- 1  Cor.  y. 
ncter  upon  this  occasion,  and,  like  St.  John  B24>tist,  reproved 
Eadbald  with  a  becoming  freedom,  but  could  not  prevaU.    The 
king^s  being  thus  a  hbertine  both  in  his  principles  and  practice, 
had  a  fatal  influence  upon  his  subjects,  and  made  them  revolt 
to  the  worship  and  disorders  of  paganism.     This  calamity  of 
the  Ghurch  increased  upon  the  progress,  and  the  storm  began 
to  blow  higher  upon  the  death  of  Sebert^  king  of  the  East 
Saxons.     This  Christian  prince  left  his  dominions  to  his  three 
sons,  whom  he  was  not  so  happy  as  to  recover  from  their  81. 
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LAURE?^-  idolatry :  it  is  true  they  gave  him  hopes  of  their  conversioii, 
Abp.  Cant.  ^^^  ^^P^  ^rheir  heathenism  private  during  his  life ;  but  imme- 

* — '' '  diately  after  his  death,   they  pulled  off  the  mask,  declared 

themselves  pagans,  and  gave  their  subjects  the  liberty  of  as 
much  idolatry  as  they  pleased.  And  when  they  saw  the 
bishop  Mellitus  performing  divine  service,  and  giving  Uie 
people  the  holy  sacrament,  they  are  said  to  have  been  so  unac- 
countable as  to  ask  the  bishop  why  he  would  not  give  them 
some  of  that  fine  bread  their  father  used  to  receive  from  him, 
and  which  he  still  continued  to  distribute  among  the  people. 
He  told  them,  **'  if  they  would  be  baptized,  as  their  father  was, 
they  might  partake  of  the  same  holy  bread ;  but  if  they  slighted 
that  initiating  sacrament,  he  could  not  admit  them  to  the  pro- 
vilege  of  the  other.**'  They  answered,  "  they  had  no  need  of 
baptism,  and  therefore  would  not  be  obliged  to  that  cere- 
mony;'" but  insisted,  notwithstanding,  upon  receiving  the 
consecrated  bread.  Being  still  denied  by  the  bishop,  at  last 
they  fell  into  a  rage,  and  told  him,  ''  that  if  he  would  not 
gratify  them  in  so  easy  a  matter,  he  should  stay  no  longer  in 
their  dominions.'"  They  made  their  menaces  good  inmie- 
diately,  and  ordered  him  to  be  gone.  Being  thus  forced  away 
from  his  diocese,  he  came  into  Kent,  to  consult  Laurentius 
and  Justus  what  measures  were  most  proper  for  the  juncture. 
And  here  they  came  to  an  unanimous  resolution,  that  it  was 
more  advisable  to  quit  the  island,  and  retire  to  a  place  where 
they  might  serve  God  without  disturbance,  than  to  lose  their 
time  and  hazard  their  persons  among  a  company  of  ren^ado 
jife2/tto«aiMi  barbarians.  Having  thus  determined  the  matter,  Mellitus 
diMour^^,  ^^^  Justus  went  off  first,  and  embarked  for  France,  where 
^jAai*/or  they  stayed  to  see  the  event.  Now  it  was  not  long  before 
those  princes,  who  expelled  Mellitus  and  revived  idolatry, 
were  punished  for  their  misbehaviour.  For,  going  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  Gtevissi,  or  West  Saxons,  they  all  three 
fell  in  the  field,  and  had  their  army  cut  in  pieces.  But  not- 
withstanding the  chief  promoters  of  paganism  were  taken  off, 
the  common  people  stuck  close  to  their  error,  neither  was 
there  any  good  to  be  done  upon  them  at  present. 
LaurentiMM  Laurentius  being  ready  to  quit  the  island,  and  follow 
^iS!^m,  Mellitus  and  Justus,  ordered  a  bed  to  be  made  him  in  the 
kUri^^  church  at  Canterbury ;  and  here,  after  he  had  spent  a  great 
^1-  part  of  the  night  in  watching  and  prayer,  St.  Peter,  as  Bede 
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reports,  appeared  to  him,  and,  scourging  him  severely  npon     ead- 
the  shoulders^   asked  him,  in  a  very  reprimanding  manner,  k.  of  Kent 
'*  Why  he  deserted  his  flock  in  time  of  danger,  and  left  the  B^riT' 
sheep  with  the  wolves  about  them  f"    The  AposUe  asked  him  «•  6* 
fiurther,  ^*  If  his  exxunple  was  perfectly  lost  upon  him !    If  he 
had  forgotten  what  loss  of  liberty,  what  hardships,  what  im- 
prisonments, and  what  a  tormenting  death  himself  had  suf- 
fered for  the  interest  of  Christianity  2^ 

Laurentiua  being  thus  remarkably  corrected  by  the  vision, 
went  to  the  king  in  the  morning,  and  making  his  shoulders 
bare,  showed  him  the  marks  of  St.  Peter^s  discipline.  The 
king  was  strangely  surprised,  and  inquired  who  it  was  that 
was  so  bold  to  strike  Laurentius,  and  treat  a  man  of  his 
character  so  ruggedly.  But  being  informed  by  the  archbishop 
how  he  came  to  be  thus  handled,  the  king  was  mightily 
aflkcted  with  the  rebtion,  and  growing  now  apprehensive  for 
himself,  he  renounced  his  idolatry,  disengaged  from  his  un- 
lawful marriage,  turned  Christian,  was  baptized,  and  hud  out 
his  endeavours  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church.  To  this  purpose 
he  sent  into  France,  and  recalled  Mellitus  and  Justus,  and 
gave  them  the  liberty  of  managing  their  diocese  at  their 
discretion.  Thus  these  prelates,  after  a  yearns  stay  in  France, 
re-embarked  for  Britain. 

Justus,  upon  his  coming  to  Rochester,  entered  upon  his 
charge,  and  continued  there;  but  the  Londoners  refused 
to  receive  their  bishop  Mellitus,  being  much  better  pleased 
with  the  pagan  worship.  Now  Eadbald,  though  he  solicited 
for  Mellitus,  and  pressed  his  re-admisfidon,  yet  the  Londoners 
took  no  notice  of  his  recommendation ;  and  not  being  so 
powerful  a  prince  as  his  father  Ethelbert,  he  was  glad  to 
acquiesce,  being  in  no  condition  to  restore  MeUitus  by  force. 
However,  he  prevailed  with  his  own  people,  made  Christianity 
the  religion  of  his  kingdom,  and  afforded  this  prelate  an 
honourable  retreat. 

In  the  reign  of  this  Eadbald,  Laurentius,  archbishop  of  a.  d.  61p. 
Canterbury,  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mellitus,  who  held 
the  see  five  years.  This  prelate  was  nobly  extracted,  and  very 
remarkable  for  his  parts,  piety,  and  good  government.  Bede  Lib.  2.  r.  7. 
relates,  that  a  terrible  fire  breaking  out  in  Canterbury,  and 
burning  down  a  great  part  of  the  city,  the  archbishop  coming 
up  to  the  conflagration,  and  falling  to  his  prayers,  the  wind 
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JUSTUS,  immediately  chopped  aboat,  and  the  fire  stopped.    He  died 

I ^\^  *°^  April  24,  in  the  year  of  onr  Lord  624. 

A.  D.  624.  Justus,  bishop  of  Rochester,  succeeded  to  the  see  of  Gain 
terbury,  who  soon  after  consecrated  a  Roman  for  the  diocese 
of  Rochester,  having  received  an  authority  for  the  consecration 
of  bishops  from  pope  Boniface  V.  His  predecessor,  Boni&ee 
II L  procured  from  Phocas  the  emperor,  though  not  vdthoQt 
some  difficulty,  that  the  see  of  Rome  should  be  called  the  head 

Donifoc.      of  all  other  churches. 

About  this  time  the  Engli^  in  the  kingdom  of  Northumbo^ 
land  were  converted  by  the  preaching  of  Paulinus. 

The  oo«wt^.      The  occasion  of  this  happy  revolution  in  their  religion  was 

k^ol^-  ***»« :— Edwin,  king  of  this  country,  courted  Eddburga  or  Tate, 

f^^^d^  daughter  to  the  late  king  Ethdbert,  and  deq)atched  am- 
bassadors for  this  purpose  to  Eadbald  her  brother,  where, 
entering  upon  the  subject  of  their  embassy,  king  Eadbald  toU 
82.  them,  *^  that  it  was  not  lawful  for  a  Christian  to  marry  with  a 
pagan ;  such  an  alliance  with  a  prince  of  so  foreign  a  bdirf 
could  not  be  engaged  in  without  dishonour  to  God,  and  pro- 
faning their  religion.^^  Edwin,  receiving  this  answer,  ^^  pro- 
mised not  to  act  any  thing  against  the  religion  the  princess 
professed;  that  nobody  should  be  molested  upon  this  score, 
but  that  herself  and  all  her  retinue,  both  priests  and  servants, 
should  have  the  liberty  of  serving  God  as  they  thought  fit. 
And  more  than  this,  he  did  not  stick  to  say  he  might  probably 
be  of  the  same  religion  himself,  provided  that  upon  inquiry 
it  was  found  to  be  a  holier  institution,  and  more  suitable  to  the 
worship  of  the  Supreme  Being  than  his  own.^' 

This  satisfaction  being  given,  the  princess  was  contracted  to 

A.  D.  62.5.  king  Edwin ;  and  before  she  left  her  brother^s  court  the  holy 
Paulinus  was  consecrated  bishop  by  archbishop  Justus,  in  the 

Dcdc,  1. 2.  year  of  our  Lord  625.  He  seems  promoted  to  this  episcopal 
character  to  qualify  him  the  better  to  go  along  with  the 
princess  Eddburga ;  that  being  thus  fortified  in  his  authority 
he  might  have  the  greater  ascendant  over  Edelburga^s  family, 
and  preserve  them  from  relapsing  into  paganism,  to  which 
they  might  probably  be  tempted  by  the  &diion  and  ill  example 
of  a  pagan  court. 

Paulinus,  at  his  coming  into  the  kingdom  of  Northum* 
berland,  used  his  utmost  endeavour  to  convert  the  pagans, 
but  met  with    not   much  success.      The    next   year  there 
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happened  an  accident  at  court,  which,  in  the  conseqaenoes     eai>. 
of  it,  seemed  to  bring  the  king^s  inclination  somewhat  nearer  to  k.  of  Kent. 
Christianity.    Ouichefan,  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  practised  b^^TlT^ 
with  an  assassin  to  murder  king  Edwin :  this  fellow,  to  make  «•  S- 
the  murder  suxe,  poisoned  his  dagger ;  and  that  he  might  be  ^dwim  m 
admitted  to  the  king  without  suspicion,  he  came  with  ihebei^ 
chanuster  of  an   ambassador.      Being  introduced   into  the 
presence,  he  takes  his  opportunity,  and,  drawing  his  dagger 
from  under  his  coat,  makes  a  furious  pass  at  the  king:  one 
UUa,  a  loyal  courtier,  perceiving  what  would  follow,  interposed 
his  naked  body,  and  received  a  mortal  wound.     This  good 
office  it  seems  was  not  sufficient  to  protect  his  master,  for  the 
thrust  was  nude  with  such  a  force  that  after  it  had  passed 
through  Lilians  body  it  reached  the  king. 

About  this  time  the  king  had  a  daughter  bom,  and  was  per- 
suaded that  Paulinus^s  prayers  had  been  serviceable  to  the 
queen  in  her  recovery.  Upon  this  he  promised  the  bishop  to 
renounce  idolatry  and  worship  our  Saviour,  if  he  would  please 
to  preserve  his  life,  and  give  his  arms  success  against  that  per- 
fidious  prince  that  sent  a  ruffian  to  murder  him ;  and,  for  a 
security  of  his  promise,  he  put  his  daughter  into  the  bishop^s 
hands,  who  baptized  her  the  Whitsuntide  following,  with 
twelve  more  of  Edwin^s  court. 

The  king,  being  now  cured  of  his  wound,  levied  a  considera-  a.  d.  625. 
ble  army,  marched  against  the  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  and, 
giving  him  battle,  cut  all  those  in  pieces,  or  took  them  pri- 
soners, that  had  been  engaged  in  the  attempt  upon  his  life. 
And  now,  though  he  brought  victory  home  with  him,  he  did 
not  turn  Christian  immediately.  It  is  true  he  performed  his 
promise  so  far  as  to  disengage  from  idolatry;  but,  being  a 
person  of  great  prudence,  he  did  not  think  it  fit  to  precipitate 
matters,  to  resign  his  belief  in  too  implicit  a  manner,  nor  take 
things  of  that  consequence  upon  trust.  Before  he  determined 
himself,  he  conferred  frequently  with  Paulinus  about  the 
grounds  and  reasonableness  of  Christianity,  debated  the  point 
with  his  council,  and  revolved  the  arguments  of  either  side  in 
his  own  mind,  to  cast  the  balance  and  examine  the  strength  of 
the  cause. 

The  king,  being  thus  inclined  by  his  temper  to  move  slowly 
and  to  take  wary  steps,  made  a  stand  for  some  time,  and  con- 
tinued, as  it  were,  in  a  state  of  neutrality.     Pope  Boniface, 
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JUSTUS,  beinsr  informed  of  the  posture  of  affiiirs,  wrote  a  letter  to  him, 
V  ^\^  ^  to  bring  him  forward  and  engage  him  to  declare  for  Chris- 
tianity. The  pope,  amongst  other  arguments  to  persuade  him 
to  take  leave  of  his  idols,  urges  some  texts  to  him  out  of  the 
Scripture,  as  that  of  the  Psalmist :  ^^  All  the  gods  of  the  hea- 
ps, zcvi.  5.  then  are  but  idols,  or  devils ;  but  it  is  the  Lord  that  made  the 
heavens.'^  '^  They  have  eyes,  and  see  not ;  they  have  ears,  and 
hear  not;  noses  have  they,  and  smell  not;  they  have  hands, 
and  handle  not ;  feet  have  they,  and  walk  not :  they  that  make 
Ps.  zcT.  5~  them  are  like  unto  them,  and  so  are  all  such  as  put  their  trust 
in  them.*"  By  the  pope^s  arguing  in  this  manner,  we  may  con- 
clude Paulinus^s  instructions  had  succeeded  so  &r  with  Edwin, 
as  to  satisfy  him  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament.  For 
had  he  not  owned  the  authority  of  these  Scriptures,  the  pope, 
we  may  imagine,  would  never  have  gone  about  to  convince  him 
out  of  them. 

This  pope  sent  another  letter  to  queen  Edelburga,  to  exhort 
her  to  make  use  of  all  her  interest  for  the  conversion  of  king 
Edwin  her  husband ;  to  reason  with  him,  to  set  the  advantages 
of  Christianity  before  him  in  the  best  light,  and  never  to  give 
over  praying  for  the  success  of  her  endeavours ;  that  she  might 
have  the  happiness  of  accomplishing  that  which  St.  Paul  men- 
1  Cor.  Tii.  tions,  ^'  that  the  unbelieving  husband  may  be  sanctified  by  the 
^^-  wife.'' 

Notwithstanding  all  these  endeavours  for  the  conversion  of 
Edwin,  he  still  continued  unresolved ;  but  his  memory  being 
refreshed  concerning  a  vision  he  had  formerly  seen,  which  fore- 
told his  escape  of  the  danger  he  was  then  in,  and  the  prosperity 
and  grandeur  which  afterwards  happened  to  him ;  the  circum- 
stances of  this  vision  being  revealed  to  Paulinus,  he  put  the 
king  in  mind  of  the  engagements  he  made  in  his  distress,  and 
Be<io,  1. 2.    that  it  was  now  time  to  perform  his  promise.     The  relation  is 
this: 
83.      When  Edwin  was  pursued  by  his  predecessor  Ethelfrid,  and 
Edivitt's      forced  to  abscond  and  wander  through  a  great  part  of  the 
kw4eiied  by  island,  he  retired  at  last  to  Redwald,  king  of  the  East  Angles, 
^"jnind  of  a  w^d  dcsircd  his  protection.     This  prince  gave  him  a  very  gene- 
prediction,    j^^g  receptiou,  and  promised  his  person  should  be  safe.    After- 
wards, Ethelfrid,  receiving  intelligence  that  Edwin  and  his 
retinue  were  entertained  at  Bedwald's  court,  he  immediately 
sent  away  ambassadors,  who  offered  a  great  sum  of  money  to 
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get  Edwin  mardered.  Being  lefuaed  in  his  first  offer,  he  ead- 
repeated  the  request  by  fresh  agents,  endeayouring  to  bribe  k.  of  Kent. 
RedwaM  with  a  much  greater  sum,  and  threatening  him  with  ' — "^ — ' 
in  case  he  refused.  Bedwald,  being  now  overawed  by 
or  gained  by  money,  promised  that  he  would  either 
kin  Edwin,  or  put  him  in  the  hands  of  EtheUrid'^s  ambassadors. 
One  of  Bedwald^s  courtiers,  and  Edwin'^s  friend,  having  notice 
of  this  agreement,  acquainted  Edwin  with  it,  and  promised  to 
convey  him  immediately  out  of  Bedwald^s  domim'ons,  and  pro- 
vide him  a  shelter  where  neither  that  prince  nor  EtheUrid 
shoold  find  him.  Edwin  thanked  him  for  the  discovery,  and 
the  fisivour  of  so  seasonable  a  provision ;  but  told  him  withal, 
that  he  had  engaged  his  honour  to  continue  at  Bedwald'^s  court, 
and  that  he  thought  the  going  off  so  privately  would  be  looked 
<Mi  as  a  breach  of  good  faith ;  that  he  was  resolved  the  rupture 
shoold  not  begin  on  his  side;  that  he  had  suffered  nothing 
from  Bedwald  as  yet,  and,  if  he  must  lose  his  life,  he  had 
rather  die  by  the  hands  of  a  prince  than  a  mean  person. 
BesideB,  he  did  not  know  how  to  dispose  of  himself,  nor  whither 
to  retire.  This  being  his  resolution,  his  friend  left  him  before 
the  palace-gate ;  where  he  stayed  alone,  in  a  very  pensive  con- 
dition, till  late  in  the  night.  Being  veiy  uneasy  and  perplexed 
what  to  resolve  on,  there  comes  a  person,  altogether  unknown, 
up  to  him,  at  which  he  was  somewhat  surprised.  This  stranger 
presently  enters  into  conversation,  and  asks  him,  what  was  the 
reason  of  his  sitting  alone  so  melancholy  at  that  time  of  night. 
Edwin  returning  a  negligent  and  unceremonious  answer,  the  a.  d.  625. 
other  told  him  ^t  he  was  not  at  all  ignorant  of  the  reasons  of 
his  melancholy  and  concern:  ''I  know,^  says  he,  ^'you  are 
troubled,  because  you  apprehend  some  great  misfortune  is 
pretty  near  you;  but  what  will  you  give  that  person  that 
shall  bring  you  out  of  all  this  perplexity,  and  prevail  upon 
Bedwald  so  fiu*,  as  neither  to  do  you  any  harm  himself,  nor 
put  you  into  the  hands  of  your  enemies  T  Edwin  replied, 
that  he  would  make  his  acknowledgments,  to  the  utmost  of 
his  power,  for  so  great  a  favour  as  this.  The  stranger  went 
on  further,  and  asked  him,  what  if  this  person  should  give  him 
the  certain  prospect  of  a  crown,  and  acquaint  him  that  he 
shoold  survive  his  enemies,  and  be  the  greatest  prince  that 
ever  reigned  of  the  English  race!  Edwin,  being  somewhat 
revived  with  this  discourse,  answered  that  he  should  never 
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JUSTUS,  forget  his  obligations  to  so  greai  a  benefactor.  Upon  this, 
Abp.Cant.  ^^^  other  put  another  question,  "  What  say  you,''  says  he,  "  if 
the  person  that  has  proved  a  true  prophet  to  you,  in  all  these 
predictions  of  prosperity,  shall  propose  a  method  of  life  modi 
more  for  your  interest  than  any  thing  of  this  kind  your  family 
was  ever  acquainted  with ;  will  you  be  governed  by  his  direc- 
tions, and  go  into  the  scheme  he  shall  lay  down !"  To  this 
Edwin  immediately  replied,  he  would  resign  himsdf  entirdy  to 
that  person's  conduct,  that  should  disentangle  his  circum- 
stances, bring  him  off  from  danger,  and  make  him  so  great 
a  prince. 

Having  received  this  promise,  the  stranger  that  talked  with 
him  liud  his  ri^t  hand  upon  fkiwin's  head,  and  advised  him, 
that,  when  that  token  hi^pened  to  come  up,  he  should  not 
forget  recollecting  the  condition  he  was  now  in,  and  the 
discourse  that  passed  between  them,  and  not  fail  to  make 
good  his  promise  without  delay.  After  this  advice,  it  is  said 
the  stranger  went  off  in  so  sudden  and  surprising  a  manner, 
that  it  was  plain  it  was  no  man,  but  an  apparition,  that  had 
made  all  this  conversation.  While  Edwin  was  employing  his 
thoughts  upon  the  strangeness  of  the  person  and  discourse, 
and  projecting  his  own  escape,  his  friend  at  court  comes  to 
him  again,  and,  saluting  him  with  a  very  cheerful  countenance, 
bid  him  get  up,  go  to  his  apartment,  and  take  his  rest,  without 
troubling  himself  any  further ;  for  now  the  king  had  altered  his 
mind,  was  resolved  to  be  true  to  his  first  engagement,  and  do 
him  no  manner  of  harm.  It  seems,  upon  breaking  his  design 
against  Edwin  to  the  queen,  she  prevailed  with  him  to  desist : 
she  told  him  it  was  strangely  unbecoming  the  character  of  so 
great  a  prince  to  desert  his  friend  in  his  necessity,  to  set  his 
honour  to  sale,  and  be  bribed  out  of  honesty  and  good  nature. 
The  king,  upon  second  thoughts,  concluded  this  advice  very 
reasonable^  refused  to  deliver  up  Edwin,  and  ordered  the 
ambassadors  to  be  gone.  NeiUier  did  his  kindness  stop 
here:  he  carried  hia  friendship  much  further,  and  resolved 
to  assist  fkiwin  in  gaining  the  kingdom  of  Northumberiand. 
For  this  purpose  he  raised  an  army  with  gre&t  expedition,  and 
falling  upon  Ethelfrid  before  he  could  draw  all  his  troops  toge- 
ther, defeated  and  killed  him  upon  the  northern  border  of  the 
Mercian  territories,  near  the  river  Idle.  Thus  far  the  story. 
Now,   Paulinus  perceiving  the  king  deferred  the  declaring 
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lumaelf  a  Christian, — that  he  was  debating  the  case  of  religion     ead- 
with  himsdf,  and  not  come  to  a  thorough  resolution^ — and  K.^of  ^t 
hifipening  to  find  him  alone  in  a  thinking  posture,  came  up  to 
him,  and,  laying  his  right  hand  upon  his  head,  asked  him 
whether  he  understood  the  meaning  of  that  token.     The  king, 
being  sensibly  surprised  at  this  question,  oflered  to  prostrate  84. 
himself  at  Paulinus^s  feet.    But  this  posture  being  prevented 
by  the  bishop,  he  put  him  in  mind,  that  now,  since  God  had 
reseoed  him  from  his  enemies,  and  raised  him  to  such  a  royal 
station,  he  adrised  him  not  to  delay  the  performance  of  his 
promise ;  that  this  was  to  be  done  by  submitting  to  the  insti- 
tution, and  obeying  the  commands,  of  that  Sovereign  Being 
that  hid  done  so  much  for  him  already ;  and,  in  case  he  would 
eomply  with  the  directions  the  bishop  would  acquaint  him  with, 
he  slumld  be  secured  from  the  perpetual  torments  of  wicked  ^^^  1 2, 
men,  and  be  happy  with  QoA  in  heaven.  ^  ^^ 

I  have  given  the  reader  this  relation  at  length,  because,  as 
Beds  reports,  such  great  events  depended  upon  it;  no  less 
than  the  conversion  of  a  king  and  kingdom.  And  how  strange 
soever  it  may  appear  to  an  age  of  slender  belief,  I  do  not  per- 
eeive  how  the  truth  of  it  can  well  be  questioned ;  for  Bede 
rdates  it  as  certain  matter  of  fact.  Now,  his  attestation 
seems  to  be  an  unexceptionable  authority ;  for  he  was  bom  in 
this  kingdom  of  Northumberland,  but  one-and-fifty  years  after 
Edwin'*s  conversion ;  so  that  it  is  not  improbable  but  that  he 
mig^t  receive  the  account  from  those  who  had  it  from  the  king. 
Besides,  in  the  dedication  of  his  Ecclesiastical  History  to  Ceol- 
wolph,  king  of  Northumberland,  he  acquaints  him,  that  the 
memoirs  of  the  history  of  that  kingdom,  since  their  conversion, 
were  unexceptionable.  To  this  we  may  add,  that  it  is  not 
likely  king  Edwin  and  his  subjects  should  quit  the  prejudices 
of  their  education,  and  the  rel^on  of  their  ancestors,  without 
sometiiing  of  a  supernatural  appearance.  Now,  though  Pau- 
linos was  a  person  of  eminent  sanctity,  yet  Bede  does  not 
acquaint  us  that  he  wrought  any  miracles  among  the  Northum- 
brians, or  performed  any  thing  above  a  human  capacity,  unless 
in  discovering  this  vision  to  the  king. 

The  credit  of  the  story  being  thus  settled,  I  shall  proceed  to  Bede,  1. 2. 
a  further  account  of  this  matter. 

King  Eidwin,  bdng  surprised  by  hearing  the  vision  related 
to  him,  told  Paulinus  that  he  was  now  fully  satisfied,  and  ready 
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JUSTUS,  to  receive  the  Christian  faith ;  but  thought  it  proper,  in  tlie 
V    ^,  *°^  first  place,  to  communicate  his  design  to  his  coancO  and 
Kii^  Ed-    nobility ;  that  in  case  he  could  bring  them  over  to  his  per- 
^.b^^iM.  suasion,  they  might  all  -be  baptized  together.     Paulinos  con- 
senting to  this  proposal,  the  king  summoned  a  council ;  and, 
putting  the  question  to  each  person,  asked  them  what  they 
thought  of  this  new  religion.      Alid  here  one  Goifi,  the  pagan 
high-priest,  answered  that  he  was  not  at  all  satisfied  with  his 
own  religion,  and  that  he  thought  there  was  little  in  it :  *'  For, 
sir,^  says  he,  ^^  none  ever  served  our  gods  with  more  heartiness 
and  devotion  than  myself ;  and  yet  I  find  there  are  many  diat 
have  a  greater  interest  with  your  majesty,  and  better  pre- 
ferred, than  I.     Now,  if  our  deities  were  any  thing  significant, 
they  would,  without  question,  reward  me  in  proportion  to  my 
piety,  and  make  me  somewhat  more  distinguished  in  my  cir- 
cumstances;  therefore,  if,  upon  inquiry,  you  find  this  new 
doctrine  more  reasonable  and  better  proved,  let  us  submit  to 
the  best  evidence,  and  receive  it  without  delay .'^^     This  priest^s 
speech  was  seconded  by  another  courtier,  who  put  the  king  in 
mind  of  the  shortness  and  uncertainty  of  life ;  and  that  we 
knew  nothing  how  we  came  into  the  world,  nor  what  became 
of  us  when  we  went  out,  only  the  prospect  looked  somewhat 
dark  and  uncomfortable,  and  that  our  going  off  looked  some- 
thing like  a  man  that  was  forced  out  of  a  warm  house  into  bad 
weather.     Several  other  men  of  quality  approved  this  motion, 
and  spoke  in  favour  of  it.     Upon  this,  Coifi  proposed  that 
Paulinus  might  be  heard  again  upon  the  subject  of  religion ; 
which,  at  the  king^s  instance,  was  accordingly  done.     When 
the  bishop  had  enlai*ged  upon  the  heads  of  Christianity  to  a 
considerable  length,  Coifi  declared  aloud,  that  as  he  was  for- 
merly convinced  of  the  folly  of  their  own  worship,  so  now  he 
had  found  out  that  truth  and  reasonableness  which  he  was  at 
a  loss  for  before ;  that  the  other  world  was  now,  as  it  were, 
opened  to  him,  and  that  he  had  a  bottom  for  the  expectation 
of  future  happiness.     Then,  turning  to  the  king,  he  told  him, 
it  was  his  humble  advice,  that  the  temples  and  altars,  which 
had  been  treated  with  respect  and  expense  to  no  purpose, 
might  forthwith  have  fire  set  to  them,  with  all  the  circum- 
stances of  defiance  and  contempt. 

The  king,  having  thus  debated  the  matter  in  council,  made 
an  open  renunciation  of  idolatry,  and  declared  himself  a  Chris- 
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tiaiu    And  now,  asking  the  priest  above  mentioned,  whom  he     ead- 
thought  it  was  proper  to  employ  to  demolish  the  pagan  temples,  k.  of  Kent. 


the  other  appendages  and  marks  of  false  worship ;    Coifi  j^^^q^^- 
replied,  he  thought  none  fitter  for  such  an  employment  than  umberiand. 
himadf :  for,  since  God  had  enlightened  his  understanding,  he 
thought  himself  particularly  obliged  to  undeceive  the  people, 
and  take  off  the  force  of  his  former  example.     Upon  t^is,  he 
desired  to  be  furnished  with  a  sword  and  lance,  and  have  leave 
to  mount  the  king^s  charging-horse.     Now,  it  seems  it  was  not 
the  custom  for  the  pagan  high-priests  of  that  country  to  go 
armed,  or  ride  upon  any  thing  but  a  mare :  people,  therefore, 
seeing  Coifi  making  this  military  figure,  thought  his  head  had 
been  disturbed.     However,  without  minding  the  singuhrity  of 
the  appearance,  Coifi  rode  on,  and,  coming  to  the  heathen 
temple,  tilted  against  the  idols  with  his  lance,  and  ordered  his 
eompany  to  bum  the  temple,  with  all  its  appurtenances.     This  Bede,  ibid. 
temple  was  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  paganism,  and  stood  at  Cambden, 
Crodmundingaham  (now  Godmundham),  near  the  Derwent,  not  Yoriubire 
fi»  from  York.  p.709,7ii. 

King  Edwin,  having  made  this  declaration  of  his  conversion, 
was  baptized  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign ;  all  the  nobility,  85. 
and  a  great  part  of  the  commonalty,  following  his  example* 
The  king  was  admitted  to  baptism  on  E!aster-day,  in  St.  Peter^s  a.  d.  627. 
ehnrch,  at  York*    The  building  was  then  of  wood,  and  hastily 
run  up,  by  the  king^s  order,  for  that  purpose.   In  this  city,  also,  Bed«,  1. 2. 
the  king  gave  Paulinus  a  seat  for  the  bishop''s  see ;  and,  soon  ^' 
after  his  baptism,  he  began  a  much  larger  building  of  free- 
stone for  the  cathedral ;  but  living  not  many  years,  it  was 
left  imperfect,  and  finished  by  Oswald  his  successor. 

During  the  six  years  Paulinus  continued  in  this  country, 
Christianity  was  wonderfully  spread.  To  give  some  instances. 
Oafirid  and  Eadfirid,  king  Edwin^s  sons,  by  Queenburg,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Cearll,  king  of  the  Mercians,  were  baptized  with  their 
bJther ;  and  afterwards  three  other  chOdren  of  his,  by  queen 
Edelbuiga,  were  initiated  by  the  same  sacrament ;  twoofwhich^ 
dying  in  their  white  baptismal  habit,  were  buried  in  the  church 
at  York.  This  I  mention,  because  burying  in  a  church,  espe*  Bede,  ibid. 
cially  for  the  laity,  was  not  the  custom  of  this  age. 

To  proceed.  The  people  of  this  country  were  so  charmed 
with  the  Christian  religion,  and  pressed  into  the  church  with 
such  zeal,  that  Paulinus,  attending  the  king  and  queen  to  one 
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JUSTUS,  of  their  bouses  in  the  country,  is  said  to  have  spent  above  five 
Abp.Cant  ^^]^g  Jq  instructing  and  baptizing  great  numbers  tiiat  flocked 
thither ;  his  time  from  morning  till  night  being  whoUy  tak&i 
up  in  these  pious  and  serviceable  offices.     Thus  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel  prospered  while  he  attended  the  court  in  the 
province  of  Bemicii ;  and  the  king  making  his  progress  some- 
times into  the  province  of  Deira,  Paulinos  used  to  visit  him 
frequently  there*  And  while  the  court  continued  in  these  parts, 
he  bapti»Bd  great  numbers  in  the  river  Swale,  near  Catteriek, 
in  Yorkshire ;  for,  as  Bede  observes,  Christianity  being,  as  it 
were,  just  begun  in  this  country,  there  were  no  fonts  or  bap- 
tisteries till  afterwards. 
R§dwaid         Edwin,  after  his  conversion,  was  very  zealous  for  the  interest 
waiduSn    of  Christianity,  and  endeavoured  to  propagate  it  further  than 
^^^^^Y^*    his  own  dominions.     Eorpwald,  or  C^urpwald,  son  of  Bedwald, 
c  15.         king  of  the  East  Angles,  renounced  paganism  and  came  into 
the  Church  at  Edwin^s  persuasion.    His  father  Bedwald  was 
baptized  somewhat  before  this  time,  in  Kent,  at  his  making 
king  Eadbald  a  visit ;  but  upon  his  return  home  his  queen  and 
some  other  bigots  for  paganism  made  him  relapse.    However, 
he  would  not  sink  to  a  total  apostasy,  but  hoped  to  compound 
the  matter,  and  take  the  benefit  of  both  religions.     For  tiiis 
purpose  he  pitched  upon  the  Samaritan  expedient ;  worshipped 
the  true  Gt)d  and  the  pagan  deities  together,  and  had  the 
communion  table  and  an  idolatrous  altar  in  the  same  chnrdi. 
As  for  EiOrpwald,  he  survived  his  conversion  not  long,  being 
murdered  by  one  Bichbert,  a  pagan ;  and  then,  as  Bede  tdls 
us,  the  country  went  on  in  heathenism  for  three  years,  till  the 
reign  of  Sigebert,  of  whom  more  afterwards. 
The  corner-      Paulinus  having  made  so  happy  a  progress  in  the  kingdom 
M^memor  of  Northumberland,  crossed  the  Humber,  and  travelling  south- 
qfLmeoln.  ^|^  ^o  Lincoln,  converted  Blecca,  the  governor  of  that  town, 
with  his  whole  fiunily ;  and  here  he  built  a  fine  church  of  free- 
stone,  of  which  nothing  but  the  walls  were  standing  in  Bedels 
c  16.*  '       time. 

Of  the  conversion  of  this  part  of  the  country,  Bede  received 
an  account  from  one  Deda,  abbot  of  Pertaneu,  a  person  of 
great  credit  and  veracity.  This  abbot  tdd  Bede,  that  an 
elderly  person  gave  him  a  relation  how  himself  and  abundance 
of  other  people  were  baptized  by  the  bishop  Paulinus  in  the 
river  Trent,  king  Edwin  being  present.     This  old  man  Uke- 
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wise  deacribed  to  him  Paulinns^s  stature,  his  coibplexion,  his     ead- 
atr,  and  ahnost  every  thing  remarkable  in  his  person.    The  k.  of  Kent. 
bishop  had  one  James,  a  deacon,  to  assist  him ;  a  person  of  i^^f^^^^- 
feaming  and  character,  who  was  living  in  Bedels  time.  umberiand. 

As  for  king  Eldwin,  he  was  a  very  prosperous  prince,  and  Edtnn*i 
governed  extremely  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  subjects.     There  ^^^^]^|t^. 
was  then,  as  Malmesbnry  relates,  neither  robbery  nor  house-  MaimMbur. 
breaking.    He  made  the  country  too  hot  for  knaves  and  libe^  rVj.  aU 
tmes,  so  that  nobody  durst  presume  to  injure  their  neighbours,  *  *  *  ^ 
^ther  in  their  marriage  or  estate.    Bede  takes  notice  of  one 
remarkable  thing,  to  show  the  force  of  his  government.     He 
ordered  copper  pots  should  be  fiaustened  to  a  piece  of  wood  at 
moot  of  the  springs  that  lay  upon  the  roads.    This  was  done 
for  the  conveniency  of  travellers.    Now,  as  the  historian  ob- 
serves, this  prince  was  either  loved  or  feared  to  such  an  unusual 
degree,  that  nobody  ever  stole  one  of  them* 

Pope  Honorius,  who  succeeded  Boniface,  receiving  inteDi- 
genoe  of  the  conversion  of  the  Northumbrians,  sent  Paulinus 
a  pall,  and  at  the  same  time  wrote  letters  to  king  Edwin,  to 
continue  in  that  laudable  course  he  had  begun.  Amongst 
other  things  in  his  letter,  he  informs  him  that  he  had  directed 
two  palb  for  Honorius  and  Paulinus,  the  archbishops  of  Can- 
terbury and  York.  This  he  did  that  the  English  Church 
might  never  be  unprovided,  and  that  when  either  of  the  metro- 
politans died,  the  survivor  might  consecrate  another,  to  prevent  Bede,  i.  2. 
a  vacancy.  *'  ^^' 

The  mention  of  Honorius^s  pall  makes  it  proper  to  take 
notice  of  the  death  of  Justus,  which  happened  about  this  time. 
Malmesbury  allows  him  but  three  years  in  the  see  of  Canter- 
bury, ihou^  others  make  it  no  less  than  ten.    Honorius  being  ^'^^^' 
elected  for  his  successor,  came  into  Lincolnshire  to  Paulinus,  Pontif. 
where  he  received  his  consecration ;  the  pope,  as  I  observed  Ed&'saTii. 
before,  giving  an  authority  to  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury 
and  York  to  consecrate  upon  a  vacancy  of  either  see.    This  86. 
&vour,  as  the  pope  reckoned  it,  was  granted  to  prevent  the 
&t^e  and  inconveniences  of  making  a  voyage  to  Borne.    The 
pope  dates  his  letter  to  Honorius  from  the  consulship  of  the 
emperor  Heraclius  and  his  son,  whom  he  calls  his  most  gracious  sede,  i.  2, 
sovereigns.     It  was  written  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  634.  «•  ^®- 

Pope  Honorius  being  informed  that  the  Scots  mistook  the 
time  in  the  keepmg  of  Easter,  wrote  to  them  to  put  them  in 
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HONO-    mind  of  their  singularity ;  that  they  should  conuder  how  few 

Abp.  Cant,  they  were  in  comparison  of  the  rest  of  Christendom ;  that  it 

^ — ^ — '  could  not  but  appear  strange,  that  they  should  pretend  to  be 

wiser  than  the  ages  both  past  and  present ;  that  their  pasdial 

computation  differed  from  the  general  custom,  and  contradicted 

the  canons  of  the  whole  Church. 

This  letter  of  pope  Honorius  was  seconded  by  John,  Who 
succeeded  Severinus ;  it  is  directed  to  Tomianus,  Columbanus, 
Cronanus,  Dimanus,  and  Baithanus,  Scottish  bishops,  and  to 
several  priests  and  abbots.  In  this  letter  he  takes  notice,  that 
the  heresy,  as  he  calls  it,  about  mistaking  the  time  of  Blaster, 
had  but  lately  gained  ground  upon  them  ;  and  that  only  a 
party,  and  not  the  whole  nation,  was  chargeable  with  it. 
After  he  had  dilated  upon  the  paschal  controversy,  and  in- 
structed them  in  the  computation,  he  proceeds  to  tiie  subject 
of  Pelagianism,  laments  the  revival  of  that  hereqr  amongst 
them,  and  endeavours  their  recovery  with  great  earnestness. 
He  tells  them,  ''  It  is  an  execrable  piece  of  pride,  to  affirm 
that  a  man''s  innocence  can  subsist  upon  the  strength  of  his 
own  will,  and  that  he  does  not  stand  in  need  of  the  grace  of 
God  to  preserve  him  from  sinning ;  and  that  it  is  blasphemous 
folly  to  suppose  any  man  without  sin,  excepting  our  Saviour.**^ 
To  proceed.  We  are  now  to  relate  a  most  unfortunate 
accident,  which  overcast  the  face  of  the  English  Church  in 
the  kingdom  of  Northumberland.  For  Edwin  having  reigned 
seventeen  years  to  all  imaginable  conmiendation,  two  of  the 
Bede,  1. 2.  priuces  that  were  homagers  to  him  broke  out  into  a  rebdlion ; 
MaimMbur.  their  names  were  CaedwaOa  and  Penda:  the  first  was  king 


gjf^*     of  the  Britons,  and  the  other  of  the  Mercians.    These  two 

i/i.  c.  8.  princes,  joining  in  a  confederacy,  gave  Edwin  battle  at  a  place 
called  Hethfelt,  where  his  army  was  cut  in  pieces,  and  himself 

K^Edwm  slain  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

A.  o.  638.  The  loss  of  this  prince  was  a  great  blow  to  the  nation  and 
church  of  the  Northumbrians  ;  for  the  conquering  princes 
inmiediately  marched  forward  and  harassed  the  country. 
Indeed,  Penda  and  his  troops  being  all  pagans,  little  better 
could  be  expected  from  them.  And  as  for  Caedwalla,  notwith- 
standing his  profession  of  Christianity,  yet  the  barbarity  of  his 
temper  was  such,  that  he  spared  neither  age  nor  sex,  but  put 
all  that  came  in  his  way  to  death  and  torture.  He  hung  upon 
the  country  a  great  while,  and  made  a  terrible  ravage  and 
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devastatioii,  in  hopes  either  to  exterminate  the  En^ish  or    ^\^ 
force  them  to  quit  the  island.    Neither  did  he  show  the  least  K.  of  Kent. 
regard  to  the  inhabitants  upon  the  score  of  their  being  Chris-  ' 

tians ;  for,  as  Bede  reports,  the  Britons  even  in  his  time  had 
no  opinion  of  the  Gluristianity  of  the  Saxons,  neither  would 
thej  commnnicate  with  them  in  the  offices  of  religion,  any 
more  than  with  heathens.  King  Edwin^s  head  was  afterwards 
broogfat  to  York  and  deposited  in  St.  Ghregory^s  porch ;  from  Bede,  i.  2. 
whence  we  may  probably  conclude  that  his  children  above*  ^  ' 
mentioned,  who  are  said  to  have  been  buried  in  the  church, 
were  only  buried  in  the  porch,  the  custom  of  that  age  going  no 
fbrtber. 

Affiurs  being  thus  ruffled  in  the  kingdom  of  Northumberland,  PamUnta 
and  the  country  overrun  by  the  enemy,  Panlinus  thought  it  ^HhrniT* 
proper  to  retire ;  and  therefore,  having  provided  a  vessel,  he  ^^^ 
takes  queen  Ethelbuiga,  her  children,  and  one  Bassus,  Eldwin^s 
general,  aboard,  and  returns  into  Kent,  where  he  was  honour. 
aUy  received  by  king  Eadbald.    Paulinus  brought  off  a  great 
deid  of  king  Eldwin^s  plate  along  with  him,  and,  amongst  the 
rest,  a  great  gold  cross  and  a  gold  cup,  which  that  prince  had 
given  for  the  altar,  and  was  to  be  seen  in  the  cathedral  at 
Oanterbuiy  in  Bedels  time.  Bede,  ibid. 

There  was  now  a  vacancy  in  the  church  at  Rochester,  the 
prelate  of  that  see  being  wt  away  upon  the  coast  of  Italy,  in 
his  voyage  to  Rome.  Paulinus  therefore,  being  forced  from 
his  archbishopric  of  York,  and  invited  to  this  diocese  by  arch* 
bishop  Honorins  and  king  Eadbald,  accepted  the  offisr  and  sat 
there  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Paulinus  left  his  deacon  James  at  his  church  in  York,  who 
having  the  courage  to  continue  upon  the  place,  preserved  the 
laity  from  relapsing,  and  gained  a  great  many  converts  from 
heathenism.  The  village  where  he  used  to  •  reside  was  near 
Gatterick,  in  Yorkshire,  and  called  by  his  name  m  Bedels  time. 
This  James  was  a  great  master  of  Ohurch  music ;  and  when 
the  storm  began  to  blow  over,  he  made  it  his  business  to  teach 
the  Roman  way  of  singing  in  that  country. 

King  Edwin  fiBdling  in  the  field,  as  has  been  related,  his  o»nc<md 
dominions  were  parted  between  Osric  and  Eanfrid.     0Bric<J2^^^ 
succeeded  to  the  kingdom  of  Deira,  and  was  converted  to^^J^*^ 
Christianity  by  Paulinus.     He  was  son  to  Elfric,  uncle  to  Bede, ).  3. 
king  Edwin.    Bernicia,  or  the  other  division  of  the  kingdom  of  ^ 
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HONO-    Northumberiand,   was  seized  by  Eanfrid,  son  of  EUielfrid, 
A^.  Cftnt  Edwin'^s  predecessor.     And  here  it  is  proper  to  acquaint  the 
' — '- — '  reader,  that  Ethelfrid^s  children,  with  a  great  many  of  the 
nobility  that  adhered  to  them,  lived  in  exile  among  Uie  Scots 
and  Picts  during  king  Edwin's   reign.     Here  they  turned 
Christians,  and  were  baptized.      These  princes  above-mai- 
tioned  were  no  sooner  possessed  of  the  kingdom  of  Northum- 
87.  berland,   but  they  renounced  the  faith,  and  apostatized  to 
paganism.'    But  both  of  them  were  quickly  punished  for  their 
infidelity.     Osric  fell  the  first  campaign :  for,  laying  eiege  to 
a  town  without  taking  proper  measures,  or  not  keeping  upon 
his  guard,  Caedwalla  made  an  unexpected  sally  upon  him,  and 
cut  him  and  his  troops  in  pieces.     And  now,  Caedwalla  over- 
running the  countiy  at  pleasure,  Eanfrid,  perceiving  himself 
too  weak,  came  vdth  a  small  retinue  to  beg  a  peace ;  but  whe- 
ther he  had  a  safe  conduct,  or  was  too  uncautious  in  venturii^ 
his  person,  is  uncertain.     But  let  this  be  as  it  will,  the  event 
proved  fatal ;  for  Caedwalla  destroyed  him  as  soon  as  he  came 
within  his  power. 
Oswald  nu>'      Upon  the  death  of  Eanfrid,  Oswald  his  brother  miceeeded 
fi^^  «^     him.     This  prince  kept  firm  to  his  engagements  of  b{^)tism, 
^^Lru   *°^  proved  prosperous  in  the  field.     Caedwalla  marched  a  very 
numerous,  and,  as  he  thought,  an  invincible  army  against  him ; 
but  was  defeated  and  slain  at  a  place  called  Denises-Bum,  or 
the  river  of  Dennis.     This  prince,  before  the  battle  began,  was 
remarkably  devout,  obliging  all  the  army  to  fall  upon  their 
knees  and  pray  to  God  for  the  success  of  their  arms.    And 
here,  to  quicken  their  devotion,  he  had  a  cross  erected,  but 
.       vidthout  any  application  either  to  that  religious  emblem  or  to 
c.  2.  *  '       any  of  the  saints. 

AidoM,  a         Oswald,  being  a  pious  prince,  and  sensibly  afiected  with  the 

Uthap^pro-  advantages  of  Christianity,  endeavoured  to  bring  all  his  sub- 

^^  ^'^  jects  within  the  same  privilege.     To  this  purpose  he  sent  to 

Otwaifi      Scotland,  whither  he  had  formerly  been  banished,  to  desire 

*'*'*^'    some  person  of  character  and  learning  might  come  for  the 

instruction  of  his  subjects.     The  Scottish  clergy  deq>atched 

away  a  missionary  vdthout  delay :  but  this  person,  being  a  man 

of  somewhat  a  rugged  unplausible  temper,  was  disliked  by  the 

B«de,  1. 3.    English,  and  made  no  impression  upon  them.    And  thus,  find- 

^'  ^  '        ing  himself  unsuccessful,  he  returned  home,  made  his  report  of 

his  mission  in  a  synod,  and  told  his  countrymen,  ^'that  the 
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Engthh  were  an  untractabie  d5rt  of  people,  bigoted  to  pagan-     eat)- 
ism,  and  that  it  was  impracticable  to  do  them  any  eervice.^  K.^of  K«it 
The  synod,  unpleased  with  this  account,  began  to  debate  whe-  x^^NwIh*. 
dier  any  further  expedient  was  to  be  tried.     Upon  this,  Aida-  umWiand. 
noa,  a  clergyman  of  great  reputation  for  piety  and  conduct^        '      * 
a^ilied  himself  to  the  priest  that  came  back  from  England, 
and  toU  him,  **he  thought  his  measures  were  not  exactly 
taken ;  that  he  was  somewhat  too  incompHant  with  his  audi- 
ence, and  did  not  condescend  enough  to  the  weakness  of  their 
capacities;  that  he  did  not  follow  the  apostle^s  advice,  and 
feed  them  with  milk  at  first ;  that  he  did  not  begin  with  the 
moat  pbun  and  intelligible  truths,  and  from  thence  advance  by 
degrees  to  what  was  more  sublime  and  mysterious.^    This  dis- 
course was  very  much  approved  by  the  synod,  who  came  to  an 
nnanimons  conclusion,  that  Aidan  deserved  the  honour  of  the 
episcopal  character ;  and  that  none  was  better  qualified  for  the 
convaaon  of  the  English  than  himself.     Upon  this  he  was 
presently  consecrated,  and  sent  off  upon  the  employment. 

This  Aidan,  though  highly  commended  by  Bede  for  his  ^-  ^'  ^^ 
piety  and  discretion,  yet  he  takes  notice  he  was  not  altogether 
orthodox  in  the  keeping  of  Easter,  being  governed  by  the 
eastern  of  the  Scots,  Picts,  and  Britons.     It  is  true  these 
Ghnrches  were  no  quarto-decimans,  for  they  always  kept  this 
festival  on  a  Sunday.    But  then,  they  reckoned  from  the  four- 
teenth day  to  the  twentieth ;  whereas  the  Roman  and  general 
practice  was  to  compute  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  one-and* 
twentieth ;  and  thus,  as  it  is  supposed,  the  rule  was  settled  by 
the  council  of  Nice.    And  here  Bede  observes,  that  the  Scots  B«de,  l.  8. 
who  dwelt  in  the  southern  parts  of  Ireland,  conformed  to  the  *' 
usages  of  the  western  Church. 

Aidan,  at  his  coming  to  Oswald'^s  court,  desired  the  bishop^s 
see  might  be  fixed  in  Holy  Island,  which  was  granted  accord- 
ingly. Whatever  Aidan  suggested  was  cheerfully  complied 
with,  the  king  thinking  himself  obliged  to  be  governed  by  his 
directions  in  whatever  related  to  religion. 

By  Aidants  fixing  the  episcopal  see  in  Holy  Island,  upon  Aiim(9  tm 
the  coast  of  Northumberiand,  we  may  conclude  he  had  nc^H^*" 
great  regard  for  pope  Gregory^s  regulations ;  for  this  pope,  in  ^«^^^* 
his  directions  to  Augustine  the  monk,  ordered  the  principal 
see  for  the  northern  parts  to  be  settled  at  York.     It  is  plain, 
therefore,  Aidan  did  not  think  himself  under  the  pope'^s  juris- 
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HONG-  diction.  Had  this  been  the  practice  or  belief  of  the  Scottish 
Abp.  Canu  Christians,  Aidan  would  never  have  altered  the  seat  of  ecde- 
^ — "^ — '  siastical  jurisdiction,  and  removed  it  from  York  to   Holj 

Island. 
Bedej.s.  ^^  ^^^  Oswald,  nothing  could  be  more  commendaUe  and 
M^^'  d  ^^>^^^^^  ^'^^^  ^^^  prince''s  zeal:  for  Aidan,  not  having  a  per- 
Gest.  Ree.  fect  Command  of  the  English  tongue,  the  king  was  his  inter- 
p^^ '  *  preter,  and  explained  his  discourses  to  his  nobility  and  retinue. 
En*ffiitor  ^^^  living  a  considerable  time  in  Scotland,  he  could  deliver 
1. 3.  p.  189.'  himself  in  that  language  with  advantage  enough. 

Aidan,  being  thus  successful  in  his  employment,  several  of 
his  countrymen  came  in  to  his  assistance,  and  preached  with 
great  application  all  over  Oswald'^s  dominions. 

And  now  the  business  of  religion  went  on  ^laoe ;  the  audi- 
ences were  very  numerous,  and  churches  were  built  in  several 
places.  Lands  were  granted,  by  the  king,  for  the  support  of 
monasteries,  and  a  great  many  of  the  English  put  themsdves 
under  the  discipline  of  those  religious  societies.  This  way  of 
living  might  probably  be  recommended  to  them  by  the  Scot- 
tish missionaries,  who  were  most  of  them  monks ;  Aidan  him- 
self being  of  that  order,  and  belonging  to  the  monastery  of  Hii 
or  lona.  This  religious  house  was  the  capital  monastery,  and 
88.  had  a  jurisdiction  over  the  rest,  belonging  to  the  Scots  and 
Picts.  The  island  is  one  of  the  Hebrides,  and  was  given  by 
the  Picts  to  the  Scottish  monks,  as  an  acknowledgment  for 
their  conversion. 
AidwCi  As  for  Aidan,  his  practice  and  behaviour  was  admirable. 

^^^  He  lived  up  to  his  doctrine,  and  made  his  example  wonderfully 
significant :  he  minded  nothing  of  secular  interest,  and  was  as 
it  were  dead  to  the  conunon  satisfactions.  Whatever  the 
king,  or  any  persons  of  figure  or  fortune,  presented  him  with, 
he  generally  gave  away  to  the  poor.  Whoever  he  met  with, 
whether  rich  or  poor,  he  used  to  apply  himself  to  them.  If 
they  were  pagans,  he  instructed  them  in  the  principles  of 
Christianity,  and  attempted  their  conversion;  if  they  were 
Christians,  he  confirmed  them  in  their  faith,  and  pressed  them 
to  a  suitable  practice.  He  took  care,  that  all  those  that  tra- 
velled with  him,  whether  clergy  or  laity,  should  spend  a  consi- 
derable part  of  their  time  in  reading  the  holy  Scriptures.  For 
at  this  time  of  day  the  Bible  was  not  counted  a  dangerous 
book ;  it  was  not  kept  under  restraint,  or  granted  with  facul- 
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ties  and  dispensations.  The  Saxon  homilies  exhort  the  people  ead- 
with  great  earnestness,  **  to  the  frequent  perusal  of  the  Scrip-  K.^o^f^!Sit. 
tures,''  and  enforce  the  advice  from  the  great  benefit  of  that  x^^Nort^' 
exercise ;  ^^  that  the  mind  was  refined,  and  the  passions  purged  umberiud. 
by  this  expedient:  that  this  was  the  way  to  refresh  our  greatest  *  ""  ' 
conceni  upon  us,  and  make  heaven  and  hell  have  their  due 
impression.  That,  as  a  blind  man  often  stumbles  in  hisNotnWhe- 
motion,  so  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  word  of  God,  }^"^**p*' 
are  apt  to  make  false  steps,  and  miscarry  .'^^  BcdeJ 

To  proceed,  if  Aidan  happened  to  be  invited  to  eat  with  the 
f,  he  used  to  carry  two  or  three  of  his  clergy  along  with 
him ;  where,  after  taking  a  very  moderate  repast,  he  withdrew 
with  his  company,  that  they  might  lose  no  time  for  reading  or 
prayeiB.  He  had  one  admirable  quality  among  the  rest,  and 
that  is,  never  to  spare  a  great  man  upon  the  score  of  his 
wealth  or  quality,  but  always  to  reprove  with  freedom  when 
occasion  required:  neither  was  it  his  custom  to  present  the 
wealthy  with  any  thing,  excepting  entertainment,  when  they 
came  to  his  house.  If  he  had  any  money,  it  went  either  in 
coDunon  charity,  or  was  disposed  of  for  the  redemption  of 
slaves  and  captives. 

Aidants  instructions,  with  the  force  of  his  example,  were 
veiy  prevalent  upon  Oswald,  who  proved  an  extraordinary 
prince,  and  was  remarkably  blest  for  his  piety;  for,  as  Bede 
relates,  his  dominions  were  much  larger  than  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors; he  reigned  through  the  whole  island,  and  had  the 
Britons,  I^cts,  Scots,  and  English,  within  his  jurisdiction :  Bede,  l.  3. 
not  that  we  are  to  suppose  him  sole  monarch  of  Great  Britain;  ^  ' 
but  that  he  was,  as  it  were,  lord  paramount,  and  received  some 
kind  of  homage  or  acknowledgment  of  superiority  from  the 
other  princes.  All  this  advantage,  and  distinction  of  his 
grandeur,  did  not  give  him  the  least  tincture  of  pride,  or  make 
him  foiget  the  meanest  of  his  subjects.  There  goes  a  story  of 
him,  that  one  Easter  day,  when  he  and  the  bishop  were  at 
dinner,  there  was  a  fine  silver  dish  with  meat,  curiously 
dressed,  set  upon  the  table.  This  being  the  first  dish,  they 
were  going  to  beg  a  blessuig;  but  before  this  was  done,  the 
king'*s  almoner  comes  in,  and  acquaints  him  there  were  a  g^reat 
many  poor  people  in  the  streets  who  desired  some  relief  fit>m 
the  king.  They  did  not  beg  to  no  purpose ;  for  this  compas- 
•ionate  prince  immediately  ordered  the  meat  served  up  should 
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HONO-    be  ^en  to  the  poor,  and  the  silver  dish  broken  into  small 
A^!  Cut.  pieces  and  distributed.     The  historian  observes  further,  that 
' — "^ — '  by  Oswald'^s  prudent  conduct,  the  divisions  of  the  Deiri  and 
Bemidi  hud  down  their  ancient  animosities,  came  to  a  firiendly 
correspondence,  and  were,  as  it  were,  incorporated  into  one 
body. 
A.  D.  634.        About  this  time  the  West  Saxons  were  converted  by  the 
Saxofu  coiH  preaching  of  Birinus.     This  person  offering  himself  at  Borne, 
^Sh^      ^  8^^°  ^^^  pagan  English  to  Christianity,  pope  Honorhis 
thought  fit  to  send  him  with  the  advantage  of  the  episcopal 
character :  and  thus,  being  consecrated  by  Asterins,  bishop  of 
Genoa,  he  came  on  for  Britain,  and  arrived  in  the  territories 
of  the  G^vissi,  or  West  Saxons;   and  here,  meeting  with 
nothing  but  paganism,  he  enters  upon  his  employment,  and 
was  so  successful  as  to  prevail  upon  Eingil  the  king.     Kmg 
A.  D.  635.     Oswald  happened  to  be  at  this  princess  court  while  Birinus 
was  executing  his  mission:   Oswald^s   endeavours,   we  may 
imagine,  were  not  wanting  upon  the  occasion.      In  short, 
Kingil  was  baptized,  and  Oswald  was  his  godfather.     It  se^ns 
he  did  not  think  this  office  would  obstruct  his  marriage  with 
KingiFs  daughter,  which  was  the  business  of  his  visit.     These 
two  kings,  as  Bede  reports,  gave  the  bishop  the  town  of  Dor- 
chester for  his  episcopal  see ;  where,  after  having  built  several 
Bede,  1  3»    churchcs,  and  converted  a  great  many  people,  he  departed  this 
c.  7.  life. 

A.  D.  643.        Cenwalch,  who  succeeded  his  father  Eingil,  refused  baptism 
^ '  ^  *  and  the  profession  of  Christianity,  and,  not  long  after,  lost  his 
kingdom  to  Penda,  king  of  the  Mercians.     The  occasion  of  the 
rupture  between  these  two  princes  was  this :  Cenwalch,  upon 
some  dissatisfaction,  parted  with  his  queen,  Penda^s  sister,  and 
A.  D.  645.    engaged  in  another  marriage.     Penda,  resolving  to  revenge  his 
sister,  marched  an  army  against  Cenwalch,  seized  his  domi- 
nions, and  forced  him  to  retire  to  Anna,  king  of  the  East 
A.  D.  646.    Angles,  where,  living  three  years  in  exile,  he  was  so  hi^>py  as 
A.  n.  650.     to  turn  Christian.     Being  afterwards  restored,  one  Agilbert,  a 
French  bishop,  who  had  retired  into  Ireland  to  get  leisure  for 
the  study  of  divinity,  came  to  his  court,  and  ofiered  to  preach 
to  his  subjects.     The  king  perceiving  him  a  person  of  zeal 
^9*  and  learning,  invited  him  to  stay  with  him  at  Dorchester,  and 
make  it  his  episcopal  see.     The  bishop  complied  with  this 
overture,  and  sat  there  several  years :  at  last,  the  king,  who 
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nndefstood  do  language  but  the  Saxon,  grew  uneasy  at  the     ead- 
Ibreign  dialect  of  AgSbert,  and  brought  one  Wina,  a  Saxon,  in  K.^^^it. 
upon  him.    This  Wina  being  consecrated  in  France^  the  king  ^J^^^l 
divided  his  dominions  into  two  dioceses,  and  gave  his  country-  umberUnd. 
man  Winchester  for  his  see.     Agilbert,  being  not  consulted  a.  d.  660. 
upon  this  occasion,  looked  upon  the  partition  as  an  encroach- 
ment upon  his  spiritual  jurisdiction.    Upon  this  he  quitted  the 
country,  sailed  into  France,  and  being  invited  to  the  bishopric 
of  Paris,  accepted  the  offer,  and  died  there. 

It  seems,  by  this  resentment  of  Agilberfs,  which  is  not  at 
aD  censured  by  Bede,  it  was  not  the  custom  of  this  age  for 
princes  to  canton  out  a  bishop^s  diocese,  and  lessen  the  extent 
of  his  authority.  And  if  the  Church  is  an  independent  society, 
which  we  must  grant,  unless  we  wiU  charge  the  Christians  of 
the  three  first  centuries  with  mutiny  and  disobedience  to  the 
Boman  emperors, — I  say,  if  the  Church  is  an  independent 
society,  Agilbert  had  reason  to  take  this  usage  ill  from  the 
king :  for,  upon  this  supposition  of  the  Churches  independency, 
the  civil  magistrate  has  no  more  right  to  wrest  the  bishop^s 
flock  out  of  his  hand,  or  draw  the  people  from  their  obedience 
to  their  q>iritual  superior,  than  the  bishop  has  to  pervert  the 
subjects  from  their  allegiance,  and  grant  away  paurcel  of  the 
dominions  of  the  secular  sovereign. 

This  king  Cenwalch  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  of  an  Bede,  ibid« 
arlntrary  temper :  for,  not  long  after  the  departure  of  Agilbert, 
be  ooted  Wina  of  his  bishopric ;  who  retreating  to  Wulfhere, 
king  of  the  Mercians,  purchased  the  liberty  of  acting  upon  his 
character  at  London,  where  he  continued  bishop  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  And  thus  the  West  Saxon  territories  had  no 
prdate  for  several  years  together.  During  this  vacancy  in  the 
Church,  Cenwalch^s  affiiirs  grew  troublesome  and  embroiled, 
and  his  government  was  very  unfortunate.  The  king,  being 
thus  perplexed,  began  to  recollect  himself,  and  consider,  that, 
by  expelling  the  bishop,  he  had,  as  it  were,  thrown  himself  out 
of  the  divine  protection.  This  reflection  going  deep  with  him, 
he  immediately  despatched  Us  agents  into  France,  to  ofler  the 
bishop  satisfiu^ion,  and  entreat  him  to  return  to  his  see.  But 
Agilbert  excused  himself,  and  declined  the  ofibr,  alleging  he 
was  now  under  engagements  to  a  new  diocese,  and  had  not  the 
liberty  to  remove.  However,  that  he  might  not  be  wanting  in 
a  due  compliance  with  the  king^s  request,  he  sent  him  one 
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HONG-    Leutherius,  his  nephew,  and  in  priest'^s  orders;  acquainting 

Abp.  Cant,  the  agents  withal,  that  he  was  well  qualified  for  the  episcopal 

'      ''      '  character.     This  Leutherius,  upon  his  arrival  in  the  West 

Saxon  territories,  was  honourably  received  by  the  king  and  his 

subjects ;  and  soon  after,  at  their  request,  being  consecrated 

by  Theodorus,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  country  was 

The  episco-  throwu  iuto  a  single  diocese,  and  the  see  fixed  at  Winchester, 

WeMsLons  whcrc  Loutherius  died,  after  he  had  governed  about  sev^i 

■^cAwter   y^™*      These  afiairs  of  the  Church,  though  falling  out  at 

some  distance  of  time,  yet  belonging  to  one  kingdom  of  the 

heptarchy,  I  have  laid  them  together,  to  prevent  the  course  of 

the  history  from  being  broken  and  entangled.   And  now  matter 

of  fact  will  call  us  backward. 

The  murder  of  Eorpwald,  king  of  the  East  Angles,  soon 
after  his  conversion,  has  been  already  mentioned,  together  with 
something  of  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  that  kingdom. 
Bede,  lib.  3.      Sigcbert,  brother  to  Eorpwald,  succeeded  to  his  dominions* 
A.  D.  636.     This  prince  was  a  person  of  great  probity  and  devotion :   he 
had  his  education  id  France,  where  he  was  baptized ;  being 
forced  to  retire  hither  to  secure  himself  from  the  practices  ci 
The  eonver-  king  Bcdwald.     Upou  his  accession  to  the  crown,  he  b^an  to 
Ea^Unffies,  refine  the  country  upon  the  French  model,  and  introduce  those 
commendable  regulations  he  had  observed  abroad ;  but,  in  ibe 
first  place,  he  took  care  to  benefit  his  subjects  in  their  best 
interest,  and  bring  them  over  to  the  true  religion.    He  was 
assisted  in  these  holy  purposes  by  Felix,  a  Burgundian,  who, 
applying  himself  about  this  time  to  Honorius,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  acquainted  him  that  he  desired  to  try  his  endea- 
vours upon  the  East  Angles.     Honorius,  approving  the  gene- 
rous motion,  immediately  consecrated   him,  and    sent  him 
Bedc,  1. 2.    thither.     Felix  was  surprisingly  successful  in  his  undertaking, 
^'  '*^*         and  made  almost  a  thorough  conversion  of  the  whole  country. 
He  had  Dommoc,  or  Dunwich,  for  his  see,  where,  after  having 
sat  seventeen  years,  he  departed  this  life. 

But  it  seems,  after  all,  the  conversion  of  the  East  Angles 
was  not  solely  carried  on  by  the  labours  of  Felix  the  Burgun- 
dian ;  for  one  Furseus,  a  monk  of  remarkable  piety,  had  a 
share  in  the  enterprise.  This  holy  man  came  from  Ireland 
into  the  countiy  of  the  East  Angles,  in  search  of  a  monastic 
retirement.  Sigebert  entertained  him  with  great  regard,  and 
furnished  him  with  a  place  for  a  monasteiy.    But  Furseus  was. 
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not  so  far  smitten  with  a  sditary  life  as  not  to  endeavour  to  do     ead- 

ft  A  f  T\ 

the  world  what  service  he  could.    In  order  to  this,  he  preached  k.  of  Kent. 
in  the  country  with  great  application,  proselyted  some,  and  ^^^j};^! 
fortified  others  already  converted.     This  person  coming  from  umberUuid. 
Ireland,  we  may  reasonably  conclude  him  of  the  opinion  of  the 
Scottish  Christians  there ;  and  yet  Bede  gives  him  an  extraor- 
dinary commendation,  reports  that  he  was  honoured  with  the 
conversation  of  angels  before  his  death,  and  that  his  corpse  j^^  ]  3 
was  miraculoasly  preserved  from  putrefaction.  «.  19. 

Further :  it  is  probable  this  Furseus  was  of  the  communion  90. 
of  the  Scots  and  Picts ;  for  Bede  not  only  tells  us  the  Scots  ^^^^  '^^^• 
were  his  countrymen,  but  likewise  that  he  travelled  through 
Wales  into  the  territories  of  the  East  Angles.  Now,  by  his 
taking  his  journey  through  Wales,  we  may  fairly  suppose  he 
was  of  the  British  communion,  which  was  the  same  with  that 
of  the  Picts  and  Northern  Scots. 

To  return  to  Sigebert :  he  went  on  in  the  project  of  polish-  SigebeHa 
ing  his  subjects,  and  gaining  them  to  an  inclination  for  letters,  f!^^^ 
and  erected  schools  for  the  education  of  youth.     Malmesbury  ^J[|j^'  ^^ 
calls  them  schools,  and  supposes  several  of  them  set  up  at  Gestit  Reg. 
proper  distances ;  but  Bede  speaks  in  the  singular  number,  as  «.  e!  *  * 
if  all  this  provision  had  been  confined  to  one  place.     This  ^^  ^*  ^ 
improvement  of  men'^s  understandings  the  king  expected  would 
prove  serviceable  to  religion :  for  Christianity,  standing  upon 
so  solid  a  basis,  upon  such  reasonable  doctrine,  and  such 
unquestionable  matter  of  fact,  having  this  strength  of  principle 
and  evidence,  there  was  no  fear  of  bringing  it  to  the  light. 
The  more  people  were  qualified  to  examine  so  well  established 
a  belief,  the  better  they  would  like  it.     Sigebert,  therefore, 
looking  on  learning  not  only  as  an  ornament  to  his  kingdom, 
but  as  a  proper  expedient  to  recommend  the  doctrine  of  the 
Gospel,  made  it  his  business  to  encourage  it.      Felix,  the 
bishop,  promoted  the  execution  of  this  design,  and  furnished 
him  out  of  Kent  with  masters  and  professors  in  several  of  the 
learned  faculties. 

Sigebert  is  commonly  said  to  be  the  founder  of  the  university 
of  Cambridge,  though  some  others  contend  for  a  much  greater  ^?'y^2': 
antiquity :    Polydore  Virgil,  Leland,  Bale,   &c.,  are  of  this  1. 4.  p.  (i5.' 
opinion.     But  the  credit  of  their  authority  seems  weakened  by  cy^Um 
the  sflence  of  authors  much  more  ancient ;  for  neither  Bede,  Cantionem. 

^  iMie  in 

Florence  of  Worcester,  Malmesbury,  nor  Huntingdon,  make  Sigebert. 

VOL.  I.  p 
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HONO-    any  mention  of  Cambridi2:e.     It  is  true,  some  of  them  mentioa 
Abp.  Cant,  this  king^s  encouragement  of  learning,  and  founding  schools  or 
'     ^' — '  seminaries  for  that  purpose ;  but  then  they  do  not  tell  us  where 
the  Muses  settled,  nor  point  upon  any  place.     If  the  liberty  of 
a  conjecture  might  be  allowed,  it  seems  more  probable,  con- 
sidering the  custom  of  that  age,  that  the  grand  seminary  of 
learning  should  be  settled  at  the  episcopal  see ;  and,  upon  this 
foot,  Dunwich  will  have  a  better  claim  to  this  privil^e  than 
Cambridge.     As  for  those  that  bring  the  antiquity  of  the 
university  of  Cambridge  up  to  the  reign  of  Lucius,  or  insist  on 
the  charter  of  king  Arthur,  their  assertion  is  encumbered  with 
unanswerable  difficulties,  and  their  vouching  records  of  no 
credit. 
Sigd»eti  To  finish  the  remaining  part  of  Sigebert :  religion  was  so 

jiM,  much  the  governing  passion  of  this  prince,  that  all  the  advan- 

tages of  his  station  were  disrelished  by  him ;  and,  not  thinking 
his  government  would  give  him  leisure  enough  for  contempla- 
tion and  pious  exercises,  he  grew  weary  of  the  administration 
at  last,  and,  resigning  to  his  cousin  Ecgric,  retired  to  a  monas- 
tery. After  he  had  lived  here  a  considerable  time,  Penda, 
wiUi  his  Mercians,  happened  to  make  war  upon  the  East 
Angles  ;  who,  finding  themselves  overmatched  by  the  enemy, 
desired  Sigebert  to  take  the  field  with  them.  But  Sigebert, 
being  turned  monk,  refused  to  gratify  their  request.  How- 
ever, having  formerly  the  reputation  of  a  great  general,  and  of 
being  remarkably  brave,  they  concluded  his  appearing  in  person 
would  be  a  great  encoiiragement  to  their  troops.  Upon  this 
view,  they  drag  him,  as  it  were,  out  of  his  retirement,  and 
convey  him  into  the  army.  This  expedient  proved  little 
serviceable :  for  Sigebert,  looking  upon  the  military  function 
as  inconsistent  with  his  monastic  character,  refused  to  be 
martially  accoutred,  and  would  have  nothing  but  a  wand  in  his 
hand ;  and,  the  battle  proving  unfortunate  to  the  East  Angles, 
he  was  slain  in  this  figure.  Ecgric  the  king  likewise  lost  his 
life,  and  all  the  troops  were  either  cut  in  pieces  or  dispersed. 
Anna,  the  son  of  Eni,  of  the  royal  fiunily,  was  the  next  king  of 
the  East  Angles.  He  proved  an  excellent  prince,  but  had  the 
misfortune  to  fiedl  in  the  field  by  the  same  Mercian  king  that 
defeated  his  predecessor. 
A.  D.  640.  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  640,  Eadbald,  king  of  Kent,  de- 
parted this  life,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Earconbert,  who 
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reigned,  with  great  commendation,  foor-and-twenty  years.  This  earcon- 
Earconbert  was  the  first  Saxon  prince  who  made  paganism  k  of  K^t 
penal,  and  ordered   the  idols  should  be  broken,  and  their  k^^n^I 
worship  forborne.    By  this  injunction  it  appears  there  were  nmberiand. 
some  remains  of  heathenism,  which  continued  all  along  from  Earoonbert 
the  time  of  Augustine  the  monk ;  which  is  the  less  to  be  won-  ^^  ^ 
dered  at,  if  we  consider  that  Ethelbert,  this  princess  grand-  ^*^<^^' 
&ther,  compelled  nobody  to  turn  Christian ;  and  it  seems  his 
son  Eadbald  indulged  the  same  latitude  of  toleration.     These 
measures  of  lenity  might  be  accountable  enough  at  the  first 
preaching  of  Christianity.     To  give  the  pagans  time  to  ex- 
amine the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  and  not  hurry  them  by  force 
into  a  new  and  unheard-of  belief,  was  no  more  than  reason- 
able ;  but,  after  they  had  conversed  with  Christians  for  two 
reigns  together,  and  had  so  many  opportunities  for  conviction, 
Earoonbert  mi^t  now  think  their  refusing  to  come  into  the 
Church  was  nothing  but  obstinacy  and  dissolution  of  manners. 
This  consideration,  it  is  likely,  made  him  put  paganism  under 
penalties,  and  lay  the  objects  of  false  worship  out  of  his  sede,  u  s. 
sobjects''  way.    This  prince  likewise  commanded  the  keeping  ^*  ^ 
of  Lent,  and  punished  those  that  broke  through  the  fast  before 
the  forty  days  were  expired.     His  daughter  Earcongota,  being 
a  very  devout  lady,  retired  from  the  world,  and  was  abbess  of  91. 
a  nunnery  in  France :  for,  at  this  time,  there  were  few  reli- 
gions houses  within  the  heptarchy. 

We  must  now  proceed  to  king  Oswald,  the  shortness  of  a.  d.  542. 
whose  reign,  considering  his  character,  is  much  to  be  regretted. 
This  admirable  prince,  after  he  had  held  the  government  nine 
years,  lost  his  life  in  the  field.     The  contest  was  between  him  Bede,  1. 3. 
and  Penda,  king  of  the  Mercians,  who  was  the  aggressor.  KinffOmraid 
The  battle  fought  at  Macerfeld  was  obstinate  and  bloody :  J^^^ 
here  Oswald,  fighting  bravely  for  his  country,  was  slain  by  the  Matm-jTeM. 
pagans  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  age :  Bede  reports  a      **  *  * 
grcAt  many  cures  were  done  by  making  use  of  the  dust  where 
his  corpse  lay.     He  mentions  several  extraordinary  relations 
upon  this  subject,  as  he  does  Ukewise  concerning  Aidan  the 
bishop,  both  living  and  dead.      Whether  Bede  was  truly 
informed  or  not  of  these  matters  of  fact,  I  shall  not  dispute ;  ^  CWi, ' 
that  which  I  am  to  observe  is  this :  i&— 17. 

Oswald  and  Aidan  were  both  of  the  Scottish  or  British 
church,  and  died  under  that  distinction.     They  kept  Blaster 

p2 
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HONO-  difierently  from  the  Boman  custom,  and  tiierefore  lived  inde- 
Abp.Cant.  pendently  of  that  see;  conformity  in  this  point  being  innsted 
"^  "" — '  on  by  Augustine  the  monk  as  a  condition  of  communion,  with- 
out which  the  British,  and  by  consequence  of  their  opinion, 
were  not  to  be  received.  Now  from  Bedels  giving  so  great  a 
character  of  Oswald  and  Aidan,  notwithstanding  they  disoon- 
formed  from  the  Church  of  Home,  refused  to  come  under  the 
pope'^s  patriarchate,  or  submit  to  his  regulations ;  from  hence 
it  appears,  I  say,  that  Bede,  though  living  in  the  Boman 
Church,  did  not  believe  the  pope  a  necessary  centre  of  com- 
munion ;  or  that  the  rest  of  Christendom  were  indispensably 
obliged  to  be  subject  to  his  orders  and  authority.  Had  thb 
been  his  belief,  he  would  never  have  raised  Oswald  and  Aidan 
to  so  great  a  distinction  of  saintship  ;  he  would  not  have  told 
us  what  numbers  of  converts  they  made,  and  how  Christianity 
flourished  under  them ;  he  would  not  have  recorded  their  mira- 
cles, and  dilated  upon  the  cures  wrought  by  the  touch  of  their 
relics.  Nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that,  as  he  thou^t 
them  eminent  for  their  holiness  upon  earth,  so  he  made  not  the 
least  question  of  their  being  proportionably  rewarded  in  heaven. 
And  tiius,  even  in  Bedel's  opinion,  a  man  might  live  indq>en- 
dently  of  the  pope,  and  die  out  of  his  customs  and  discipline, 
and  yet  be  miraculously  countenanced  by  Grod  Almighty,  and 
distinguishably  happy  in  the  other  world. 

Oswald,  as  Bede  expressed  it,  being  removed  to  the  regions 
of  the  blessed,  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Oswi,  who  reigned 
A.  D.  644.  about  eight-and-twenty  years.  In  the  second  year  of  this 
princess  government,  Paulinus,  who  had  formerly  been  arch- 
bishop of  York,  died  upon  the  see  of  Bochester.  Honorius, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  consecrated  one  Ithamar  to  succeed 
him :  he  was  a  Kentish  man,  and  eminent  for  his  piety  and 
learning. 

Oswi,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  had  Oswin  for  his 
contemporary.  This  Oswin,  the  son  of  Osric,  and  of  the 
family  of  king  Edwin,  was  a  prince  of  remarkable  piety ;  he 
governed  in  the  division  of  the  Deiri  seven  years.  His  sub- 
jects lived  easy  and  in  great  plenty  under  him,  which  made 
him  extremely  beloved ;  but  Oswi,  being  an  ambitious  prince, 
came  to  a  rupture  with  Oswin,  and  made  a  breach  in  the  pros- 
perity of  his  kingdom.  Things  being  now  come  to  an  ex- 
tremity, and  armies  levied  on  both  sides,  Oswin  perceived  him- 
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self  too  weak  to  venture  a  battle;  for  Oswi,  it  seems,  had  re-     oswi 
mforoed  himself  with  a  potent  confederacy :  Oswin  therefore   os*win 
thought  it  most  advisable  to  dismiss  his  troops  and  reserve  ^^^"g»ofNor. 
himself  for  a  more  favourable  juncture.     His  army  beinir  thus  ^««^  ^ 

frmmnJ  in 

disbanded,  he  retired  with  only  one  officer  in  his  company  to  Om^and 
one  Eari  Hunwald,  ^om  he  expected  would  prove  true  to  ''^' 
him ;  but  this  man,  being  governed  either  by  interest  or  fear, 
betrayed  him  to  king  Oswi  who  was  so  barbarous  as  to  des- 
patch him.    And  thus  he  went  off  by  treachery  and  violence  in 
the  ninth  year  of  his  reign.  a.  d.  651. 

King  Oswin,  as  Bede  describes  him,  was  a  very  graceful  Bede,  i.  3. 
person,  and  of  an  admirable  disposition.  He  was  remarkably  IkwgCh- 
condescensive  and  obliging  in  his  behaviour;  and  both  the|^^^^^ 
rich  and  poor  had  a  large  share  of  his  bounty.  Being  thus 
dottUy  recommended  by  the  advantages  of  person  and  temper, 
every  body  was  charmed  with  him,  insomuch  that  men  of  the 
Ihvt  quality  came  from  all  parts  of  the  island  to  his  court,  and 
oflered  their  service.  Amongst  the  rest  of  his  good  qualities 
his  humility  was  particularly  extraordinary,  of  which  Bede 
gives  the  following  instance : — King  Oswin  gave  Aidan  the 
bishop  a  fine  horse ;  for  the  bishop,  thouj^  he  used  to  walk  on 
foot  most  conunonly,  yet  wanted  the  convenience  of  a  horse 
upon  some  occasions.  The  bishop,  a  little  after,  happening 
to  meet  with  a  poor  man  upon  the  road  who  begged  his 
charity,  dismounts  immediately,  and  gives  him  his  pad,  with 
all  his  rich  housings  and  equipage;  for  the  bishop  was  so 
compassionate  that  he  could  not  bear  the  sight  of  a  poor  man 
without  relieving  him.  This  coming  to  the  king^s  ear,  he 
seemed  not  pleased  with  the  story;  and  the  next  time  the 
bishop  came  to  dine  with  him  he  accosted  him  in  this  manner : 
*^  My  lord  bishop,^  says  he,  "  what  made  you  so  prodigal  of 
my  &vour  as  to  give  away  my  pad  to  a  beggar  %  If  there  was 
a  necessity  of  setting  him  on  horseback,  could  you  not  have 
furnished  him  with  one  of  less  price !  or  if  he  v^anted  any 
other  relief  you  might  have  supplied  him  in  another  way,  and 
not  have  parted  so  easily  with  the  present  I  made  you.**^  To 
this  the  bishop  replied,  ^^  Your  majesty  seems  not  fully  to 
have  considered  the  point ;  for  otherwise  I  know  you  will  92. 
gnnt  a  son  of  God  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  the  son  of  a 
mare.^  Upon  this  no  more  passed,  but  they  went  to  dinner,  piiuu  Dei. 
Not  long  after,  the  king  came  from  hunting,  when  the  bishop  ^^*^  «7«»- 
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HONG-    was  at  court,  and  remembering  what  words  had  passed  between 
A^!  ct^Qt.  them,  he  laid  by  his  sword,  and  making  up  hastily  to  the 
"^ — >" — '  bishop,  fell  down  at  his  feet,  desiring  him  not  to  be  disgusted 
at  their  former  discourse  about  the  pad,  and  that  he  would 
neither  censure  his  charity  nor  prescribe  about  the  proportion 
for  the  future.     The  bishop  being  very  much  disturbed  to  see 
the  king  in  this  posture,  took  him  up  immediately,  and  desired 
him  not  to  trouble  himself  about  that  matter.    And  now  the 
bishop  grew  sensibly  melancholy  in  his  turn,  and  wept  very 
much ;  and  being  asked  the  reason  by  one  of  his  priests,  he  told 
him  in  the  Scotch  language,  which  was  not  understood  at 
table,  that  he  foresaw  Oswin^'s  life  was  but  short ;  ^'  For  in  my 
life,^^  says  he,  ^^  I  never  saw  such  an  humble  prince  before ; 
his  temper  is  too  heavenly  to  dwdU  long  lunong  us,  and  indeed 
the  nation  does  not  deserve  the  blessing  of  such  a  governor.'" 
The  death  0/ The  bishop  provcd  a  true  prophet,  for  the  king  was  soon  taken 
Ai^        off  in  the  manner  above  mentioned;  and  about  a  fortn^t 
^'  ^'  ^^'    after,  Aidan  himself  died,  and,  as  Bede  expresses  it,  recdved 
Bede,  ibid,   the  reward  of  his  pious  labours  in  heaven. 

About  this  time  Felix,  bishop  of  the  East  Angles,  died. 

He  sat  seventeen  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Thomas,  deacon 

to  Honorius,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  provided  for  this 

see  upon  the  vacancy.    Thomas  governed  the  diocese  five 

years  and  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Boni&ce,  a  Kentish 

man,  who  was  preferred  by  the  archbishop  above-mentioned. 

A.  D.  653.    This  prelate  dying  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  653,  the  see  of  C^- 

terbury  continued  vacant  for  a  year  and  a  half,  and  was  th^i 

filled  by  Deusdedit  a  West  Saxon,  who  governing  the  province 

seven  years,  died,  and  had  Damianus,  a  South  Saxon,  for  his 

^2o' '' ''    successor.     These  two  last  archbishops  were  both  consecrated 

ibid.'c.  21.   by  Ithamar,  bishop  of  Rochester. 

The  cotmer-  And  uow  it  will  be  time  to  say  something  of  the  Middle 
f^^^  Angles,  who  were  converted  in  the  reign  of  Peada,  son  of  king 
An^,  Penda.  This  young  prince,  being  a  fine  person  and  very 
promising,  had  the  crown  settled  upon  him  by  his  father. 
Being  thus  made  heir-apparent,  he  makes  a  visit  to  Oswi  king 
of  the  Nordiumbrians,  desiring  Athflede  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage. This  request  would  not  be  granted  unkss  upon  the 
condition  of  his  turning  Christian,  and  using  his  interest 
in  making  his  subjects  of  the  same  religion.  Upon  this,  some 
of  the  principal  articles  of  Christianity  were  laid  before  him. 
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Now  when  he  understood  the  doctrine  of  the  fiK)8pel  irave  so  earcon- 

BERT 

noUe  a  proepeet,  and  was  so  inviting  in  the  rewards — when  he  k.  of  Kent. 
peroerred  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  a  state  of  immortality,  ^^]j^the 
and  a  kingdom  in  heaven,  were  all  in  the  expectation,  he  Northum- 
declared  himself  willing  to  turn  Christian,  though  the  princess  ^  "^  ' 
shoold  be  refused  him.  He  was  worked  up  to  this  holy  resolu- 
tion in  some  measure  by  his  brother-in-law  Alfrid,  king  Oswi's 
son,  who  had  married  Gynibnrg,  daughter  to  king  Penda. 
Peada,  being  thus  satisfied  and  prepared,  was  admitted  to 
baptism  with  all  his  train,  by  Finanus  the  bishop.  Being 
thus  successful  in  his  journey,  he  returned  home,  taking  four 
priests  along  with  him  to  promote  the  conversion  of  his 
subjects ;  they  were  all  weO  qualified  for  the  employment,  with 
reference  both  to  learning  and  morals;  their  names  were 
CSedda,  Adda,  Betti,  and  Diuma ;  the  three  first  were  English,  * 
and  the  last  a  Scotchman.  These  priests,  coming  along  with 
the  prince  into  the  kingdom  of  the  Middle  Angles,  began 
to  enter  upon  their  function ;  they  were  heard  with  inclination 
and  respect,  and  a  great  many,  both  of  the  nobility  and 
common  people,  were  persuaded  to  renounce  paganism  and 
come  into  the  Church.  As  for  king  Penda,  though  he  did  not 
turn  Christian  himself,  yet  he  gave  the  missionaries  leave 
to  preach  and  proselyte  as  far  as  they  were  able ;  but  as  for 
sudi  as  lived  unsuitably  to  the  engagements  of  baptism,  he  had 
them  in  the  utmost  contempt,  looking  upon  those  as  a  de-' 
spicable  and  scandalous  sort  of  people,  who  refuse  to  be 
governed  by  the  maxims  of  their  own  religion,  and  disobeyed 
the  commands  of  that  God  in  whom  they  believed. 

About  this  time  the  Elast  Saxons  were  recovered  to  the  The  Ea$i 
Christian  faith,  from  which  they  first  revolted  when  Mellitus  fS^^  to' 
thefar  bishop  was  expelled.     This  happy  revolution  was  brought  C*rw<iaii«rjf. 
on  by  the  zeal  and  interest  of  king  Oswi;   Sigberet,  who 
saocc»ded  Sigberet,  sumamed  the  Little,  was  then  king  of  the 
East  Saxons.     This  prince,  keeping  a  good  correspondence 
with  king  Oswi,  used  to  make  him  frequent  visits.    Oswi  being 
desirous  to  improve  his  friendship  to  the  best  purposes,  en- 
deavonred  to  dissuade  him  from  paganism :  he  pressed  him  to 
inquire  further  into  the  grounds  of  his  persuasion ;  that  it  was 
unintelligible  to  conceive  that  men  should  be  able  to  make  an 
object  big  enough  for  application  and  worship ;  that  wood  and 
stone  was  by  no  means  fit  matter  to  produce  a  deity ;  that 
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DEUS-    the  Divine  Nature  was  infinitely  above  such  contemptible 
Abp.c«Qt.  things;  that  God  was  an  eternal  and  omnipotent  Spirit;  that 
'      '' — '  the  worid  and  all  mankind  were  created  by  him ;   that  the 
seat  of  his  majesty  was  in  heaven,  and  not  in  any  little  figures 
of  metal  or  marble ;  that  he  wonld  afterwards  call  mankind  to 
a  solemn  account  for  their  behaviour,  and  make  tiiose  ever- 
lastingly happy  who  made  it  their  business  to  understand  the 
pleasure  and  obey  the  orders  of  their  Creator.     Oswi  fre- 
quently discoursing  upon  these  heads,  and  recommending  his 
advice  with  an  air  of  friendship  and  concern,  at  last  the  force 
93.  of  his  reasoning  and  the  obligingness  of  his  manner  prevailed 
upon  Sigberet,  who,  consulting  his  retinue  upon  the  point,  and 
finding  them  all  inclined  to  turn  Christian,  was  baptized,  with 
his  train,  by  the  bishop  Finanus,  at  a  town  where  the  king 

B<^j.  3,  resided,  called  Admurum  by  Bede;  it  was  situated  about 
twelve  miles  firom  the  German  sea,  and  was  so  called  because 
it  stood  by  the  Roman  wall  built  by  the  emperor  Severus. 
Sigberet,  having  made  his  progress  to  so  happy  a  purpose, 
prepared  to  return,  and  desired  Oswi  to  furnish  him  with  some 
clergy  for  the  instruction  of  his  subjects.  Upon  this  Oswi 
sends  for  Cedd  from  the  Middle  Angles,  who  having  another 
priest  for  his  assistant,  travelled  in  king  Sigberet^s  train  to  the 
East  Saxons ;  and  here,  after  having  pursued  their  employ- 
ment with  application,  and  converted  a  great  many  people, 
Cedd  took  a  journey  into  Holy  Island  to  consult  tJ^e  bishop 
Finanus,  and  receive  some  furUier  directions.  Finanus,  beii^ 
informed  of  the  progress  of  Christianity  amongst  the  Elast 
Saxons,  consecrates  Cedd,  bishop  of  that  province,  having  first 
sent  for  two  other  biahops  to  join  with  him  in  the  solemnity* 
and  make  the  consecration  more  canonical. 

Cedd,  upon  his  promotion  to  the  episcopal  character,  re- 
turned to  the  East  Saxons,  where,  upon  this  enlargement  of 
his  authority,  he  proceeded  to  finish  and  form  that  church; 
ordaining  priests  and  deacons,  to  assist  him  in  the  functions  of 
preaching  and  baptism.  He  built  several  churches,  and  b^an 
a  monastery  at  Tilbury  upon  the  Thames.  Thus  the  interest  of 
Christianity  was  carried  on  for  a  considerable  time,  the  king 
being  very  assisting  to  the  bishop^s  endeavours. 

Shbereijkmg     '^^^^  pious  priuce  was  at  last  assassbatcd  by  two  brothers ; 

'^^^J^   who,  being  demanded  upon  what  motive  they  ventured  upon 

•amnaied.    such  a  viUany,  had  nothing  else  to  say  for  themselves,  but 
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that  they  were  diagusted  with  the  king  for  showing  himself  so  earcon- 
easjr  in  forgiying  his  enemies.    And  thus  he  fell  a  martyr  to  k.  of  Kent 
the  doctrine  of  the  gospel.     It  seems  the  bishop  had  foretold   ^  ^^the 
his  death  upon  thb  occasion.    One  of  the  assassins,  who  be-  Northum- 
bnged  to  the  court,  was  engaged  in  an  unlawful  marriage:  ^ — !!^^!!l^ 
the  bishop  having  admonished  him  upon  this  misbehaviour  to 
no  purpose,  proceeded  to  excommunication,  and  forbid  all  in 
his  diooeae  either  to  eat  with  him,  or  so  much  as  make  him  a 
viait.     The  king  slighted  the  bishop^s  injunction ;  and  being 
invited  by  this  courtier,  went  to  his  house,  and  accepted  the 
entertainment.    As  he  was  coming  back,  the  bishop  happened  Bede,  i.  3. 
to  meet  him  upon  the  road.     The  king,  being  surprised  at  the  ^'  ^* 
sight  of  this  venerable  man,  alighted  from  his  horse,  and  falling 
at  the  bishop^s  feet,  asked  his  pardon  for  his  misbehaviour. 
The  bishop  likewise  dismounted,  and  touching  the  king  gently, 
exerted  his  character  with  great  freedom,  and  told  him  with  an 
air  of  authority,  that  ^nce  he  would  not  decline  the  visiting 
that  wretched  and  ungovernable  libertine,  he  should  lose  his 
life  in  his  house ;  which  fell  out  accordingly.    This  Sigberet 
was  succeeded  by  Smidhdm,  son  of  Sexbald,  who  was  baptized 
by  Gedd  at  Rendlesham,  in  the  kingdom  of  the  East  Angles. 
Ethelwald,  king  of  that  country,  and  brother  of  king  Anna, 
was  his  god&ther.    By  the  way,  this  Anna  was  a  pious  prince, 
and  viras  slain  in  the  field  by  the  pagans,  in  the  year  of  our  chnnoio^. 
Lord  664.  Saxon. 

And  here  it  wiU  not  be  improper  to  observe,  that  the 
Middle  Angles  were  converted,  and  the  East  Angles  recovered 
by  Gedd  and  his  assistants,  who  received  their  ordination  from 
Finanus,  of  the  Scottish  communion.  We  may  observe  fur-  Bede,  i.  3. 
ther,  that  before  Gedd  was  consecrated  bishop  by  Finanus,  he  ^*  ' 
did  not  pretend  to  organize  the  church  of  the  East  Saxons, 
nor  give  the  orders  either  of  priest  or  deacon.  But  I  need 
not  insist  any  longer  upon  this,  nothing  being  more  plain, 
through  the  whole  history  of  Bede,  than  that  the  power  of 
ordination  and  supreme  government  of  the  Ghurch  was  always 
reserved  to  the  bishop. 

To  proceed  to  Gedd.  This  holy  man,  notwithstanding  his 
diocese  hiy  in  the  East  Angles,  used  sometimes  to  travel  into 
his  own  country,  to  exhort  the  Northumbrians  to  hold  on  in 
their  course  of  piety ;  and  here  Ethelward,  king  Oswi's  son, 
granting  him  a  piece  of  ground,  at  his  request,  he  had  a 
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DEUS-    monastery  built  upon  it,  where  the  religious  were  goyemed  hy 
Abp.  Cant,  the  rule  of  Holy  Island,  where  Cedd  had  his  education.    Wlnfe 
^1^^;^^^^  the  monastery  was  building,  he  desired  the  king  that  he  might 
c.  23.         have  liberty  to  continue  upon  the  place  all  the  time  of  Lent, 
for  the  conveniency  of  his  devotions.      During  this  term, 
according  to  custom,  he  fosted  every  day,  Sunday  excepted, 
till  the  evening ;  and  even  then  he  allowed  himsdf  but  a  very 
Bede,ibid.   moderate  refreshment.     Bede  mentioned  something  before  d 
the  self-denial  of  the  Saxons  upon  this  head ;  for,  speaking  of 
the  austerities  of  Aidan,  he  tells  us,  tliat  those  among  the 
Northumbrians  who  were  any  thing  remarkable  for  religion, 
used  to  fast  all  the  year  round  upon  Wednesdays  and  Fridays, 
till  three  o'^clock,  excepting  the  interval  between  Easter  and 
Bede,  1.8.    Whitsuntidc.     Neither  was  this  any  more  than  the  general 
^  '  practice  of  the  Church  in  other  places.    '^  The  Saxon  HomilieB 

upon  this  occasion  are  penned  with  great  conduct  and  consider- 
ation.    They  commend  the  discipline  of  fasting ;  they  declare 
it  founded  upon  the  word  of  God,  and  assert  the  usefulness  of 
it  for  the  restraint  of  appetite  and  disorder.    But  then,  th^ 
observe  that  this  aflbir  has  been  sometimes  managed  with 
great  imprudence ;  that,  either  through  obstinacy  or  shortness 
of  thought,  things  have  been  pushed  to  that  extremity  as  to 
fright  people  from  this  discipline.     Thus,  for  instance,  some 
94.  people  in  Lent  fast  beyond  the  strength  of  their  constitution, 
and  make  themselves  sick  for  want  of  discretion.     Others 
refusing  to  take  any  refreshment  for  four-and-twenty  hours 
together,  give  their  palates  a  full  liberty  the  next  day,  and  eat 
almost  to  gluttony.     But  this  is  contrary  to  the  direction  of 
the  holy  Fathers.     They  teach  us  to  practise  this  duty  within 
a  rule ;  that  we  should  take  our  measures  from  necessity  and 
convenience ;  and  neither  hurt  our  health,  nor  make  our  bodies 
unserviceable  on  the  one  hand,  nor  encourage  our  senses  too 
far,  and  indulge  the  animal  life,  on  the  other.     From  hence 
Homii.  34.  the  Homily  proceeds  to  argue,  from  the  disadvantage  of  this 
Wheif^.  ad  pt^  of  the  globe,  and  that  in  these  northern  countries  it  is 
ot^  23. 1. 3.  impracticable  to  strain  up  to  the  rigour  of  warmer  climates.^ 
Penda,  king     About  this  time,  Pcuda,  king  of  the  Mercians,  made  terrible 
^^  ^^  irruptions  into  the  kingdom  of  the  Northumbrians,  and  laid 
trndiiitttb-  the  country  waste  at  a  miserable  rate.    King  Oswi,  being  hard- 
^^uSr     pressed,  offered  to  present  him  with  the  plate  and  jeweb  of  his 
X.  D.  655.    ^ui^^  i^Q  j  purchase  his  peace,  almost  upon  any  terms.    But 
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thk  pagan  prince,  resolving  to  exterminate  the  nation  of  the  earcox- 
Northambrians,  would  hearken  to  no  proposals.    And  thus  k.  of  Kent. 
Oswi  was  forced  to  try  his  fortune  in  the  field.     His  troops    K^^^^the 
were  comparatively  but  a  handful;  the  enemy  being  said  to  Northum- 
have  thir^  times  as  many,  conunanded  by  experienced  gene- « — v — ' 
rals.    WlMsn  they  came  to  the  chai^,  the  pagans  were  routed, 
thirty  of  their  general  officers,  and  most  of  their  forces,  cut  in 
jneees ;  aniong  the  rest,  Edilhere,  who  succeeded  his  brother  sede,  i.  3. 
Anna  in  the  kingdom  of  the  East  Angles,  was  likewise  shun,  pi^^ 
This  prince  had  pushed  Penda  upon  the  war,  and  brought  him  Wigorn. 
a  great  body  of  auxiliaries :  the  batUe  was  fought  in  the  divi-  p.  560. 
aion  of  Bemicia,  at  a  place  called  Winwidfield,  near  the  river  ^n?  nfttor. 
Winwid,  and  here  Penda  fell  with  the  rest.  ^  ^ 

Before  the  fight,  king  Oswi  vowed  his  daughter  to  a  reli- 
gious life,  if  God  should  please  to  bless  his  arms  with  success : 
be  likewise  engaged  to  give  twelve  farms  for  the  revenue  of  a 
monastery ;  aU  which  he  performed  upon  the  victory ;  and  his 
dan^ter  Elflede  was  put  into  the  nunnery  called  Heroteu,  or 
Hartei,  i.  e.  Hart^s  Island.  The  famous  Hilda  was  the  abbess  Bede  and 
of  this  religious  society :  from  whence,  after  two  years,  she  re-  jbid!^  "'* 
moved  to  Streneshalh,  or  Whitby,  in  Yorkshire.  This  battle 
was  gained  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  king  Oswi.  The  conse- 
quences of  it  were  very  considerable,  for  now  there  was  a  stop 
put  to  the  incursions  of  the  pagans.  And  more  than  that,  the 
Mercians,  after  the  death  of  their  king  Penda,  who  it  seems 
was  a  great  bigot  for  heathenism,  were  brought  over  to  the 
Christian  faith.  Diuma,  above-mentioned,  was  the  first  bishop 
of  the  Mercians  and  the  Middle  Angles :  he  died  upon  his  Bede,  L  3. 
diooeae,  and  was  succeeded  by  Gellach,  who,  after  some  time,  ^'  ^' 
left  his  Inshoprici  and  retired  into  Scotland.  Both  these  pre- 
lates were  Scots.  The  third  bishop  of  the  Mercians  was 
Trwnhere;  he  was  an  Englishman  by  birth,  but  had  his 
orders  and  education  from  the  Scots:  he  had  formerly  been 
abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Ingetling,  which  was  built  upon  the 
place  where  king  Oswin  was  murdered.  Here  queen  Eanflede 
persuaded  king  Oswi  to  build  and  endow  a  monastery,  by  way 
of  satisfaction,  for  taking  away  the  life  of  Oswin  in  so  unjusti- 
fiaUe  a  manner ;  and  here  the  grant  of  the  place  was  made  to 
Trumhere,  upon  the  score  of  his  being  a  near  relation  to  king 
Oswin.    The  principal  design  of  this  monastery  was,  to  pray 
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DEUS-    for  the  soul  both  of  the  prince  that  was  slain,  and  of  him  that 

Abp.  Cant,  took  him  off. 

' — ^' — '      After  Penda,  king  of  the  Mercians,  was  thus  slain,  Oswi 
possessed  himself  of  his  dominions,  reigned  over  the  other 
southern  provinces,  and  forced  a  great  part  of  the  Picts  under 
the  English  jurisdiction :  and  now  he  was  so  frank  as  to  return 
Bede,  1. 3.    his  kinsman  Peada  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Mercians.    It 
^*  ^^'^j     was  that  part  of  it  which  lay  south  of  the  river  Trent.     This 
Peada, king  Peada  was  barbarousIy  murdered  the  Easter  following;  his 
%„fthem      queen,  as  some  report,  being  deeply  concerned  in  the  plot. 
Mercians,        Three  vears  after  the  death  of  kine  Penda,  the  Mercians 
A.  D.  658.    revolted  from  king  Oswi,  and  set  up  Wulf  here,  Penda*s  son,  a 
young  prince,  whom  they  had  kept  incognito  for  this  purpose. 
And  thus  they  recovered  their  liberty ;  whether  fairly  or  not, 
is  hard  to  determine :  however,  they  kept  firm  to  the  profes- 
sion of  Christianity.     Wulfhere  held  the  kingdom  of  the  M^- 
cians  seventeen  years.     There  were  four  bishops  of  the  Mer- 
cians  who  governed  in  the  Church  in  his  reign;  Tmmhere, 
c.  24.'  '  '    Jaruman^  Ceadda  or  Chad,  and  Winfred. 

Aidan,  as  has  been  already  observed,  was  succeeded  in  his 

bishopric  by  Finan;  who,  being  consecrated  and  sent  into 

England  by  the  Scots,  went  to  his  see  in  Holy  Island,  and 

Bede,  L  3.    built  the  Cathedral  there.     Bede  takes  notice,  it  was  not  built 

^*  ^'         of  free-stone,  but  with  timber,  and  covered  with  reed,  aft;er  the 

Scottish  manner. 

And  here,  the  historian  repeating  the  death  of  Aidan,  it 
Baromui  may  uot  be  amiss  to  observe,  that  Baronius  speaks  favourably 
kS^^alT  <>f  ^^  bishop,  allows  him  to  die  a  Catholic,  and  for  his  sake, 
^J^JJJ^  as  it  seems,  acquits  the  Scottish  Church  of  the  imputation  of 
Oe  Sootti$k  schism.  However,  it  is  plain,  by  their  diflferent  way  of  keeping 
Bede,  ibid,  of  Eastcr,  and  several  other  instances  of  dissent  from  the 
95.  Roman  Church ;  from  this,  I  say,  it  is  plain,  they  did  not  own 
^rquft  ^^^  pop^  fo^  <^  infallible  judge  of  controversy,  nor  think  them- 
Britanni,  gclves  obliged  by  his  precedent.  Notwithstanding  this,  the 
Scoti  erant  eminent  sanctity  of  Aidants  life,  the  blaze  of  his  miracles,  and 
fuii^ne  "    the  wonderful  success  of  his  preaching,  made  Baronius  loth  to 

diw«»?oni«  P*"^  ^^  ^™*  "^"*'  ^^^  ^^^  cardinal  is  somewhat  embar- 
ab  eccieaia  rassed  with  his  good  nature.  He  seems  to  have  perfectly  for- 
&c."aut>Eu '  gotten  how  he  had  formerly  loaded  the  Scottish  Church  with 
t^LT^'    ^^"^9  ^°d  pronounced  them  nationally  punished  upon  that 
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score.    Now  the  Scots  held  on  their  old  customs  of  keepinir  earcon- 
Easter,  notwithstanding  they  had  been  pressed  to  conformity  k.  of  Kent. 
by  pope  Honorius.    They  likewise  differed  from  the  Boman    jP^^J;^ 
C9iurch  in  several  other  instances.    Bede  mentions  the  ecde-  Nonhum- 
siasdcal  tonsure,  and  gives  a  general  hint  of  disagreement  in  ^     "^*'  ^ 
other  points.     And  here,  archbishop  Usher  informs  us,  the  ^ig^  ^'  ^' 
Britons  and  Irish  Scots  had  liturgies  distinct  from  the  Boman.  ^^^  i-  3. 
Further,  Aidan,  and  the  other  bishops  they  sent  to  Holy  UibeV,  Reii. 
Island,  acted  independently  of  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury :  ^neient 
they  were  neither  consecrated  by  them,  nor  owned  their  pri-  ^^^  !•  ^• 
macy,  nor  took  any  of  their  directions. 

From  hence  it  follows,  that  a  Church  may  live  counter  to  the 
customs  of  Bome,  slight  the  pope^s  admonitions,  and  take  no 
notice  of  his  patriarchal  authority,  and  yet  not  be  in  a  state  of  ^'^g.. 
schism,  according  to  Baronius^s  reasoning.  sect.  12.  ' 

But  the  cardinal  endeavours  to  disengage  himself  and  the 
Scots  by  urging,  that  the  errors  of  that  Church  related  only  to 
discipline,  and  not  to  matters  of  faith.  But  this  will  not  do ; 
for,  had  their  mistake  lain  in  points  of  doctrine,  they  must 
have  been  heretics.  The  notion  of  schism  consists  in  revolting 
from  their  lawful  ecclesiastical  superiors.  Now,  which  way  the 
Scots  could  be  cleared  from  this  charge,  if  the  pope  was  supreme 
pastor,  is  not  to  be  imagined.  The  cardinal  was  hard-pressed, 
otherwise  he  would  never  have  attempted  to  disentangle  them 
in  this  manner.  In  short,  Baronius  must  of  necessity  either 
leave  the  Scots  under  the  guilt  of  schism,  or  else  retract  his 
former  censure ;  and  since  his  last  opinion  is  the  most  favour- 
able, and  the  most  reasonable  too,  it  is  fit  it  should  have  the 
privilege  of  a  will,  and  stand  good  against  the  other. 

Before  we  take  our  last  leave  of  Aidan,  I  must  observe,  that  Nojtrdmu» 
the  bishop,  sent  to  king  Oswald  before  Aidants  mission,  was-^^^^'^ 
consecrated  at  Hye.    Aidan  likewise  received  his  own  conse-^/^. 
oration  there;  where,  as  it  i4>pearB  by  the  historian,  HiiereiandofHw, 
were  more  bishops  than  one.    This  makes  the  island  and  c.  3.**  ' 
monastery  of  Hye,  or  lona,  no  precedent  for  Presbyterian  ^^i}'  \ 
government,  and  perfectly  overthrows  their  model  and  preten- 
sions from  thence. 

The  progress  of  the  history  will  now  bring  us  to  the  famous  The  confer- 
synod  at  Streaneshalch,  or  Whitby.    The  synod  or  conference  hou^. 
was  held  in  the  nunnery  of  the  abbess  Hilda.    It  was  convened  ^'  "*  ^'^* 
to  decide  the  controversy  about  Easter,  the  ecclesiastical  ton- 
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DEUS-  sure,  and  some  other  usaees,  in  which  ihe  Scottish  and  CSan- 
Abp.  Canl  terbury  GhurcheB  did  not  agree.  Bede  informs  U8,  that  one 
^^ — -^ — '  Bonan,  a  Scotchman  by  birth,  but  educated  in  France  and 
Bciio,  1. 3.  Itftly*  was  a  great  champion  in  the  paschal  controTersy  against 
^'  ^'  the  Scots.  He  used  to  dispute  the  point  with  Fiuanns,  and 
brought  a  great  nuiny  off  to  the  general  practice ;  bat  Finanus, 
as  Bede  represents  him,  being  a  man  of  some  warmth  and 
spirit,  grew  disgusted  by  the  dispute,  and  more  tenacious  of 
his  own  opinion.  Eanflede,  Oswi^s  queen,  a  Kentish  prineeas, 
and  who  brought  one  Bomanus  a  priest  out  of  Kent  with  her, 
kept  Easter  according  to  the  Gatholic  custom.  Now,  by  the 
di^rent  usages  of  the  Scottish  and  Kentish  Church,  it  hap- 
pened sometimes  that  there  were  two  Easters  kept  at  Oswils 
court  within  the  same  year ;  and  thus,  when  the  king^s  Lent 
was  over  and  he  was  celebrating  the  solemnity  of  Easter,  the 
queen  and  her  part  of  the  court  were  in  their  fasting  disci- 
pline, and  came  forward  no  further  than  Palm-Sunday.  Daring 
Aidant's  time,  this  diversity  of  custom  was  borne  without  much 
disgust.  The  piety  and  great  character  of  this  prelate  was 
such,  that  even  Honorius,  archbishop  of  Oanterbory,  and 
Felix,  bishop  of  the  East  Angles,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the 
Kentish  communion,  had  a  great  respect  for  him. 

Upon  the  death  of  Finanus,  Colman,  who  had  his  consecra- 
tion from  the  Scots,  succeeded  to  his  bishopric.  And  now,  as 
Bede  continues,  the  controversy  about  Easter  and  some  other 
ecclesiastical  usages  revived,  and  was  carried  on  with  more  con- 
cern than  formerly.  King  Oswi  was  of  the  Scottish  pexsoasion ; 
but  his  son  Alchfrid,  who  had  Wilfrid  for  his  preceptor,  was  on 
the  other  side.  This  Wilfrid  had  travelled  into  France  and 
Italy,  and  was  a  person  of  learning.  Prince  Alchfrid  preferred 
him  to  the  government  of  a  monastery ;  and  Agilbert,  bishop 
of  the  West  Saxons,  had  lately  given  him  priest's  orders :  and 
now,  both  parties  being  desirous  to  determine  the  question,  the 
conference  was  opened  at  Whitby.  It  was  held  before  king 
Oswi  and  the  prince  his  son  above->mentioned.  Bishop  Golman 
and  his  clergy  from  Scotland  made  their  appearance,  and  so 
did  bishop  Agilbert,  Wilfrid,  Agatho,  Bonuinus,  and  James: 
these  four  priests  and  the  bishop  were  of  the  Kentish  side ; 
the  abbess  Hilda  and  those  in  her  interest  were  for  the  Scots ; 
and  bishop  Cedd,  who  had  his  consecration  from  the  Scots, 
interpreter  to  both  parties. 


] 
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Before  they  entered  upon  the  debate,  king  Oswi  made  ^^bf^t^' 
abort  speech,  putting  them  in  mind,  that  those  who  served  the  K.  of  Kent. 
same  Qod  ought  to  be  governed  by  the  same  rule  of  practice,   k.  of  the 
and  not  di£fer  about  the  celebration  of  the  holy  sacraments :  it  ^^J^^j^^V"' 

waa,  therefore,  their  business  to  inquire  which  of  the  tradi-  * — v 

tions  was  best  grounded,  and  acquiesce  in  the  strength  of  the 
evidence. 

Upon  this,  he  ordered  Golman  to  deliver  himself,  and  defend 
the  custom  of  his  Church.  Golman  alleged,  that  he  was 
governed  by  the  practice  of  his  predecessors,  and  of  those  that  96, 
cooaeerated  him  in  Scotland ;  that  all  the  holy  fathers  of  his 
eoontxy  had  celebrated  Easter  in  this  manner,  from  the  first 
entrance  of  Christianity.  And  if  this  was  no  sufficient  pre- 
scription, it  might  be  further  fortified  by  the  precedent  of 
St.  John  the  Evangelist,  that  blessed  disciple  who  had  such  a 
particuhir  share  in  our  Saviour^s  aflfection.  This  holy  apostle, 
as  Golman  alleged,  and  all  the  Churches  under  his  jurisdiction, 
kept  Easter  according  to  the  usage  then  observed  in  the  Scot- 
tidi  Churches.  When  Golman  had  dilated  upon  this  argument, 
the  king  spoke  to  Agilbert  to  set  forth  the  rise  of  the  Roman 
custom,  and  produce  the  authorities  by  which  they  were  go- 
verned. Agilbert  excused  himself  by  alleging  his  unskilfulness 
in  the  English  language,  and  therefore  desired  that  Wilfrid, 
who  was  better  qualified  in  that  point,  might  be  allowed  to 
speak  the  sense  of  the  party. 

And  now  Wilfrid,  having  the  king^s  permission,  spoke  to  a.  d.  664. 
this  effect :  ^^  He  set  forth,  in  the  first  place,  that  their  way  of 
keeping  Easter  was  practised  at  Rome,  where  the  apostles 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  preached,  settled,  and  suffered  martyr- 
dom ;  that,  to  his  knowledge,  this  custom  was  generally  ob- 
served in  Italy  and  France ;  that  he  was  certainly  informed 
the  Churches  of  Afric,  Asia,  Egypt,  Greece,  and,  in  short,  all 
the  world  over,  kept  close  to  the  same  circumstance  of  time, 
excepting  the  Scots,  Picts,  and  Britons,  and  yet  even  all  these 
were  not  chargeable  with  this  foolish  obstinacy."^  To  this  lively 
way  of  arguing,  Golman  made  a  handsome  reply,  and  told  him, 
^*  He  was  surprised  to  find  their  practice  reproached  with  foOy, 
since  they  had  the  authority  of  so  great  an  apostle  for  their  de- 
fence, and  whose  conduct  was  never  yet  charged  with  the  least 
fiulure  or  false  step."*^  Wilfrid,  who,  I  suppose,  might  now  be 
he  had  i^ken  with  too  much  freedom,  answered  the 
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DEonr    ^^hop,  "  That  the  charging  St.  John  with  indiscretion  was  for 
Abp.  Canl  from  his  intention ;  that  this  apostle'^s  governing  himself  in  this 
'  matter  by  the  Mosaic  institution  was  no  more  than  necesaaiy 
at  that  time ;  that  the  Church  was  obliged,  at  first,  to  comply 
with  the  Jews  in  a  great  many  things ;  and  that  it  was  not 
prudential  to  throw  off  the  legal  ceremonies  all  at  once.**"     A 
religion  of  divine  appointment,  though  the  period  of  it  was 
determined,  was  to  be  treated  with  respect,  to  prevent  the 
Jews  being  prejudiced  against  Christianity.     For  this  reason 
St.  Paul  circumcised  Timothy,  offered  a  sacrifice  in  the  temple, 
and  shaved  his  head,  with  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  at  Genchraea. 
Acuxxi.20.  Thus  St.  James  told  St.  Paul,    "  Thou  seest,  brother,  how 
many  thousands  of  Jews  there  are  which  believe,  and  they  are 
all  zealous  of  the  law.*^^     And  yet  this  compliance  was  to  be  no 
standing  rule :  for  now,  since  the  Gospel  is  thoroughly  pub- 
lished, and  time  enough  has  passed  for  a  full  information,  it  is 
neither  necessary  nor  lawful  for  the  faithful  to  be  circumcised, 
or  worship  God  with  bloody  sacrifices.     Thus  St.  John,  pur- 
suant to  the  directions  of  the  Mosaic  law,  began  the  solenmity 
of  the  paschal  feast  upon  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  first  month 
in  the  evening,  without  regarding  whether  it  fell  upon  Sat-urday 
or  on  any  other  part  of  the  week  ;  but  St.  Peter,  considering 
that  our  Saviour  rose  from  the  dead  and  gave  us  an  expecta^n 
of  the  resurrection  upon  the  Sunday,  concluded,  that,  though 
the  Mosaic  institution  was  so  far  to  be  followed  as  to  r^;ard 
the  fourteenth  day  of  the  first  month,  yet  he  did  it  with  th» 
difference  ;   that  whereas  St.  John  observed  the  day  at  the 
beginning  or  upon  the  evening  of  the  precedent,  so  St.  Peter 
always  waited  for  the  evening  or  latter  end  of  the  fourteenth. 
And,  when  this  time  came,  if  the  Lord'^s  day  happened  the  next 
mommg,  it  was  then  his  custom  to  begin  Uie  Elaster  festival  in 
the  evening  before ;  which,  as  Wilfrid  urged,  was  then  the 
practice  of  the  Catholic  Church.    But,  in  case  the  Lord'^s  day 
or  Sunday  did  not  immediately  follow  the  fourteenth  day  after 
Bede^  1. 5.    tiic  vcmal  cquiuox,  but  stood  distant  to  the  sixteenth,  seven- 
T^wmai   teei^t^  ^^  *°y  other  day  forward,  then  the  solemnity  of  Blaster 
equinox       was  deferred  till  the  one-and-twentieth,  and  part  of  the  festival 
oHiiei2iho/hegosi  on  the  Saturday  at  night.   And  thus  the  stated  time  for 
^IJ^^^-^  Easter  Sunday  was  fixed  from  the  fifteenth  day  to  the  one-and- 
w.oiitA«      twentieth  inclusive.     This  apostolical  rule,  as  Wilfrid  would 
Mank,       have  it,  was  rather  a  conformity  to  the  Mosaic  law  than  other* 
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wige :  for,  in  Exodus,  we  find  the  passover  was  to  begin  on  the  ^  brES.^' 
fourteenth  day  of  the  first  month  at  even,  and  to  continue  till  £.  of  Kent. 
the  evening  of  the  one-and-twentieth.     By  this  circumstance   k.  oftho 
of  time,  all  St.  John^s  successors  in  Asia,  and  indeed  the  whole  ^^^",°^ 
Catholic  Church,  were  determined :  and,  that  this  was  the  true  ^ — v — ' 
keeping  of  Easter,  may  be  further  confirmed  by  the  authority 
of  the  council  of  Nice. 

But,  by  the  way,  Socrates,  whose  testimony  seems  preferable  Socmt.  i.  5. 
to  Wilfrid^s,  is  of  another  opinion.     He  tells  us,  the  design  of  ^'  ^^' 
the  apostles  was  not  to  determine  the  circumstances  of  holy- 
days,  but  to  set  posterity  an  example  of  regularity  and  good 
life.     This  historian  is  of  opinion,  that,  as  many  other  usages 
began  upon  custom  posterior  to  the  apostles,  so  he  believes  this 
paschal  solemnity,  at  least  as  to  the  circumstances  of  time, 
commenced  from  some  such  private  authority.    From  hence 
he  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  the  ^^  Quarto- Decimans,^  in 
the  Lesser  Asia  above-mentioned.    However,  this  diiference  in 
the  keeping  of  Easter  occasioned  no  rupture  in  the  Catholic 
CSiurch :  for,  notwithstanding  this  diversity  of  custom  in  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Churches,  St.  Poly  carp,  and  Anicetus,  97. 
bishop  of  Rome,  kept  a  friendly  correspondence,  and  received  ^^hj^ 
the  communion  together.     This  good  understanding  held  onL5.c23. 
till  Victor,  bishop  of  Rome,  insisted  upon  the  practice  of  the 
Western  Church  with  too  much  heat.     He  carried  things  to 
an  unprecedented  extremity ;  for  which  he  was  sharply  repri- 
manded, not  only  by  the  Asian  bishops,  but  also  by  the  famous 
IrensBus,  bishop  of  Lyons,  in  Qsuh     As  to  the  council  of  Nice, 
they  aimed  at  an  uniformity  of  practice :  and,  since  the  Quarto- 
Decimans  were  the  smaller  part,  and  seemed  to  stand  too  near 
the  Jewish  observation,  the  council,  as  appears  by  Constantino's 
letter,  determined  for  the  Western  practice,  and  fixed  the  Euteb.  Vit. 

Conitftnt 

solemnity  upon  the  Sunday ;  but  whether  from  the  fourteenth  1.3.0.17/18. 
of  the  first  month  to  the  twentieth,  or  from  the  fifteenth  to 
the  one-and-twentieth,  inclusive,  is  not  so  certain.  Socrates 
concludes  by  observing,  that  the  Eastern  Quarto-Decimans 
appealed  to  the  practice  of  St.  John ;  and  the  Western  Church, 
to  that  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  for  their  justification. 
^*  They  pretend,^  says  he,  "  they  go  upon  apostolical  tradition,  Socnt.  ibid. 
but  neither  side  has  any  written  record  to  support  the  allega- 
tion.*" From  whence  this  historian  infers,  that  the  usage  was 
not  originally  determined  by  canon,  but  grew  up  from  custom. 

VOL.  1.  Q, 
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Tivnvr        ^^  return  to  Wilfrid,  who,  from  what  he  had  already  al- 

Abp.  c«il  leged,  infers  against  Cohnan  and  his  party,  that  Uiey  were 

'      ^      '  wide  both  of  St.  Johns's  and  St.  Peter^s  practice ;  and  neither 

conformable  to  law  nor  Gospel.     For  St.  John,  complying 

with  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  never  stayed  for  the  Sunday; 

whereas  it  was  the  Scottish  custom  always  to  keep  their 

Easter  on  the  Lord^s  day.    And  then,  as  to  St.  Peter,  he  kept 

the  solemnity  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  one-and-twentieth . 

whereas  Colman  and  the  Scottish  Churches,  as  Wilfrid  con. 

tinues,  made  their  computation  from  the  fourteenth  day  to  the 

twentieth ;  so  that  oftentimes  they  began  the  festival  upon  the 

thirteenth  day  in  the  evening,  of  which  neither  the  Jewish  nor 

Baron.        the  Christian  institution  make  the  least  mention.    But  Baro- 

^is,  '    i^ius  is  not  of  Wilfrid's  opinion  in  this  point.     He  argues 

against  the  Scottish  usage  from  this  inconvenience :  that  in 

case  the  Sunday  fell  upon  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month, 

they  must  celebrate  the  festival  upon  the  same  day  with  the 

Jews. 

But  to  proceed  to  the  conference.  Colman  endeavoured  to 
justify  the  practice  of  his  Church  by  the  authorities  of  St. 
Anatolius,  of  St.  Columba  and  his  successors.  He  urged  that 
these  men  were  remarkable  for  their  sanctity,  and  many  of 
them  worked  miracles.  This  eminent  piety,  these  credentiak 
from  heaven,  he  looked  upon  as  sufficient  evidence  to  defend 
their  practice.  To  this  Wilfrid  returned,  that  it  was  true  thai 
Anatolius  was  a  person  of  great  sanctity  and  learning,  but  that 
Colman  could  not  claim  under  his  precedent ;  for  Anatolioa 
formed  his  paschal  computation  upon  the  cycle  of  nineteen 
years,  which  the  Scots  either  knew  nothing  of,  or  else  despised. 
Anatolius  began  his  reckoning  for  the  paschal  Sunday  upon 
the  fourteenth  day  after  sunset ;  and  then,  according  to  the 
Egyptian  account,  he  took  it  for  the  fifteenth  day.  And  thus, 
when  the  Sunday  did  not  fall  till  the  twentieth,  he  stayed  till 
the  evening,  and  then  the  one-and-twentieth  conunenced.  Bat 
that  Colman  and  his  party,  knowing  nothing  of  this  distinction, 
precipitated  their  Easter  to  a  singularity,  and  began  the  festi* 
val  upon  the  thirteenth,  before  the  moon  was  at  the  fiiU. 
Historical  But  here  we  may  observe,  that  the  bishop  of  St.  Asaph 
ChurehOo-  endeavours  to  prove,  from  Bucherius  and  primate  Usher,  that 
&  ™ap^'2  *^®  Roman  Church  had  changed  their  cycle ;  for  the  time  of 
p.  67.         finding  out  Easter  had  been  formerly  settled  by  a  cycle  of 
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ei^ty-fonr  yeais,  which,  in  pope  Leo^s  time,  was  called  the  earcon- 
Roman  account.     The  Scots  and  Southern  Picts  used  the  k.  of  Kent. 


cyde  finom  the  time  of  their  conTersion,  and  so  did  the  k.  of  N^nh- 
Britons  too,  without  any  alteration.    Afterwards  the  Roman  umberUnd. 
Church  quitted  this  cycle  for  the  new  one  of  nineteen  years,  Buchor  de 
which,  notwithstanding  it  was  better  adjusted,  was  new  and  p^hai, 
unpractised  in  these  north-western  parts;    and  this  is  that^Ji^^'^, 
computation  which  Augustine  the  monk  formerly,  and  Wilfrid  Kion  of  the 
at  the  present  contest,  insisted  so  much  upon.     From  hence  inaCc  9. 
it  will  follow  that  WiUrid^s  argument  proceeded  upon  two  mis-  ^'  ^^* 
takes  in  matter  of  &ct ;  first,  by  pretending  to  receive  the 
paschal  computation  from  St.  Peter,  since  their  cycle  of  nine- 
teen years  was  drawn  up  but  an  age  or  two  before  at  Alexan- 
dria.    Neither,  secondly,  was  it  received  in  all  the  western 
Chmchfis,  excepting  Britain  and  Ireland,  as  Wilfrid  suggests ; 
for,  as  Bucherius  observes,  it  had  not  then  prevailed  in  some  of 
the  French  Churches.  Bach.  ibid. 

To  take  leave  of  the  conference.  As  to  St.  Columba  and 
his  successors,  Wilfrid  does  not  deny  any  part  of  the  advan- 
tage of  their  character.  He  believes  they  meant  well,  and 
lived  in  the  favour  of  Heaven ;  but  then,  he  adds,  it  was  nothing 
bat  misinformation  which  kept  them  in  this  error,  which  they 
would  willingly  have  laid  down,  had  they  understood  the  con- 
troversy more  exactly.  But  then  he  tells  Colman  and  his 
party,  that  if  they  continued  in  their  singularity,  refused  the 
regulations  of  the  apostolic  see,  and,  which  was  more,  if  they 
went  counter  to  the  practice  of  the  universal  Church,  they 
could  have  none  of  St.  Columba^s  excuse.  Here,  we  see, 
Wilfrid  insists  strongly  upon  the  decisions  of  the  Roman  see, 
as  if  that  authority  ought  to  go  a  great  way  in  overruling  the 
dilute.  But  pope  Honorius,  in  his  letter  to  Tomianus, 
Columbanus,  and  the  other  Scottish  bishops,  delivers  himself 
in  a  more  modest,  unpretending  strain.  He  only  complains  of 
them  for  computing  differently  from  the  rest  of  Christendom, 
and  not  acquiescing  in  the  determination  of  all  the  bishops  in  98. 
the  world ;  and  afterwards  exhorts  them  not  to  prefer  their 
inconsiderable  numbers  to  so  vast  a  majority.  But  then,  as 
to  the  privileges  of  his  own  see,  and  that  they  owed  an  implicit 
resignation  to  the  orders  passed  there,  he  mentions  nothing  of  Bede,  i.  2. 
that.  ^  ^^ 

Wilfrid  concludes  his  speech  by  putting  this  question  to 

q2 
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DEDiT    C^'"^*^  •  "  Granting  your  Columba,'*'  says  he,  "  was  so  remark- 

Abp.  Cant,  able  for  life  and  miracles,  will  you  prefer  hiro  to  the  prince  of 

^      '      '  the  apostles,  St.  Peter  ?  To  St.  Peter,  I  say,  who  had  the  honour 

Matt  xvL    of  this  sentence  from  our  Saviour  :  '  Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon 

'    '        this  rock  will  I  build  my  Church,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall 

not  prevail  against  it ;  and  I  will  give  unto  thee  the  keys  of 

the  kingdom  of  heaven,^  ^  &c. 

And  now  it  being  granted,  that  Wilfrid  followed  St.  Peter^s 
custom ;  that  St.  Columba'^s  authority  was  not  to  be  put  in 
balance  with  this  apostle^s ;  and  that  Colman  had  no  pretence 
to  vouch  St.  John  for  a  counterpoise ;  the  king  and  the  au- 
dience declared  themselves  on  Wilfrid^s  side,  and  quitted  the 
Scottish  usage. 

The  king  seems  to  have  been  swayed  in  this  controversy  by 

the  distinction  of  St.  Peter^s  apostolate ;  and  by  his  answer  it 

looks  as  if  he  understood  the  text  gave  St.  Peter  the  keys  of 

the  kingdom  of  heaven,  either  exclusively  of  the  rest  of  the 

apostles,  or  at  least  to  some  degree  of  advantage,  and  that  this 

apostle  was  the  rock  upon  which  the  Church  was  principally 

founded.     But  that  this  was  not  the  doctrine  of  the  Saxon 

c'thi  d     Church,  appears  by  their  Homilies,  or  Sermones  Catholici, 

s.  Petro,     where  the  text,  ''  Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will 

&ot«Whe-  build  my  Church,   is  thus  expounded  from  St.  Augustine: 

L5 *B«io^'  T^^  Peter  is  put  figuratively  to  signify  the  Church ;  that 

our  Saviour  was  the  rock,  and  that  St.  Peter  was  an  emblem 

of  the  Christian  society.^     The  Homily  goes  on,  and  adds, 

**'  Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock,  i.  e.,  upon  that  faith  and 

confession  thou  hast  now  declared,  I  will  build  my  Church.'" 

Serm.  Car    And  in  another  place  they  tell  us,  ^^  The  keys  of  the  kingdom 

jITuv.*^*     of  heaven  were  given  to  the  rest  of  the  apostles,  as  well  as  to 

?;  ^^^;.rt.     St.  Peter,**  and  quote  the  text  of  St.  John  for  their  assertion. 

Not«  Who-        mi         Ai  !•    1  1  «  .  I. 

loc.  ibid.  1  he  other  part  of  the  controversy  argued  at  this  conference 

21*^^ 2"'  was  the  ecclesiastical  tonsure.  That  which  Wilfrid  contended 
for  was  called  St.  Peter^s  tonsure ;  it  was  made  in  the  place 
where  our  Saviour  wore  the  crown  of  thorns,  and  with  a  design 
to  be  an  emblem  of  that  figure.     The  Scottish  tonsure  was 

Bede,  1. 3.    somcwhat  different  from  this ;  but  Bede  does  not  inform  us  on 

c.  26.  the  particulars. 

Colman  re-       When  the  conference  was  ended,  Colman  finding  his  opinion 

itres  into  1    j  i    1  •  .  or 

Scotland,  ovemiled,  and  his  party  grow  into  disesteem,  threw  up  his 
diocese,  and  retired  with  his  adherents  into  Scotland,  to  consult 
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about  Anther  measures.     Gedde  likewise  returned  to  his  see,  earcon- 

RF'R.'P 

and  was  brought  over  to  the  Catholic  way  of  keeping  Easter,    e.  of  Kent. 

Upon  Colman^s  returning  into  Scotland,  one  Tuda,  a  man  of  K.^'r  Nlrth- 
leanung  and  character,  was  made  bishop  of  Holy  Island  in  his  umberiand. 
stead.    This  Tuda,  though  he  received  his  consecration  from  Tudasuc- 
the  Scots,  had  now  deserted  their  custom  of  keeping  Easter,  hisbish^^. 
When  Golman  went  off,  he  took  some  of  Aidan's  relics  along  f^ge'  **  ^* 
with  him  ;  and  notwithstanding  his  nonconformity  in  the  point 
of  Easter,  and  his  refusing  to  be  concluded  by  the  majority, 
Bede  gives  him  the  commendation  of  an  admirable  person ; 
that  he  lived  a  very  mortified  and  heavenly  life ;  and  was  per- 
fectly disengaged  from  secular  interest.  Bede,  ibid. 

Tuda  living  but  a  very  little  while,  Alchfrid,  king  Oswi^s  son, 
sent  Wilfrid,  then  only  in  priest^s  orders,  to  the  king  of  France,  wa/Hd  gon 
to  recommend  him  to  the  French  prelates  for  consecration.  J^;^^^ 
And  here  it  may  seem  a  little  strange,  that  Wilfrid  should  Be^,  i.  3. 
take  a  journey  into  France,  and  not  apply  to  Deusdedit  of 
Canterbury  for  his  episcopal  character.    Did  he  not  know  the 
metropolitical  jurisdiction  of  that  see,  and  the  privileges  granted 
to  it  by  pope  Gregory  the  Great !    But  it  seems  the  regula- 
tions of  the  see  of  Rome  were  not,  at  that  time  of  day,  received 
with  such  an  absolute  submission,  even  by  those  of  their  own 
communion.     It  is  true,  he  seems  not  altogether  regardless  of 
the  pope  in  this  aflair,  as  appears  in  his  address  to  the  two 
kings,  Oswi  and  Alchfrid.     He  represents  to  them,  that  since 
they  were  pleased  to  desire  his  promotion  to  a  bishopric,  he 
thought  himself  obliged  to  procure  that  honour  by  the  most 
unexceptionable  method.     He  was  sensible  there  were  a  great 
many  bishops  in  Britain,  against  whose  authority  he  would 
object  nothing ;  though  he  very  well  knew  they  were  either 
British  or  Scottish  Quarto-Decimans,  or  else  ordained  by 
SQch ;  and  that  these  bishops,  and  those  of  their  correspond-  nh&n  "vit. 
ence,  lay  under  the  imputation  of   schism,  and  were  not  c^f2"Mud 
admitted  to  communion  by  the  apostolic  see.  xv.  Scnpt. 

But  certainly  Deusdedit,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  could  be 
no  Quarto-Deciman,  as  Wilfrid  calls  them.  Why,  therefore, 
did  he  not  consult  this  prelate  before  his  going  into  France ! 
^^BpeciaUy  since  there  were  the  bishops  of  Dunwich  and  Win- 
chester, of  the  Canterbury  persuasion.  Had  these  prelates, 
with  the  metropolitan,  joined  in  the  consecration,  what  excep- 
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DEUS-    tion  could  have  been  made  atnunst  it !    From  this  disoourae  of 

DEDIT 

Abp.Cant.  Wilfrid  m  Eddius,  it  appears  plainly,  that  the  British  and 

*  '  Scotch  bishops,  and  those  ordained  by  them,  were  out  of  the 

pope^s  commnnion.    But,  notwithstanding  this  discountenance 

at  Borne,  we  find  Birinus,  who  was  ordained  in  Italy,  and 

began  the  conversion  of  the  West  Saxons,  joined  ¥rith  those 

of  the  Northumbrian  communion :  for  when  king  Kingil  was 

baptized  by  Birinus,  king  Oswald  was  his  godfather;  which 

99.  could  not  hare  been,  if  Birinus  had  declined  his  conmaunion* 

The  Saxons  rpj^^  'QeAe  tclls  US,  that  Aidan's  sinimlarities  about  Easter, 

with  the       &c.  were  nghUy  understood,  and  borne  with  by  those  of  the 

Seottish       Kentish  persuasion ;   and  that  Honorius  of  Canterbury,  and 

^^j  3    Felix,  bi^op  of  the  East  Angles,  had  a  great  regard  for  him. 

c.  7.  From  whence  it  is  plain,  they  looked  upon  him  and  the 

c.  25.'  '  '    Northumbrian  Christians  as  part  of  the  Catholic  Church.    To 

give  another  instance,  when  Chad  was  sent  to  Wine,  bishop  of 

Winchester,  to  be  ordained  bishop,  this  Wine,  though  ordained 

B^e,  1. 3.    in  France,  took  two  British  quarto-deciman  bishops,  as  they 

sometimes  called  them,  to  assist  at  the  consecration.     Thus, 

we  see,  even  those  of  the  Canterbiury  persuasion,  though  many 

of  them  descended  from  the  mission  of  Augustine  the  monk, 

took  the   freedom  to   communicate  with  those  prelates  in 

Britain  that  lay  under  the  censure  of  schism  at  Borne. 

One  reason  why  these  two  British  bishops  were  taken  in  at 

Chad^s  consecration  was,  because  Deusdedit,  archbishop  of 

Canterbury,  was  lately  dead,  and  the  see  not  filled  up  with 

Bede,  1. 3.    another.    But  then  Dunwich  was  under  no  vacancy.     But  the 

on 

^parad     British  bishops,  being  the  bigger  number,  and  it  is  likely  more 
^i**i*2*     *^  hand.  Wine  did  not  think  it  necessaiy  to  send  further  for 
those  of  the  Roman  mission.     It  is  true,  Bede  tells  us,  that  at 
this  time  there  was  never  a  bishop  in  all  Britain,  excepting 
B^,  L  3.    Wine,  who  was  canonically  ordained :  the  reason  of  this  ex- 
ception will  be  considered  by-and-by. 

Chad,  being  now  consecrated  bishop  of  York,  was  an 
eminent  instance  of  apostolic  piety,  and  was  almost  always 
travelling,  and  in  motion  for  the  benefit  of  his  diocese.  He 
was  one  of  Aidan'^s  disciples,  and  proposed  his  pattern  for 
imitation. 

And  now  Wilfred,  having  received  his  consecration  firom 
Agilbert,  bishop  of  Paris,  returned  into  Britam,  and  brought 
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aeYenl  usages  of  the  French  model  along  with  him.  And  thus  ^^^^' 
the  Scottish  Cihriatians,  who  resided  in  England,  either  sur-  E.  of  Kent. 
rendered  their  old  customs,  or  retired  to  their  country.  k.  of  the 

Abont  this  time,  Siehere  and  Sebbi  succeeded  Swithelm  in  ^orthum- 

'       o  bnans. 

the  kinffdom  of  the  Eiast  Saxons,  thouffh  both  of  them  wulf< 
homagers  to  Wulfhere,  king  of  the  Mercians.  Now  there  K.oftho 
happening  to  be  a  great  mortality  in  the  country,  the  East  ,Mcrd>ni.^ 
Saxons  grew  impatient  under  the  calamity,  insomuch  that  ^^>  ^  ^ 
Si^iere  relapsed  into  paganism  ;  and  since  CShristianity  did  a  part  of 
not  relieTe  Uiem,  they  resolved  to  apply  to  their  old  religion.  s^Mmt  re- 
By  Bedels  description  of  this  prince  and  his  court,  their  prac-  ^^^^^^ 
tice  was  irreinilar.  and  their  belief  but  slender  at  the  best,  am/ are  re-' 


But  Sebbi  and  his  subjects  continued  firm  to  their  creed,  and  Bede,ibid. 
lived  suitably  to  their  baptismal  engagements. 

When  kmg  Wulfhere  received  intelligence  that  part  of  the 
East  Saxons  had  deserted  Christianity,  he  sent  bishop  Jaru- 
man  to  recover  them;  who  was  so  successful,  that  he  pre- 
vailed with  the  king  and  country  to  demolish  their  temples, 
disengage  from  paganism,  and  return  to  their  Christian  pro- 
fession. When  Jaruman  had  thus  happily  recovered  the  East 
Saxons,  he  and  his  company  returned  home  with  satisfaction. 
This  account  Bede  received  from  a  priest  that  attended  Jam- 
man,  and  had  a  share  in  the  undertaking. 

This  year,  which  was  remarkable  for  a  great  mortality, 
Deusdedit,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  died  in  July :  Earcon- 
bert,  king  of  Kent,  died  likewise  at  the  same  time,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Ecgbert,  who  reigned  seventeen  years. 
After  the  death  of  Deusdedit,  the  see  of  Canterbury  was  vacant 
abont  four  years.    During  the  vacancy,  the  two  kings  of  Kent  Bede,  ibi<L 
and  Northumberland,  Ecgbert  and  Oswi,  had  a  consultation  b^, 
about  ailing  up  the  see,  and  mJdng  a  farther  provision  for  the  ^^^^ 
English  Church.    As  for  Oswi,  Bede  observes,  that  notwith-  Suon, 
standing  his  Scottish  education,  he  was  fiilly  satisfied  that  the 
Church  of  Borne  was  a  catholic  and  apostolic  Church.    The 
historian  means,  that  since  the  late  conference  at  Whitby, 
king  Oswi  had  got  over  the  prejudices  of  his  education ;  that 
the  Scottish  biahops,  who  were  his  first  instructors,  did  by  no 
means  look  upon  the  see  of  Rome  as  the  rule  of  fieuth  and  the 
standard  of  practice ;  otherwise  they  would  not  have  held  on 
in  their  customs  against  the  pope^s  admonitions,  nor  have  Bede,  ].  2. 
refused  being  concluded  by  the  late  conference.     But  now  ^  ^^' 
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Wilfrid^s  flourish  about  the  apostolic  see,  and  St.  Peter^s  pre- 
rogative, had  made  an  impression  upon  the  king,  uid  altered 
his  belief  in  these  matters.     And  now  Oswi,  being  gained  to 
Bede,  1. 3.    the  Kentish  persuasion,  Ecgbert  and  himself  furnished  one 
Wighard,  a  Kentish  priest,  and  recommended  him  to  pope 
Vitalian  for  consecration.     He  was  to  return  with  an  archi- 
episcopal  character,  and  to  have  power  of  ordaining  bishops  in 
all  the  English  dioceses. 
^;^Jfy  ^      And  here  we  may  observe,  that  Gregory  the  Great'*s  r^- 
rtgukdionM   lation,  in  his  letter  to  Augustine  the  monk,  had  slept,  and  been 
ihewQviMes  disregarded  a  great  while  :   for  this  pope  gives  Augustine  the 
^^^^o"*' primacy  of  all  Britain,  as  a  personal  privilege:  he  likewise 
designed  London  for  the  metropolitical  see  for  the  southern 
part  of  the  island ;  and  that,  after  the  death  of  Augustine,  the 
archbishops  of  London  and  York  should  be  independent  of 
each  other,  and  have  precedency  according  to  the  priority  of 
^^'  ^  ^'    ^^^^  consecration.     The  archbishop  of  York  was  likewise  to 
Ibid.'         have  twelve  suffiiigans  under  him  when  the  country  was  con- 
verted.    But  this  scheme  of  pope  Gregory^s  never  took  eflfect, 
but  was  laid  aside  almost  in  every  particular.     For  as  to  the 
northern  parts,  the  see  of  York  was  removed,  not  long  after, 
to  Holy  Island :  and  when  the  jurisdiction  was  brought  back, 
and  the  metropolitical  power  revived,  those  archbishops  fell 
always  very  much  short  of  the  superintendency  of  twelve 
dioceses  brides  their  own.     And  then,  as  to  the  southern 
100.  part  of  the  island,  London  was  never  advanced  to  the  archi- 
episcopal  dignity:  that  privilege  was  annexed  to  the  see  of 
Canterbury,  where  it  has  all  along  continued ;  I  say  all  along, 
for  the  short  encroachment  of  the  see  of  Lichfield  is  not  worth 
the  mentioning. 

To  return  to  Wighard,  who,  though  sent  to  Borne  by 
Ecgbert  and  Oswi,  yet  these  two  princes  did  not  drive  the 
regale  so  far  upon  the  Church  as  to  exclude  her  from  a  share 
in  this  affiiir:  for  Bede  tells  us,  that  Wighard  was  pitched 
upon  for  this  voyage  and  character,  by  the  choice  and  consent 
of  the  English  Church.  Wighard,  being  thus  reconunended, 
arrived  at  Rome,  and  acquainted  the  pope  with  his  business, 
but  did  not  live  to  receive  the  honour  intended  him ;  for  soon 
after,  himself,  and  most  of  his  retinue,  were  taken  off  by  the 
plague. 

The  pope  Vitalian,  upon  this  accident,  thought  it  proper  to 
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provide  an  archbishop  for  the  English  Church:    and  after    ^^- 
having  offered  the  promotion    to   two  monks,  Adrian  and  k.  of  Kent. 
Andrew,  who  excused  themselves  upon  the  score  of  their  ]^^f]^|;,,. 
insufficiency  or  ill  health ;  at  last,  one  Theodorus,  a  religious,  "^^^J*^^* 
and  bom  at  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  was  recommended  to  the  pope :    here, 
he  was  a  person  well  qualified  in  respect  of  age,  morals,  and    Mereia. 
leaniing.    Adrian  above-mentioned,  presenting  this  person  to  "fZ^y^ 
the  pope,  he  was  accepted  by  his  holiness,  upon  condition  that  ^^^  co^ 
the  other,  who  had  been  a  traveller,  would  attend  him  in  his  donu  to  the 
voyage.     Things  being  thus  adjusted,  he  was  consecrated  ^'^(^'^ 
archbishop  by  Vitalian  in  April,  a.d.  668.  Bedc,i.4. 

Theodorus  and  Adrian  took  their  journey  through  France ;  ▲'.  d.  668. 
and  here,  visiting  several  bishops  in  their  way,  and  being 
stopped  for  some  time  by  Ebro,  mayor  of  the  palace,  they  did 
not  arrive  in  Britain  till  June,  a.  d.  669.  ^-  ^-  ^^• 

Theodorus,  soon  after  his  coming  to  Canterbury,  made  ^T^l^!*'^ 
visitation  through  all  the  English  part  of  the  island,  settled  pmmi/ 
the  Catholic  way  of  keeping  Easter,  and  brought  the  people  to  ^^^ 
a  thorough  conformity,  as  is  most  likely,  with  the  customs  of^^^ 
Borne :  and  which  is  remarkable,  this  Theodorus  was  the  first  aukmu. 
archbishop  that  was  universally  submitted  to  by  the  English 
Church';  for  before  this  time,  as  has  been  already  observed,  B(^e,i.4. 
the  bishops  of  the  kingdom  of  Northumberland  governed  with- 
out any  dependence  on  the  see  of  Canterbury.    This  prelate, 
being  a  great  master  in  most  parts  of  learning  both  sacred 
and  secular,  drew  an  audience  together ;  the  place  of  their 
meeting  is  supposed  to  be  Grekislake,  or  Crecgelade,  from  ^|^ 
whence  the  university  of  Oxford  might  possibly  be  afterwards /hMii  o»- 
supplied     But  let  the  place  be  where  it  will ;  let  the  seminary^    ' 
be  fixed  or  ambulatory,  it  is  certain  Theodorus  and  Adrian 
took  upon  them  the  functions  of  professors.   And  besides  their 
instructions  in  divinity,  they  used  to  read  arithmetic,  astro- 
nomy, and  music  to  their  audience.     Bede  informs  us,  there 
were  Bome  of  their  disciples  living  in  his  time,  who  had  made 
so  great  a  proficiency  under  these  masters,  that  they  could 
deliver  themselves  in  Oreek  and  Latin  with  as  much  ease  and 
propriety  as  in  their  own  language.     The  historian  continues,  Bede,  ibid, 
that  Britain  was  never  more  happy  since  the  arrival  of  the 
Saxons,  than  at  this  time ;  that  the  Christian  kings  here  were 
much  superior  in  strength,  and  overawed  the  pagans ;  that  the 
people  were  generally  regidar,  and  hearty  in  their  zeal  for 
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D?iuj&    Christianity.     He  tells  ns,  Eddi,  sumamed  Stephen,  upon  his 

Abp.  Cant,  receiving  an  invitation  from  Wilfrid,  came  frx>m  Kent  into  the 

north,  and  taught  the  Northumbrians  church-music.      This 

Wilfrid,  as  Bede  remarks,  was  the  first  prelate  of  English 

extraction   that   introduced   the  CathoUc  usages.      By  the 

Cathoiicum  Catholic  usagcs,  Bede  means  the  ecclesiastical  customs  prae- 

rem.  Bede,  tiscd  in  Italy,  France,  &c.      From  whence  it  follows,  that 

'  before  this  time  the  English  bishops,  especiaQy  those  in  the 

north,  did  not  believe  themselves  obliged  to  follow  the  Boman 

customs.     Theodorus,  in  his  progress  through  the  country, 

ordahied  bishops,  and  brought  the  form  of  the  Church  to  Uie 

Boman  standard. 

When  this  archbishop  objected  against  the  canonicalness  of 

Chad^s  consecration,  the  holy  prelate  made  .this  modest  reply, 

^'  that  if  he  questioned  the  manner  of  his  promotion,  he  was 

vdlling  to  lay  down  his  authority ;  for  that  he  always  thoi^t 

himself  unworthy  of  the  episcopal  character,  and  took  it  upon 

Bede,  ibid,   him  Only  in  obedience  to  his  superiors.*" 

St.  Chad         One   reason  of  Theodorus^s  dissatisfaction  about  Chad's 

'^ueat     episcopal  authority,  may  be  learned  from  Eddius,  who  informs 

^^^  us,  that  when  Theodorus  visited  in  the  kingdom  of  the  North- 

«^     umbrians,  and  brought  the  pope's  injunctions  along  with  hbn, 

Eddius,  vit  he  uuderstood  that  Chad  had  made  a  breach  upon  the  canons, 

c.'  il^""**   ^y  accepting  the  see  of  York  after  Wilfrid  had  been  elected 

to  it ;  for  which  reason  he,  in  conjunction  vrith  other  bishops, 

decreed  his  deprivation.     To  which  Chad  submitted  vrith  all 

unaginable  resignation. 

Secondly,  Theodorus  might  probably  question  the  canoni- 
calness of  Chad'^s  consecration,  because  he  received  it  from 
the  Scottish  bishops,  who  kept  Easter  after  their  old  manner, 
Concii.       and  paid  no  submission  to  the  Boman  see.     That  Theodorus's 
torn.  6.       scruples  went  upon  this  ground,  appears  by  his  ci^itula,  where 
p.  1877.       those  who  are  ordained  by  the  Scottish  or  British  bishops, 
who  dissent  from  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  tonsure,  and 
keying  of  Easter,  were  to  have  their  character  confirmed  by 
receiving  imposition  of  hands  from  a  Catholic  bishop.     This 
ConciL       usage  was  practised  upon  the  Cathari,  or  Novatians,  upon 
^^[        their  return  to  the  Church.     Now,  by  Theodorus's  order  in 
his  capitula,  it  is  plain  he  applied  the  canon  of  the  council  of 
Nice  against  the  Scottish  and  British  bishops,  and  by  conse- 
101.  quence  took  them  for  schismatics,  and  for  that  reason  made 
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an  exception   to  the   character  of  St.  Chad.    But,  notwith-     ^CG- 
standing  Theodoms^s  opinion,  it  is  not  long  since  the  see  of  k.  of  Kcmt. 
Rome  owned  the  authority  of  these  Scottish  bishops"  prede-  K.^f  Nonh- 
cessore,  and  saluted  them  in  the  style  of  their  order.    This  ''^^^i*^* 
was  no  longer  ago  than  the  time  of  pope  John  IV.,  as  may  be    here, 
seen  in  his  letter  transcribed  by  Bede.  K.ofMercia. 

St.  Chad  submitting  with  so  much  temper,  Theodorus  dis-  f^^^  ^***'  ^ 
suaded  him  from  laying  down  his  episcopal  function;   and, 
to  take  off  all  pretences  of  any  defect,  brought  him  to  pass 
through  the  Catholic  forms,  as  Bede  calls  them ;  that  is,  to 
receive  imposition  of  hands :  and,  upon  the  death  of  Jaruman,  Edd\\u,  Vit 
bishop  of  Lichfield,  he  was,  by  the  interest  of  Theodorus,  ^*'- J- ^^• 
recommended  to  that  see.  c  s/  ' 

About  this  time  Theodorus  consecrated  Putta,  bishop  of 
Rochester;  the  see  having  been  vacant  a  considerable  time  3^  ]  4 
after  the  death  of  Damianus.  c.  2. 

As  for  St.  Chad,  he  lived  after  a  most  exemplary,  seraphic  ^i-  Chad'i 
manner ;  and,  as  Bede  reports,  had  the  honour  of  a  visit  from  ^H^. 
heaven,  the  angels  acquainting  him  with  the  time  of  his  death.  ^«*  i-  ^• 
Among  other  instances  of  his  piety,  Bede  relates  this :  that  if 
it  happened  to  blow  a  storm,  or  the  weather  proved  tempes- 
tuous in  thunder  and  lightning,  that  he  used  to  go  to  Church, 
and  spend  the  time  in  prayer  and  singing  of  psalms,  till  the 
disturbance  of  the  weather  was  over ;  and  being  demanded  the 
reason  of  this  custom,  he  asked  if  they  had  not  read,  *'  that  the 
Lord  thundered  out  of  heaven,  and  the  Highest  gave  his  thun-  pi.  xriu. 
der,  hailstones,  and  coals  of  fire.     He  sent  forth  his  arrows, 
and  scattered  them ;  cast  forth  his  lightnings,  and  destroyed 
them  !^    ^^  God,^  says  he,  ^^  puts  the  air  into  a  rapid  motion, 
raises  the  winds,  darts  his  lightning,  speaks  in  thunder,  and 
draws  up  the  terrors  of  the  slqr,  that  He  may  awaken  mankind 
to  a  due  regard  of  his  majesty,  refresh  the  expectation  of  a 
fiiture  judgment,  and  mortify  their  pride ;   that  so,  by  these 
warnings,  they  may  recollect  the  dreadful  appearance  of  the 
last  judgment,  when  heaven  and  earth  shall  be  flaming  and 
flying  in  pieces,  when  God  shall  appear  in  the  clouds  to  judge 
the  quick  and  the  dead,  and  exert  his  Deity  with  astonishing 
magnificence  and  terror.     Upon  these  considerations,'"  says 
this  holy  bishop,  ^'  when  Ood  speaks  to  us  in  the  creation  in  an 
unusual  and  awakening  manner,  we  ought  to  behave  ourselves 
with  proportionable  submission  and  regard.     Thus,*"  says  he, 
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Dotojs    '^  ^^^n  there  is  an  atarm  in  the  air,  and  a  judgment  seen^ 
Abp.  Canl  ready  to  be  discharged  against  us,  we  ought  to  implore  the 
mercy  of  God,  that  we  may  not  feel  the  stroke  with  which  we 
are  threatened.^^ 

St.  Chad  lies  buried  at  Lichfield.  Theodorus  consecrated 
Winfrid,  one  of  St.  Chad'^s  deacons,  for  his  successor.  By  the 
way,  the  diocese  of  Lichfield  was  very  large  at  this  time,  com- 
prehending the  country  of  the  Mercians,  Middle  Angles,  and 
that  afterwards  called  the  county  of  Lincoln  ;  for  thus  far  king 
Bede,  ibid.    Wulf  here^s  dominions  extended. 

Oolman'^s  laying  down  his  bishopric  and  retiring  into  Soot- 
land  has  been  already  observed ;  to  which  we  may  add,  that  aD 
MaimMb.de  the  Scots  and  about  thirty  English  monks  went  off  with  him. 
tificum  de  Malmcsbury  takes  notice,  that  neither  Colman  nor  his  prede- 
co'^^BSorac  ^^^^^^^  Aidau  and  Finan,  notwithstanding  they  governed  the 
1. 3.  diocese  of  York,  which  had  been  advanced  to  a  metropolitical 

privilege,  would  ever  make  use  of  the  pall.  Indeed,  if  they 
would  have  worn  this  distinction,  they  must  have  given  it  than- 
selves,  there  being  no  correspondence  kept  on  foot  between 
these  prelates  and  the  pope.  For  this  reason,  Malmesbuiy 
tells  us,  that  when  Wilfrid  was  elected  to  the  see  of  York  widi 
general  approbation,  he  refused  the  honour,  for  fear  of  being 
obliged  to  receive  his  ordination  from  the  Scottish  prelates,  or 
those  ordained  by  them,  all  which  were  out  of  the  pope^s 
Maimctb.  commuuiou.  And  this  was  the  reason  of  his  travelling,  for 
ibid.  Jiig  consecration^  into  France. 

A.  D.  670.        In  the  year  of  our  Lord  670,  Oswi,  king  of  the  Northum- 

I^^J^.^brians,  fell  sick  and  died,  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

In  this  last  sickness  he  was  gained  to  such  a  veneration  for 

the  Roman  customs,  that  he  resolved,  in  case  of  recovery,  to 

go  to  Rome  and  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life  there ;  but  the 

execution  of  this  purpose  was  prevented  by  his  death,  which 

B^o,  1. 4.    happened  about  the  middle  of  February. 

ti  ^'  ^1«M      ^^  ^®  third  year  of  his  son  and  successor  Ecgfrid,  Theo- 

<amrtford  dorus  convened  a  synod  of  bishops,  with  several  priests  of 

«wfer  7%«o-  chjijacter  and  learning.     They  met  at  a  place  called  Henid- 

Mitfbtni     ford,  now,  most  probably,  Hertford.     The  bishops  present 

piaribut.      were,  besides  the  archbishop,  Bisi,  bishop  of  the  East  Angles ; 

Wigora.      Putta,  of  Rochester ;  Lutherius,  of  the  West  Saxons ;  and 

wlt^d^*   Winfrid,  of  the  Mercians.    Wilfrid  of  York  was  not  there,  but 

A.  D.  673.     sent  his  proxies.    The  bishops  being  seated,  Theodorus  opened 
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the  council  with  a  short  speech,  pressing  them  to  act  unani-    ^S^ 
mously,  and  enter  upon  proper  measures  for  the  security  of  the  K.  of  Kent. 
faith  and  discipline  of  the  Church ;  that  those  points  which     frid, 
hare  been  decreed  by  the  holy  Fathers  might  be  handed  down  ^^n^^j^nd " 
to  posterity  without  the  least  Tariation,  and  adhered  to  with    wui.F- 

HEREL 

a  just  deference  and  regard ;   that  they  should  lay  out  their  K.of  MereU. 
endeavours  to  promote  charity  and  good  correspondence,  and  "^      ^^      ' 
prevent  all  occasions  of  division.     Having  delivered  himself  to 
this  purpose,  he  put  the  question  to  each  of  the  bishops  dis- 
tinctly, Whether  they  were  willing  to  stand  by  the  ancient 
canons  i  to  which  they  all  answered,  ^'  Content.^''    Then  the 
archbishop  produced  a  book  of  canons,  whether  transcribed 
from  the  councils,  or  drawn  up  by  himself,  is  not  certain.     He  1 02. 
pitched  upon  ten  articles  out  of  this  book,  and  asked  their 
consent  to  each  of  them. 

1.  Article,  or  Canon.  That  the  festival  of  Easter  might  be 
uniformly  kept,  and  the  time  fixed  upon  the  first  Sunday  after 
the  lull  moon,  in  the  first  month. 

2.  That  every  bishop  should  be  contented  with  the  govern- 
ment of  his  own  people,  and  not  invade  a  foreign  diocese.  ParocUm. 

3.  That  the  monasteries  should  not  be  disturbed  in  their 
temporal  concerns,  nor  have  their  property  wrested  from  them 
by  any  of  the  bishops. 

4.  That  the  monks  should  not  have  the  liberty  to  remove 
and  ramble  from  one  monastery  to  another,  without  leave  from 
their  abbot,  but  keep  strictly  to  the  terms  of  their  engage- 
ment. 

5.  That  it  should  not  be  lawful  for  any  of  the  clergy  to 
desert  their  bishop  ;  and  that,  if  any  of  that  order  came  into 
another  diocese,  they  should  not  be  received  without  a  recom- 
mendation under  their  own  bishop^s  hand :  and,  in  case  any 
such  person  shall  be  received  and  refuses  to  return  home  upon 
invitation,  both  the  entertainer  and  the  person  entertained 
shaU  be  excommunicated. 

6.  That  bishops  and  other  clergy  that  are  strangers  ought 
to  be  contented  with  a  hospitable  reception  in  their  travels,  and 
that  none  of  them  execute  any  part  of  their  function  without 
the  permission  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese. 

7.  That  a  synod  shall  be  convened  twice  a-year :  but  this 
form  of  the  canon  was,  upon  further  consultation,  altered  to 
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DORUS    ^^^  a-year:  the  first  of  August  was  to  be  the  tinie,  and 
Abp.  Cant  Clofesho  the  place. 

8.  That  no  bishop  should  set  his  pretensions  above  the  rest 
of  his  o)*der,  but  be  governed,  in  this  respect,  by  the  priority 
of  consecration. 

9.  That  new  sees  should  foe  erected  upon  a  fiuiher  converakm 
of  the  country.     This  canon  was  proposed,  but  not  passed. 

10.  That  nobody  should  be  allowed  any  further  than  lawful 
marriage;  that  no  married  person  should  disengage  himself, 
unless  upon  the  score  of  adultery ;  and  that  if  any  one  shoukl 
part  with  his  lawful  wife,  he  ought  to  marry  nobody  else,  but 
either  be  reconciled  or  remained  single. 

These  canons  or  articles,  being  agreed  to,  were  engrossed  hj 
a  public  notary,  and  signed ;  the  archbishop  pronouncing  de- 
gradation and  excommunication  upon  those  that  should  make 
any  infraction  upon  them. 
Baron.  Barouius  will  have  this  synod  convened    by   the    pope's 

authority,  and  that  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  acted  upon 
a  legatine  character.    But  Theodorus,   in  Bede,   gives  the 
cardinal  no  ground  for  this  assertion:  for  there,  Theodorus 
only  tells  the  bishops  that  he  was  consecrated  by  the  pope  to 
Maimesb.     ^^^  ^^  ^^  Canterbury.     Now,  the  bare  consecration  of  a  bishop 
Fiores  Hit-  by  the  pope  was  never  understood  as  sufficient  to  make  him 
Grat.  673.*   his  legate.     Malmesbury  and  Florence  of  Worcester  are  atto- 
wtgoni.      gether  silent  about  the  pope,  and  only  mention  that  the  synod 
A.  D.  673.     ^as  convened  by  Theodorus  of  Canterbury. 

As  to  the  persons  who  had  the  legislative  power  in  this 
synod,  it  seems  they  were  none  but  the  bishops,  and  that  the 
priests  or  second  order  were  excluded :  that  the  authority  of 
decreeing  was  lodged  only  in  the  bishop  seems  very  probable 
by  Theodorus's  list  of  the  council,  in  which  he  mentions  none 
but  the  prelates ;  and  when  the  canons  were  passing  he  applies 
himself  to  none  but  those  whom  he  styles  consacerdotes  nostri, 
which  expression,  when  used  by  a  bishop,  always  implies  one 
of  the  same  order ;  besides,  Malmesbury  mentions  none  but  the 
bishops  in  the  subscription.  That  the  sanction  of  provincial 
councils  rested  in  the  bishops  seems  further  probable  by  tiie 
fourth  council  of  Toledo,  where,  amongst  other  circumstances 
relating  to  the  form  and  proceedings  of  provincial  councils,  it 
is  decreed,  ^^  That  the  acts  of  the  council  shall  be  subscribed 
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fay  all  Uie  bishops ;  but  as  for  the  priests,  deacons,  or  laity,  if     ^o- 
they  had  any  business  to  propose  to  the  council,  they  were  k.  of  K^t. 
obliged  to  do  it  by  the  archdeacon  of  the  province.""    This     f^Jg 
council  of  Toledo  being  held  near  the  beginning  of  this  century,  K.of  North- 
and  going,  as  we  may  beueve,  upon  ancient  practice,  it  is    wulf- 
probable  Theodorus  and  his  synod  might  be  governed  by  it ;  K^^M^reia. 
but  I  mention  these  only  as  hints  for  further  consideration,  ^^i — ' 
and  determine  nothing.  Toiet.  Can. 

This  year,  m  July,  Ecgbert  departed  this  life,  and  was  sue-  fn  tomlt^' 
ceeded  by  his  brother  Lothere,  who  held  the  kingdom  of  Kent  l^^^** 
eleven  years  and  a  half.    After  relating  the  death  of  this  p- 1705. 
prince,  Bede  informs  us,   "  That  Bisi,  bishop  of  the  East  m'deJh of 
Angles,  a  person  of  a  very  exemplary  piety,  falling  into  ill  j^f^jf^' 
health,  and  disabled  from  managing  his  diocese,  Theodorus  <^-  ^* ' 
consecrated  £cci  and  Badwin  in  his  stead ;  and  from  that  time  Bede,  i.  4. 
forward  that  kingdom  had  always  two  bishops.'^  ^*  ^• 

Not  long  after,  Winfrid,  bishop  of  the  Mercians,  being  not  Wmfrid 
8o  compliant  with  his  metropolitan  as  was  expected,  Theodo-  7^^^^. 
rus,  who  seems  to  have  had  his  share  of  the  spirit  of  govern- 
ment, made  no  difficulty  to  depose  him,  and   consecrated 
Sexwulf,  who  built  and  governed  the  monastery  of  Medesham-  ^^^. 
sted,  in  his  stead.     Winfrid  acquiesced  in  the  sentence,  and,    ^"^  ' 
returning  to  his  old  monastery,  spent  the  rest  of  his  time  in 
the  exercises  of  devotion.    Bede,  notwithstanding  his  deposi-  ^cde  i.  4 
tion,  gives  him  the  character  of  an  admirable  man.  <^-  6* 

If  it  be  inquired  whether  Theodore  deposed  Winfrid  by 
his  single  archiepiscopal  authority,  or  in  conjunction  with  the 
8uffi:agans  of  the  province;   the  first  seems  most  probable; 
for  Bede,  who  mentions  Theodore^s  convening  the  bishops  at  103. 
Herudford  and  Hethfield,  takes  no  notice  of  any  other  pre-  f^s^ii/f; 
lates  joming  with  him  in  this  sentence.    To  this  we  may  add,  Maimesb. 
that  Theodore  exercised  his  metropolitical  jurisdiction  with  a  p^^^^^' 
great  deal  of  vigour,  and  settled  and  displaced  bishops  at  plea-  Angior.  in 
sure.    Now  in  case  Theodore  tried  the  cause,  and  pronounced  Dorob?!^' 
sentence  in  virtue  of  his  archiepiscopal  character,  the  question 
will  be^  whether  he  acted  arbitrarily  or  not !    But  this  being 
too  long  a  business  to  examine,  I  shall  only  observe  that 
by  the  apostles^  canons  he  seems  to  have  overstrained  his 
meUx)political  jurisdiction ;  for  there,  as  the  provincial  bishops 
are  to  undertake  nothing  of  moment  without  the  consent 
of  their  metropolitan,  so  neither  is  he  to  act  in  such  cases, 
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without  the  concurrence  of  his  suffragans.  It  is  true  the 
canon  speaks  in  general  words  without  pointing  upon  any 
particular  case. 

To  pass  from  this  question  to  another,  and  that  is,  firom 
whence  Theodorus  derived  his  metropolitical  jurisdicticm ; 
that  is,  whether  it  was  conferred  on  him  and  his  see  by  the 
Church  or  the  State !  That  this  privilege  was  no  grant  of  the 
civil  magistrate  will  appear  from  the  following  considerations : 

First,  because  it  is  evident  by  the  records  of  the  Church 
that  the  metropolitical  distinction  was  prior  to  Constantine 
the  first  Christian  emperor.  It  may  be  we  do  not  meet  just 
with  the  name  and  title ;  but  that  the  thing  and  power  was 
settled  in  the  government  of  the  Church  is  plain  from  the 
apostles^  canons  just  mentioned,  where  the  bishops  of  eadb 
district  are  obliged  to  take  notice  of  the  chief  prelate  in  the 
province,  and  do  nothing  of  moment  without  his  S4>probation. 
These  canons,  though  not  strictly  of  apostolical  authority,  yet 
the  learned  Dr.  Beveridge  proves  the  collection  published  eiUier 
in  the  latter  end  of  the  second  or  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century,  which  was  long  before  the  conversion  of  any  pagan 
sovereign.  Further,  the  first  Nicene  council  calls  the  metro- 
political rights  ra  apxaia  iOti,  ancient  customs,  and  decrees 
their  confirmation.  The  canon  runs  thus : — '^  Let  the  ancient 
usages  be  kept  both  in  Egypt,  Libya,  and  Pentapolis;  by 
virtue  of  which  the  bishop  of  Alexandria  has  a  right  of 
primacy  and  jurisdiction  in  all  these  places,  for  the  bishop 
of  Rome  has  likewise  a  customary  privilege  of  a  resembling 
nature.  Let  the  same  regard  be  continued  for  the  Church  of 
Antioch,  and  in  all  other  provinces ;  let  the  Churches  remain 
undisturbed  in  their  ancient  privileges.*" 

From  this  form  of  the  canon  it  is  plain  the  privil^es  of  the 
Churches  above-mentioned  were  of  a  long  standing,  and  had 
immemorial  custom  to  plead  for  them ;  from  whence  nothing 
can  be  more  evident  than  that  the  sees  of  Home,  Alexandria, 
Antioch,  &c.,  had  a  peculiar  and  paramount  jurisdiction  a 
great  while  before  the  first  general  council ;  and  yet  Constan- 
tino, the  first  Christian  prince^  had  not  been  converted  above 
twelve  years  before  the  meeting  of  this  council.  Now  we 
cannot  suppose  that  the  bishops  of  Rome,  Alexandria,  or 
Antioch,  received  these  privileges  from  heathen  emperors,  or 
that  the  Christians  ever  applied  to  any  unconverted  sovereign 
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to  direct  the  model  of  the  ecclesiastical  administration.    But,      lo- 
not  to  enlarge  too  far  upon  this  subject,  the  learned  Dr.  i^  of  k^\. 
Beveridse  proves  the  apostles  formed  the  Ghurch  with  remrd  S^^E^^P' 

.      .•  m  -.IT*  •  i.i«  ..  K.  of  North- 

to  the  scheme  of  the  Boman  empupe,  and  settled  a  preference  umberiand. 

and  advantage  of  jurisdiction  upon  the  chief  cities  of  pro-    here^ 
vinoes.     Thus  the  sees  of  Osesarea,  Ephesus,  Lyons,  Carthage,  K^ofMerda. 
&c.,  had  a  particular  pre-eminence,  and  were  the  heads  of  ^o^«^c»- 
their  respective  provinces  when  Victor  was  bishop  of  Rome,  Eccies. 
and  when  St.  Cyprian  sat  at  Carthage ;  the  latter  of  which  SSa.'c.  s!"* 
periods  was  almost  an  age  before  the  council  of  Nice.     Thus  p.^*  i^  »• 
the  council  of  Chalcedon  tells  us  that  the  privileges  of  .the  see  Eccies.  i.  5/ 
of  Rome  were  settled  there  upon  the  score  of  its  being  the  Beveridg. 
imperial  city.     It  seems  it  was  not  by  virtue  of  any  divine  ^^^* 
right  of  any  succession  from  St.  Peter ;  no,  to  give  the  words  Oondi 
of  the  council,  it  was  Sea  ro  ^amXtitiv  tyjv  Tr6Xiv  eicci vi|v^  can.  28. 
that  the  Fathers  allowed  of  this  distinction  ;  but  then  it  was  IJ^bK''"'''^' 
the  Fathers ;  it  was  no  concession  of  the  state  (for  that  was  ^o^n-^p 770. 
hostile  and  heathen),  but  ecclesiastical  settlement  and  consti- 
tution.   Now  the  metropolitical  right  standing  plainly  upon  an 
ecclesiastical  bottom,  exercised  when  the  empire  was  heathen, 
and  the  Christian  religion  prohibited  by  the  civil  magistrate : 
the  case  standing  thus,  it  is  plain  it  could  be  no  grant  from  the 
crown  ;  for  the  Church  is  no  less  sui  juris  under  a  Christian 
prince  than  under  a  heathen ;  it  is  only  baptism  which  makes 
a  prince  as  well  as  a  subject  a  Christian.     When  a  prince 
is  admitted  into  the  Church  by  this  sacrament,  he  passes  under 
the  common  form,  and  is  tied  to  the  same  obligations  with 
other  Christians,   i,  0,  he  is  obliged  to  practise  the  duties, 
and  be  governed  by  the  rules  of  the  society  into  which  he 
is  admitted.     His  baptism,  as  it  does  not  diminish,  so  neither 
does  it  extend  his  power ;  he  is  neither  baptized  bishop  nor 
priest,  and  therefore  it  is  hard  to  conceive  how  any  ecclesiasti- 
cal authority  should  be  lodged  in  him  merely  by  virtue  of  his 
being  a  Christian.     As  the  Church  was  originally  made  inde- 
pendent of  the  State  by  our  Saviour's  charter,  and  exercised  all 
the  functions  of  government  not  only  without,  but  in  opposi- 
tion to,  the  authority  of  the  civil  sovereign  for  the  first  three 
hundred  years,  so  there  is  no  imaginable  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  conversion  of  princes,  which  was  much  more  for  their 
own  benefit  than  hers;  should  destroy  the  spiritual  authority, 
and  dissolve  the  Church  into  the  State.     This  supposition 
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THEO-    would  make  the  very  being  of  Christianity  piecarious,  and  the 
Abp.  CuL  prince  might  extinguish  it  at  pleasure. 

' — yr^      From  this  reasoning  it   follows,  that  the  metropoIiUcal 
*  jurisdiction  at  Canterbury  did  not  stand  upon  royal  favour,  or 
the  grant  of  the  civfl  magistrate.     It  is  true  the  archiepiscopal 
see  was  fixed  here,  because  it  was  the  capital  city  of  Ethel- 
berths  kingdom,  who  conmianded  as  far  as  the  Humber.     But 
f^^^^'    this  was  done  in  all  likelihood  by  ecclesiastical  direction,  and 
in  conformity  with  the  ancient  practice  of  the  Church,  by 
which  the  metropolitical   power  was  settled  upon  the  chief 
city  in  the  province.     That  the  saving  or  taking  away  the 
ardiiepiscopal  right  was  not  within  the  verge  of  the  preroga- 
tive, appears  plainly  by  the  twelfth  canon  of  the  general 
council  of  Chalcedon,  in  which  it  is  decreed,  "  That  if  any 
bishop  should  endeavour  to  divide  the  jurisdiction  of  a  pro- 
vince, and  procure  any  instruments    from    court  to  erect 
his  own  see  into  an  archbishopric,  he  should  be  deposed  for 
his  misbehaviour ;  and  if  for  the  future  any  cities  shall  be 
Chaiced.      raised  to  the  privilege  of  a  metropolis  by  the  emperor's  patents, 
Q^^^'       the  bishop  of  that  city,  so  advanced,  shall  have  nothing  but 
Labbe,        the  bare  title  of  a  metropolitan ;  and  that  all  the  power  and 
p.?6i.'       jurisdiction  shall  remain  to  the  ancient  metropolitan.**^ 
Sebbi,  Ung        To  procced :  about  this   time  Sebbi,   king  of  the  East 
%^^    Saxons,  grew  weary  of  the  parade  of  a  crown,  and  turned 
tumedmonk.  monk.     He  was  a  prince  of  extraordinary  charity  and  devo- 
tion, and,  had  his  queen  complied  with  his  inclinations,  he  had 
retired  from  the  world  much  sooner.     At  last,  having  gained 
her  consent  to  disengage,   he  went  to  Waldhere,  bishop  of 
London,  where  he  passed  through  the  forms  of  a  religious, 
and  received  the  habit:  he  brought  the  bishop  a  great  sum 
of  money  to  be  distributed  among  the  poor,  to  which  condition 
he  had  now  reduced  himself.     Notwithstanding  his  monastic 
character  he  had  not  altogether  foigotten  his  former  station, 
but  had  something  of  the  spirit  of  a  prince  left  him ;  for  in  his 
last  sickness,  when  he  found  death  approaching,  he  was  solici- 
tous about  his  behaviour,  for  fear  the  sharpness  of  the  agony 
might  sink  him  beneath  his  quality,  and  drive  him  upon  some 
indecency,  either  in  posture  or  expression.     For  this  reason 
he  sent  for  the  bishop  of  London,  and  desired  him  that  none 
^^^  J  ^    but  himself  and  two  of  his  own  servants  might  be  present 
c.  11.'         at  his  last  hour.     But  this  good  prince  perceived  afterwards 
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he  had  no  reason  to  be  ^>preheii8ive  of  any  disorder,  for  he      Lo- 
expired  withoot  the  least  pain  or  struggle,  and  passed  into  the  K.?/Krat. 
other  world  with  all  the  ease  imaginable.  k^^n^^^' 

To  come  now  to  the  West  Saxons,  where  Leutherius  was  nmberUnd. 
bishop.    Genwalch  was  king  in  this  division  of  the  country,    here; 
who,  after  having  reigned  one-and-thirty  years,  died*  and  left  Ko^Mcrcia. 
hia  kingdom  to  his  queen  Sexburga.     This  princess  was  ex-  Miimesbur. 
tremely  well  qualified  for  all  the  functions  of  government,  and  Reg.Anffior. 
understood  the  managing  the  military  no  less  than  the  civil  ^'  ^'  ^' 
part  of  the  administration :  she  died  within  a  year  after  her 
accession  to  the  throne,  and  tiien  the  kingdom  was  cantoned 
ont,  as  Bede  informs  us,  amongst  several  petty  princes,  who  3ede,  1. 4. 
held  it  about  ten  years.     During  this  reign  Leutherius  died,  ^' 
and  Heddi  was  consecrated  to  succeed  him  by  Theodorus,  the 
archbishop.      In  this  bishop^s  time  the  petty  princes  were 
Goted  by  Ceadwalla,  who  possessed  himself  of  the  whole  divi- 
sion ;  of  whom  more  afterwards. 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord  675,  Wulfhere,  king  of  the  Mer-  ^-  »•  ^5- 
cians,  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Ethelred.     Beli- 
gion^as  Malmesbury  observes,  was  more  this  princess  inclination  Mai»esb.de 
than  arms :  for,  excepting  his  expedition  into  Kent,  and  giving  ^^  ^' 
Ecgfrid  of  Northumberland  a  check  for  invading  his  dominions,  «•  *• 
we  do  not  find  him  distinguished  by  any  other  martial  exploit. 
But,  for  the  management  of  the  Kentish  war,  he  is  much  cen-  a.  d.  676. 
sured  by  Bede,  who  reports  that  his  troops  harassed  this  coun-  Kent  mmr- 
try  with  a  most  intemperate  liberty  and  rage,  and  that  they  ^^S^ 
plundered  and  defaced  churches  and  monasteries,  without  any  ^^**-t^ 
regard  to  religion ;  and,  particulariy,  that  Bochester,  Putta^s 
see,  was  sacked  in  this  expedition.      This  calamity  obliged 
Pntta  to  leave  his  diocese,  and  retire  to  Sexwulfus,  bishop 
of  Lichfield :  and  here,  being  kindly  received,  and  having  a  Bede,  i.  4. 
Cfanrch  put  into  his  hands,  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  j^^^^^),^^ 
and  taught  the  country  church-music.     However,  the  see  of  deGett. 
Bochester  was  filled  by  Theodore,  who  consecrated  Quichelm  de^E^piM^' 
in  Putta's  stead.  ^^•i- 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord  678,  and  the  eighth  of  king  Ecgfiid,  ^^J^?^ 
there  happened  a  misundersfanding  between  this  prince  and  ^^fj^f 
Wilfrid,  bishop  of  York,  which  was  carried  to  a  great  extre-  peaiio  oT 
mity.    Bede,  in  relating  this  rupture,  says  nothing  of  the^X'^** 
occasion ;  but,  in  another  place,  he  seems  to  hit  upon  the  "j^  ^ 
ground  of  this  dissatisfaction,  without  applying  the  passage  to  B«de,  1.5. 

R  2  c.  12. 
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THEO-    this  purpose.    He  tells  us,  that  Ecgfri<rs  first  queen,  Ethelred^ 
Abp.  Cant  ^^  &  stroDg  inclination  to  quit  the  court,  and  retire.    Ek^;(rid, 
^   J  ^  '  who  was  very  unwilling  to  part  with  her,  promised  Wilfrid  a 
c.  19,         large  gratification  to  bring  her  off  her  monastic  fancies,  with 
which  she  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  overgrown.    Whether 
Wilfrid  used  his  interest  with  her  or  not,  this  author  does  not 
tell  us ;  but  the  queen,  whose  piety  seems  greater  than  her 
knowledge,  persisted  in  her  singularities,  and  at  last  went  into 
a  monastery,  and  received  the  habit  from  St.  Wilfrid. 
HittorU  Thomas,  a  monk  of  Ely,  gives  a  further  light  into  this 

Anri^sicr  "^t^''-  He  reports,  that,  upon  her  being  veiled  by  Wilfrid^ 
par.!. p. 598.  she  retired  to  the  nunnery  of  Cawood,  near  York ;  that,  about 
a  year  after,  king  Ecgfrid  was  very  desirous  to  live  with  her, 
and  designed  to  force  her  out  of  the  monastery ;  Ebba,  the 
abbess,  who  was  king  Ecgfrid^s  aunt,  having  intdligence  of  the 
105.  king'^s  resolution,  advised  Ethelred  to  get  off,  upon  which  she 
retired  to  Ely ;  that  king  Elcgfrid  endeavoured  to  recover  her, 
but  in  vain;  that,  upon  this  disappointment,  he  married 
Ermenburga,  grew  very  cool  towards  Wilfrid,  and  at  last 
expelled  him  the  country. 

EMdius,  Wilfrid^s  chaplain,  relates  this  breach  in  a  different 

7'44^^r'  '^^^^^^^^^^  1°  ^°^  place  he  tells  us,  that  Ek^rid  had  disseised 
XV.  Script,  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  at  York,  of  a  considerable  estate ; 
and  that  Wilfrid''s  pressing  a  restitution,  occasioned  his  dis- 
RddiuB,r.24.  favour  at  court.  And  in  another  place  he  informs  us,  wherein 
Maime8b.de  he  is  sccondcd  by  Malmesbury,  that  Ermenburga,  Ecgfrid'^s 
Sficum^ri  q'^cen,  was  Wilfrid's  enemy ;  that  she  endeavoured  to  draw  an 

©dt^vii    ^^^^"^  ^P®°  ^'*™»  ^P^°  ^'^^  score  of  his  great  revenues  in 

religious  houses,   for  the   figure   and   numerousness   of  his 

retinue,  and  the  expense  of  his  way  of  living.     This  chaige 

was  so  dexterously  managed,  that  it  made  an  impression 

both    upon    the   king   and   the   archbishop  of   Canterbury. 

RddtutMid  And   here   Eddius  and   Malmesbury  do   not   stick  to  say^ 

ibid.  ^  '     that  Theodorus   was   bribed   by  the   court.     Whether  this 

Theodore     wcrc  SO  or  uot,  it  is  certain,  Theodorus  was  in  the  king^s 

^Trfi^  interest,  gave  ear  to  the  complaint  against  WiUKd,  so  far  as 

^^*Mrf  *«•    to  erect  several  new  bishoprics  in  the  diocese  or  province  of 

York,  without  Wilfrid^'s  leave.     He  pretended,  the  port  of 

Wilfrid^s  living,  and  the  extent  of  his  ^ocese,  were  too  great ; 

Maimnb     ^^^  *^*  there  was  both  revenue  and  people  enough  for  four 

ibid.  bishops.    Had  this  been  done  with  Wilfrid's  consent,  the  pro- 
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oeedings  had  been  more  defensible;  but  it  seems  the  whole      LO- 
course  of  the  management  was  transacted  in  an  overruling  and  kT  of  K^t. 
arbitraiy  manner.     When  Wilfrid  came  to  court,  to  setTorth  S^^S^^P' 
liis  grievances,  the  king  gave  him  a  rugged  answer ;  told  him,  uinberiand. 
though  he  had  no  crime  to  charge  him  with,  he  was  resolved     red!^ 
to  satisfy  his  own  pleasure,  and  maintain  what  he  had  done.   5'^^^^^ 

■•r...  ••  •  Mercians. 

Wilfrid,  finding  the  determination  of  the  case  resolved  into  the  ^7-7- — ' 
king^s  will,  and  that  there  was  no  hopes  of  redress,  appealed  Maimesb. 
to  the  pope ;  at  which  the  courtiers  fell  out  a  laughing  in  the  *^'^' 
presence.     It  seems  this  appealing  to  the  pope  was  a  thing 
unheard  of  at  king  Ecgfrid^s  court.    Had  this  method  not  been 
looked  on  as  a  great  singularity,  one  would  imagine  these 
coortiers  would  not  have  treated  a  prelate  in  so  disrespectful  a 
manner ;  though,  after  all,  it  might  be  no  better  than  a  piece 
of  flattery  to  their  prince.     However,  Wilfrid  kept  up  his 
^irits,  and  told  them,  that  notwithstanding  their  mirth  at 
present,  their  gaiety  would  be  strangely  overcast  that  day 
twelvemonth.    And  as  Eddius  and  Malmesbury  report,  the  pre- 
diction was  made  good  by  the  event.    For  soon  after  Wilfrid^s 
expulsion,  Ethelred,  king  of  the  Mercians,  began  a  war  upon 
the  Northumbrians,  to  revenge  a  quarrel  in  the  reign  of  Wulf- 
here  his  brother.    Ecgfrid  levies  an  army,  and  marches  against 
him  with  a  strong  expectation  of  victory ;  but  his  troops  were 
defeated  by  the  Mercians,  and  his  brother  Edwin  slain  in  the 
field :  and  thus  the  kingdom  of  the  Northumbrians  was,  as  it 
were,  put  into  mourning,  and  the  body  of  the  young  prince 
brought  into  York  just  that  day  twelvemonth  that  Wilfrid  had 
been  a  jest  at  court.     The  bishops  ordained  by  Theodore  upon  Eddim  «nd 
the  cantoning  the  diocese  of  York  were  these :  Bosa  was  made  ^^ 
bishop  of  York,  and  Eata  of  Hexham  and  Lindesfam.    Edhed 
was  Ukewise  made  bishop  of  Lindsey  in  Lincolnshire;  this 
country  being  lately  conquered  from  the  Mercians  by  king 
Ecgfrid.     Sexwulf  was  Edhed^s  predecessor  in  this  see ;  but 
when  Wulfhere  lost  the  country  to   Ecgfrid,  Sexwulf  was 
forced  to  retire  to  the  Middle  Angles,  where  he  exercised  his 
character.    These  three  bishops,  Edhed,  Bosa,  and  Eata,  were 
all  ordained  by  Theodorus ;  who,  as  Eddius  reports,  had  no 
other  prelate  to  assist  him  in  the  consecration:  and  if  so, 
Theodore  broke  through  the  fourth  canon  of  the  council  of 
Nice.     Three  years  after  Wilfrid^s  going  off,  the  archbishop 
divided  the  diocese  of  Hexham  and  Lindesfam,  and  furnished 
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THEO-    it  with  another  bishop.    Thus  Tmmberth  had  his  see  at  Ha.- 

iip.  c^ot.  gulstad  or  Hexham,  and  Eata  continued  bishop  of  Lindes&ra. 

' — '-^ — '  Theodore  likewise  consecrated  Trumwin  bishop  of  Candida 

Casa,  or  Whitem  upon  the  borders  of  the  Picts.  As  for  Edhed, 

he  held  his  bishopric  but  a  little  while;  for  the  country  of 

Lmdsey  being  recovered  by  Ethelred  king  of  the  Mercians,  he 

was  obliged  to  retire;   and   then  to  softei  his  misfortune, 

Bede,  1. 4.    Thcodore  gave  him  the  jurisdiction  of  the  church  and  abbey  of 

*•  ^^  Bipon. 

By  the  way,  Theodore,  by  acting  in  such  an  absolute  and 
metropolitical  manner  in  Wilfrid's  diocese,  seems  perfectly  to 
have  overlooked  the  constitution  of  Gregory  the  Great ;  for  by 
this  pope's  provision,  and  that  of  one  of  his  successors  Hono- 
rius,  York  was  erected  into  a  province,  honoured  with  a  paD, 
and  made  independent  of  the  southern  or  Kentish  metropolitan, 
^'[^-  after  the  death  of  Augustine  the  monk.  But  it  seems  Theo- 
^.  17!  '  *    dore  did  not  think  himself  obliged  in  every  particular  to  the 

pope's  model  of  jurisdiction. 
Eddias,  Vit      Wilfrid  finding  himself  overborne  at  home,  makes  a  voyage 
T^2S.     to  Home,  but  being  waylaid  in  France,  his  company  wid  equi- 
Maimetb.  de  p^ge  were  plundered,  and  himself  made  his  escape  with  some 
tiaJSmf ri  difficulty.     After  this  accident  he  embarks  again,  and  arrives 
^  ^^-        m  West  Friesland ;  and  here,  though  tiie  people  were  pagans, 
he  was  very  hospitably  received  both  by  the  king  and  country. 
The  temper  of  the  people  gave  him  hopes,  it  might  be  in^  his 
power,  through  the  blessing  of  God,  to  make  them  a  requital. 
^^^  And  thus  being  encouraged  by  their  civility,  he  began  to  preach 
cwt»,4EM^^ Christianity;  and  Adalgisus  the  king,  being  gained  to  the 
i«3!  SSnI  Church,  the  people  came  in  apace,  and  Wilfrid  made  a  great 
Q?SnS?^  progress  in  the  country.     Ebroine,  mayor  of  the  palace  to 
j«ts.  Th^oric  king  of  the  Franks,  being  solicited  by  Ek^frid'a 

106.  court,  endeavoured  to  stop  Wilfrid  in  his  voyage.     To  this 
purpose  he  writes  a  letter  to  king  Adalgisus,  promising  him  a 
vast  sum  of  money,  upon  condition  he  would  destroy  Wilfrid. 
This  letter  Adalgisus  having  read  at  table  in  Wilfrid's  hearing, 
A  nobu  aen-  threw  it  iuto  the  fire,  with  this  generous  sentence,  ^*  So  may 
5J2^^  that  man  bum,"  says  he,  "  who  breaks  with  his  friend  out  of 
^ifrid  ^'^  covetousness,  and  basely  beti-ays  him  for  bribes  of  gold." 
c  26.  *  Wilfrid  having  a  friendly  dismission  fit)m  this  court,  held 

bctPtontit  ^^  ^  journey  to  Bome :  when  he  came  there,  he  found  pope 
AngL  p.  49.  Agatho  busy  in  pitching  upon  his  legates,  and   preparing 
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inBtrucuons  for  ihe  sixth  general  council,  convened  by  the      to- 
emperor  Constantme  Pogonatus,  against  the  Monothelites*        k.  of  Kent. 

Baronius  pretends  that  archbishop  Theodore,  understanding  l^^^ort?- 
Wilfrid  bad  taken  a  journey  to  Borne,  and  that  he  was  ac-  umberiand. 
quitted,  after  a  hearing,  by  pope  Agatho,  furnished  him  with  a     red,^ 
comnussion  to  represent  the  English  Ohurch  in  the  Roman   ^l^^^^ 

synod.     But  that  the  cardinal  is  mistaken  in  this  account,  ^^^^jj ' 

appears  from  the  misunderstanding  between  Wilfrid  and  Theo-  Ubbe,' 
dore.     For  first,  Theodore,  as  has  been  already  obsenred,  can-  ^98- 
Umed  Wilfrid'^s  diocese,  and  ordained  bishops  against  his  con-  ^^^^ 
sent;  of  which  usage  Wilfrid  complains  to  the  pope  in  \i\^thet:nduh 
petition.     Now  that  Theodore  was  dissatisfied  on  his  part  with  Baron,  a.  d. 
Wilfrid'^s  conduct,  we  may  leam  from  Malmesbury,  who  informs  ^^^  \^™'  ^' 
us,  that  when  Wilfrid  came  to  Rome,  he  found  one  Kenewald,  £d<iiu8,  vu. 
a  monk,  there  before  him*     This  Kenewald  was  Theodore^s  c.  29.  p.*  66. 
agent,  and  sent  thiUier  with  a  heavy  charge  against  Wilfrid,  d^^o^g^^' 
which  was  delivered  in  writing,  and  set  forth  in  terms  of  vehe-  "P^^^^-  An- 
mence  and  aggravation.     The  pope  having  a  council  of  about  p.  149.'  ' 
fifty  bishops  sitting  at  that  time,  laid  the  matter  before  them ; 
but  of  this  by-and-by. 

In  the  mean  time,  I  observe  further,  that  Theodore  and 
WQfrid  were  not  reconciled  till  several  years  aftier  this  latter 
prelate'^s  coming  from  Rome :  for  when  Theodore  owned  he  Eddins, 
had  gone  too  far,  and  asked  pardon  of  Wilfrid,  Alfrid  was  king  chro'noiog^ 
of  Northumberland,  whose  reign  did  not  begin  till  the  year  685.  s*'^^"- 
However,  the  cardinal  cites  Bede  for  his  assertion :  but  this  Sede,  i.  5. 
place  does  not  come  up  to  his  point.     It  is  true,  the  historian  ya^(^^ 
teDs  us,  that  Wilfrid  having  been  acquitted  by  an  universality  <^-  ^^^  p*  ^i. 
in  the  synod  at  Rome,  pope  Agatho  brought  him  into  the 
councfl  convened  against  the  Monothelites,  and  desired  him  to 
give  an  account  of  the  belief  both  of  his  own  diocese  and  the 
rest  of  the  island  as  to  this  article.     That  thereupon  Wilfrid 
made  a  declaration  and  signed  it ;  in  which  he  vouched  for  the 
orthodoxy  of  the  English,  Britons,  Scots,  and  Picts,  who  dwelt 
in  the  northern  part  of  Britain,  with  reference  to  the  present 
controversy:  but  then  it  is  not  said,  that  he  veas  proxy  for 
these  Churches ;  indeed  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  him  fur- 
nished with  any  such  delegation.     As  for  his  own  diocese,  he 
was  outed  there,  and  the  jurisdiction  divided.     Now  we  cannot 
suppose  he  would  take  a  delegation  from  those  bishops  who 
had  usurped  upon  him ;  neither  is  it  likely  it  would  be  proflered 
him.     And  as  for  ihe  Scote  and  Britons,  they  were  of  another  Bcdc,  ibid. 
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THEO-    communion,  as  we  have  seen  already,  and  held  no  correspond- 
Abp.'cinl  ®"ce  with  the  see  of  Rome ;  therefore  nothing  can  be  more 

^ '  chimerical  than  the  making  Wilfrid  a  representative  of  the 

Scots  ^and  Britons.  The  cardinaPs  design  in  this  strain  was 
to  draw  the  Churches  of  Britain  within  the  Roman  patriarchate; 
but  this  instance  has  failed  him. 

To  return  to  Wilfrid,  who,  upon  his  coming  to  Rome,  prefers 
w^/ritTa     his  petition  to  the  pope,  then  in  the  council.     In  this  petition, 
2^^^^**     he  sets  forth  how  unjustly  he  had  been  deprived  of  his  diocese : 
that  he  had  been  convicted  of  no  crime,  neither  had  there  been 
any  breach  of  the  canons  proved  against  him :  that  Theodore, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  without  the  concurrence  of  any  other 
Eddiut,       prelate,  had  split  the  jurisdiction  of  his  diocese,  and  brought 
Maimrsb.d'e  i^^  three  bishops  upon  him,  against  his  consent.     He  referred 
A**V^^V^^'  '^^^^^''f  wholly  to  the  apostolical  see,  and  was  willing  to  abide 
p.  loO.        by  the  judgment  given  with  all  imaginable  submission.     This 
ceremonious  application,  we  may  imagine,  did  Wilfrid  no  dis- 
service.    In  short,  whatever  the  motive  was,  he  had  not  only 
the  pope'^s  favour,  but  the  whole  synod  declared  for  him.     The 
judgment  given,  was  to  this  effect :  that  Wilfrid  should  be 
restored  to  his  bishopric ;  however,  with  some  regard  had  to 
the  late  division  of  the  diocese.     To  this  purpose  there  was  to 
be  a  synod  of  English  bishops  convened ;  and  that  such  coad- 
jutors, as  Wilfrid  with  the  consent  of  this  synod  should  pitch 
upon,  should  be  consecrated  by  the  archbishop,  and  the  present 
Eddiut,       intruders  removed :  and  that  if  any  person  should  refuse  to 
MaimMb.de  abide  by  this  order,  or  break  through  any  branch  or  part  of  it, 
AnlrU^s^*^  he  was  to  be  degraded  if  a  clergyman,  and  excommunicated  if 
p.  150.        one  of  the  laity ;  the  king  himself  being  drawn  within  the  censure. 
This  sentence  runs  in  the  name  of  the  synod,  and  not  of  the 
pope'^s  single  authority :  however,  we  may  perceive,  both  by  the 
appeal  and  the  judgment,  that  the  see  of  Rome  laid  claim  at 
this  time  of  day  to  a  jurisdiction  as  far  as  Britain,  and  pre- 
tended to  a  prerogative  of  binding  the  English  Churches. 
7^  $enietice      Wilfrid  having  succeeded  in  his  suit,  returns  home  with  a 
%nod,  m      <^py  ^f  the  sentence,  and  with  an  order  to  show  it  king  Ek^- 
"ww^^iw/  frid  and  archbishop  Theodore.     Upon  his  arrival,  he  made  his 
re^rded  fnf  first  application  to  the  king,  and  laid  the  instruments,  signed 
^Oe       and  seJEtled,  before  him.     Upon  this  the  king  summoned  a  con- 
j^^l^^"^    siderable  appearance  of  the  clergy  and  laity  to  examine  the 
buk<f9.       contents.     These,  finding  the  determination  go  against  them, 
c.  33."p.  69.  refused  to  acquiesce,  alleging  moreover,  that  the  court  of  Rome 
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had  been  governed  by  interest  in  this  ai&ir,  and  the  instruments      LO- 
gained  by  bribery.     And  now,  the  king  with  the  consent  of  his  K.^f  Kent. 
council,  and  the  bishops  of  Wilfrid'^s  diocese,  ordered  this  pre-  S^^F/^^P' 

1  1-  •  i  -111  ft  t  t  K.  of  North- 

late  to  be  imprisoned :  and  thus  he  was  confined  and  used  iimberiuid. 

pretty  ruggedly  for  almost  a  year.     And  here  we  must  leave     'red, 

him  for  some  time,  and  proceed  to  the  council  at  Hatfield.  Mereiwi 

This  synod  was  convened  by  Theodore,  archbishop  of  Can-  ^— >/ — ' 
terbury.     The  occasion  of  the  meeting  was  to  inquire  into  the  7^^,,^^ 
faith  of  the  English  Churches,  with  reference  to  the  contro-  HaijQd  or 
versy  of  the  Monothelites,  then  on  foot.     And,  upon  examina*  Rock^^, 
tion,  he  found  all  the  bishops  agree  in  the  orthodox  part  of  the 
question.     This  synod  was  held  in  the  year  680,  upon  the 
fifteenth  day  of  September,  in  the  tenth  year  of  Ecgfrid,  king 
of  the  Northumbrians ;  the  sixth  year  of  Ethelred,  king  of  the 
Mercians ;  the  seventeenth  year  of  Aldulf,  king  of  the  East 
Angles ;  and  the  seventh  year  of  Lotharius,  king  of  Kent,  as 
appears  by  Theodore^s  synodical  letter ;  in  which  we  have  an 
account  of  the  belief  of  the  synod.     And  here,  their  receiving  Bede,  i.  4. 
the  first  five  general  councils  is  particularly  mentioned,  toge-  Annai.     ^ 
ther  with  the  Roman  synod,  held  tmder  pope  Martin  against  ^',^;|^* 
the  Monothelites.  Met  5. 

There  was  one  John,  precentor  of  St.  Peter^s  at  Rome,  and 

abbot  of  St.  Martinis,  at  this  synod.     He  was  sent  hither  by 

pope  Agatho  to  inquire  whether  the  English  Churches  stood 

clear  of  the  heresy  of  the  Monothelites.     Bede  seems  to  hint,  Bede,  1. 4. 

as  if  the  council  at  Hatfield  was  convened  to  give  the  pope 

satis&ction  in  this  point.     When  the  council  broke  up,  this 

John  had  a  copy  of  the  proceedings,  which  he  was  to  transmit 

to  Rome ;  but  happened  to  die  in  the  voyage.     However,  the 

instrument  was  preserved,  and  delivered  to  the  pope,  who, 

upon  the  perusal,  was  much  satisfied  with  it.     The  synod  was 

but  part  of  John  the  precentor^s  business ;  for,  as  Bede  informs 

us,  the  pope  sent  him  over  with  one  Benedict,  an  Englishman, 

who  built  the  monastery  of  St.  PeterX  At  Wearmouth,  and  in  the 

was  abbot  there.     This  Bennet  having  a  grant  of  some  lands  ^D^k^f 

from  the  king  for  an  endowment  of  the  abbey,  went  to  Rome, 

ftnd  procured  the  pope''s  bull  for  a  further  security.     At  his 

return,  the  pope  ordered  John  the  precentor  to  go  along  with 

Iiim,  and  teach  him  and  his  monks  the  manner  of  singing  used 

2it  St.  Peter^s  in  Rome.   John,  at  his  coming  hither,  performed 

this  part  of  his  commission,  taught  the  monastery  Church- 
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THEO-    music,  and  pricked  cot  a  course  for  the  choir  for  the  whole 
Abp.Cant.  y^ar.      This  manner  of  Church-music  was    quickly  spread 
^^"^^■^jj^  through  most  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Northumbrians. 
B«de,  1. 4.        Before  we  take  leave  of  the  council  at  Hatfield,  it  will  not 
be  improper  to  mention  a  famous  bull  of  privflege,  sent  by 
pope  Agatho  to  Sexulfus,  abbot  of  Medeshamsted,  now  Peter- 
borough.   By  virtue  of  this  bull,  the  abbot  of  Medeshamsted  is 
Speiman,     Dot  Only  discharged  from  the  jurisdiction  of  his  diocesan,  bat 
▼oi  1^^'  163  '^^^^^^^^  exempted  from  the  powers  of  a  synod,  and  made  the 
et  UeiDc.      popc^s  legate  all  over  England.     There  are  a  great  many  other 
immunities  too  long  to  mention  ;  but  these,  with  some  other 
circumstances,  I  shall  observe,  are  sufficient  to  prove  it  epa- 
rious.    Sir  Henry  Spelman,  as  he  owns  himself,  was  furnished 
Anffilc^       with  nothing  but  the  Saxon  manuscript ;  but  the  Latin  copy 
▼oi.  1.  p.  66.  has  been  since  published  in  the  Monasticon.      First,  that 
which  shakes  the  credit  of  this  bull,  is  the  affirming  it  brought 
over  by  Wilfrid,  archbishop  of  York,  and  delivered  by  him  at 
the  council  of  Hatfield,  where  he  subscribes  with  the  rest  of 
Spcimui,     the  bishops.     Now  Eddius  takes  no  notice  of  Wilfrid^s  being 
^'     '        entrusted  with  this  famous  bull,  though  he  mentions  several 
things  in  Wilfrid^s  life  of  lesser  consideration,  neither  does  he 
acquaint  us  that  Wilfrid  was  ever  at  the  council  of  Hatfield ; 
which,  had  it  been  true,  would  have  been  a  strange  omissicm. 
But  Eddius  knew  it  was  impossible  for  Wilfrid  to  be  at  this 
Edd?i*i«!^u!  council ;  for  Wilfrid  was  at  Rome  in  the  year  680,  when  a 
Wilfrid.      synod  was  held  there  against  the  Monothelites. 

After  this  synod,  Wilfrid  came  from  Rome,  and  upon  his 
arrival  was    imprisoned    nine   months   in    Northumberland. 
Which  way,  then,  is  it  possible  for  him  to  have  been  at  the 
^  ,  council  of  Hatfield,  which  was  held  in  September  in  the  same 

p.  768.        year,  680 !    Another  mark  of  forgery  may  be  collected  from 
the  diflerence  between  the  Latin  and  Saxon  copy.     The  Saxon 
gives  the  abbot  of  Medeshamsted  a  legatine  power  all  over 
Spelman,     England  ;  but  the  Latin  speaks  in  terms  of  much  lower  privi- 
lege and  importance  ;  and  only  admonishes  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese^  not  to  strain  the  strength  of  his  character  upon  him, 
but  to  treat  him  like  a  brother,  and  with  the  same  respect  as 
Monut       if  he  had  been  honoured  with  a  deputation  from  the  pope. 
vo .  .  p.    .  pup^^f^  Ethelred,  king  of  the  Mercians,  subscribes  the  Imll 
at  the  council  of  Hatfield,  as  the  Saxon  copy  will  have  it ;  but 
by  the  account  which  Bede  gives  us,  there  is  no  mention  at  all 
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of  kmiF  EUidred'a  bcinir  at  this  coundl.    Bede  tells  us,  it      lo- 
was  oonTened  by  Theodore,  archbishop  of  Oanterbuiy,  and  k.  of  Kent. 
Ukes  ootioe  of  none  but  the  clergy.    Lastly,  the  pope;s  dis-  ^coFBin; 
channnir  the  abbey  from  all  secular  service,  and  pretendini;  to  umberiand. 
biiid  property,  is  another  mark  of  a  counterfeit  bull :  for  the     red, 
popes  at  this  time  of  day  did  not  encroach  to  this  degree  ]^;^[^^ 
npon  the  rights  of  princes,  nor  insist  upon  the  prerogative  of ' — ^^ — ' 
exempting  the  estates  of  monasteries  from  the  ciril  legisla- 
ture, or  the  burthens  of  the  commonwealth ;  and,  as  for  the 
legatine  power  pretended  to  be  settled  upon  this  monastery, 
it  is  certain  the  abbots  of  Peterborough  never  exercised  any 
anthority  of  this  kind. 

This  year  Hilda,  the  famous  abbess  of  Whitby,  died.     Her  108. 
&th£r^s  name  was  Hereric,  nephew  to  king  Edwin.     She  was ^^ onrf* 
a  very  eminent  instance  of  regularity  and  devotion.      Bede^'^'^'"^^- 
Tdates  of  her,  by  way  of  commendation,  that  she  governed  her 
society  by  the  model  of  the  primitive  Church ;   that  she  re. 
moved  the  distinction  of  rich  and  poor,  that  property  wasg^^  i  ^ 
extingnished,  and  all  things  possessed  in  common.  c.  23.' 

By  Bede'^s  mentioning  this  regulation,  as  a  particular  com- 
mendation in  Hilda,  we  may  conclude  it  was  not  then  the 
general  custom  of  the  religious  to  renounce  all  their  estates 
when  they  entered  the  monastery.  Bede  goes  on  with  her 
character,  and  reports  her  a  lady  of  that  reach  and  capacity 
that  kings  and  princes  used  to  make  her  a  visit  for  her  advice 
in  matters  of  state.  This  lady  had  several  monks  under  her 
government,  five  of  which  were  afterwards  bishops  :  their 
names  were  Bosa,  -ffith,  Oftford,  John,  and  Wilfrid.  ^^  68J>. 

This  year  the  country  of  the  Mercians,  which  had  but  one  tiiJwiSSr 
bishop  before  (viz.  of  Lichfield),  was  divided  into  five  sees,  and  ^^^fm 
the  bishoprics  of  Leicester,  or  Chester  \  Worcester,  Sidna- ^^"^'J?^ 
cester,  in  Lindsey,  and  Dorchester,  or,  as  others  will  have  it,  wxm, 
and  it  may  be  more  probably,  Hereford,  were  erected.  tna.^*^*'*' 

To  return  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Northumbrians,  where  ^^^^ff ^°^- 
Wilfiid,  at  the  instance  of  the  abbess  Ebba,  kmg  Oswin^i \t\'^ 
aister,  was  set  at  liberty,  but  not  allowed  to  live  in  Ecgfrid's  ^i,^,^^ 
dominions.     Being  thus  banished,  he  traveUed  into  the  coun-  ^^^^ 
try  of  the  Mercians,  and  was  kindly  entertained  by  Beorth-  Mercwn», 
wald,  nephew  to  king  Ethelred,  who  gave  him  and  his  com- 
pany a  parcel  of  land  for  their  subsistence  :  upon  which,  Wil- 
<nd  b^m  to  erect  a  little  monastery,  but  he  was  quickly 
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THEO-  forced  from  this  shelter.  For  king  Ethelred,  who*  was  maF- 
Abp/oint.  "^  ^  Ecgfrid's  sister,  understanding  WiUnd,  who  lay  under 
^^^-^  Ecgfrid'^s  displeasure,  came  to  settle  in  his  kingdom,  ordered 
Wiir.  c.  3!{,  him  to  be  &:one  immediately.     However,  the  monks  that  came 

39  p  71  72  . 

From  tkence  along  with  him,  had  the  liberty  to  stay.  Wilfrid,  being  ex- 
^^^J*^  polled  the  country  of  the  Mercians,  applied  to  the  protection 
from  whence  of  Ccntwin,  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  who  entertained  him 
tiie  SouiJt  for  some  little  time :  for  it  was  not  long  before  he  was  pur- 
^^^^'^  sued,  even  hither,  by  king  Ecgfrid  and  his  queen,  who  s^it 
thm,  their  agents  to  dislodge  him :  and  thus  he  was  hunted  from 

c.  4o"p.  72.  one  country  to  another,  it  being  impracticable  for  him  to 
live  in  any  prince'^s  dominions  where  king  Ecgfrid  had  any 
interest. 

Notwithstanding  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  this  island, 
there  was  one  kingdom  of  the  heptarchy  unconverted.  This 
division  was  that  of  the  South  Saxons,  containing  the  two 
counties  of  Surrey  and  Sussex.  Hither  Wilfrid  took  his  next 
journey ;  and  entered  upon  the  office  of  a  missionary.  He 
made  his  first  application  to  king  Edilwalch,  who  had  been 
BedeX  4*  lately  baptized  in  the  country  of  the  Mercians,  at  king  Wulf- 
Camb  Brit  ^^^^^  pcrsuasiou  ;  who  adopted  him,  and  gave  him  the  Isle  of 
vid.  Wiccii.  Wight  upou  his  conversion.  Wilfrid  having  represented  his 
case  to  Edilwalch,  that  prince  promised  his  protection,  and 
that  neither  force  nor  money  should  prevail  with  him,  to  put 
him  into  the  enemy'^s  hand.  And  now  Wilfrid,  being  secured 
of  a  retreat,  preached  the  Gospel  with  success,  and  baptized 
the  great  men  of  the  country ;  neither  was  it  long  before  the 
A,  D.  681.  army  and  peasants  were  converted :  queen  Ebba  had  been 
formerly  baptized  in  her  country  of  Worcestershire.  It  seems 
this  was  not  the  first  time  the  South  Saxons  had  been  in- 
formed of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity :  for  one  Dicul,  a 
Scotchman,  with  five  or  six  monks  under  his  government,  had 
a  little  monastery  at  Bosenham,  by  the  sea-side  in  that  coun- 
try. But  these  monks,  notwithstanding  their  strict  way  of 
living,  made  no  impression  upon  the  South  Saxons,  the  pagans 
having  no  inclination  to  hear  them  discourse :  but  Wilfrid 
gained  their  attention  efiectually,  and  was  very  successful  in 
his  undertaking ;  and,  as  Bede  reports,  secured  this  world  for 
them,  as  well  as  the  other.  For  the  country,  it  seems,  had  no 
rain  for  three  years  before  Wilfrid'^s  arrival,  which  must  occa- 
sion, we  may  im^ne^  a  terrible  famine.    But  as  soon  as  the 
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pec^le  were  baptized,  they  reoeived  the  blessing  of  seasonable      LO- 
showerB,  and  the  ground  recovered  its  former  fruitfiihiess.  k.  of  Krat. 
WTien  the  bishop  came  first,  and  found  them  so  miserably  |^5™rth.' 
distressed  for  want  of  provisions,  he  taught  them  the  art  of  omberiand. 
fishing  in  the  sea ;  for  before  their  skill  went  no  further  than     red, 
the  catching  of  eels.     Their  improvement  in  this  business  was  u;^^^ 
a  wonderful  relief,  gave  them  an  extraordinary  opinion  of  Wil-  ^ — -  tt^ 
frid,  and  disposed  them  to  hearken  to  his  doctrine  with  more 
attention. 

About  this  time,  king  Edilwalch  gave  Selsea  to  Wilfrid  and 
his  company :  tiie  compass  of  the  place  took  in  about  eighty- 
seven  plow-lands.  It  was  surrounded  with  the  sea,  except  a 
narrow  neck  of  land  on  the  west  side.  Here  Wilfrid  founded 
a  monastery,  and  here  the  bishop'^s  see  was  first  fixed,  being 
afterwards  removed  to  Chichester.  Wilfrid  continued  bishop 
in  this  country  for  about  five  years,  that  is,  till  the  death  of 
Ecgfrid.  When  Edilwalch  gave  this  prelate  the  land  of  Selsea, 
he  likewise  made  him  lord  of  the  peasants  that  lived  there. 
These  people  he  took  care  to  baptize  in  the  first  place,  and 
then  manumised  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  them ;  for  so  many 
were  under  the  disadvantage  of  villainage. 

While  Wilfrid  was  biBhop  of  the  South  Saxons,  Geadwalla, 
a  general  of  great  reputation,  and  of  the  blood  royal  of  the 
West  Saxons,  marched  an  army  into  Edilwalch^s  dominions, 
cut  off  that  prince  in  the  field,  and  overrun  the  country  with 
fire  and  sword.  But  Edilwalch^s  generals,  Berchthun  and 
Andhun,  quickly  made  a  stand  against  Geadwalla,  checked  the  1^9. 
course  of  his  victories,  and  drove  him  out  of  the  countiy :  and 
being  thus  successful,  they  took  the  kingdom  for  their  pains. 
But  Berchthun  could  not  hold  it  long,  being  slain  in  the  field 
by  Geadwalla,  who  was  now  king  of  the  West  Saxons.  Upon 
this  advantage  he  harassed  the  countiy,  and  brought  it  under 
servitude.  Ina,  likewise,  who  succeeded  Geadwalla,  made  the 
South  Saxons  very  uneasy,  and  held  them  to  hard  conditions. 
During  part  of  this  time  they  had  no  bishop  of  their  own,  but 
after  Uieir  first  prelate  Wilfrid  was  recalled  home,  they  were 
annexed  to  the  see  of  Winchester,  which  lay  in  the  dominions 
of  the  West  Saxons.  I  have  followed  Bedels  method  in  Bedc,  i.  4. 
relating  these  passages ;  and,  notwithstanding  some  little  ^'  ^* 
distance  of  time,  have  laid  them  together,  to  prevent  the 
interruption  of  the  history- 
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THGO-        To  retom  a  little  to  GeadwaDa.     This  prince,  afier  his 
Ai>p.  Cant,  recovery  of  the  kingdoin  of  the  West  Saxons,  of  which  he  hid 
^^^^J^    '  been  some  time  dispossessed,  made  a  descent  upon  the  lak  of 
n^A^\  4     ^^^^9  ^^^  inhabited  by  pagans.    And  here  he  made  a  ^eiy 
c.  16.'  '  '    intemperate  use  of  his  Tictoiy,  putting  all  the  people  to  the 
sword,  and  planting  the  country  with  his  own  snbjectB.    It 
seems  he  had  made  a  tow,  that  in  case  he  became  master  of 
the  island,  he  would  give  the  fourth  part  of  it  to  the  Gbnreh ; 
which  he  performed  to  Wilfrid,  who  hi^pened  to  arrive  at  thit 
juncture.    The  bishop  took  care  to  convert  the  countiy ;  and 
thus  the  Isle  of  Wight,  though  the  longest  of  all  the  Sucods  in 
paganism,  was  gained  at  last. 
A.  D.  684.        To  proceed.     In  the  year  of  our  Lord  684,  Eksgfrid,  long  of 
^r^orOwn-  the  Northumbrians,  sent  his  general,  Bert,  with  an  army  against 
^^fjj^  the  Scots  in  Ireland :  and  here,  as  Bede  observes,  he  harassed 
Seou  M  /rs-  an  innocent  nation,  that  had  always  been  friendly  to  the  KngBah, 
Bede,  1. 4.    ftt  a  miserable  rate.     The  barbarity  of  the  soldiers  made  do 
^  ^*         distinction  in  their  ravage ;  they  broke  through  the  guards  of 
religion,  and  plundered  and  made  prize  of  all  the  churches  and 
monasteries  that  came  in  their  way.     The  countiy  made  what 
resistance  they  could,  but  were  too  weak  to  deal  with  tlie 
HemaheaoM  enemy.    Bcdc  believes  the  injustice  and  cruelty  of  this  expe- 
^^'oe    ^^^^^^  proved  the  ruin  of  king  Ecgfrid  not  long  after ;  for  the 
^^^<^»  next  year  this  prince  marched  at  the  head  of  an  army  to  attack 
9iam.  the  Picts,  though  he  was  very  much  dissuaded  by  his  cooncil 

from  undertaking  this  expedition.  And  now  being  entered 
into  the  enemy'^s  country,  and  coming  to  a  battle,  the  Picts 
made  a  feint  of  running  away,  till,  drawing  the  king  into  great 
disadvantage  of  ground,  they  faced  about,  and  cut  him  and  the 
greatest  part  of  his  troops  in  pieces. 
A.  D.  685.  The  loss  of  this  battle  was  a  great  blow  to  the  kingdom  of 
the  Northumbrians ;  for  now  the  Picts  recovered  their  country 
and  drove  the  English  from  Dunbritton  Frith  as  fiur  as  the 
Tweed.  And  now  Trumwin,  bishop  of  Whithem,  and  abbot 
of  Abercumig,  near  the  Frith,  was  forced  to  retire  with  the 
debris  of  the  army,  the  Picts  being  possessed  of  his  diocese. 
He  came  southward  as  far  as  Yorkshire,  and  died  in  the  abbey 
of  Whitby. 

Alfrid  succeeded  his  brother  Ecgfrid  in  the  kingdom  of 
the  Northumbrians.  This  prince  was  very  conveisant  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures ;  he  had  likewise  a  good  talent  at  governing, 
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and  recoyered  the  kingdom  from  a  state  of  decIensioD,  though  alfrid, 
the  extent  of  his  dominions  was  much  narrower  than  formerly.  Northum- 

This  year  Lothere,  king  of  Kent,  died  about  the  middle  of  ^^heL- 
February.      He  died  of  his  wounds  which  he  received  in  a     RE^i>t 
battle  against  the  South  Saxons,  which  his  nephew  Edric,  son   Mercians. 
of  Ecgbert,  had  brought  into  the  field  against  him.     It  is  most  nTde^ho/ 
likely  Edric,  being  son  to  Ecgbert,  took  his  unde  Lothere  for  f^^^*^ 
a  usurper,  and  fought  for  the  crown.  Bede,  i.'4. 

Ei^gfrid,  in  the  last  year  of  his  reign,  procured  the  bishopric  Hunting. 
of  Holy  Island  for  Guthbert.     This  holy  man  had  been  under  i^4^^"Y92 
the  monastic  institution  from  the  beginning  of  his  youth.     He  St.  CuOUri 
was  first  in  the  monastery  of  Melross,  upon  the  Tweed,  under  ofH<^f 
the  abbot  Eata,  afterwards  bishop  of  Holy  Island.    Boisil,  a  '*^*'^- 
person  of  extraordinary  sanctity,  succeeded  Eata  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  monastery,  and  after  Boisil^'s  death  Guthbert  was 
made  abbot.     Being  in  this  post,  he  was  very  serviceable  to  Bede,  i.  4. 
the  country,  and  brought  off  a  great  many  of  the  people  from  ^' 
several  heathenish  customs,  by  the  practice  of  which  they  had 
made  their  Christianity,  in  a  great  measure,  insignificant. 
For  when  they  were  visited  with  the  plague,  they  seemed  to 
forget  their  religion,  overlooked  the  engagements  of  baptism, 
and  applied  to  the  assistances  of  idolatry ;  made  use  of  charms, 
and  yentured  upon  dangerous  correspondences  with  evil  spirits. 
To  bring  them  off  from  their  reliance  upon  these  desperate 
remedies,  St.  Guthbert  used  to  travel  about  the  country  and 
preach  in  the  villages.     Parochial  churches  being  at  this  time  ^^^^ 
very  scarce  in  the  country,  it  was  the  custom,  as  Bede  observes,  merU, 
for  the  country  people  to  flock  about  a  clergyman,  for  the 
advantage  of  his  instructions,  when  he  came  into  a  village. 
St.  Guthbert  being  a  person  of  great  elocution,  of  a  gracefiil 
presence,  and  a  most  exemplary  life,  was  very  persuasive  upon 
the  andience ;  insomuch  that  none  of  them  durst  conceal  any 
part  of  their  misbehaviour,  but  laid  their  conscience  open  before 
him.     Afl;er  St.  Guthbert  had  lived  many  years  at  Melross,  he 
was  removed  to  the  abbey  of  Holy  Island.     It  had  been  the 
ancient  custom  of  this  place  for  the  bishop  and  his  clergy  to 
reside  with  the  abbot  and  monks ;  but  then  these  monks,  as 
Bede  takes  notice,  were  under  the  bishop^s  jurisdiction,  and 
sometimes  the  same  person  was  both  abbot  and  bishop.    Bede  ^^^^  '^^^' 
relates,  that  St  Guthbert  foretold  the  time  of  his  death ;  that  110. 
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THEO-    his  corpse  continued  unputrefied  about  eleven  years ;  and  that 
Abp.  Cant.  &  ^^^  ^^^^  cured  of  a  palsy  by  praying  at  his  grave. 
' — -' — '      Notwithstanding  the  great  character  of  Cuthbert^s  piety,  it 
is  plain  he  sided  with  king  Ecgfrid  and  Theodore  against 
Wilfrid ;  and  by  consequence  took  no  notice  of  ihe  sentence 
in  Wil(rid'*s  favour,  decreed  by  the  Roman  synod.     Had  not 
the  case  stood  thus,  he  would  never  have  made  use  of  king 
Ecgfrid'^s  recommendation,  nor  have  accepted  the  see  of  the 
Holy  Island,  which  was  part  of  Wilfrid'^s  jurisdiction,  and 
taken  out  of  the  diocese  of  York  against  his  consent. 
Theodore         And  uow  it  will  be  time  to  return  to  the  remaining  part  of 
w^r^  ^  *®  history  of  Wilfrid.     Theodore,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
A.  D.  687.    began  to  recollect  the  hard  usage  which  had  been  put  upon 
c^42."  '       Wilfrid,  and,  growing  very  old  and  infirm,  was  desirous  to  be 
reconciled  to  him.     To  this  purpose,  he  invited  Wilfrid  and 
Ercenwald,  bishop  of  London,  to  his  house  in  that  city.    Upon 
their  coming,  he  addresses  himself  to  Wilfrid,  and  told  him  he 
was  very  much  afflicted  for  his  compliance  with  Iqng  Elcgfrid, 
and  giving  Wilfrid  so  much  trouble ;  promising  him,  that  now 
he  would  endeavour  to  undo  what  he  had  done,  and  use  hk 
interest  with  all  the  princes  and  great  men  of  his  acquaintance, 
to  inform  them  more  fully  of  the  case.     He  likewise  offered  to 
secure  him  the  succession  of  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury. 
Wilfrid  told  the  archbishop  that  he  heartily  desired  his  grace 
might  not  sufier  upon  the  score  of  any  injuries  he  had  received 
by  him ;  that  he  would  not  fiul  to  pray  for  him,  and  be  heartfly 
his  friend  for  the  future.     As  for  his  offer  of  succeeding  him 
in  the  archbishopric,  he  told  him  he  thought  it  was  proper  to 
postpone  the  settling  that  affair,  and  refer  it  to  a  more  nume- 
rous assembly.     In  the  mean  time,  he  desired  him  to  use  his 
interest,  that  he  might  have  the  liberty  of  returning  into  his 
own  country,  and  have  some  part  of  his  fortune  restored  him. 
Tkearck-         From    Theodorc'^s  offering  to  settle  the  archbishopric   of 
^^^      Canterbury  upon  Wilfrid  after  his  death,  and  from  Wilfnd'^s 
fio^iiomt-     reply,  that  this  af&ir  was  proper  to  be  managed  in  a  more 
Crow^      numerous  meeting,  and  that  Theodore^s  consent  was  necessary 
for  such  a  disposal ;  from  hence,  I  say,  we  may  infer,  Uiat  the 
nomination  of  the  see  of  Canterbury  did  not  lie  in  the  Crown 
at  this  time  of  day. 

Wilfrid  and  Theodore  being  thus  made  friends,  the  arch- 
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bishop  wrote  to  king  AUrid  in  Wilfrid^s  behalf,  conjuring  him,  by  alfrid, 
kk  duty  to  Grod  Abnighty,  by  the  regard  he  owed  to  the  orders  of  Northam- 
the  i^ioetolic  see,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  bte  king  Eegfrid^s  ^^^gj^ 
soul,  (who  had  banished  Wilfrid,  and  treated  him  with  undeserved     RED, 
rig«Nir,)  that  he  would  be  reconciled  to  Wilfrid,  and  permit  him   MereianT. 
to  live  peaceably  in  his  dominions.     Theodore  wrote  to  several  neodonT' 
others  upon  this  account,  particularly  to  the  abbess  of  ^Iflede.  ^^fJI^I^ 
HiB  letter  to  Ethelred,  king  of  the  Mercians,  being  somewhat 
particular  and  different  from  the  modem  form  of  addressing 
priDces,  I  shall  translate  part  of  it  for  the  reader. 

**  To  the  most  illustrious  and  most  excellent  Ethelred,  king  TkeodonTs 
of  the  Mercians :  Theodore,  by  the  grace  of  God,  archbishop  ^md^Jt^ 
of  Canterbury,  &c.    Dear  son,  this  is  to  inform  your  piety,  ^^f^^ 
that  the  reverend  bishop  Wilfrid,  and  myself,  are  now  come  to  cords. 
a  right  understanding,  and,  therefore,  out  of  my  paternal  afiec-  """^  * 
tion,  I  exhort  you,  and  for  the  love  of  Christ  enjoin  you,  to 
afford  that  holy  prelate  all  the  favour  and  countenance  that 
lies  in  your  power.    In  regard,  that  since  he  has  been  expelled 
his  country,  and  wrongfully  dispossessed  of  his  estate,  he  has 
taken  great  pains  in  converting  the  Pagans,  and  enlarging  the 
borders  of  the  Church.^    A  little  after,  he  desires  the  king  to 
make  him  a  visit  in  these  words :  *Mf  I  continue  still,^  says 
he,  **  in  your  favour,  I  could  wish  you  would  please  to  overlook 
the  trouble  of  a  long  journey,  that  I  might  have  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  you,  and  *  that  my  soul  may  bless  you  before  I  die.^ 
My  BtxHy  do  not  forget  to  act  upon  my  entreaty,  and  use  that 
holy  person  abovementioned  accordingly.     If  you  are  governed 
by  your  ghosUy  father^s  advice,  who  is  almost  upon  the  verge 
of  the  other  worid,  it  will  contribute  very  much  to  your  future 
happiness.    Farewell,  live  answerably  to  your  creed,  and  Gh)d  ^^^  ^^^ 
Almighty  have  you  in  his  protection.^  c.  42. 

This  letter  was  very  prevalent  upon  king  Ethelred,  who 
afterwards  gave  Wilfrid  a  very  frank  reception,  and  treated 
him  all  along  with  great  regard. 

It  was  not  long  before  Alfrid,  king  of  the  Northumbrians,  wVMd  n- 
recalled  Wilfrid,  at  the  archbishop^s  instance.  At  his  first  ^^^^ 
coming,  the  king  put  the  abbey  of  Hagulstad,  or  Hexham,  into  Edd.  c.  4S. 
his  hands ;  and  not  long  after  permitted  him  to  return  to  his 

VOL.  I.  8 
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THEO-    see  at  Yotk,  putting  him  likewise  in  possession  of  the  monaa- 
ilpS  tery  of  Ripon. 

* — ^ — '  And  now  the  breach  seemed  to  be  made  up  between  the 
king  and  bishop.  But  the  latter  having  enemies  at  court,  who 
made  it  their  business  to  misrepresent  him,  and  revive  old 
quarrels,  it  was  not  long  before  the  king  grew  cool,  and  began 
to  disrelish  Wilfrid.  This  declension  of  favour,  aft^  some 
short  turns  of  countenance  and  friendship,  was  at  last  pushed 
to  extremity,  and  settled  in  a  standing  aversion.  The  grounds 
of  the  rupture  were,  first,  as  I  observed,  because  the  king  had 
secularized  part  of  the  revenues  of  St.  Peter'^s  Cathedral  in 
Eddius,  York.  He  had  likewise  turned  the  monastery  of  Hagulstad 
into  a  bishopric,  and  taken  away  the  monastic  privfleges 
granted  by  several  kings,  and  confirmed  by  pope  Agatho. 
ni.  And,  lastly,  king  Alfrid  would  oblige  Wilfrid  to  the  injunc- 
tions and  orders  of  archbishop  Theodore.  By  which  he  did 
not  only  mean  those  canons  that  were  sjmodically  drawn  up  in 
the  beginning  of  his  government ;  nor  those  published  in  the 
latter  end  of  his  life,  when  he  invited  all  the  English  bishops  to 
a  friendly  correspondence  with  Wilfrid ;  but  the  submission  to 
those  canons  was  chiefly  intended,  which  were  passed  between 
the  rupture  and  reconciliation  of  those  two  prelates.  Now 
i?**iS^^  Wilfrid  refusing  to  be  concluded  by  these,  and  insisting  on 
time,  restitution  upon  the  other  points,  king  Alfrid  broke  with  him, 

and  banished  him  his  dominions. 

CeudwaUa        In  the  third  year  of  Alfrid,  Ceadwalla,  king  of  the  West 

cr^!^^  Saxons,  after  he  had  reigned  to  commendation  two  years,  and 

rftf  Sj?"^  made  a  great  figure  in  the  island,  threw  up  the  government  in 

the  flower  of  his  age,  and  took  a  voyage  to  Rome.     Whether 

his  conduct  in  this  point  was  defensible  or  not,  I  shall  not 

determine  :  however,  it  is  certain,  he  was  strongly  penetrated 

by  religious  motives ;  otherwise,  a  prince  of  so  enterpriring  a 

temper,  and  so  well  established  in  his  dominions,  would  never 

have  renounced  his  crown,  and  run  away  from  his  greatness,  to 

A.  D.  689.    retire  to  a  cell.    He  was  baptized  upon  Easter-eve,  by  pope 

Bcde  L  5     ^^"^"^  *°^  falling  sick,  died  upon  the  first  of  May,  before  he 

c.  7. '     '    had  put  off  his  baptismal  habit. 

Malmesbury  relates,  that  when  Ceadwalla  set  up  his  first 
claim  to  the  crown,  his  administration  did  not  please  the  great 
men  ;   they  thought  him  of  too  martial  and  tempestuous  a 
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temper.  And  thus  being  diBgosted  by  his  management,  ihey  alfrid, 
formed  a  faction,  and  drove  him  ont  of  the  country.  How-  Northum- 
ever,  he  had  each  an  interest  remaining,  that  he  carrkd  off  the  £xi|£Xi- 
beet  part  of  the  military  men  along  with  them.  When  Wilfrid  RED* 
was  at  Selsea,  among  tiie  South  Saxons,  Eddins  tells  us,  this  Mercian^ 
banished  prince  came  to  him,  and  desired  his  instructions,  both  Mlo^MbTde 
for  his  conduct  in  reliffion  and  other  matters  :  that  Wilfrid  ^^^^  ^^ 

o  gum  Anglor. 

was  aervieeaUe  to  him  in  his  secular  interest,  and  suggested  1. 1.  c.  2! 
propor  methods  for  the  recovery  of  his  kingdom :  that  when 
Geadwalla  had  subdued  the  faction,  and  mounted  the  throne, 
he  gave  Wilfrid  an  invitation  to  court,  received  him  with  all  Eddiua,  vit. 
imaginable  respect,  and  made  him  chief  minister  of  state. 
Geadwalla  was  buried  at  St.  Peter's  at  Home,  and  had  an  ^^"  ^'  ^' 
ephafh  made  by  the  pope^s  order,  part  of  which  I  shall  give  |]j',^r°^'4 
the  reader.  p.  I93.' 

Cuhnen^  opes^  sobolemj  pollmUia  regna^  triuimpho8^ 

Exuvi(Uj  proceres,  fncsnia,  castra^  Lares ; 
Quwqaepairvm  mWtM,  et  qaoe  conffesserai  ipse^ 

Cedwal  armipoUns  Uquii  amore  Dei. 

CommuiSiie  magii  seeptrorum  inriffnia  eredas^ 
Qurnn  regnum  Chrisii  prcmenUsse 


About  this  time  Erkenwald,  bishop  of  London,  died.  This 
prelate  gave  a  promising  appearance  almost  from  his  infancy, 
being  very  remarkable  for  his  religious  disposition,  and  the 
gravity  of  his  behaviour.  He  received  his  first  instruction  in 
the  Christian  religion  from  Mellitus,  bishop  of  London.  His 
sister  Adleburgh  was  likewise  of  a  very  devout  and  exemplary 
eonvenation.  Erkenwald,  conceiving  retirement  most  service- 
able for  the  purposes  of  religion,  built  two  monasteries,  one  for 
himself  and  another  for  his  sister,  and  furnished  them  with 
mies  of  conduct :  that  for  himself  was  built  at  Ohertsey,  upon 
the  Thames ;  and  his  rister^s  at  Berken,  in  Essex,  where  she 

was  abbess. 

Upon  tl^  death  of  Cedde,  bishop  of  London,  Erkenwald  was 
elected  to  succeed  him ;  and  in  this  post  he  managed  to  the 
commendation  of  a  truly  primitive  bishop,  lived  up  to  every 
part  of  his  instructions,  and  is  reported  to  have  wrought  a 
great  many  miracles.  Upon  his  death,  which  happened  at 
Berken,  the  canons  of  St.  Paul's  and  the  monks  of  Berken 

s2 
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THEO-    strove  for  his  corpse ;  but  the  citizens  of  London  coming  in  to 
Abp.  Cant,  the  Essistanco  of  the  canons,  carried  off  the  body,  and  buried 

' '-' — '  it  in  their  cathedral.     He  was  first  laid  in  the  body  of  the 

church ;  but  in  the  year  1148  he  was  removed  to  the  east  side 
of  the  wall,  above  the  high  altar.     And  in  regard  of  the  mira- 
cles wrought  at  his  tomb,  as  it  was  genendly  believed,  the 
corpse  was  enclosed  in  a  very  rich  shrine,  and  a  great  many 
offerings  of  value  made  at  it.     In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1386, 
Dugdaie's    Bobcrt  Braybrooke,  bishop  of  London,  made  a  constitution  for 
st!*Piuirt    the  revival  of  St.  Erkenwald'^s  hoUday,  which  of  late  had  been 
p*20^1ai'    ii^gl^cted.     The  solemnity  was  kept  upon  the  last  of  April, 
Monut      and  a  relaxation  of  forty  days^  penance  to  those  who  should 
p7S9.        duly  observe  it. 

This  prelate  enlarged  the  buildings,  and  augmented  the 

revenues  of  his  cathedral  to  a  considerable  degree.    Some 

little  time  before  his  death,  being  very  much  seized  with  the 

gout,  he  ordered  himself  to  be  carried  in  a  horse-litter  about 

wimrton,dehig  dioccsc,  and  so  preached  to  the  people.     He  is  said  to 

Kpisc.  LoD-  «  1  - 

dincnt.        havc  sat  about  eleven  years. 

The  deaik  of  The  ncxt  year  Theodore,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  died,  at 
^Theodort,  cighty-cight  ycars  of  age.  He  used  to  say  in  his  health,  that 
D^e  1?5.  this  year  of  his  death  was  revealed  to  him  in  a  dream.  He 
c.  8.  sat  two-and-twenty  years,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Peter^s  church, 

at  Canterbury.     As  to  his  character,  he  acted  with  great 
vigour  and  application,  and  endeavoured  to  bring  the  church 
to  a  conformity  with  the  customs  at  Home.    Baronius  will 
have  him  act  by  virtue  of  a  legatine  power,  and  that  he  de- 
posed Wilfrid,  and  consecrated  Sexwulf  upon  the  strength  of 
Dede,  1. 4.   this  character.     But  the  passage  in  Bede,  cited  by  Baronius, 
^^    112  P^^^  °^  ^^^^  thing;   neither  does  he  produce  any  other 
Baron.      *  rccord  to  make  good  his  assertion.     Besides,  Theodorus^s  in- 
•ect!  13!^*    compliance  with  the  synod  of  Bome,  in  Wilfrid^s  case,  is  of 
itself  sufficient  to  show  the  unreasonableness  of  such  a  suppo- 
sition. 

Next  to  the  aflUrs  of  the  Church,  Theodorus  made  it  his 
business  to  revive  and  encourage  learning,  in  whifth  he  suc- 
ceeded very  happily.     To  this  purpose  he  brought  a  very 
considerable  library,  both  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  into 
Anti  uit     ^ng^^  ^th  him  ;  some  of  which  are  still  remaining  in  manu- 
Britaii.  in    script,  viz.,  Homer,  David^s  Psalms,  St.  Chrysostom^s  Homi- 
p.  53.  ^'     lies,  &c.  all  written  in  a  very  beautiful  hand.  This  prelate  wrote 
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a  book  called  Poenitentiale,  which  was  a  large  pei*forniance.  alfkid. 
This  book  remained  entire  in  manuscript  in  Bennet  College  Northnm- 
library,  at  Cambridge,  in  sir  Henry  Spelman^s  time,  who  gives   £^|{^[^ 
OS  the  heads  of  it,  which  are  seventy-eight.    But  it  is  to  be     R£r>, 
feared  it  is  now  not  so  easily  to  be  met  with :  for  the  copy  now  in  MercUns! 
Bennet  CoOege  library,  and  printed  at  Paris,  is  only  an  extract  srcimiuir^ 
of  a  larger  volume.    All  that  was  extant  of  this  Poenitentiale,  <^on«i|* 
together  with  several  other  remains  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  p.  154,  i^* 
was  printed  at  Paris  in  1677,  with  very  serviceable  notes  of 
Jacobus  Petitus  upon  it.    To  conclude,  this  Theodorus  was 
the  first  that  wrote  a  Poenitential  tract  in  the  western  Church ; 
upon  which  argument  he  was  afterwards  followed  by  several  utter.pln). 

others.  ^°  Theodor. 

Whelock  in  his  notes  upon  Bede,  reports  from  the  Codex 
Gantuariensis  in  manuscript,  that  Theodore  made  a  great 
improvement  in  the  English  churches,  set  the  distinction  of 
parishes  on  foot,  and  brought  them  forward  towards  the  pre- 
sent form.  To  this  purpose  he  procured  a  license  from  the 
reflective  pijnoes,  that  any  person  of  substance,  who  was  re- 
ligiously disposed,  might  have  the  liberty  of  building  churches 
upon  their  estates,  and  enjoy  the  patronage  for  theur  encou-  i^^t^.^^  3 
ragement.  ^  A-  p-  ^' 

Bede,  as  Dr.  Stillingfleet  observes,  mentions  the  progress  stniiiiff- 
of  this  design  in  several  places ;  and  so  do  the  Saxon  councils :  ^UMicaX^  ^ 
however,  we  may  take  notice,  that  parochia  in  Bede  is  not  ^^'*'  ^^ 
always  taken  for  the  modem  subdivision  of  a  village,  but  some- 
times comprehends  the  extent  of  a  diocese.     Thus  Cenwalch, 
when  he  cantoned  the  diocese  of  Dorchester,  and  fixed  a  new 
bishop  at  Winchester,  is  said  to  divide  the  province  or  country 
into  two  parishes*     What  steps  Theodore  made  in  this  matter  Bede,  1. 3. 
«  uncertun :  however,  his  conduct  in  general  was  very  service-  *'  ^'  ^'  ^^' 
able.    His  reputation  was  so  considerable  at  Rome,  that  pope 
Agatho,  in  his  letter  to  the  sixth  general  council  at  Constan- 
tinople, acquaints  them,  that  he  had  deferred  the  council  thus 
'ong,  in  hopes  that  Theodorus,  archbishop  of  Britain,  would 
We  taken  a  journey  to  Bome,  and  assisted  at  the  debates. 
It  is  true,  the  pope  means  only  the  synod  at  Rome  consisting 
of  the  Roman  patriarchate,  and  not  the  general  council,  as  Maime«>mr. 
Malmesbuiy  represents  it.     However,  the  passage  is  sufficient  J*  ^iT  i.  1. 
to  show  the  pope's  esteem  of  Theodorus.  p-  "-• 

Dacheritts,  in  the  9th  tome  of  his  Spicilegium,  has  published 
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BERTH-  a  coUection  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  extracted  from  Tbeo- 
Abp.  Cant  dorus^s  Poenitentiale,  and  some  other  canons,  either  made  or 
'      "^      '  collected  by  that  prelate. 

The  seventh  canon,  relating  to  the  observation  of  Smiday, 
infonns  us,  that  in  the  Oreek  Church,  those  ^o  wori^ed  upon 
this  day  were,  at  the  second  relapse,  punished  with  the  hns  of 
a  third  part  of  their  goods,  and  put  under  a  week'^s  p^ianee. 

The  eleventh  canon  declares,  that  by  the  constitution  of  the 
Ghneek  and  Roman  Churches,  those  who  were  sick  of  the  plague 
ought  to  be  visited  by  the  deigy. 

The  thirty-fifth  canon  pronounces,  that  in  case  of  neceaniy, 
confession  to  Qod  Almighty  alone  is  sufficient. 

By  the  mxty-seventh,  no  persons  ought  to  be  buried  in  a 
consecrated  church.  And  if  any  were  buried  there  brfore  the 
church  was  consecrated,  that  ceremcmy  was  not  to  be  per- 
formed. 

The  eighty-seventh  decrees,  that  the  Britons  were  not  to 
have  chrism,  or  the  Eucharist  given  them,  unless  they  would 
own  themselves  willing  to  continue  in  the  commjmion  of  the 
Saxon  Church. 

The  hundredth  canon  ordains  councils  to  be  hdd  twice  a 
year,  i.  e.  a  month  after  Whitsuntide,  and  in  the  beginning  of 
October. 

The  hundred  and  twelfth  takes  notice,  that  the  QreA 
Church  allowed  nuuriage  in  the  third  d^;ree  of  oonaangainity : 
neither  is  this  practice  ooadenmed  in  Theodore^s  ooUectioa. 

The  hundred  and  fourteenth  commands^  people  to  pray  in 
a  standing  posture. 

Lastly,  the  hundred  and  sixteenth  allows  a  wmmi  to  part  with 

SS^  toi?»;  ^  ^^  ^^^  P*^^  ^'  adultery,  and  gives  him  the  liberty  to 
p.  52.     '  '  many  another. 

To  return  to  Theodore :  beside  other  commendable  qnalitieB 
in  Oiis  prelate,  his  learning  was  of  an  extraordinary  aaae;  es- 
pecially considering  the  age  he  lived  in.    The  author  of  Anti- 
quitates  Britannicae  relates,  that  Bede,  John  of  Beveriey,  Alhi- 
Antiquit      l^  ^^^  ^^  ^*-  Augustine's  at  Canterbury,   and   Tobias, 
?;JiS  ^     ^^^Pof  Bochester,  were  all  men  of  distinction  in  letters,  and 
Th«>dor.     obliged  to  Theodore  for  their  education. 

After  Theodorus's  death,  the  see  of  Canterbury  was  vacant 

cV' '  *    ^„i.      ^^^  ^'^  ^^^  P^^  o°«  Berthwald,  abbot  of 
ttecuiver  m    Kent,    was   elected  arohbishop,  July   1,   692. 


C.9. 


J 
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Withred  and  Suebhard  then  reigning  in  Kent ;  but  it  was  alfrid, 
almost  a  year  before  he  received  his  oonsecration  from  Gk)dwin,  ^^^l^. 
a  French,  as  Bede  calls  him,  or,  as  others  will  have  it,  a  ^,^- 
Welsh  archbishop.    This  prelate,  though  well  skilled  in  Scrip-     red, 
tare  learning,  and  ecclesiastical  customs  and  discipline,  was  Merok^^ 
not  to  be  compared  to  his  predecessor.  BcdTiwdT' 

About  this  time  the  Qninisex  council,  or  the  council  in  Antiquit. 
Trollo,  was  conv^ied  at  Constantinople  by  Justinian  II. :  the  BcrthuiOd. 
fifth  and  sixth  seneral  councils  held  in  the  reiirns  of  Justinian  US. 
the  Great,  and  Gonstantine  Pogonatus,  making  no  canons,  this  ^^  „. 
sjnod  was  summoned  as  a  supplemental  provision  to  the  other  ^^^L!^ 
two,  which  18  the  reason  of  its  being  called  the  Quinisex  coun-  Tndio, 
cil.    It  consisted  of  the  four  eastern  patriarchs,  and  about  a 
handled  and  eighty  bishops,  but  the  pope^s  legates  were  not 
there.    This  assembly  is  reckoned  a  general  council  by  Bal-  Concii. 
samon  and  the  Greek  Church,  but  Baronius  will,  by  no  means,  $.  p.  1124™' 
aDow  it  this  title.    The  cardinal,  among  other  things,  is  ^^^' 
shocked  with  the  thirteenth  canon,  which  allows  the  marriage  692?^t'io! 
of  priests  and  deacons;  and,  which  is  more,  the  restraint  of  Condi,  ibid, 
the  Boman  Church  upon  the  clergy  is  censured  by  mone^'    ^' 
in  the  canon,  and  the  marriage  of  priests  justified  from  St. 
Matthew,  the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  and  the  epistle  ?l^^^'^.T^*oS' 
to  the  Hebrews.    They  likewise  urge  the  apostles^  canons  in  Heb.'xiii.  4! 
defence  of  this  liberty ;  and,  at  last,  the  Fathers  conchide,  ^^*  ^ 
**that  if  any  person  shall  presume  to  (Nrocure  a  separation 
between  priests*   or  deacons,  and  their  wives,  the  penalty 
is  degradation.     And  if  any  priest  or  deacon  shall  part  with 
his  wife  upon  the  score  of  religion,  or  any  inconsistency  of  that 
state  with  his  orders,  he  is  to  be  struck  out  of  the  list  of  the 
clergy  and  forfeit  his  character.^ 

Now  this  canon  being  a  flat  contra£ction  to  the  oonstitu* 
tioDs  of  seyeral  popes,  and  the  practice  of  the  Boman  Church, 
Baronius  is  out  of  all  patience  with  it,  and  gives  it  several 
hard  names,  though  not  to  much  purpose. 

The  fifty-fifth  canon  of  this  council  displeases  the  cardinal 
no  leas  than  the  former ;  it  runs  thus :  *^  Being  informed  that  it 
»  the  practice  at  Borne  to  fast  upon  Saturdays  in  Lent, 
coQtiary  to  the  received  custom  of  the  Church,  the  holy  synod 
has  thought  fit  to  decree  the  revival  of  the  i^ostles^  canon  upon 
the  Boman  see,  by  which  it  is  declared,  that  if  any  clergyman 
shall  fast,  either  upon  the  Lord''s  day,  or  Saturday,  (unless  66. ' 
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BERTH-  one  Saturday,  t.  €.  Easter  Eve,)  lie  is  to  be  dq;raded ;  and,  if 
Abp.  Cant.  A  layman,  exoominiinicated. 

' — "^ — '      This  canoD  not  only  chai^ges  the  church  of  Borne  with  inno* 
Tation,  and  condemns  hsr  practice,  but  likewise  brings  that 
see  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  oonncii,  asserts  an  anthority 
paramount  to  that  of  the  pope,  binds  him  to  a  submisaioo 
to  their  decisions,  and  d^rades  him  in  case  of  non-compliance. 
It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  to  find  Baronius  so  rigorous 
Peter  de      ^  attacking  the  credit  of  this  oounciL     Amongst  other  things 
Cmw±      ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^  Inshops  of  this  synod  being  conscious 
SuenL  ft     their  canons  were  of  no  force  without  the  pope^s  ocmsent,  pre- 
c^fr.'n'%   vAiled  with  the  emperor  to  send  them  to  Rome  to  pope 
Vid.  rapt^   Sei^us  for  his  oonfiimation.    But  I  have  ab-eady  proved  the 
of  the  first    pope'*s  conseut  was  not  necessary  to  complete  the  authority  of 
ArieT  ^     A  council,  and  that  the  canons  of  the  council  were  only  sent  to 
Bumi.  A.  D.  the  pope  to  publish  them.     But,  to  go  on  with  BaronioB* 
'  his  hoUness,  says  he,  perceiving  the  canons  contained  a  great 
many  rash  and  unorthodox  decisions,    he  nulled  them   all 
instead  of  confirming  them.    The  ^nperor  not  prevailing  upcm 
the  pope  by  his  letters,  changed  his  battery,  and  resolved  to 
force  him  to  a  compliance.    To  this  purpose  he  diqpatcfaes 
an  agent,  with  a  military  guard,  with  orders  to  bring  the  pope 
prisoner  to  Constantinople.    By  the  way  we  are  to  observe 
that  Italy  was,  at  this  time,  part  of  the  emperor  of  Constanti- 
nople'*s  dominions,  and  the  pope,  by  consequence,  one  of  his 
subjects ;  which  way,  therefore,  was  it  possible  for  his  holiness 
DMmm     to  secure  his  liberty,  and  avoid  the  storm!    Why,  Baronios 
i^MoMMr  infonng  us,  he  was  rescued  by  a  wonderful  inteiposition  of 
B«oD.ibM.  Proridence.     How  so !    The  cardinal  relates  that  the  tnxqis 
of  Italy  appeared  for  the  pope  against  the  emperor,  and  so 
secured  him ;  that  is,  they  revolted  from  their  lawful  sovereign 
the  emperor,  and  deserted  to  the  pope,  and  preserved  him  by 
the  strength  of  their  numbers  and  rebellion.    Tins  insurrec- 
tion against  the  civil  magistrate  the  cardinal  is  pleased  to  call 
a  Dirine  interposition.      Other  sort  of  langui^  had  been 
much  more  religious  and  becoming  the  occasion,  as  it  had  been 
more  honourable  for  the  pope  to  have  gone  prisoner  to  Con- 
stantinople,  than  accepted  a  rescue  from  rebels,  and  disengaged 
himself  by  so  scandalous  a  protection. 

I  have  mentioned  something  of  this  council  in  Trullo,  because 
the  celibacy  of  the  English  clergy  and  the  rigorous  usage  of 
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married  priests  will  afterwards  make  part  of  the  history  of  the  alfrid, 
English  Chureh.  j^^l'. 

To  this  year  we  may  reckon  the  ecclesiastical  laws  of  £jup; 
Ina,  who  succeeded  Geadwalla  in  the  kingdom  of  the  West     red,'^ 
Saxons.    The  regulations  relating  to  the  Church  are  these :        Me^w. 

1.  That  the  clergy  live  conformably  to  the  customs  and  Eede$iatu- 
discipline  of  the  CShurch.  l^'^lZf 

2.  That  eveiy  child  be  baptized  within  thirty  days  after  its 
birth,  under  the  penalty  of  thirty  shillings  forfeit.  And  if  the 
infant  happens  to  die  before  baptism,  all  the  personal  estate  is 
forfi^ted. 

3.  If  a  slave  is  forced  to  work  upon  the  Sunday  by  his  mas- 
tar^s  order,  let  him  be  manumized,  and  let  the  master  be  fined 
thirty  shillings  over  and  above ;  but  if  the  slave  does  any  work 
of  his  own  accord,  let  him  smart  for  it  in  corporal  punishment. 
And  if  a  person  that  is  free  works  voluntarily  upon  the  Sunday, 
he  shall  forfeit  his  freedom. 

4.  The  first-fruits  of  seeds,  or  the  Church  dues  arising  from 

the  product  of  com,  jcc,  are  to  be  paid  at  the  feast  of  St.  Lunbert, 
Martin.  And  let  him  that  fiuls  in  the  payment  forfeit  forty  ^^^^2. 
shillings,  as  Lambert  reads  it,  or  sixty,  according  to  Sir  Henxy  ^i>^« 
Spehnan.  p.Tizz.*^* 

5.  If  any  person  guilty  of  a  capital  crime  takes  sanctuary  in  114. 
a  church,  his  life  shall  be  spared ;  but  then  he  shall  be  obliged 

to  fine,  according  to  equity  and  the  constitution.  And  if  any 
person  has  made  himself  liable  to  corporal  punishment,  and 
recovers  the  protection  of  a  church,  the  drubbing  shall  be 
remitted. 

6.  If  any  person  quarrels  so  as  to  come  to  blows  in  the 
king'^8  palace,  he  is  to  forfeit  all  his  goods  and  chattels,  and  lie 
at  the  king^s  mercy  for  his  life.  And  if  he  strikes  in  the 
church,  the  forfeiture  is  a  hundred  and  twenty  shillings. 

7.  If  any  person  gives  in  a  fake  testimony  before  a  bishop, 
he  is  to  forfeit  a  hundred  and  twenty  shillings. 

8.  The  breach  of  the  peace  in  a  town  where  the  king  or 
the  bishop  resides,  incurs  the  forfeiture  of  a  hundred  and  twenty 
shilluigs.  The  penalty  for  the  same  misdemeanour  where  an 
carl  resides  is  somewhat  lower. 

9.  Church  dues,  for  the  product  of  the  fields,  are  to  be  paid 
>vhere  the  person  owing  them  dwelt  the  foregoing  Christmas. 
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Abp.  Cant,  tiie  iDurder  of  godfathers  or  godsons.    And  if  the  person  mar- 
'     '^ — '  dered  was  the  king^s  or  bishop^s  godson,  the  fine  was  heavier 
than  in  other  cases. 

LanAert,         The  first-fniits  of  seeds,  or  cyricsceatta,  mentioned  in  the 

n^^LMes  fourth  artide,  has  some  difficulty  in  it.    Lambert  transIateB  it 

ina,  PrimitiaB  Seminum ;  but  the  learned  Whelock,  in  his  epistle  to 

the  reader,  before  Lambert^s  Archaionomia,  makes  it  appear 

that  cyricsceatta  comprehends  the  Church  dues  in  genenJ, 

whether  arising  from  com  or  any  other  branch  of  tithes.    It 

is  true  these  duties  are  called  chirchseed  in  some  manoscr^ytB ; 

but  Whelock  proves  that  these  records  are  posterior  to  the 

Norman  conquest,  and  only  corruptions  of  the  Saxon  cyricsee- 

atta.   Now,  in  the  Saxon  language,  this  learned  person  proves, 

in  several  instances,  that  sceat  signifies  a  part  or  portion; 

and  that  the  term  extends  to  other  things  besides  com,  is 

Sptiman«     evident  from  sir  Henry  Spdman,  who  tells  us,  firom  Doomsday 

Gioasar.  in   Book,  that  cocks  and  h^is,  due  to  the  Church  at  Christmas, 

are  called  cyricset. 
netytodai  Two  years  after  the  passing  these  ecclesiastical  laws  of  king 
^^^^^I^^J  Ina,  there  was  a  great  council  held  at  Becancdd ;  it  was  sum- 
Speiinan,  moucd  by  Withrod,  king  of  Kent,  who  was  present  at  it.  The 
▼ou! p.  189.  assembly  was  composed  of  the  clergy  and  laity;  for  besides 
archbishop  Berthwald,  Tobias,  bishop  of  Bochesto*,  abbots, 
priests,  and  others  of  the  clergy,  there  were  several  dnkes,  as 
they  are  called,  and  great  men  of  the  laity.  The  oonstitatioDS 
are  all  drawn  up  in  the  king^s  name,  run  in  the  form  of  a  char- 
ter, and  relate  in  a  manner  wholly  to  the  privileges  of  the 
Church.  Amongst  other  things,  tiie  sm  of  aBcnieg&  is  set 
forth  in  terms  of  vehemence  and  detestation ;  and  all  the  laity 
of  what  degree  soever  are  solenmly  forbidden  to  make  en- 
croachments upon  any  churches  or  abbeys,  or  bring  them 
within  their  jurisdiction.  The  king  likewise  exempts  all  the 
churches  within  his  dominions  from  the  payment  of  taxes,  and 
all  other  services  and  incumbrances  incident  to  a  lay-fee ;  and, 
which  is  somewhat  remarkable,  the  king  makes  a  frank  decla- 
ration of  the^authority  originally  Tested  in  the  Church,  to 
govern  her  own  body.  Pursuant  to  this  deckration,  it  is 
ordered,  that  when  any  bishop,  abbot,  or  abbess  Kapp^nn  to 
die,  the  archbishop  of  the  province  should  have  notice  of  it. 


tman. 
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and  that  no  election  should  pass  without  his  knowledge  and    with- 
consent ;  for,  as  king  Withred  proceeds,  the  prerogative  royal  k.  ^f  Kent, 
does  not  reach  to  these  matters :  for  as  it  is  the  right  of  the  ^^^f  l^* 
crown  to  make  grants  of  secular  titles,  as  earls,  barons,  &c.,   Nortbum- 
and  to  dispose  of  posts  of  honour  and  trqst  in  the  civil  govern-  etheL 
ment,  so  it  belongs  to  the  archbishop  to  govern  the  churches   j^ffh^ 
of  Crod,  to  elect  and  consecrate  bishops,  to  i^point  abbots,   Mercians. 
abbesses,  and  other  persons  of  ecclesiastical  character  and   k.  of^he 
jurisdiction.     This  charter  was  subscribed  by  five  abbesses,    ^^^ 
who  signed  not  only  before  all  the  priests,  but  also  before  cme 
Botred,  a  bishop.    The  record  was  ordered  to  be  laid  up  in 
Christie  CSinxeh,  Canterbury,  for  security,  and  that  it  might  Speii 
aerre  for  a  precedent  for  the  rest  of  the  English  Churches.         ^^^' 

Dr.  Wake  questions  the  genuineness  of  this  council,  though  state  of  the 
he  does  not  proceed  so  far  as  to  pronounce  it  spurious.  I  shall  ciem  &^ 
mentu>n  some  of  his  exceptions.  p-  ,i%/et 

1.  This  learned  gentlenum  observes,  ^*  That  the  king  sub-  ^^' 
aeribes  for  himself,  and  for  Werburg  his  queen ;  but  in  his 
charter  granted  the  very  next  year,  his  queen  i^>pears  to  have  cSncu!*^* 
been  Kynigith.^  This  is  true ;  but wh»e  lies  the  inconsiBtency  ^o*i  ^^^ 
of  these  two  relations!    Might  not  queen  Werbui^  die  soon 

after  the  council  of  Becanceld,  and  the  king  be  engaged  in  a 
second  marriage  at  the  date  of  the  latter  charter  i  For  though 
the  councfl  was  held  in  the  year  694,  and  the  charter  granted 
in  the  year  695,  yet  there  might  be  an  interval  of  almost  two 
years  between  the  one  and  the  other ;  which  makes  the  snppo- 
Bitiou  of  a  second  marriage  decently  practicable. 

2.  This  learned  author  objects  that  king  Withred,  in  a 
charter  dated  An.  700,  takes  notice  of  his  own  ignorance ; 
that  he  was  not  able  to  write  his  name,  and  therefore  set  only 
a  cross  -f  in  confirmation  of  it.  But  in  the  council  of  Becan- 
^  he  subscribed  for  himself,  for  his  wife,  and  son,  without 

any  such  excuse  or  acknowledgment.     Now  this  gentleman  lud.  U'2. 
Pondera  how  the  king  should  forget  to  write  his  name  in  six 
jeara*  time.    The  surprise  would  have  been  greater,  if  he  had     * 
pleased  to  remark,  that  king  Withred  owns  himself  thus  un- 
lettered, in  his  charter  to  the  abbess  Eaba,  An.  695,  which  115. 
"iw  the  next  year  after  the  councfl  of  Becanoeld.    But  after  cSLdi!"' 
^9  it  does  not  appear  the  king  had  forgotten  any  part  of  his  ▼oi.i.p.i93. 
education ;  it  is  more  likely  he  never  learned  to  write,  than 
that  he  had  lost  that  fikculty.     This  gentleman^s  inference 
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Abp.  Cant.  lected  from  the  record.    It  is  true,  the  king  is  said  to  subscribe 

^      '^      '  the  council  at  Becanceld ;  but  it  is  not  said  he  wrote  his  name 

himself,  neither  does  the  word  ^'  subscribe'*^  imply  so  much ;  for 

what  is  more  common  than  to  say,  a  man  signs  or  subscribeB 

a  deed,  when  he  only  makes  a  mark,  and  his  name  is  wntten 

by  another!    But  the  king  made  no  excuse  for  his  not  being 

able  to  write  at  the  council.     What  need  was  there  of  making 

a  record  of  his  ignorance  upon  every  occasion !     In  fine,  we 

cannot  reasonably  conclude  the  king^s  manner  of  signing  at  the 

council  was  different  from  that  in  his  later  charters ;  and  by 

consequence  no  mark  of  disadvantage  can  be  drawn  upon  the 

council  from  thence. 

Righto,  &c      3.  The  learned  Dr.  Atterbury,  in  vindication  of  the  authority 

gii^  Convo-  of  this  Council,  observes,  that  ^*  Sir  Henry  Spelman  printed  it 

mtion,p.3ii.  ffoiQ  gye  good  manuscripts,  and  one  of  them  near  as  old  as  tbe 

Speimui,     Saxon  age.^    To  show  the  antiquity  of  one  of  these  copiefs, 

vd"i!p.l9i.  Sir  Henry  Spelman  observes,  it  was  interlined  with  various 

State  of  the  readings  in  Saxon  characters.     To  this  Dr.  Wake  replies,  all 

p.  141. '      these  copies  came  firom  the  Church  of  Canterbury ;  that  the 

charter  at  the  end  of  the  council  was  made  for  the  benefit  of 

that  cathedral,  and  that  the  monks  of  Canterbury  are  infamous 

in  history  for  their  forgeries. 

But  first,  granting  the  monks  of  Christ  Church  guilty  of 
foul  dealing  in  some  instances,  can  we  conclude  from  hence, 
that  all  the  manuscripts  and  charters  drawn  for  the  advantage 
of  that  convent  are  counterfeit  records  i  To  affirm  the  Church 
of  Canterbury  has  no  privileges  fiurly  conveyed,  no  evidence  of 
unquestionable  credit,  would  be  a  strange  assertion. 

Secondly,  The  supposition  of  the  monks^  forgery  cannot  rea- 
sonably be  stretched  any  further  than  the  advantage  they  were 
to  gain  by  it :  from  whence  it  will  follow,  that  the  marks  of 
imposture  can  only  be  fixed  to  the  charter  part  of  the  record, 
relating  ta  the  Church  of  Canterbury ;  and  thus  the  credit  of 
the  main  of  the  council  will  remain  untouched.  Indeed  some 
of  the  provisions  of  this  synod  secure  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
bishops  against  the  encroachments  of  the  monasteries,  and 
therefore  it  is  very  unlikely  the  monks  should  forge  any  thing 
of  this  kind. 

4.  To  fortify  the  authority  of  this  council,  Dr.  Atterbury 
takes  notice,  that  ^^  in  the  ancient  Saxon  Chronicle,  there  is  at 
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tile  year  694,  a  very  large  and  particular  account  of  it.^    To    with- 
this  Dr.  Wake  replies,  ^*  that  the  Saxon  chronicle  which  in-  k.  of  Kent. 
seriB  the  history  of  this  council,  is  miserably  interpolated,  and  ^^f/i^' 
that  the  language  of  the  Saxon  original  does  not  agree,  as  he  Northum- 
is  infbnned,  with  the  age  it  pretends  to.^    To  this  it  may  be   eth  el- 
answered,  /ed,^ 

1st,  That  the  charge  of  interpolation  supposes  truth  and   Mercians. 
matter  of  fact  in  the  record,  and  that  the  whole  is  by  no  means   k.  of  the 
liable  to  the  imputation  of  forgery.     Thus  the  interpolated    ^^^^ 
Epistles  of  St.  Ignatius  were  part  of  them  written  by  that  ^^^f^ 
apostolic  bishop.     Indeed  this  gentleman  at  last  does  not  seem  churcb,&c. 
to  cairy  his  suspicions  of  &kification  any  further  than  the  ^'     * 
interest  of  the  monks  of  Canterbury  and  Kent  were  concerned 
in  it. 

2dly,  This  learned  author  has  laid  down  an  assertion  which 
perfectly  destroys  his  objection  agmnst  Dr.  Atterbury^s  copy  of 
the  Saxon  CSironide.  His  remark  is  this :  ^^that  the  time  in  ibid.  p.  Ul. 
which  most  of  the  charters  were  forged,  was  in  the  reign  of  the 
Conqueror,  or  in  those  which  immediately  followed.  The  pri- 
vileges granted  by  him  to  Battel  Abbey,  were  both  the  occa- 
sion of  them,  and  the  great  pattern  by  which  they  drew  them. 
Now  the  Normans,  who  forged  them,  were  hot  only  utteriy 
unacquainted  with  our  Saxon  history,  but  could  not  so  much  ci^i^x  &e. 
as  read  the  Saxon  letters.''  p-  ^^2. ' 

From  this  passage  I  infer,  that  if  the  counterfeit  charters 
were  drawn  by  the  precedent  of  the  Conqueror's  charter  to 
Battel  Abbey,  which  was  granted  but  one  year  before  his 
<ieath;  if  the  Normans  were  the  forgers  of  these  charters;  if 
these  Nonnans  were  altogether  ignorant  of  the  Saxon  history, 
and  not  so  much  as  able  to  read  the  Saxon  character;  from 
henoe  I  infer,  that  the  history  of  the  council  of  Becanceld, 
written  in  the  Saxon  language,  and  mentioned  in  the  Saxon 
chronicle,  can  be  no  counterfeit  memoir;  for  the  Normans, 
who  are  the  only  suspicious  persons  in  this  case,  were  in  no 
condition  to  pass  these  forgeries  upon  the  world. 

This  observation  secures  the  authority  of  the  council  against  Speiman, 
the  rest  of  Dr.  Wake's  exceptions,  I  mean  as  to  the  bulk,  and  vouIp.i94. 
greater  part  of  the  synod,  which  is  all  I  have  occasion  to  con-  pr-  Wake*B 

°*  .»•  •  11  %    •       t   0  j»i»     State  of  the 

tend  for.    And  what  I  have  here  allesed  in  defence  of  this  chureh.&c. 
ecclesiastical  assembly,  may  serve  for  the  vindication  of  that  at  ^'      * 
Berkhamsted,  convened  three  years  forward ;  for  the  constitu- 
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WALD.     ^,^^ 
Abp.Cant.  guage. 

^~[^;— '  To  proceed :  I  have  already  observed,  that  the  charterB  of 
ConciL       this  kinfr  Withred  are  supposed  to  be  the  first  authentic  mots 

vol.1,  p.  125.     -  ®-  ^1      o       '      1  • 

Baron;        of  any  of  the  Saxon  kings. 

wSii^'  I^  ^^®  y^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  according  to  Baronius^s  chrono* 
^^^ .  logy,  Willbrod,  an  English  priest,  being  encouraged  by  Pq>m, 
hmi.  mayor  of  the  palace  of  France,  made  some  progress  in  the  con- 

version of  tb3  West  Frieslanders :  and  afterwards  taking  a 
journey  to  Bome,  was  made  archbishop  of  that  country  bj 
pope  Sergius ;  and  by  the  favour  of  Pepin,  had  his  see  fixed  at 
Utrecht,  where  he  built  his  cathedral.    He  built  likewise  a 
great  many  churches  and  monasteries  in  that  country,  erected 
116.  several  episcopal  sees,  and  furnished  them  with  prehU.es  out  of 
his  own  retinue  of  nusnonaries  that  went  along  with  him. 
▲.  D.  697.        The  next  year  the  council  of  Berkhamsted  was  held ;  it  vfta 
S^^T^^convened  in  the  dominions  of  Withred,  king  of  Kent,  and  in 
«^*  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign.     Berthwald,  ardibishop  of  Gant^- 

bury,  presided  in  it.    Gtebmond,  bishop  of  Rochester,  and  some 
of  all  the  orders  of  the  clergy,  together  with  several  persons  of 
condition  of  the  laity,  were  likewise  present.     The  following 
^iman,     constitutions  were  made  by  the  joint  consent  of  the  ^ole  oon- 
Toi.  i.p.  194.  vention.    And  here  it  was  enacted, 

First,  that  the  Church  should  be  free,  and  enjoy  all  her 
privileges,  customs,  and  revenues ;  and  that  prayers  should  be 
made  for  the  prosperity  of  the  king. 

Secondly,  that  the  breach  of  the  Church'^s  peace  should  be 
punished  with  a  fine  of  fifty  shillings,  and  be  as  deep  in  the 
forfeiture  as  the  breach  of  tiie  king^s  peace. 

Thirdly,  that  those  who  are  guilty  of  adultery,  are  to  be  pvi 
under  penance ;  and  if  they  refuse  that  discipline,  or  continue 
unreformed,  they  are  to  be  excommunicated. 

Fourthly,  And  if  any  who  are  foreigners  live  in  such  a  conrse 
of  licentiousness,  and  refuse  to  be  reclaimed,  let  them  be  ex- 
pelled the  kingdom,  and  carry  off  their  goods,  and  their  lewd- 
ness along  with  them. 
V!d.  Brady*!  Fifthly,  if  any  sithcund  man  or  hundredary,  who  is  oUiged 
HBlt.^fc8.  to  serve  in  the  field,  shall  be  guilty  of  adultery,  in  contempt  of 
the  king,  the  bishop,  and  the  laws,  he  shall  forfeit  a  hundred 
shillings. 
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Sixthly,  If  any  priest  shall  tolerate  or  connive  at  adulteiy  or    with- 
unhwfiil  marriage,  or  defers  the  baptizing  of  children  beyond  k.  of  Kent. 
the  proper  time,  he  shall  be  suspended  ab  officio  by  the  'j^ oft£* 

bishop.  Nortbum- 

Seyenthly,  if  any  person  enfranchises  his  slave  at  the  altar,  ethrl- 
his  freedom  shall  stand  good,  and  he  shall  enjoy  the  privilege  j^f^^y^^ 
of  inheriting,  and  the  liberty  of  going  where  he  pleases.  Mercians. 

E^ihly,  the  bare  affirmation  of  the  king  and  bishop  shall  k.  of  the 
have  the  force  of  an  oath  in  the  operation  of  law.  sil^^s. 

Ninthly,  When  a  priest  or  abbot  is  charged  with  any  crime,  "^ — ^ — ' 
and  is  brought  to  the  altar,  and  declares  solemnly,  *^  I  speak 
the  truth  in  Christ,  and  lie  not;^  this  declaration  shall  be 
looked  on  as  an  equivalent  to  an  oath. 

Tenthly,  If  any  person  belonging  to  a  bishop  is  prosecuted, 
ihe  cognizance  of  the  cause  belongs  to  the  Church. 

In  reciting  these  laws,  I  have  neither  mentioned  all  of  them, 
nor  observed  the  order  in  which  they  stand  in  sir  Henry  Spel- 
man:  the  selecting  those  which  relate  chiefly  to  the  Church 
being  snfficieDt  for  the  purpose  in  hand. 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord  699,  according  to  Baronius^s  com-  a.  d.  699. 
potation,  Naitan  king  of  the  Picts,  who  dwelt  in  the  northern  m^^^e.' 
parts  of  Britain,  dispatched  his  agents  to  Ceolfrid,  abbot  of 
the  monastery  of  Weremouth  near  the  Tyne,  to  desire  him  to 
draw  up  a  scheme  of  the  Roman  manner  of  keeping  Easter, 
together  with  the  arguments  used  in  defence  of  it.  He  like- 
wise desired  to  be  further  instructed  in  the  ecclesiastical  ton- 
sure; promising  that  himself  and  his  subjects  would  conform 
for  the  future  to  the  Roman  Church.  Ceolfrid  compHed  with 
his  request,  and  wrote  him  a  long  letter  upon  the  controversy ; 
which  I  shall  not  translate,  having  been  large  enough  already 
upon  this  subject. 

This  letter  was  read  before  the  king  in  a  fiill  audience,  and  NaUan^yng 
gave  great  aatis&ction,  insonmch  that  the  king  dedared  this  ^^hJn^' 
Ufiage,  toffether  with  the  Roman  tonsure,  should  be  observed  ^CatMie 
m  nis  dommions :  for  now  he  was  fully  mstructed  to  defend  kfe}nng 
the  practice ;  and  therefore  they  resolved  to  be  governed  by  ^^**'^' 
the  paschal  cyde  of  nineteen  years,  instead  of  the  old  one  of 
^i^ty-four.    And  now,  as  Bede  expresses  it,  the  nation  of  the  Bedr,  i.  5. 
Picts  were  disentangled  from  their  old  error,  and  wonderfully  ^' 
pleased  with  the  new  privilege  of  being  brought  under  the 
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Abp.  Cant  to  say,  they  had  no  correspondence  with  the  see  of  Borne,  nor 
'  '^  '  paid  any  deference  to  the  pope  before.  About  three  years 
since,  a  great  part  of  the  Scots  in  Ireland,  and  some  of  the 
Britons,  were  prevailed  on  to  conform  to  the  Catholic  manner 
Bede,  1. 5.  of  keeping  Easter.  The  occasion  of  it  was  this :  one  Adann 
nanus,  a  priest  and  abbot  of  Hyi,  or  lona,  was  sent  ambassador 
by  his  countrymen  to  Alfrid  king  of  the  NorthumbriaDS. 
While  he  continued  at  this  court  he  was  convinced  of  his  error, 
and  made  a  convert.  At  his  return  home,  he  endeavoured  to 
satisfy  the  monks  of  lona,  but  £Euled  in  the  attempt.  Upoo 
this  disappointment  he  sailed  into  Ireland,  and  gained  the 
greatest  part  of  the  country  to  the  Catholic  custom.  When  he 
came  back  to  Hyi,  he  disputed  strongly  about  the  paschal  con- 
troversy, and  made  a  second  trial  upon  the  monks ;  but  oonld 
not  disengage  them  from  their  old  persuasion. 

Cbnt.  VIII.      And  now  the  thread  of  the  history  will  lead  us  to  the  North- 
umbrians, where,  after  the  second  rupture  between  king  Alfiid 
and  Wilfrid  of  York,  the  bishop  retired  to  Ethelred  king  of 
the  Mercians,  where  he  was  honourably  entertained :  bat  it 
seems  Berthwald,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  had  a  mind  to 
A.  D.  701.    bring  the  cause  to  a  second  hearing ;  who,  as  the  author  of  the 
Antiquit.     Autiquitatcs  Britannicse  relates,  had  the  pope^'s  bull,  or  letters 
B^r^Jhuiad.   patent  for  the  primacy  of  all  England.     Berthwald  therefore 
wLf"*"  H^  convenes  a  sjmod  of  almost  all  the  English  bishops,  at  a  place 
called  Onestresfeld.  Wilfrid  had  notice  given  him  to  be  pres^it 
at  this  synod.     At  first  he  refiised  to  appear,  being  apprehen- 
117.  sive  of  ill  usage;  but  afterwards,  having  procured  a  safe-conduct, 
he  went  thither.    The  design  of  the  convening  of  this  synod, 
Antiquit.     it  is  thought,  was  to  persuade  Wilfrid  to  resign  hb  bishopric ; 
BTrthiiaJd.   and  if  they  could  not  prevail  upon  him,  the  next  point  was 
BHum'^ibid  ^  S^^  ^^  Condemned  by  a  majority  of  the  bishops,  that  so 

the  odium  of  expelling  him  might  be  taken  off  from  the  king. 
Ij^'^Jd      ^^^J*  Wilfrid  appeared,   they  began  to  open  a  charge 
aifout  wii-  *  against  him,  and  preferred  sevend  articles  which  they  coiJd 
'^j^^.T^l    not  prove ;  and  particularly  they  pressed  him  to  a  submissioQ 
£ddiu8,ibid.  to  the  cauous  and  orders  made  under  the  late  archbishop 
Theodoms.     To  this  he  replied,  that  he  was  ready  to  acquiesce 
in  any  determination  canonically  settled.      But  then  he  re- 
monstrated with  great  freedom  and  q)irit  against  their  pro- 
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oeedings;  and  asked  them  how  they  could  venture  to  be  bo    with- 
hardy  to  slight  the  apostolical  orders,  sent  to  Britain  by  the  k.  of  Kent. 
holy  popes,  Agatho,  Bennet,  and  Sergius,  and  prefer  the  arch-  'i^f /|]^* 
bishop  Theodore^s  injunctions  before  them;   he  meant,  the  Nonbom- 
judgmentfi  and  orders  given  by  Theodore,  during  the  misun-  eth^ 
derstanding  between  him  and  Wilfrid.     And  here  he  proceeds   ^^^^j^^ 
to  reproach  the  synod  with  open  opposition  to  the  authority  of  Meraaus. 
the  see  of  Rome  for  two-and-twenty  years  together.  Eddias,ibid. 

From  hence  nothing  can  be  more  plain  than  that  Theodore 
and  the  other  British  bishops  did  not  think  themselves  obliged 
to  be  arbitrarily  governed  by  the  see  of  Rome. 

To  proceed  with  Wilfrid^'s  cause :  one  of  the  king^s  court 
coining  in  a  disguise  into  the  council,  told  him,  that  the  synod 
was  prepossessed  on  the  king'^s  side ;  that  there  was  a  snare 
hid  for  him,  and  advised  him  to  be  cautious  to  what  he  sub- 
scribed. As  Eddius  reports  the  matter,  there  was  some  reason 
for  this  circumspection :  for  at  last  they  spoke  -out,  and  passed 
sentence  against  him ;  by  virtue  of  which  he  was  to  be  dis- 
seised of  all  his  revenues,  both  in  the  kingdoms  of  the  North- 
ombtians  and  Mercians.  This  sentence,  though  agreed  to 
by  the  long  and  the  archbishop,  was  thought  over-rigorous, 
even  by  some  of  Wilfrid^s  enemies :  upon  which  they  pro- 
ceeded to  a  new  consultation,  and  softened  the  severity  in 
some  measure.  By  this  last  judgment,  Wilfrid  was  to  be  put 
in  possession  of  the  abbey  of  Bipon,  with  all  its  appurtenances, 
provided  he  would  give  it  und^  his  hand,  not  to  stir  out  of 
the  precincts  of  the  monastery  without  the  king^s  leave,  nor 
execute  any  part  of  the  episcopal  function,  but  be  contented 
to  dqjrade  himself,  and  resign  his  character.  Wilfrid  declared  ^^ 
aloud  against  the  partiality  of  these  proceefings,  and  appealed  Rome, « 
to  the  see  of  Rome.  His  making  lliis  appeal  gave  a  Avther^f^^^^ 
offence  to  the  king  and  the  archbishop,  who  now  charged  him  ^nAop. 
with  contumacy  for  preferring  the  judgment  of  a  foreign  see  to 
a  synod  of  his  own  country.  The  king  told  the  archbbhop  Eddini,iiid. 
over  and  above,  that  provided  this  prelate  would  consent  to  it, 
he  would  let  his  troops  loose,  as  Eddius  speaks,  upon  Wilfrid, 
and  dragoon  him  into  a  submission  to  the  council.  To  this 
the  other  bishops  replied,  that  Wilfrid  made  his  appearance 
under  the  security  of  a  safe-conduct,  and  therefore  desired  he 
nvight  not  be  put  under  duress,  but  have  the  liberty  to  return ; 
which  was  granted  accordingly. 

VOL.  I.  t 
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BERTH-       And  now  the  qoiod  breaking  up,  Wilfrid  retired  to  king 

Mpf  Cimt  Ethelred,  and  gave  him  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  Ones- 

^"^^^ — '  tresfeld.     He  likewise  asked  him,  whether  his  majesty  [deased 

to  continue  him  in  the  privileges  and  revenues  formeriy  granted. 

The  king  told  him,  he  dedgned  to  give  him  no  trouble,  nor 

revoke  any  grants  made  to  the  advantage  of  religion :  howefcr, 

he  intended  either  to  send  agents  or  letters  to  Rome,  and  to 

govern  himself,  with  respect  to  Wilfrid,  by  the  directions  of 

Eddius,c.47.  that  see. 

Wilfrid  and     Eddius  goos  ou  with  Wilfrid^'s  case,  and  reports,  that  now 
em^Ld-  this  prelate  and  all  his  party  were  declared  excommunicated  in 
£ddiui,€.47  ^^^  kingdom  of  the  Northumbrians.     And  it  seems  their  aver- 
sion grew  to  such  a  height,  that  if  any  priest  of  Wilfrid  s 
party  had  begged  a  blessing  upon  the  meat  in  any  house,  thejr 
ordered  the  people  to  throw  it  out  of  doors  inunediately,  as  if 
it  had  been  ofiered  to  an  idol ;  and  if  any  of  our  friends,  says 
Eddius,  had  made  use  of  any  church  plate,  they  used  to  have  it 
washed  before  they  would  touch  it. 
A.  D.  702.        Wilfrid  beinir  exconununicated  at  home,  and  thrown  out  of 
cottdtfoyaff$  the  Idug^s  protection,  goes  a  second  voyage  to  Rome;  and 
to  Rome.      }i(Qte^  presenting  himself  before  the  pope  upon  his  knees,  makes 
Eddiut,  Tit  his  appeal  with  all  imaginable  submission,  setting  forth  Uie 
M^mmb^'.  I^A^^hip  of  his  caso,  and  resigning  himself  entirely  to  the 
deO^tit     pope^s  determination;   particukrly  amongst  other  things,  he 
p.T6i.'  '  *  desired  his  holiness  would  give  him  recommendatory  letters  to 
Ethelred,  king  of  the  Mercians,  that  he  might  enjoy  the  mcwas- 
teries  gpranted  him  there  without  disturbance.     He  likewise 
desired  a  letter  to  king  Alfrid,  to  return  him  his  revenoes 
and  jurisdiction :    and  if  that  prince  was  not  contented  he 
should  be  restored -to  the  see  of  York,  he  requested  his  holi- 
ness would  provide  a  prelate  for  that  see ;  and  that  the  two 
monasteries  of  Ripon  and  Hexham  might  be  secured  to  him. 

On  the  other  side,  archbishop  Berthwald  thought  fit,  it 

seems,  to  send  his  agents  to  Rome  to  justify  the  proceedings 

against  Wilfrid.     These  conunissioners  delivered  in  a  charge 

against  him  in  writing.     One  of  the  articles  was,  that  Wilfrid's 

refusing  to  submit  to  the  determination  of  an  English  synod, 

Crimen  Co-  and  the  ordors  of  his  metropolitan,  was  a  high  crime,  and  ao 

^i^etbur.  unpardonable  contumacy.     To  this  Wilfrid  replied,  that  he 

ibid.  ^; j  nQ^  absolutely  refuse  obedience  to  archbishop  Berthwald, 

but  only  so  far  as  the  orders  of  that  archbishop  were  inconsis- 
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ten4  with  the  canons,  and  the  decrees  of  the  see  of  Rome,    with- 
The  manner  of  Wilfrid^s  defence,  and  his  making  the  pope  the  k.  of  Krat. 
arbiter  of  the  controversy,  was  extremely  acceptable  at  Rome :  4^^fP' 
and  without  doubt,  Wilfrid  fared  the  better  for  making  his  Northum- 
court  with  so  much  address.    In  short,  after  the  pope  had  ethel- 
ordeiBd  both  parties  to  withdraw,  he  directs  his  speech  to  a   ^^ff^j;^ 
synod,  then  convened,  of  the  neighbouring  bishops :  and  here   MerciaDs. 
he  puts  them  in  mind,  that  before  they  came  to  pronounce  us. 
jodgment,  or  to  give  their  votes  on  either  side,  they  were  to 
examine  the  process  of  the  cause  from  the  beginning,  and  con- 
sider the  resolutions  of  his  predecessors,  Agatho,  Bennet,  and 
S^frioa,  upon  this  point,  and  then,  govern  th^nselves  in  the 
decision  by  those  precedents.    This  was  telling  them  in  plain 
terms,  they  were  to  bring  in  their  verdict  for  the  defendant. 

By  the  way  we  are  to  observe,  that  the  cause  had  several 
hearings,  was  four  months  depending  at  Rome,  and  brought 
before  seventy  consistories,  or  little  synods,  as  Eddius  calls  Eddiat, 
them.  ''  ^^^ 

WiUnd,  to  show  the  rigour  with  which  his  adversaries 
treated  him,  alleged,  that  he  was  required  by  the  king  and 
Berthwald  to  submit  without  reserve  to  the  archbishop^s 
single  sentence ;  though,  by  the  way,  this  is  contradicted  by 
king  Alfrid,  as  we  shall  see  afterwards :  but  to  proceed  in  the 
course  of  the  trial.  After  the  allegations  of  both  parties  had 
been  heard,  Wilfrid  was  acquitted  by  the  pope  and  synod,  con-  wofridao- 
sisting  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  five  bishops ;  and  then  he  was  p^j^n^ 
allowed  to ut  in  the  council.  E^'^^k 

And  now  pope  John  VII.  wrote  letters  to  Ethelred,  king  of  ^  ^  j^ 
the  Mercians,  and  Alfrid,  king  of  the  Northumbrians :  the 
contents  have  a  strong  air  of  authority,  and  run  in  high  terms. 
The  pope  acquaints  these  princes,  that  Wilfrid^s  cause  had 
been  debated  at  length,  and  therefore,  if  his  adversaries  did  not 
acquiesce  in  the  sentence,  he  advises  Berthwald,  archbishop  of 
Ganterbuiy,  to  convene  a  synod,  and  that  Wilfrid  and  the  two 
other  Northumbrian  bishops,  Bosa  and  John,  might  be  present 
at  it ;  and  if  they  could  not  come  to  an  agreement  upon  the 
points  contested,  that  then  both  parties  should  apply  to  Rome 
for  a  final  determination :  and  in  case  any  prelate  of  the  Eng- 
lish synod  should  refuse  to  be  tried  by  the  last  resort  of  the  ^^^^^ 
apostolic  see,  he  was  to  forfeit  the  dignity  of  his  order.    And  c.  52. 
to  make  the  submission  of  the  English  the  more  easy,  the 

t2 
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BERTH-  pope  sets  forth  in  his  letter  to  king  AUrid,  that  Theodore, 
Abp.  Cant,  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbuiy,  never  contradicted  pq^e 

' ' — '  Agatho^s  order  in  Wilfrid^s  case.     But  under  favour,  this 

M^iOmMb*^  suggestion  lies  crossed  to  matter  of  fact :  for  it  is  phun,  thii 
Gestii  Pont.  Thoodorus  took  no  notice  of  Agatho^'s  decision  a  great  while 
£ddiut,c.42.  after  Wilfrid'*s  first  return,  neither  was  he  reconciled  to  Wil- 
frid till  a  little  before  his  death.     To  which  we  may  add^  thit 
Wilfrid  himself  had  chai^ged  the  synod  at  Onestresfeld  with 
two-and-twenty  years^  disobedience  to  the  see  of  Borne,  and 
Eddias,c.45.  with  preferring  the  decrees  of  Theodorus  before  those  of  several 
popes. 

Wilfrid  being  thus  successful  at  Borne,  sets  forward  for 
Britain ;  and  at  his  arrival  sends  some  of  his  retinue  to  the 
archbishop,  who  finding  how  the  matter  had  passed,  and  that 
Wilfrid  came  fortified  with  the  pope^s  reconunendation,  he 
began  to  relent,  and  promise  his  friendship. 

From  Kent  Wilfrid  travek  to  Ethelred's  court,  where  he  was 
honourably  received ;  and  upon  his  producing  the  instraments 
of  his  acquittal  at  Bome,  and  the  pope^s  letter  to  Etbelred, 
that  prince  made  a  profound  reverence  in  respect  of  the  pqie, 
and  declared,  that  he  would  never  censure  the  least  syllable  in 
Eddiut  ^  holiness^s  letter,  but  do  his  utmost  to  see  the  contents  wdl 
c.  60.         executed :  neither  was  he  worse  than  his  word* 

Not  long  after,  by  the  advice  of  king  Ethehed,  Wilfrid  sent 
an  abbot  and  another  of  his  retinue  to  wait  upon  king  Alfrid; 
and  to  desire  he  might  have  leave  to  come  to  that  prinoe^fl 
court,  and  deliver  him  the  pope'^s  letters,  with  a  cq>y  of  the 
proceedings  in  his  own  case.  King  Alfrid,  at  first,  returned 
Wilfrid^s  deputies  no  rugged  answer,  but  ordered  them  to 
come  the  next  day ;  which  being  accordingly  done,  he  profeeeed 
a  great  regard  for  their  persons  and  character:  but  as  to 
Wilfrid^'s  business,  he  could  by  no  means  give  him  satisfactioa; 
there  being  no  manner  of  reason  why  he  should  hold  any  cor- 
respondence with  a  person  of  Wilfrid^s  obstinacy;  nether 
would  he  conmnunicate  with  one  that  had  been  twice  cod- 
demned  by  a  qoiod  of  almost  all  the  bishops  in  Britain:  to 
E4diQt,e.6i.  Stand  out  agaiust  such  an  authority  was  so  irregular  a  prao- 
OM^^^nt  ^^  ^^^  °^  reconunendation  or  sentence  of  the  apostcdic  see 
1. 3.  p.  152.  should  make  him  pass  it  over. 

Soon  after,  the  king  fell  sick ;   and  then,  as  Eddius  and 
Malmesbury  report,  he  began  to  own  he  had  failed  in  bis  re- 
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to  the  pope ;  and  promised  to  comply  with  the  court  of    with- 
Rome  apon  his  recoTery.    But  this  sickness  proving  his  last,  k.  of  Kent. 
nothing  was  done  in  that  matter.  K^oAhe 

Alfirid  was  succeeded  by  Edulf,  who  usurped  the  govern-  Nortimm- 
ment.     This  prince  being  formerly  a  friend  to  Wilfrid,  the      ina,' 
bishop  ventured  to  address  him.     But  here  he  was  very  rug-   ^wL?^ 
gedly  entertained,  and  ordered  to  depart  the  kingdom  within    Sazoni. 
six  days,  under  the  highest  penalties  of  forfeiture  and  disgrace.  Km^  Ai- 
Bnt  ESdnlTs  reign  was  short ;  for  within  two  months  he  was*^' 
deposed  and  slain ;  and  Osred^  king  Alfrid^s  son,  acknowledged  S^"**^'^^* 
aover^n.  ibid. 

In  the  first  year  of  this  princess  reign,  Berthwald,  archbishop  Tk^ynodiu 
of  Canterbury,  came  into  the  kingdom  of  the  Northumbrians,  ^.  d.Vos. 
and  desired  tiie  king  with  the  prelates  and  temporal  nobility  S[^f  "**?;^' 
to  meet  in  council  about  Wilfrid'*s  case.    This  motion  was  \h\^^  ' 
agreed  to,  and  they  met  accordingly  in  a  place  near  the  river  s^l^'^"^' 
Nidd.     The  king  brought  three  northern  bishops  and  several  p*  ^7. 
abbots  along  with  him ;  the  abbess  Elflede  was  likewise  there, 
together  with  Wilfrid  and  the  archbishop.     The  archbishop  119. 
opened  the  meeting,  by  acquainting  the  synod  with  the  pope^s 
letters,  and  other  instructions  relating  to  Wilfrid,  which  he 
desired  might  be  read ;  which  was  done  accordingly.     It  seems 
all  the  company  did  not  understand  Latin,  and  therefore  Berec- 
frid,  Osred^s  prime  minister,  desired  they  might  be  interpreted 
in  Ei^;Iish.     The  archbishop  replied,  that  to  do  this  at  length  . 
would  be  somewhat  tedious,  and  therefore  he  would  abridge 
the  matter  and  lay  the  sense  and  design  of  the  whole  before 
them  in  a  few  words.     And  here,  having  flourished  a  little 
apon  the  pope^s  authority,  and  the  advantage  of  his  succession 
fiom  St.  Peter,  he  told  ihem,  his  holiness  gave  the  Northum- 
brians their  choice  of  two  things,  either  to  resign  their  sees  to 
Wilfrid,  and  leave  him  in  possession  of  the  ancient  jurisdiction 
and  extent  of  his  diocese ;  or,  in  case  they  refused  to  drop  the 
dispute  upon  these  terms,  which,  in  his  opinion,  were  the  most 
reasonable,  then  they  were  all  to  take  a  journey  to  Bome  to  be 
tried  there,  and  put  an  end  to  the  controversy  in  a  more 
numeroos  synod.    But  if  any  person  should  be  so  unhappy  as  ^^  *y^ 
to  slight  this  order,  and  reject  the  alternative,  he  was  to  be  offahut  the 
denied  the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist  in  case  he  was  any  of  ^^,' "~ 
the  laity ;  and  to  be  degraded  if  a  bishop  or  priest.     This, 
says  the  archbishop,  is  the  sum  of  his  holiness^s  commands. 
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BERTH-  To  this  the  bishops  replied,  that  let  the  pretence  be  what  it 
Abp.'^CMU  will,  they  could  not  see  any  reason  to  reverse  the  decision  made 
' — ^^ — '  by  Theodore,  archbishop  of  Canterbuiy,  with  the  consent  of 
king  Ecgfrid,  and  afterwards  confirmed  in  the  synod  of  Ones- 
tresfeld,  where  both  Berthwald  and  kbg  Alfirid,  and  most  of 
Eddiat,c.58.  the  English  bishops,  were  present. 

However,  at      Notwithstanding  the  incompliance  of  this  answer,  the  abbess 

^^  ^       Elflede,  king  Alfrid'*s  sister,  and  Berecfrid,  the  prime  minister, 

temper,  and  being  in  Wilfrid'^s  interest,  overruled  the  synod,  and  gave  a  new 

£^^^    turn  to  their  resolutions.     Elflede  declared  that  her  brother 

^^'^  ^P'     Alfrid,  upon  his  death-bed,  had  promised  to  stand  by  the  award 

of  the  apostolic  see,  with  reference  to  Wilfrid ;  and  in  case  he 

should  die  before  his  resolves  were  put  in  execution,  he  charged 

his  successor  with  the  performance.     This  speech  of  Elflede^s 

was  seconded  by  Berecfrid,  who  told  the  synod,  that  when 

they  were  besieged  and  hard-pressed  at  Bebbanburg,  they 

made  a  solemn  vow  of  compliance  with  the  apostolic  see :  upon 

which,  the  enemy  made  an  overture  of  an  honouraUe  peace, 

and  raised  the  siege.     And  now  the  bishops  withdrew,  and 

consulted  apart,  and  at  last  sufiered  themselves  to  be  prevaOed 

on  by  Elflede  and  the  archbishop ;  and,  in  short,  they  came  in 

the  conclusion  to  this  accommodation :  that  John,  at  Uiis  time 

bishop  of  Hagulstad,  or  Hexham,  should  be  removed  to  the 

see  of  York,  now  vacant  by  the  death  of  Bosa;  and  that 

Wilfrid  should  succeed  him  in  the  bishopric  and  abbey  of 

mIi^^^'  Hexham,  and,  together  with  them,  be  restored  to  the  abbqr  of 

ibid.  Bipon. 

I  have  been  the  larger  in  reporting  Wilfrid^s  case,  because 
there  are  a  great  many  remarkable  circumstances  in  it. 
Amongst  other  things,  it  appears  pretty  plain  that  the  pope, 
though  he  had  gained  some  ground,  yet  he  had  not  mastered 
the  liberties  of  the  English  Church  at  this  time  of  day.  For 
notwithstanding  the  respect  the  Saxon  bishops  might  some 
of  them  pay  to  the  see  of  Bome,  it  is  evident  they  looked  npon 
their  own  body  as  a  competent  authority  to  determine  contro- 
versies arising  among  themselves.  Why  else  should  they 
censure  an  appeal  to  Bome  as  an  act  of  contumacy,  and  a 
crime  that  was  not  to  be  passed  over!  Why  should  they 
insist  on  the  force  and  legality  of  their  own  dea:ee8,  and  de- 
clare against  reversing  them  upon  any  pt^tence  whatsoever ! 
If  it  is  objected  that  Theodore  and  Beiihwald^s  sending  ageiatB 
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to  Rome,  implies  an  acknowledgment  of  their  dependence;    with- 
and  that  they  owned  the  superiority  of  that  see, —  K.  of  Kent. 

To  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  this  inference  cannot  neces-    ^^^f^^* 
sarily  be  drawn  from  sach  an  application.    For  their  sending  Nonham- 
deputieB  to   Borne  to  complain  against  Wilfrid,  might  only  > — "^°*'  ^ 
imply  that  they  were  willing  to  inform  the  pope  of  matter  of 
fact,  and  keep  a  fiur  correspondence  with  him  upon  a  foot  of 
equality  :  thus  one  prince  may  send  ambassadors  to  another, 
to  acqiuunt  him  with  the  injuries  received  from  a  third  state, 
and  all  this  without  a  design  of  owning  any  inferiority  or 
paying  any  homage.    That  this  was  something  of  the  case, 
appeaiB  by  Theodore  and  Berthwald^s  governing  themselves 
by  the  resolution  of  the  English  synod,  and  taking  no  notice 
of  the  pope^s  decision,  which,  it  is  plain,  they  did  not  for 
several  years  together,  as  has  been  observed. 

We  may  observe,  further,  that  though  Theodore  and  Berth- 
wald  sent  their  agents  to  Rome,  yet  the  northern  bishops  of 
York,  Hexham,  Whithem,  and  Holy  Island  sent  none.     For 
if  they  had,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  Eddius  and  Malmes- 
bury,  who  mentioned  the  other,  would  have  taken  notice  of  it. 
To  this  we  may  add,  that  these  prelates,  who  stood  out  so 
stiffly  against  Wilfrid^'s  restitution,  were  all  men  of  character 
and  reputation  :  the  famous  Guthbert,  already  mentioned,  was 
one  of  them;   Boea»  bishop  of  York,  a  man  of  exemplary 
sanctity  and  mortification,  was  another.    To  these  we  may  fff  °^^ 
%dd  John  of  Beverly,  who  succeeded  Bosa  in  the  bishopric  of  c.  8. '  ' 
Yoik.    This  person  was  remarkable,  not  only  for  his  learning  iede^ ibld.^ 
vid  piety,  but  for  his  miracles  too ;  several  of  which  are  re-  3^^  |  ^^ 
kted  by  Bede,  who  had  his  education  under  him.  c.  2. 345, 6. 

These  are  the  famous  men  that  appeared  against  Wilfnd, 
an  along  executed  their  episcopal  function  in  that  which  had 
been  his  diocese,  and  possessed  themselves  of  what  he  called 
Ub  jurisdiction  and  revenues.    And  when  the  pope^s  letters  in  120. 
(tk^voor  of  Wilfrid  were  produced  at  the  synod  of  Nidd,  when 
^  prerogative  from  St.  Peter  was  pressed,  and  compliance 
^tti  the  sentence  enjoined,  under  the  penalty  of  degradation, 
they  took  no  notice  of  all  this  menace,  but  frankly  appealed 
^  the  authority  of  their  synod,  and  pronounced  their  own  Eddiui» 
decrees  unalterable.    And  though  they  came  to  an  aocommo-  ^'  ^* 
daiion  at  last,  out  of  regard  to  Elflede  and  Berecftid,  in 
honour  to  the  memory  of  the  late  king,  and  at  the  report  of  a 
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BERTH-  miracle ;  yet  their  keeping  off  all  along,  and  recoiling  at  the 
i^bp.  Cant,  orders  of  the  Roman  see,  is  sufficient  to  show  their  judgment 
'      ''      '  in  this  matter. 

A.  D.  705.  Xhis  year  the  famous  Ethelred,  king  of  the  Marians,  after 
he  had  held  the  crown  thirty  years,  and  governed  with  grett 
f^s^A.  Imputation,  turned  monk,  and  died  at  the  monastery  of  Bar- 
w^^?'i  <l6n®y«  iu  Lincolnshire.  He  resigned  to  his  kinsman  Geared, 
Fiorcs  Hu-  to  whoRo  favour  he  recommended  Wilfrid,  at  his  second  return 

toriarum,       >     x% 

An.  onl    from  Rome. 

^diu  c  55  ^^  ^^^  y^^  ^^  ^'^^y  reckon  the  death  of  Heddi,  bishop  of 
Bode,  1.5.  the  West  Saxons.  Upon  the  decease  of  this  [H^te,  his 
Godwin  de  dioceso,  which  had  for  some  time  comprehended  the  kingdoms 
A^H».^"'  of  the  West  and  South  Saxons,  was  divided  into  three :  Dmiel 
Malipetb.  de  was  made  bishop  of  Winchester ;  Aldhelm,  bishop  of  Sb^ 
1. 2.  p.  140.  bum ;  and  the  see  of  Selsea,  which  had  been  annexed  to  the 
^1;  ^'  ^'  bishopric  of  Winchester  smce  Wilfrid's  removal  from  the 
South  Saxons,  was  conferred  upon  the  abbot  Eadbert,  and 
made  a  distinct  bishopric. 

This  division  of  the  sees  in  the  kingdoms  of  the  West  and 

Bede,  ibid.   South  Saxous,  Bedo  tells  us,  wa3  settled  in  a  synod  held  in 

Speiman,     the  year  707,  as  Sir  Henry  Spelman  computes  it.     Hunting- 

).  p°  208^^ '  don  mentions  this  matter  somewhat  differently,  and  reports  tliat 

Humi^*.    ^°^  ^^  ^^®  twentieth  year  of  his  reign,  divided  the  ^oceses  d 

Hi«*on«^     the  West  Saxons  into  two  bishoprics.  These  different  acconnts 

'  ^'        may  be  easily  reconciled,  by  supposing,  that  this  partiUon  bang 

made  by  a  synodical  constitution,  the  king,  it  is  probaUe,  ivas 

present  at  the  council,  and  acquiesced  in  the  settlemait. 

The  next  year  affords  us  nothing  from  the  Church,  and  is 

only  remarkable  for  a  battle  between  Ina,  king  of  the  West 

Saxons,  and  Garents,  king  of  Wales.     Li  the  b^;inning  of  the 

fight,  Higebald,  Ina^s  general,  was  slain ;   but  at  last  the 

Welch  were  forced  to  retire,  and  leave  their  arms  and  baggage 

A.  D.  708.    to  the  English.     About  the  same  time,  Ofler,  king  Osred's 

Westmintt  general,  gained  a  victory  against  the  Picts,  made  a  terrible 

toriar  An*^  slaughter,  and  revenged  the  misfortune  of  king  Ecgfrid. 

^^<»j^      And  now  the  time  will  lead  us  to  Wilfrid's  death.     This 

'  prelate,  who  had  run  through  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  survived 

the  acconmiodation  at  Nidd  about  four  years,  and  then  died 

at  Us  monastery  at  Oundle,  in  Northamptonshire,  at  the  age 

of  seventy-six,  having  worn  the  episcopal  character  forfy-five 

years.    His  body  was  embalmed,  and  attended  to  Bipon  with 
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great  solemnity.     He  made  a  nuncupative  will,  and  divided  his    with- 
estate  into  four  parts ;  one  of  which  was  bequeathed  to  the  k.  of  Kent. 
churches  of  St.  Mary's  and  St.  PauFs,  to  pray  for  his  soul :    K^ff^^* 
another  fourth  he  gave  to  the  poor :  a  third  to  the  abbots  of  Nortbam- 
Ripon   and  Oundle,  that  they  might  be  in  a  condition  to  ' — rv/-^ 
mkke  an  interest  at  court  upon  occasion :  the  remaining  fourth  a.  d."709. 
was  diqioeed  of  for  the  maintenance  of  those  who  had  followed 
his  fortune,  and  travelled  along  with  him  in  his  exile.  Eddint^iUd. 

This  year  Genred,  king  of  the  Mercians,  who  had  shown  him- 
self well  qualified  for  the  functions  of  government,  threw  up  his 
crown,  travelled  to  Rome,  and,  taking  the  monastic  habit  under 
pope  Gonstantine,  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  charity,  dis- 
opline,  and  devotion.    Geolred,  son  of  the  late  king  Ethelred,  |^*^^ 
cpceccded  to  his  dominions.     Offii,  son  of  Sighere,  king  of  the  m^ofa, 
£asi  Saxons,  kept  Genred  company  both  in  his  journey  and  te^Monib 
design.     By  Bedels  description,  he  was  a  very  graceful  person,  ^^^'5 
and  in  the  prime  of  his  youth ;  a  prince  of  great  hopes,  and  c.  20. 
one  that  would  have  filled  the  throne  very  much  to  the  advan- 
ti^e  of  his  country.     But,  as  the  historian  proceeds,  the  other 
world  had  so  muc^  the  ascendant  over  him,  that  he  would  not 
T^itore  himself  with  the  temptations  of  sovereignty  ;  but  dis- 
engaged from  his  princess  and  relations,  and  parted  with  Us 
interest  and  country,  to  put  himself,  as  he  believed,  in  a  safer 
condition  for  salvation. 

We  meet  with  several  English  princes,  that  have  taken 
leave  of  the  world  in  this  manner.  I  know  their  conduct  is 
censured  by  some  writers,  as  if  they  grew  chagrin,  by  finding 
their  ambition  crossed;  retired  to  cover  their  defects,  and 
screen  themselves  from  the  odium  of  mal-administration.  I 
shall  not  pretend  to  enter  upon  a  disquisition  of  the  point  any 
fiirther  than  to  observe,  that  we  ought  to  be  very  favourable 
in  our  conjectures  upon  this  matter ;  for  though  probably  it 
might  have  been  more  for  the  benefit  of  the  government,  if 
they  had  not  gone  off;  though  their  good  qualities  would  have 
made  them  extremely  valuable  upon  the  throne:  however,  we 
must  grant  their  meaning  was  very  commendable  in  retiring. 
To  quit  a  life  of  pomp  and  power ;  to  exchange  the  pleasures 
and  liberties  of  the  court  for  a  state  of  restraint  and  mortifica- 
tion ;  to  do  all  this  in  the  bloom  of  their  youth,  when  their 
fortune  is  so  well  established,  and  they  have  both  leisure  and 
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BERTH-  indination  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  their  birth,  can  proceed 
Abp.  Cant,  from  nothing  but  a  predominancy  of  virtne  and  conscience, 
""■    ^      '  and  a  noble  disregard  of  secular  greatness ;  of  secular  great- 
ness,  I  say,  in  competition  of  the  glories  of  the  other  worid : 
^^^*  besides,  their  example  may  be  serviceable  to  others  in  a  lower 
station,  who,  though  they  do  not  imitate  their  manner  in  every 
circumstance,  and  follow  them  to  a  cell ;  yet  the  force  of  such 
royal  precedents  may  refresh  the  idea  of  religion,  and  make 
them  more  solicitous  for  the  security  of  their  future  state. 
AidAdm^         This  year  Aldhelm,  bishop  of  Sherbum,  died ;  he  was  the 
^^^m,     son  of  Kenten,  king  Ina^s  brother,  and  had  formerly  been 
^"^    abbot  of  Maknesbury.    This  prelate  had,  by  the  direction  of  a 
^^^^octer.     synod,  written  a  book  against  the  mistake  of  the  Britons,  with 
c.  19.'  *  '    reference  to  the  paschal  controversy.     He  likewise,  as  Bede 
Wigorn.      coutinucs,  charged  the  British  Church  with  a  great  many 
Hwi«n,  P^  singularities,  and  which  kept  them  at  a  distance  from  tl^ 
p.  244,  &C. '  Saxon  communion.     This  book,  it  seems,  prevailed  upon  great 
numbers  of  those  Britons  that  lived  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  West  Saxons,  so  far,  at  least,  as  to  recondle  them  to  the 
Catholic  usage  of  keeping  Easter.    Aldhelm  wrote  a  book  in 
commendation  of  virginity,  in  which  it  appears  he  was  not 
unacquainted  with  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  and  other  monu- 
ments of  ecd^iastical  learning ;  it  was  composed  in  prose  and 
heroic  verse ;  the  first  has  been  lately  printed  among  Bedels 
Opuscula.    He  wrote  several  other  things,  and  Bede  gives 
him  a  great  character  for  his  sufficiency,  both  in  the  belles 
Maimetbnr.  lettres  and  in  divinity.     Malmesbury  seconds  Bede,  and  makes 
tif.  inter      him  a  great  master  of  style,  and  that  he  understood  the  force 
^ript^,    and  propriety  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Saxon  languages,  to  a 
p.  3$9,  &c  great  exactness.     He  mentions  several  tracts  written  by  him 
relating  to  versification,  and  a  great  many  letters,  most  of 
which  were  lost  when  this  historian  wrote.    The  fame  of  his 
learning  and  devotion,  it  may  be,  somewhat  set  off  by  the 
advantage  of  his  quality,  made  pope  Sergius  desirous  to  see 
him,  and  give  him  an  invitation  to  Bome.    He  complied  with 
his  holiness^s  civility,  and  took  a  journey  to  Bome  before  his 
promotion  to  the  see  of  Sherbum ;  and  here,  amongst  other 
marks  of  esteem,  the  pope  exempted  his  abbey  of  Malmesbury 
Mai     b  r  ^"^  episcopal  jurisdiction,  concerning  which  privilege  I  shall 
ibid.  p.  352.'  say  nothing  further  at  present.    Forthere  succeeded  Aldhdm 
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in  his  bishopric,  was  very  well  skilled  in  the  learning  of  the    with: 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  was  living  when  Bede  wrote  his  ecclesias-  k.  o^Kent. 
tical  history.  jc^oHhc 

To  this  year  we  may  reckon  the  qoicd  of  Aine,  thou^  if  Northum- 

Wilfrid  was  present  at  it,  as  €k>dwin  observes  from  Brithwal-  « '*  ^ 

dus  Glasconieiisis,  it  mnst  be  in  the  beginning.     The  occasion  ^^J;  ^' 
of  the  council  was  this : — Egwin,  extracted  from  a  royal  fiunily,  ^^tsfnodo/ 
was  made  bishop  of  Worcester  about  the  year  693.    Not  long  Godwin  de 
after,  being  thrown  out  of  his  bishopric,  he  took  a  journey  ^y^^'  ^' 
to  Rome,  where  he  was  well  received,  and  sent  home,  as  it  ^gwio- 
may  be  supposed,  with  recommendations  from  that  see.    Soon 
after  his  arrival,  he  procured  a  grant  of  a  place  called  Evesham, 
in  Worcestershire,  built  a  monastery  upon  it,  and  took  a 
second  journey  to  Bome  to  get  it  fortified  with  new  privileges. 
And  here  succeeding  in  his  design,  he  returned  for  Britain, 
and  got  a  national  synod  convened. 

Berthwald,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  made  part  of  this 
council,  in  which  the  lands  granted  to  this  abbey  were  all 
confirmed,  and  Wilfrid  directed  to  consecrate  the  abbey 
church ;  upon  which  Egwin  furnished  the  house  with  Bene- 
dictine monks,  and  died  upon  the  twenty-ninth  of  December 
following. 

After  Wilfrid^s  death,  Acca,  a  priest  in  his  family,  suc-^i>*7io. 
ceeded  him  in  the  see  of  Hexham.    This  prelate,  as  Beie  eeetu  wu- 
informs  us,  ornamented  his  cathedral  to  a  great  degree  of-^^^^l^y 
l^eauty  and  nuignifioence,  famished  it  with  plate  and  holy  vest-  ^^?^\ 
Q^nts,  procured  a  large  collection  of  the  lives  of  the  saints,  and  c.  21.* 
^3EUide  a  noble  library  there,  consisting  chiefly  of  ecclesiastical 
ieaniing.     Bede  commends  him  further  for  an  able  divine, 
Vid  for  his  great  skill  in  church  music ;    that  he  sent  for 
A  considerable  master  in  this  science  out  of  Kent  to  instruct 
1^  choir ;  and  after  having  given  him  a  general  commendation, 
he  tells  us  he  had  his  education  under  that  most  holy  prelate 
Boss,  bishop  of  York ;  from  whence  he  removed  to  Wilfrid^s 
P&^nage,  and  attended  him  in  his  journey  to  Bome;  and 
here,  as  the  historian  adds,  he  improved  himself  in  several 
^gs  relating  to  ecclesiastical  usage  and  discipline,  which 
>t  UBS  impracticable  for  him  to  learn  in  his  own  country. 

From  this  last  passage  we  may  infer,  that  the  Roman  and 
^n^iah  Churches  were  not,  as  yet,  brought  to  a  perfect 
unifonnity  in  all  points. 
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BERTH-  The  next  remarkable  thing  which  comes  up,  is  the  oonndl 
A^p^Cut.  of  London,  in  which,  according  to  Bale  and  the  Magdebmgen- 
"^^f^^  ses,  the  worship  of  images  and  the  celibacy  of  priests  were 
TkepretmHi-  decreed.  But  the  authorities  they  produce  for  this  synod 
LowUm.  are  of  no  antiquity,  and  therefore  it  is  reasonably  eoongfa 
geufoenTs.  looked  upou  by  Baronius  and  Binius  as  a  romantic  relatioa. 
^^  Baronius  observes  rightly,  that,  had  there  been  any  soch 

724.  Mct.'  '  synod,  it  would  not  have  been  unmentioned  by  Bede. 
Concii.  However,  Urspergensis,  who  lived  in  the  thirteenth  oeDtmj, 

6^^^^™'  '^^  other  modem  historians,  report  that  Egwin,  being  elected 
to  the  see  of  Worcester,  had  an  immediate  direction  from 
Heaven  to  set  up  the  image  of  the  blessed  Virgin  in  his 
cathedral.     The  authority  of  this  order  being  disputed,  the 
controversy  was  at  last  brought  before  the  pope,  where  Egwin 
appears  upon  summons,  swears  the  truth  of  the  visran,  and 
had  others  to  support  him  in  his  testimony.     Upon  this,  Coo- 
stantine  sends  his  legate  Boniface  into  Britain,  who  convenes 
a  council  at  London,  in  which  there  was  a  canon  passed  to 
the  purpose  above-mentioned.    All  this  story  Baronius  and 
122.  Binius  look  upon  as  a  fiction.     Now,  though  diey  are  right  in 
the  main,  they  are  plainly  mistaken  in  the  ground  of  their 
conclusion ;  for,  to  disprove  the  matter  of  &ct,  they  sffim 
there  was  no  need  of  any  council  upon  such  an  oceasioii. 
Why  so !     Because,  as  they  argue,  the  worship  of  images  had 
been  the  practice  of  the  En^ish  Churches  ever  since  thdr 
B«de,  1. 1.    conversion  by  St.  Augustine  the  monk.     But  the  place  of 
vid^iupnu   ^'ode,  from  whence  they  draw  their  inference,  does  by  do 
uiDo  597.     means  come  up  to  their  point,  as  I  have  already  proved. 
BMsopii       That  Bede  went  no  farther  than  Gregory  the  Great  in  the 
^tm^oT  use  of  images,  is  evident  both  from  the  silence  of  his  histoiy 
Tempb  Sft-  ^^  ^^^  another  tract  of  his,  where,  pleading  for  the  lawfiil- 
lomonia,      ucss  of  them,  he  speaks  to  this  purpose :  ^*  If  it  was  kwfti 
'for  the  Jews  to  set  up  the  brazen  serpent,  why  may  we  not 
have  a  crucifix  before  us !     Such  a  representation  refrssbtf 
the  memory  of  our  Saviour^s  passion  and  miracles,  helps 
to  produce  pious  and  serviceable  thoughts,  and  informs  tk 
unlettered  in  the  Gospel  history.   And  if  Solomon  was  allowed 
to  support  his  bason  of  the  sea  with  twelve  brazen  ozeo,  wif 
may  not  a  painter  or  statuary  represent  the  Twelve  Apostles, 
both  in  their  persons  and  design,  and  give  us  part  of  the  Hofj 
Scripture,  as  it  were,  upon  marble  and  colours  T    Thus  Bede 
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stops  short  of  the  excess  of  adoration,  and  carries  the  use  no    ^^' 
further  than  instruction  and  memory.     But  this  argument  will  k.  of  Kent 
return  upon  the  history,  and  therefore  I  shall  say  little  more  K?^North- 
at  [M^esent ;  only  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe,  that  neither  umwiaad. 
the  charters  of  Genred  and  Ofla,  nor  that  of  Egwin,  bishop  of  K.  of  the 
Worcester,  take  any  notice  either  of  the  worship  or  introduc-    Suoat. 
tion  of  images.     Besides,  these  two  charters  seem  to  have  s^^^^ — ' 
been  the  contrivance  of  later  times,  and  have  some  marks  j^^'^^^- 
of  forgery  npon  them.    To  examine  them  in  a  line  or  two  211.' 
distinctly  : — in  the  charter  of  Cenred  and  Ofia,  this  latter 
prince  is  caUed  Gubemator,  or  king  of  the  East  Angles; 
whereas  it  is  evident  from   Bede,   Florence  of   Worcester,  Bede,  1. 5. 
Higden^s  Polychronicon,  and  others,  that  Offit  was  king  of  piomt. Wi- 
the East  Saxons  at  the  date  of.  this  charter ;  and  that  there  S"*?*  9^*^°* 

'  Pqlychron. 

was  no  king  of  the  East  Angles  of  this  name  till  the  year  of  1. 5.  p.  244. 
our  Lord  793,  in  which  Offa,  king  of  the  Mercians,  barbarously  Matth. 
imirdeTed  Ethelbert,  king  of  the  East  Angles,  and  seized  his  TnTGnr' 
dominions.     And  as  to  Egwin^s  charter,  not  to  mention  the  g^^  p 
difficulty  in  the  date,  which  runs  a.  d.  714,  in  which  Genred  lyXon. 
signs  in  the  royal  style,  though  it  is  plain  he  had  quitted  his  '  '^ 
donunions,  and  was  turned  monk  five  years  since;   not  to 
mention  this,  I  say,  the  charter  is  said  to  be  written  by  Berth- 
waU,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  at  the  pope^s  order,  with  the 
consent  of  all  the  princes  and  great  men  of  England.   And  yet, 
as  Sir  Henry  Spelman  observes,  these  princes  were  neither  con-  Speinum, 
vened,  nor  the  pretended  council  sitting,  nor  had  Berthwald  yd?i. 
ever  been  at  Bome,  as  the  charter  seems  to  suppose.  p*  ^^^'  ^^^ 

To  return  to  the  council  of  London,  which  is  said  to  have  J^^^!^^\ 
he&i  summoned  upon  the  credit  of  Egwin'^s  visions,  we  have  London  fur- 
another  mark  of  imposture  upon  the  story ;  for  here  Boniface  proved 
is  said  to  be  pope  Gonstantine^s  legate,  and  to  have  been 
despatched  into  Britain  to  summon  and  preside  in  the  council. 
Now  this  Boniface  must  be  the  same  with  Winfrid,  an  Eng- 
lishman, who  altered  his  name  to  Boniface,  was  afterwards 
srchbishop  of  Mentz,  and  successively  legate  to  Gregory  the 
Second  and  Third,  and  Zachary  the  Second.    This  Boniface, 
in  a  letter  of  his  to  Pope  Stephen,  after  having  excused  him- 
self for  not  being  more  early  in  his  address,  desires  his  lega- 
tine  character,  with  which  he  had  been  honoured  for  thirty-six 
years,  might  be  continued.    This  letter  to  Pope  Stephen  III.  f^JJ^  ^^ 
must  have  been  written  in  752,  if  not  two  years  after.     Now  «.  p.  r6A4. 
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BERTH-  take  it  at  the  earliest  date  ;  and  then  by  computation,  Boni* 
Abp.  Cant.  &ce^8  legatine  commiBsion  will  commenoe  in  the  year  716, 
'      ^^      '  which  was  after  the  death  of  pope  Constantine,  falls  in  with 
the  papacy  of  his  successor  Gregory  II.,  and  is  about  six  years 
after  the  time  assigned  for  the  pretended  council  at  London. 
st.Gttti-         A  few  years  forwards  will  bring  us  to  the  death  of  St. 
rader.    '    Guthlack,  who  being  the  first  Saxon  anchoret,  and  giving 
occasion  to  the  founding  the  monastery  of  Croyland,  it  will 
not  be  improper  to  say  something  of  him.     St.  Guthlack,  as 
Malmesbury  and  others  relate,  was  a  person  nobly  desc^ided. 
The  first  part  of  his  youth  was  spent  in  the  profession  of  arms ; 
and  here  he  managed  himself  with  unusual  tenderness  and 
humanity,  it  being  his  custom  to  return  the  enemy  the  third 
part  of  the  plunder  taken  from  them.     Having  been  a  soldier 
about  seven  years,  he  b^an  to  reflect  upon  the  insignificancy 
and   danger    of  secular    greatness.      This   thought   quickty 
brought  him  to  a  resolution  of  quitting  his  way  of  living. 
And  now,  taking  his  leave  of  his  fellow-soldiers,  who  by  the 
way  seemed  to  have  been  little  better  than  a  party  of  moss- 
Mat  West-  troopers,  he  retired  to  the  monastery  of  Bependon,  where  he  took 
Fio^^His-  ^®  tonsure  and  habit,  did  penance  for  his  former  misbehaviour, 
^^'  ^^'      and  submitted  to  the  discipline  and  austerities  of  the  place ; 
and  being  resolved  to  improve  in  his  mortification,  he  retired 
to  a  fenny  place  called  Croyland.    This  place,  it  seems,  was  so 
disturbed  with  apparitions,  that  no  mortal  would  venture  to 
live  in  it.    However,  St.  Guthlack^s  piety  and  courage  enabled 
him  to  stand  the  shock,  and  weather  out  the  storm,  though  he 
had  several  times  been  very  roughly  handled  by  these  qiecties. 
Ibid.  St.  Guthlack  at  last  grew  famous  for  his  manner  of  living, 

insomuch  that  one  Hebba,  a  bishop,  made  him  a  visit,  and 
ordained  him  priest.    Ethelbald,  likewise  of  the  blood-royal  of 
123.  the  kings  of  Mercia,  had  a  great  veneration  for  him.    This 
prince  being  of  an  ambitious  temper,  and  giving  umbrage  to 
king  Ceolred,  was  obliged  to  quit  the  country;  Geolred  not 
thinking  himself  safe,  pursued  him  from  place  to  place.     Ethd- 
bald  being  thus  distressed,  applies  to  St.  Guthlack,  represents 
his  case,  and  makes  him  his  confessor.     This  holy  man  fur- 
in^iphuB,   nished  him  with  good  advice,  admomshed  him  to  repent  and 
Mtor.  p.  .  pgfQpQ^  ^^^  gj^yg  jj£m  mi  assurance,  that  in  case  he  lived 

regularly,  and  like  a  Christian,  he  should  be  advanced  to  the 
crown  of  Mercia,  and  that  without  the  effusion  of  blood. 
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Ethelbald  was  mightOy  pleaaed  with  so  great  a  prospect,  and    with- 
promised,  when  the  prediction  was  made  good,  to  found  aK.ofxrat. 
mooaatery  there  in  honour  of  his  confessor^s  memory,  which  J^?J'\ 

-•'_  _  _  <■•      1  «^ii*«.,^'  «>«  North- 

was  afterwards  performed  accordingly.     St.  GhithJack,  after  he  amberiand. 

had  continued  fifteen  years  in  this  hermitage,  died  in  his  cell,   k.  oAiie 

and  left  the  reputation  of  an  extraordinary  saint.  Saxo^t 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord  716,  Osred,  king  of  Northumberland,  ^ — ^'T^ 
was  slain  by  a  conspiracy  of  his  kinsmen,  Genred  and  Osred.  ihS!  ^  ^ 
He  lived  a  licentious  life,  and  carried  his  disorders  so  far  as  ^,-^  q^ 
to  bfeak  through  the  privileges  of  religious  houses  and  debauch  <»*«*Ma^. 
the  nuns.    He  was  succeeded  by  Genred,  one  of  the  assassins,  smn^^' 

This  year,  one  Egbert,  a  celebrated  monk  in  priest^s  orders,  ^«ime^'(i« 
eame  from  Ireland  to  Hye,  or  lona,  and  persuaded  the  monks  pm  AosL 
there  to  admit  of  the  Roman  tonsure,  and  conform  to  the  7^'  liomh 
Oatholic  custom  of  keeping  Easter.     This  Egbert,  Bede  tells ^^^^' 
us,  was  an  Englishman,  though  not  the  same  with  him  that  ^ioman  eu*- 
afterwards  archbishop  of  York.    Bede  looks  upon  then^^^MhST 
these  Scots,  and  reconciling  them  to  the  Roman  ^^;^'^* 


castom,  as  a  blessing  upon  that  nation,  for  the  pains  they  had  Bede,  ibid. 
taken  in  ccmverting  the  English ;  whereas,  says  he,  the  Britons,  *^  ^^' 
who  refused  to  preach  Ghristiamty  to  the  Saxons,  continue 
still  in  their  ancient  errors,  and  perform  the  holy  solemnities 
in  a  manner  altogether  singular,  and  without  the  communion 
of  the  Church.  His  meaning  is,  they  stood  upon  their  ancient 
privileges,  and  refused  to  be  overruled  by  the  authority  of  the 
Roman  see. 

And  now  it  will  be  proper  to  mention  the  death  of  the  a.  d.  721. 
fiunous  John  of  Yoric,  commonly  called  John  of  Beverley.    To  ^np^ ^^ 
what  has  been  said  of  him  already,  I  shall  only  add,  that  after  ^^T^\ 
he  had  been  bishop  about  three-and-thirty  years,  and  perceived  PtmuI. 
his  age  sat  heavy  upon  him,  he  resigned  his  mitre,  with  the  ^^' 
consent  of  the  clergy,  and  made  his  chaplain,  Wilfrid  junior, 
his  successor.     He  spent  the  rest  of  his  time  in  his  monastery 
at  Beverley,  died  there  in  May,  721,  and  was  buried  in  the  ^•'J-  ^• 
ehurch-porch.    He  was  famous  for  working  miracles,  both  living  deinc.  ad 
and  dead.     Malmesbury,  Westminster,  and  Higden,  report  one  ML,netb.  de 
very  strange  thing,  which  continued  to  their  time,  and  was  ^^^•^^' 
shown  as  it  were  for  a  sight.    They  teO  us  that  the  people  of  1.3.^63. 
the  place  used  to  bring  bulls,  tb^  wildest  and  fiercest  they  wtl!tmintt. 
could  meet  with ;  these  unmanageable  creatures  they  used  to  ^^^ 
bfing  hampered  with  cords,  with  several  strong  men  to  drag  ^r%\,  721. 
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BERTH-  them  along,  who,  as  soon  as  thqr  entered  the  cfamdi-jaTd  in 

Abp.  Cant.  Beverley,  dropped  their  fierce  and  formidable  nature,  and  were 

^      "^ — '  as  tame  as  if  they  had  been  metamorphosed  into  sheq>.     And 

the  people  were  so  well  assured  of  their  inoflfensirenesB,  that 

they  used  to  turn  them  loose,  and  play  with  them. 

HTOiw!*         ^°  ^®  ^^SP^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^'  Withred,  king  of  Kent»  died. 
iMHf*/Kmi,  He  reigned  four-and-thirty  years  and  a  half,  and  was  soooeeded 

by  his  son  Edbert. 
Kii^  imaU  This  yosT  the  famous  charter  of  king  Ina,  to  the  monks  of 
a^Meyof  Glassenbury,  bears  date,  in  which  he  makes  a  ?ery  liberal  grant 
^j^f"^!^'  of  land  and  priTileires  to  this  house.  Malmesbufr  and  Sir 
GcaUt  Re-  Henry  Spelman  take  notice,  that  he  raised  this  abbey  out  of 
f  i^e^2l  rubbish,  and  ornamented  the  chapel  with  a  prodigious  deal  of 
^'di^'  plate.  The  charter  is  signed  by  Ina,  and  Etbelbui^  his  queen ; 
Toi.i.p.229.  by  Berth wald.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  by  Daniel  and 
Antiquiut/  Fordred,  or  Forthere,  bishops  of  Windiester  and  Sherbum. 
9|^°|j^  These  privileges  were  all  confirmed  by  the  pope,  some  of  the 
D.  909.  Inter  particulars  of  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  after- 

wards. 

Kit^ima        About  three  years  after,  Ina  retired  from  the  world,  and 

tk!^^^   turned  monk  at  Rome.    He  was  persuaded  at  last  to  this 

Mm  mTL-  >^^^Iuti<>i^  by  ^  queen,  Ethelburg.     This  princess  had  often 

M<uRom$,  endeavoured  to  disengage  the  king  from  a  secidar  life.     Ina 

promised  her  fair,  but  seemed  to  be  somewhat  slow  in  the 

execution.      Being  thus   di8iq>pointed,   she   resolved   to   try 

another  expedient,  and  see  if  she  could  work  upon  him  bj 

surprise.    One  of  the  king^s  palaces  in  the  country  was  richly 

furnished,  to  receive  him  in  his  progress.   Here  the  king,  having 

stayed  some  time,  removed  his  court. 

About  a  day  after  he  went  off,  the  queen  ordered  one  of  her 
servants  to  make  it  unsightly  and  offensive,  by  throwing  horae- 
dung  and  rubbish  into  the  rooms  of  state,  and  to  bring  a  sow 
with  her  litter  into  the  bedchamber.  When  the  king  was 
gone  about  a  mile  or  two  from  the  house,  the  queen  desired 
him  to  return  back,  making  him  believe  it  would  be  very  dan- 
gerous to  do  otherwise.  The  king  complied;  but  when  he 
came  to  the  house,  he  was  much  surprised  to  see  a  magnificent 
palace  turned  into  a  hog-sty  so  very  quickly.  Upon  this,  the 
queen,  thinking  she  had  an  opportunity  to  make  her  advice 
work,  accosts  the  king  in  this  manner:  "Sir,^^  says  she* 
*^  where  is  all  the  expense  and  curiosity   of  your  palace ! 
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Where  are  your  rich  bangingg  and  massy  plate!    What  is  ethet^ 
beeome  of  the  luxurious  entertainment  of  your  table !    Where   x.^f  £• 
are  the  parssites  and  trencher-flies  that  used  to  be  so  busy  in  ^q^P*- 
these  rooms!    Alas!  these  amusements  are  all  nothing  but    wulf, 
amoke  and  vapour.    The  face  of  things  is  strangely  changed,  Northnm^ 
and  the  late  scene  of  pomp  and  luxury  is  all  shut  up ;  and,   ^'^^i;^ 
whksh  IS  worse,  the  remaining  tinsel  and  pageantry  of  your  ardus, 
fltatioii  wiD  quickly  disappear  in  the  same  manner.     Sir,  (says      West'^ 
she,)  pray  consider  how  soon  a  pampered  carcase  will  fail  us,  £obbr't 
and  sink  to  putrefaction ;  and  the  more  we  gorge  and  indulge,  K.  of  Kent 
the  Caster  we  shall  drop  into  decay,  and  then  mighty  men  will  124. 
be  migfatfly  tormented.^    This  stratagem  prevailed  upon  the  a.  d.  728. 
king,  made  him  throw  up  the  government,  and  retire  to  a  cell 
at  Borne.    And  here  his  modesty  was  such,  that  he  entered 
the  city  incognito,  took  the  tonsure,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  qS2||™^L^ 
time  in  the  habit  of  a  private  monk.     This  turn  of  life  was  the  A^iorTi.  i. 
more  remarkable,  considering  Ina  was  of  a  martial  and  enter-  Maimmbor. 
prising  temper,  and  had  been  prosperous  in  the  course  of  his  chro^iog. 
gDvemment.     He  was  succeeded  by  his  kinsman  Ethelardus.    ^^con. 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord  7t31,  Beiihwald,  archbishop  of  a.  d.  731. 
Canterbury,  died  January  9th,  after  having  sat  thirty-seven  BeHkwaid, 
years  and  a  half.    The  vacancy  was  quickly  filled ;  for  in  June  o^l^^wf^ 
following,  Tatwine,  a  Mercian  monk,  in  priest^s  orders,  was 
conaeerated  in  his  stead,  by  Daniel,  bidiop  of  Winchester, 
Ingwald,  bishop  of  London,  Aldwin,  bishop  of  Lichfield,  and 
Adolph  of  Rochester.   Tatwine  was  a  very  considerable  divine, 
and  a  person  of  great  probity  and  prudence.    And  here,  not- 
withstanding the  regard  paid  by  the  see  of  Oanteriiury  to 
that  of  Borne,  Tatwine  made  no  difficulty  to  govern  his  see, 
and  exercise  his  metropolitical  functions  two  years  before  he 
received  his  pall  from  the  pope ;  for  this  distinction  was  sent  ch^M{!!l|. 
him  no  sooner  than  the  year  733.  Smlod. 

And  now  Bede,  in  the  close  of  his  history,  gives  in  a  list  of 
the  Fwglifth  bishops,  which  it  may  not  be  unserviceable  to  tran* 
scribe,  because  a  view  of  this  kind  will  help  us  to  form  an  idea 
of  the  progress  of  Ghristianity,  and  the  condition  of  the  Church 
within  the  Saxon  Heptarchy. 

To  hefpn.    Tatwine  and  Aldulf  governed  the  sees  of  Canter- 
bury and  Rochester;  Ingwald  held  the  see  of  London,  and 
the  only  prelate  within  the  kingdom  of  the  East  Saxons ; 

VOL.  T.  u 
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TAT.     Ealdbert  and  Hadulac  governed  the  sees  of  Donwidi,  and 

A^plcut.  Helmam  in  the  country  of  the  East  Angles;  Danid  m 

' ^ — '  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  Forihere  <rf  Sherbarn,  in  the  West 

Saxon  kingdom. 

To  proceed  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Mennans.  AUwm  «ib 
bishop  of  Lichfield,  and  it  may  be  of  Leicester  too ;  Wabtod 

Htffdeo,  was  bishop  of  Hereford ;  Wilfrid  the  third,  as  Higden  caDs 
^  ^^  "'  him,  of  Worcester ;  and  Cynebert,  of  Sydnacester,  or  lindsey. 
The  kingdom  of  the  South  Saxons,  Bede  tells  ns,  had  been 
some  years  unfurnished  with  a  prehte,  and  was  taken  am  of 
by  the  bishop  of  Winchester.  All  these  southern  coontics,  a» 
far  as  the  Humber,  as  the  historian  acquaints  us,  were  uoder 
the  jurisdiction  of  Ethelbald,  king  of  the  Mercians ;  that  es 

c.  24.*  '  *  the  other  princes  were  homagers  to  him.  The  kiDgdom  of 
Northumberland  had  four  bishoprics.  Wilfrid,  junior,  or  the 
second,  was  bishop  of  York,  Ethelwald  of  Holy  Island,  Aoca  of 
Hagulstad,  or  Hexham,  and  Pethelm  had  Withers,  or  Can- 
dida Casa,  where  he  was  the  first  bishop,  the  place  beii^  bteijr 

Ibid.  erected  into  a  cathedral. 

At  this  time  the  kingdom  of  Northumberland  was  nndis- 
turbed  by  the  neighbourhood  of  the  northern  nations.  The 
Picts  had  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  English,  and  those 
dans  of  the  Scots  who  dwelt  in  Britain  kept  quiet  within  their 
own  frontiers,  and  attempted  nothing  upon  the  NorthoiDbmos. 

Ibid.  As  for  the  Britons,  they  stood  off  from  friendly  coRespond- 

enccy  hated  the  English  upon  the  score  of  an  old  quarrel,  aod 
refused  to  conform  to  the  Catholic  usage  of  keeping  Easter. 
Howeyer,  Bede  seems  to  think  they  suffered  for  their  oh8t^ 
nacy,  even  in  their  civil  liberties ;  for  though  a  part  of  that 
nation  maintained  their  ground,  and  preserved  tbemsehes 
independent,  yet  some  of  them  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the 
English;   he  means  part  of  Devonshire  and  GonmBy  ^bo 

Ibid.  were  forced  to  submit  to  the  West  Saxons.    And  now,  jost 

at  the  conclusion,  the  historian  informs  us,  that  the  Northiun- 
brians  enjoying  a  profound  peace,  and  having  no  apprehensioa 
of  disturbance  from  their  neighbours,  were  stronj^y  aftcted 
with  a  monastic  life,  and  chose  rather  to  qualify  theooselvesfor 
a  cell  than  to  make  a  campaign.  This  retired  fancy,  it  ^eaos, 
had  spread  very  much  among  the  nobility,  as  well  as  those  w 

Ibid.  private  condition.     What  this  will  come  to,  says  Bede,  the 
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next  age  will  be  better  able  to  discover.  By  this  reflection,  ethel- 
we  may  conclude  be  thought  the  monastic  inclination  ran  K.^f  ule 
flomewhat  too  high.  ^eoi"' 

And  that  he  believed  the  monasteries,  unless  their  numbers    wulf, 
and  regulations  were  taken  care  of,  might  prove  disserviceable  Nonhum. 
both  to  Church  and  State,  appears  by  his  letter  to  Egbert,    ETHRr^ 
bishop  of  York,  which  was  written  some  few  years  after  his   ardus. 
Ecclesiastical  History.  Weat  ^ 

In  this  letter,  amongst  other  heads  of  advice,  he  recommends  £^3£rV 
the  finishing  St.  Oregory^s  model,  to  this  prelate ;  by  virtue  K.  of  Kent. 
of  which,  York  was  to  have  been  a  metropolis  with  twelve  Bedis  ad- 
suffragans.    He  insists  upon  coming  up  to  this  plan  the  rather,  ^^^rn^'^ 
because  in  some  woody  and  almost  unpassable  parts  of  the  womuunet, 
country  there  were  seldom  any  bishops  came  either  to  confirm, 
or  any  priests  to  instruct  the  people.     And  therefore  he  is  of 
opinion,  the  erecting  new  sees  would  be  a  great  service  to  the 
Church.     For  this  purpose  he  suggests  the  expedient  of  a 
synod,  to  form  the  project  and  adjust  the  measures :  and  that 
an  order  of  court  should  be  procured  to  pitch  upon  some  mo- 
nastery, and  turn  it  into  a  bishop'^s  see.    And  to  prevent  oppo- 
sition from  the  religious  of  that  house,  they  should  be  softened 
with  some  concessions,  and  allowed  to  choose  the  bishop  out 
of  their  own  society ;  and  that  the  joint  government  of  the 
monastery  and  diocese  should  be  put  into  his  hands.     And  if  j  25. 
the  altering  the  property  of  the  house  should  make  the  increas-  Ep»t.  b^J* 
ing  of  the  revenues  necessary,  he  telk  him,  there  are  monas-  Autint. 
teries  enough  that  ought  to  spare  part  of  their  estates  for  such 
uses,'  and  therefore  he  thinks  it  reasonable,  that  some  of  their 
lands  should  be  taken  from  them  and  laid  to  the  bishopric ; 
especially,  since  many  of  them  faU  short  of  the  rules  of  their 
institution.    And  since  it  is  commonly  said,  that  several  of 
these  places  are  neither  serviceable  to  God  nor  the  common- 
weaHh,  because  neither  the  exercises  of  piety  and  discipline  are 
practised  nor  the  estates  possessed  by  men  in  a  condition  to 
defend  the  country;  therefore,  if  these  houses  were  some  of Bede.ibid. 
them  turned  into  bishoprics,  it  would  be  a  seasonable  provision 
for  the  Church,  and  prove  a  very  commendable  alteration. 
And  a  little  after,  he  entreats  Egbert  to  use  his  interest  with 
king  Ceolwulf  to  reverse  the  charters  of  former  kings,  for  the 
purposes  above  mentioned:   for  it  has  sometimes  happened, 
that  the  piety  of  princes  has  been  over-lavish  and  directed 

u2 
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TAT.     amiss.    He  complains  fiiiiber,  that  the  nionaHif.rica  noe  fi«- 
AbfxCut.  quently  filled  with  people  of  misoitable  practieeB:  that  tihe 
"^  country  seemed  overstocked  with  these  fonndatioiia :  that  thoe 
were  scarcely  estates  enough  left  for  the  huty  of  oonditioii:  and 
that  if  this  humour  increased,  the  country  would  grow  tfisfiiF- 
nished  of  troops  to  defend  their  firontiers.    He  mentkna  another 
abuse  crept  in,  of  a  higher  nature :  that  some  persons  cl  quEty 
of  the  laity,  who  had  neither  fan<7  nor  experienee  for  this  mj 
of  living,  used  to  purchase  some  of  the  crown  lands  mider  the 
pretence  of  founding  a  monastery ;  and  thai  get  a  diarter  of 
privil^nes,  signed  by  the  king,  the  bkhops,  and  other  great 
men  in  Chiurch  and  State;   that  by  these  expedients  ther 
worked  up  a  great  estate  and  made  themadves  lords  of  serenl 
villages :  and  thus  getting  dischai^ged  from  the  service  of  the 
commonwealth,  they  retired  for  liberty,  took  the  range  of  their 
fimcy,  seized  the  character  of  abbots,  and  governed  the  moiiks^ 
without  any  title  to  such  an  authority :   and,  vriiich  is  stiD 
more  irregular,  they  sometimes  do  not  stock  these  places  with 
religious  properly  so  called,  but  rake  together  a  company  of 
strolling  monks,  expelled  for  their  misbehaviour;  and  some- 
times they  persuade  their  own  retinue  to  take  the  tonsure,  and 
promise  a  monastic  obedience :   and  having  furnished  their 
religious  houses  with  such  ill-chosen  company,  they  Hve  a  life 
perfectly  secular  under  a  monastic  character;   bring  their 
wives  into  the  monasteries,  and  are  husbands  and  abbots  at 
the  same  time. 

Thus  for  about  thirty  years,  ever  since  the  death  of  Idog 
AUiid,  the  country  has  run  riot  in  this  manner:  isaomwii 
that  there  are  very  few  of  the  lord  lieutenants  or  govonorB  of 
towns,  who  have  not  seized  the  religious  jurisdiction  ot » 
monastery,  and  put  their  ladies  in  the  same  post  of  guOt,  bj 
making  them  abbesses,  without  pasnng  through  those  s^p^ 
of  discipline  and  retirement  that  should  qualify  them  for  it 
And  as  ill  customs  are  apt  to  spread,  the  king'^s  menial  aerruats 
have  taken  up  the  same  fashion.     And  thus  we  find  a  great 
many  inconsistent  offices  and  titles  incoiporated,  the  same  pe^ 
sons  are  abbots  and  ministers  of  state,  and  the  court  and 
cloister  are  unsuitably  tacked  together :  and  men  are  tnssted 
with  the  government  of  religious  houses  before  they  have  prac- 
tised any  part  of  the  obedience  belonging  to  them.    To  atop  tfce 
growth  of  this  disorder,  Bede  advises  the  convening  of  a  synod; 
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that  •  vintation  mielit  be  set  on  foot,  and  all  such  imqnalified  bthel- 
persons  thrown  out  of  their  usurpation*  In  short,  he  puts  the  k.  of  the 
bidhop  in  mind,  that  it  is  part  of  the  episcopal  office  to  inspect  oeo^' 
the  monasteries  of  his  diocese ;  to  reform  what  is  amiss  both  wulf, 
in  head  and  members,  and  not  to  suffer  a  breach  of  the  rules  of  Nonham- 
the  institution.  '*  It  is  your  province,*^  says  he,  **  to  take  care  ETHmi- 
that  the  devil  does  not  get  the  ascendant  in  places  consecrated  -^^^^^ 
to  God  Ahnighty;  that  we  may  not  have  discord  instead  of  West 
quietness,  and  libertinism  instead  of  sobriety.'"  edb^t 

The  satire  and  declamation  in  this  epistle  show  the  pious K^^^^fKent. 
zeal  and  integrity  of  the  author;  who,  notwithstanding  he 
was  bred  a  monk,  wrote  this  letter  in  a  monastery,  and  had  so 
great  a  veneration  for  the  institution,  was  so  impartial  as  not 
to  dissemble  the  miscarriages  crept  into  that  state.  But  then 
he  presses  no  further  than  reformation,  and  bringing  things  up 
to  their  first  design.  It  is  true,  he  is  willing  part  of  the  reve- 
nues of  some  of  them  might  be  laid  to  the  bishops^  sees :  this 
he  looked  upon  as  no  misapplication,  but  an  improvement  of 
the  rdigious  use^  and  a  greater  service  to  the  Ohurch. 

This  letter  of  Bedels  was  written,  as  we  have  seen,  thirty  a.  d.  7S5. 
yean  after  king  Alfrid'^s  death,  which  brings  it  to  the  year  735 
or  736,  in  which  the  author  died.     He  was  very  ill  when  he  Bede,  Epht. 
wrote  it,  otherwise  he  had  made  bishop  Egbert  a  visit,  and  dis-  p.  St^^ 
coursed  with  him  upon  the  subject  of  the  letter.  It  is  plain  there- 
fore, that  this  epistle  was  written  but  a  little  before  his  death, 
which  is  the  reason  we  find  it  omitted  in  the  catalogue  of  his 
works  at  the  end  of  his  Ecclesiastical  History. 

There  is  one  thing  more  in  this  letter,  which  must  not  be 
foigolten,  and  that  is,  he  reminds  Egbert  that  the  discipline 
and  reformation  of  monasteries  belonged  to  no  secular  jurisdic- 
tion, but  only  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese ;  unless  the  monks  » J  .,. . 
had  been  guilty  of  any  cnme  against  the  state.  For  this  rea-  h  263. 
son  he  t^  the  bishop,  it  is  his  business  to  inquire  carefully 
into  the  behaviour  of  these  places,  and  correct  what  he  found 


From  hence  we  may  conclude,  that  the  monasteries  were 
pttt  of  the  care  of  the  diocese,  and  not  wrested  out  of  the 
bishop^s  jurisdiction  by  papal  exemptions.  1 26. 

And  now  Bedels  life,  ending  with  his  letter,  it  will  be  season-  sede'i  d$aih 
«Ue  to  say  something  of  him.      This  historian  was  bom^JJJ^^ 
A.  o.  673,  in  the  precincts  of  the  monastery  of  Jarrow,  not  far 
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TAT-     from  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne,  within  the  biabopric  of  DoiIiud. 
Abp.  Cut.  He  was  sent  to  this  abbey  in  his  childhood,  where  he  eontixmed 
"^ — ^ — *  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  and  made  a  great  proficiency  in 
almost  all  parts  of  learning ;  for  which  he  was  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  his  age.     He  spent  his  whole  time  in  stady  aod 
devotion,  wrote  a  great  many  tracts,  which  are  printed  in  eigbt 
^dT^ilS'  ^™^  besides  his  Opnscula:  his  last  tract  is  said  to  be  the 
inter  15.      translation  of  St.  John^s  Gospel  into  English ;  the  last  sentence 
"^^^''      was  finished  when  he  was  just  expiring.  Malmesbury  gives  him 
an  extraordinary  character ;  and  says,  it  is  much  easier  to  ad- 
mire him  in  thought,  than  give  him  his  desert  in  expiessioa. 
How  great  his  reputation  was  in  foreign  countries,  may  be 
collected  by  the  pope^^s  letter  to  his  abbot  Geolfirid,  to  send  him 
^\^Tvi^,  ^  ^Qie-  Mahnesbury,  after  having  given  him  an  extraordinaiy 
Am^i.  I.  ].    commendation  for  his  piety  and  learning,  laments  the  loss  of 
his  industry  and  abilities  in  the  ages  foUowing.     He  tells  as, 
that  history  slept,  and  all  notice  of  public  transactions  were  io 
a  manner  buried,  since  his  time.   The  English,  as  he  oompkins, 
grew  slothful  and  unlettered,  and  took  no  care  to  come  up  to 
the  sense  and  figure  of  their  predecessors :  and  thus  the  in- 
clination  of  posterity  grew  cooler  and  cooler  for  improv^neot, 
ibid.  p.  13. '  till  they  dwindled  at  last  to  a  remarkable  ignorance.    His 
Ware^  inter  death  is  reckoned  to  the  year  735,  by  Sir  James  Ware,  though 
S&ni^n^  some  others  will  have  him  live  a  year  longer.     He  was  buried 
^t.  ibid,  and  in  the  monastcfy  of  Jarrow,  fix>m  whence  his  corpse  was  afte^ 
Kccies.Hitt.  wards  removed  to  Durham,  and  put  in  the  same  coffin  with 
^*"'-  ®-       St.  Cuthbert's. 

A.  D.  736.  Archbishop  Tatwine  died  the  same  year,  and  was  succeeded 
IcSt^n^^l  Nothelm,  who  received  his  pall  at  Rome,  and  was  conae- 
Nutkeim.  crated  by  Gregory  III. ;  and  after  having  sat  five  years,  died 
in  October  741.  This  Nothelm  had  been  formerly  a  priest  of 
the  diocese  of  London,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  penoo 
Bedc,  Pn».  mentioned  by  Bede  in  his  preface  to  king  Oeolwulf,  where  he 
des.  Hist  iufomis  tlus  princCj  that  Nothelmus  procured  him  the  reconb 
dl  o^*"'  ^^  ^^^  progress  and  settlement  of  Christianity  in  the  kingdom 
Pontif.  1. 1.  of  Kent ;  and  afterwards,  going  to  Rome,  transcribed  seFenI 
^'  letters  out  of  the  pope^s  register,  and  gave  them  to  that  his- 

torian. 
A.  D.  742.         Upon  the  death  of  this  prelate,  Guthbert,  descended  fifom  a 
noble  English  family,  was  translated  from  the  see  of  HerefonI 
to  that  of  Canterbury,  in  the  year  742. 
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To  go  a  little  back  and  settle  the  chronology  of  the  state,   ethel- 
Id  the  year  738,  Ceolwulf,  kmg  of  the  Northfimbrians,  resigned    K.^f  u!; 
his  crown  to  his  cousin-gennan  Eadbert,  brother  to  archbishop   ^^'T'^ 
Egbert,  and  took  the  monastic  habit  in  the  abbey  of  Holy    bert, 
Island,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  great  piety  Nonhum- 
and  devotion.    Three  years  after,  Ethekrd,  king  of  the  West    q^^, 
Saxons,  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Guthred,  who  held  the     REI>. 
government  seventeen  years,  and  had  a  very  sharp  contest  in      wc»t  ^ 
the  field  with  Ethelbald,  king  of  the  Mercians.  edbert. 

About  this  time  the  Saxons  were  grown  very  licentious,  k.  of  Kent. 
d^enerated  into  luxury,  intemperance,  and  almost  all  manner  M^esbur. 
of  disorder.    It  seems  their  dissolution  of  manners  was  such,  Mdinesb.de 
as  made  them  remarkable  in  foreign  countries.      Boniface,  ^^^u  R«g- 
archbishop  of  Mentz,  their  countryman,  was  Ghristianly  con-  c.  3.  p.  12^ 
cemed  for  them,  and  attempted  their  recovery ;  and  finding  smn!  ^ 
this  liberty  took  its  rise  from  the  disorders  of  the  court,  he  ^^^^ 
writes  a  letter  to  Ethelbald,  king  of  the  Mercians,  to  persuade  EtMbaid. 
him  to  a  reformation ;  which  being  remarkable  in  several  par- 
ticulars, I  shall  give  the  reader  part  of  it.    The  letter  runs 
in  the  name  of  Boniface  and  several  other  bishops  who  met 
together  in  a  synod  at  Mentz.      In  the  banning  of  their  a.  d.  745. 
address,  they  acquaint  the  king  how  much  they  were  touched 
with  his  interest,  and  how  sorry  they  were  to  hear  him  under 
any  disadvantages,  either  with  relation  to  this  world  or  the 
next.     From  hence  they  fall  to  a  comniendation  of  him  for  his 
great  charity  and  care  of  the  indigent ;  for  the  vigour  of  his 
administration,  and  the  impartiality  of  his  justice ;  for  prose- 
cuting theft,  discountenancing  perjury  and  rapine,  and  taking 
the  widows  and  the  poor  under  his  protection ;  for  securing 
the  peace,  and  guarding  the  property  of  his  subjects :  but  then 
they  teU  him,  how  extremely  troubled  they  were  to  hear,  he  failed 
in  point  of  sobriety,  and  the  measures  of  a  conscientious  con- 
duct.   And  to  draw  their  charge  to  particulars ;  they  let  him 
know,  they  are  certainly  informed,  that  his  majesty  was  never 
engaged  in  lawful  matrimony ;  a  condition  settled  in  paradise 
by  God  Almighty,  to  secure  the  virtue  and  regularity  of  man- 
kind :  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  advised  by  St.  Paul,  in  his 
first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians.    However,  if  he  made  choice  1  <^or-  vii.2. 
of  celibacy  upon  the  score  of  discipline  and  religion,  they  rather 
commend  him  for  his  resolution.    But,  alas  !  as  they  go  on, 
this  was  none  of  his  case ;  for  he  lay  under  the  public  scandal 
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CUTH-  of  a  licentious  life,  gave  the  rans  to  his  appetite,  and  tanUied 
Abp.  Cut.  ^®  g^^  of  his  government  by  the  insobriety  of  his  pnctioe. 
^' — "^ — '  This,  they  inform  him,  was  not  only  a  flaming  impie^  before 
God,  but  likewise  a  great  blemish  upon  his  reputation.  They 
proceed  to  complain,  that  he  was  not  only  gnilty  of  oommon 
Ibmicaticm  and  adultery,  which  was  sufficient  to  sink  him  m 
the  other  world ;  but  that  he  had  gone  the  last  lengths  of  dis- 
order, broke  through  the  privil^e  of  xdigioos  houses,  and 


]27.  honoured  those  who  had  vowed  single  life,  and  cooseented 
themselves  more  particularly  to  the  service  of  God  Ahmgbty. 
Here  they  dilate  a  little  upon  the  guilt,  and  show  the  heinouft- 
nees  of  the  sin :  and  for  a  general  dissuasive,  they  put  bim  in 
mind,  that  the  bodies  of  Christians  are  the  temple  of  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  and  "  that  neither  fornicators  nor  adalterers  cut  in- 
1  Cor.  ri.     herit  the  kingdom  of  God.***    A  little  after,  they  conjure  him 
by  all  that  is  sacred  and  serious,  to  set  upon  a  ^eedy  reforau^ 
tion,  and  consider  that  by  luxury  and  debauching,  a  man  forfats 
his  dignity  as  well  as  his  soul ;  degrades  himself  from  the  pii- 
vilege  of  his  nature,  and  transforms  the  image  of  God  into  tbt 
of  the  devil.    They  give  him  to  understand,  that  it  was  the 
bounty  of  GK>d,  and  not  his  own  merits,  that  raised  him  to  the 
royal  station ;  that  it  would  be  more  than  ordinary  ingmtitiide 
for  a  person  so  particularly  favoured,  to  renounce  the  houoor 
of  God^s  service,  and  engage  himself  a  vassal  to  the  kii^gdoa 
of  darkness.     They  teQ  him,  that  this  licentious  indnlgenee 
was  condemned  by  the  very  heathens ;  that  pagan  virtue,  and 
natural  conscience,  had  all  along  declared  against  these  sallieB; 
that  those  who  never  heard  of  Christianity,  were  true  to  the 
engagements  of  marriage,  and  published  adultery  and  foniica- 
tion :  for  amongst  the  old  Saxons,  if  a  maid  happens  to  kee 
her  virtue,  and  dishonour  her  family ;  or  if  a  married  womaa  is 
convicted  of  adultery,  they  sometimes  force  them  to  be  tfaerr 
own  executioners  and  strangle  themselves :  and  then  buinnig 
the  corpse,  they  hang  up  the  whoremaster  over  it.     Sovoe&DU 
they  call  a  company  of  women  together,  who,  stripping  the 
guilty  person  to  the  waist,  scourge  her  through  the  vilbg&>i 
prick  her  with  their  bodkins,  and  pursue  her  in  this  maoner 
with  torture  and  infamy,  till  she  is  either  deqMitched,  or  very 
near  it.    Since  ''  therefore  the  Gentiles,  who  are  not  under  the 
instructions  of  the  kw  of  God,  do,  by  nature,  the  things  eat- 
tained  in  the  law,  and  show  the  woric  of  the  law  written  in  thdr 
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h^srta^^  whit  a  deplorable  prevarieatioD  nmst  it  be^  for  a  man  ethbl- 
tliat  lives  in  the  light  of  revelation,  and  has  all  the  advantages   ^^f'^; 
of  CbrisUanity,  if  such  a  person  sufiers  himself  to  be  overborne  ^^?^' 
by  tbe  importunities  of  youth  and  pleasure ;  if  he  takes  his  full    bert, 
rmoge  in  vice,  and  denies  himself  in  no  instance  of  infamy !  Northnm- 

They  proceed  to  press  him  upon  recollection,  and  suggest    ^^Sh 
that  it  is  now  hi^  time  to  disengage  himself  from  the  servi-     RED, 
tode  of  the  devil ;  to  reform  his  practice,  and  recover  himself,      wLt* * 
and  not  persevere  in  so  destructive  a  course.    They  desve  him  Egbert 
to  compassionate  the  case  of  his  subjects,  and  not  destroy  k.  of  Kent 
them  by  the  infection  of  his  example ;  for  the  immorality  of  a 
prince  »  a  dangerous  mischief,  and  &tal  in  the  influence. 
They  put  him  in  mind  that  everybody  roust  answer  for  the 
iU  eflbcts  of  his  own  precedent,  and  that  our  punishment  will 
rise  in  proportion  to  what  others  sufler  by  us.    And  therefore, 
if  the  English  are  so  scandalous  as  they  are  generally  reported, 
if  they  contemn  the  lawful  engagements  of  marriage,  run  into 
aO  the  excesses  of  riot  and  debauch,  almost  to  the  liberties  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  their  prince  will  be  in  a  great  measure 
accountable  for  it.    Besides,  what  can  be  expected  from  such 
infiunous  correspondence,  but  an  ignoble  and  degenerous  off- 
spring !    This  is  the  way  to  make  vice  immortal,  and  infect  the 
ages  to  come;  to  make  wickedness  universal,  and  sink  the 
people  to  the  last  degree  of  wretchedness  and  insignificancy : 
at  this  rate,  they  will  neither  have  conscience,  honour,  nor 
conrage  in  them  long  together;   they  will  be  apt  to  turn 
knaves  and  traitors  at  home,  and  cowards  in  the  field  against 
the  enemy ;  and,  in  short,  grow  despicable  both  to  Ood  and 
man,  and  not  have  so  much  as  one  valuable  quality  remaining. 
Thus  the  Spaniards,  Burgundians,  and  inhabitants  of  Pro- 
vence, giving  themselves  up  to  a  licentious  course,  and  growing 
worse  upon  the  progress,  were  at  last  sunk  almost  into  pagan 
ignorance,  and  delivered  to  the  barbarity  of  the  Saracens. 
Bettdes,  debauchery  is  often   attended  with   another  fatal 
mischief:  for  those  disorderiy  women,  to  screen  themselves 
from  shame,  are  apt  to  procure  abortion,  and  add  murder  to 
their  other  wickedness. 

The  remonstrance  proceeds  to  charge  the  king  upon  another 
article;  that  he  had  invaded  the  property,  and  seized  the 
eflects  of  the  Church.  And  here  the  bishops  set  forth  the 
crime  with  aU  the  plainness  imaginable :  they  tell  the  king, 
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CUTH-    that  the  robbing  of  Qod  is  the  most  provoking  instance  of  io- 
Ab^'cut.  justice ;  that  Geohred,  king  of  the  Mercians,  and  O^red,  king 
' — ^' — '  of  the  Northumbrians,  had  been  pursued  by  the  Divine  venge> 
ance,  and  remarkably  punished  upon  this  aoore.     Thej  trat 
him  all  along  in  the  style  of  son,  though  not  foigetling  his 
dignity  in  other  expressions.    And  in  the  doee  of  the  letter, 
after  having  put  him  in  mind  of  the  shortness  of  life,  the  in- 
stability of  human  greatness,  and  the  dismal  consequenoe  of 
preferring  appetite  to  conscience,  and  pleasure  to  prohitj, 
they  entreat  him  not  to  slight  the  admonitions  of  his  g^iostlf 
Baron.        fathers,  who  dealt  thus  plainly  with  him,  to  dischaige  their 
MiamLb.'de  cousciencc,  and  do  him  service ;  for  nothing  can  be  more  for 
Ao*  1*1^'  ^^^  interest  of  a  good  prince  than  to  reform  upon  advice,  and 
c.  4. '  '       guard  his  practice  for  the  future. 

To  make  the  contents  of  this  letter  pass  the  better,  Boni- 
face ordered  another  short  one  to  be  delivered  to  him  first, 
together  with  a  present  of  a  goshawk,  a  cask  of  falcons,  and 
some  other  curiosities.  He  likewise  wrote  a  letter  to  Heres- 
frid,  a  priest,  who  officiated  in  the  king^s  court ;  and  desired 
him  to  translate  their  letter  to  king  Ethelbald  in  the  same 
order  and  form  in  which  it  was  written.  He  told  U&edni 
that  the  other  bishops  and  himself  put  him  upon  this  office, 
128.  because  they  were  informed  he  was  a  perscm  of  a  bold 
honesty,  feared  nothing  but  God,  and  was  not  apt  to  be  oTe^ 
set  with  the  grandeur  of  a  court.  And  besides  thafty  the  kiog 
had  a  particular  regard  for  him,  and  took  his  reproofe  patieotlj 
enough,  when  seasonably  applied. 

This  letter,  we  may  observe,  is  written  with  great  plainness 
and  freedom.  They  go  honestly  to  the  bottom  of  the  case,  and 
represent  the  king^s  miscarriages  to  him  without  any  thiog  of 
softening  or  palliation.  Indeed,  when  princes  are  not  put  in 
mind  of  their  failings,  and  dealt  with  thus  sincerely,  their  coi>- 
dition  is  most  lamentable.  The  liberties  of  th^  educatioD, 
the  flattery  of  their  courtiers,  and  the  extent  of  their  power, 
are  all  snares  to  virtue,  and  circumstances  of  danger:  and 
therefore,  unless  they  have  somebody  to  refresh  their  con- 
science, and  put  them  in  mind  of  the  consequences  of  a  sen- 
sual liberty,  their  crown  is  a  misfortune  to  them ;  and  thej 
seem  to  come  into  the  world  upon  the  greatest  disadvantages 
of  all  men  living. 
This  letter  of  Archbishop  Boniface  being  seconded,  as  it  is 
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most  Iikdy,  by  some  others  of  the  English  deigy,  had  a  good  etiiel- 
eftct  upon  the  king,  as  we  have  reason  to  conclude  by  some  K.^f'uio 
of  his  charteFB,  which  I  shall  mention  afterwards.  ^e  ad^' 

And  now  Bonifaoe^s  letter  to  Cuthbert,  archbishop  of  Can-    bbrt, 
terboiy,  must,  some  of  it,  be  laid  before  the  reader.     It  was  Northum- 
writteo  just  at  the  dose  of  a  synod  at  Augsburg,  where  Boni-    ^uth. 
fibce  presided.     And  being  desirous  the  English  should  con-     RED, 
form  to  the  model  of  the  Augustine  synod,  he  sends  Cuthbert      'west  ^ 
a  transcript  of  their  canons  for  his  perusal.  edber't 

By  the  first  canon,  the  Roman  see  was  made  the  centre  of  ^-  ^^  Kent. 
unity,  and  subjection  to  St.  Peter,  and  his  vicar,  decreed,  a.  d.  745. 
And  that  metropolitans  should  be  obliged  to  apply  to  Rome  umS-^* 
for  their  pall,  and  to  obey  the  orders  of  St.  Peter  (as  they  are  q^^^ 
called)  in  every  thing,  according  to  the  canons.    This  submis- 
sion was  subscribed  by  the  whole  synod,  sent  to  Rome,  and 
received  witli  great   satisfaction    by  the  pope  and  Roman 
clergy.    But  then. 

This  canon  was  perfectly  new,  and  an  encroachment  upon 
the  right  of  metropolitans,  as  I  have  already  observed  from 
the  learned  Peter  de  Marca.     For,  before  this  synod  under  l>e  Concord 
Boniface,  the  metropolitans  used  only  to  make  a  profession  of  im^r.'h  6. 
their  faith  at  their  consecration,  and  engage  themselves  to  y.^;  ^^'  ^• 
their  sufiragans  to  govern  by  the  canons.  •^,^'  60i. 

Boniface  has  another  canon  to  much  the  same  purpose  with 
the  former,  and  that  is,  when  the  clergy  or  laity  proved  too 
tuunanageable  for  the  archbishop,  he  is  to  acquaint  the  pope 
^ith  their  incorrigibleness.  This  procedure  is  mentioned  with 
that  tenderness  and  qualification,  that  one  would  almost  think 
Boniface  was  conscious  of  an  innovation.  It  runs  thus :  "  If 
1  am  not  mistaken,^  says  he,  "  when  the  people  prove  too 
obstinate  to  submit  to  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  the  bishops 
^u^  to  acquaint  the  archbishop  of  the  province,  and  the  arch- 
bishop the  pope ;  and  by  this  method  they  will  discharge  their 
conscience,  and  not  be  answerable  for  the  loss  of  any  man^s 
^ul.^  There  are  several  other  canons,  which,  being  made  for 
foreign  Churches,  it  is  not  necessary  to  mention. 

'Hie  rest  of  Boniface's  letter  describes  the  office  and  charac- 
ter of  the  prelates,  and  contains  admirable  advice  how  they  ought 
to  manage  themselves  in  cases  of  difficulty  and  danger.  He 
^PCftks,  in  the  first  place,  with  reference  to  metropolitans. 
And  here  he  acquaints  Cuthbert,  that  this  poet  of  honour  has 
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bert'    ^^^  danger  in  it  than  an  inferior  station ;  because  the  ancieot 
Abp.Cant.  canons  charge  the  metropolitan  with  the  care  of  the  whole 
^  '      province.     However,  when  men  are  once  engaged,  they  ought 
to  exert  themselves,  and  maintain  their  ground.     He  that  has 
undertaken  the  helm,  must  by  no  means  quit  it,  though  the 
seas  are  smooth :  but  then,  to  leave  the  steering  of  the  ship 
when  it  blows  a  storm,  and  the  waves  run  high,  is  nnsaflferable 
cowardice.    Thus  he  compares  the  Church  to  a  ship,  and  in- 
fers, from  the  force  of  the  comparison,  tiiat  a  prelate  is  obliged 
to  weather  the  point,  and  not  to  throw  up  his  authority  in 
times  of  hardship  and  persecution.     He  fortifies  his  reasonii^ 
by  the  precedents  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  bishops  of  the 
primitive  Church ;  such  as  Clemens  and  Cornelius  of  Borne ; 
Cyprian  of  Carthage,  and  Athanasius  of  Alexandria ;  who  aO 
exercised  their  function,  and  guarded  their  people,  notwith- 
standing the  rigours  of  pagan  or  persecuting  emperors ;  choos- 
ing rather  to  lose  their  lives,  than  be  defective  in  any  part  c^ 
their  administration.     And  after  having  enlarged  furUier  uptMi 
this  head,  he  takes  notice  how  much  the  prelates  are  obliged 
to  take  care  of  their  own  conduct,  and  make  themselves  a 
model  for  the  practice  of  the  laity ;  that  there  be  no  contra- 
diction between  precept  and  example ;  and,  over  and  above, 
that  when  they  have  lived  regularly  themselves,  they  may  not 
be  lost  by  a  criminal  silence,  and  by  suffering  others  to  mis- 
carry without  warning.     For  a  bishop  is  entrusted  with  the 
government  of  the  Church,  not  only  to  set  others  a  good  pat- 
tern, but  likewise  to  open  his  commission  with  aU  theplainnen 
and  fortitude  imaginable.     To  proclaim  the  laws  of  Gk>d  with- 
out reserve,  and  publish  the  glories  and  terrors  of  the  other 
£xck.xzxui.  world :  for,  as  the  Scripture  informs  us,  he  that  has  the  preach- 
ing of  God'^s  word  committed  to  him,  if  he  is  either  ashamed 
or  afraid  to  reprove  disorder  and  licentiousnesSy  the  holinesB  of 
his  own  practice  will  not  secure  him ;  but  he  must  perish  with 
those  that  are  lost,  for  want  of  his  care  or  courage.     And 
here  he  proceeds  to  urge  several  other  texts  to  awaken  the 
prelates  to  then:  duty,  putting  them  in  mind  that  they  ought 
129.  to  preach  in  season,  out  of  season ;  to  reprove,  exhort,  rebuke 
with  all  authority.     He  goes  on,  and  urges  another  text  of 
Ezek.xxxiT.  Ezekiel  against  those  shepherds  that  are  negligent  and  mer> 
cenary,  that  such  prelates  feed  themsdves,  and  not  their  flock : 
that  they  are  governed  by  their  ^own  interest,  without  r^ard 
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to  their  pastoial  office :  that  they  neither  inform  the  ignorant,  ^J^^^ 
confirm  the  wavering,  nor  comfort  the  afflicted:   that  they   K.  of  the 
do  not  endeavonr  to  recover  those  that  are  gone  astray,  nor     ead^** 
rescue  the  poor  from  the  oppression  of  the  mighty :  that  in-   ^^f ^'^ 
stead  of  correcting  a  sinner  of  figure,  they  rather  make  their  Nortiium- 
court,  and  worship  him.    Then  he  denounces  the  judgments    cuth- 
of  God  upon  such  scandalous  misbehaviour,  in  the  language  of  K^fflhe 
the  prophet,  *^  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  Behold,  I  am  against    ^««t 
the  shepherds,  and  will  require  my  flock  at  their  hand,^  &c. —  edbert. 
He  proceeds  to  exhort  the  archbishop  to  depend  upon  the  F*  ^^^^^, 
protection  of  God  Almighty ;  to  act  with  resolution,  and  pre-  ^i^-^xi^* 
psre  for  iU-uaage ;  to  be  assured  of  the  countenance  of  Heaven ; 
to  stand  firm  in  the  day  of  trial,  and  sacrifice  his  life,  if  need 
be,  for  the  interest  of  religion.    ^^  Let  us  not,^  says  he,  ^'  be 
dumb  dogs,  watchmen  that  give  no  warning,  nor  so  mean  and 
mercenary  as  to  retire  from  danger,  and  leave  the  flock  to  shift 
for  themselves  when  the  wolf  comes.     Let  us  maintain  our 
post  with  all  the  vigilance  and  vigour  imaginable ;  preach  both 
to  smaD  and  great,  to  rich  and  poor ;  exert  our  authority  upon 
all  ranks  and  degrees,  and  do  our  utmost  to  nuike  everybody 
r^lar  and  happy  .^ 

He  ^vea  the  archbishop  an  account  of  the  disorders  of 
some  English  women  who  used  to  travel  upon  pretence  of  re* 
ligion,  and  go  in  pilgrimage  to  Rome ;  and  therefore  it  is  his 
opinion  that  the  occasions  of  such  misbehaviour  should  be  pre* 
vented,  and  that  the  Ghurch  and  State  should  forbid  all 
women  that  had  taken  the  veil  upon  them  from  strolling -into 
forrign  countries;  'for  the  greatest  part  of  these  travellers 
make  a  miserable  voyage  of  it,  and  lose  their  honour  in  their 
pilgrimage;  there  being  few  cities,  either  in  Lombardy  or 
France,  in  which  some  of  these  English  prostitutes  are  not  to 
^  met  with,  ^*  which  is  a  shame  and  scandal,^  says  he,  **  to 
your  whole  Church;* 

From  hence  he  proceeds  to  an  invective  against  sacrilege, 
l^^ahes  it  with  a  great  deal  of  satire  and  severity,  and  advises  to 
let  loose  the  censures  of  the  Church  upon  this  sin,  without  any 
exception  of  persons  whatsoever.  From  hence  he  passes  to  a 
Bhort  declamation  against  drunkenness,  and  excess  in  apparel ; 
^  concludes  with  a  complaint  of  the  hardship  put  upon  the 
monks,  being  forced  to  manual  labour,  and  to  work  in  the 
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BERT  ^^°K^^  baildings  against  their  will,  which,  as  he  aays,  was  done 
Abp.  Cant.  iQ  HO  part  of  Chriatendom  but  England. 
8^1^  III  the  year  of  our  Lord  747,  there  was  a  famoiia  synod  held 
▼oLi!p.287.  **  Olovesho,  or  dyff,  near  Rochester,  in  Kent.  The  matter  of 
Lftbbe,  Con-  the  debate  related  to  the  government  and  discipline  of  the 
p.  1565.*  '  church.  This  synod  was  composed  of  twelve  En^ish  prelates; 
^'^n^V  ^^'^^'"'^^  likewise,  king  of  tlie  Mercians,  and  the  temponl 
ciovetko.  nobility,  were  present  at  it;  not  to  mention  several  rfthe 
de  Oe»tb     mfonor  dergy. 

^nT\  I        ^^  ^®  opening  of  the  synod,  pope  Zachary'^s  letters  were 
p.  u2.        first  read  in  the  original  by  archbishop  Cuthbert,  and  Uien 
translated  to  the  audience.     In  these  letters,  as  MahneBbunr 
relates,  the  pope  admonished  the  English  to  reform  their 
lives,  and  threatened  those  with  exconmiunication  that  con- 
tinued in  their  irregularity. 
vor\"*"246      ^^  preliminary  being  over,  the  bishops  proceeded  to  draw 
Maimeabiir.  iq)  a  body  of  cauous,  some  of  which  I  shall  mention. 

de  Gestis 
Ponttf. 

p  °AV'  ^'  I-  It  was  decreed  that  every  bishop  should  be  carefiil  to  snp- 
The  eoHont  port  his  character,  execute  every  part  of  his  office,  and  main- 
^  ^''"^^'^'  tain  the  canons  and  constitutions  of  the  Church  against  all 
sort  of  liberty  or  encroachment ;  and  that  those  of  this  order 
should  answer  the  expectations  of  their  station,  not  engage  in 
secular  affiiirs  so  far  as  to  be  disabled  for  their  functions,  but 
to  be  remarkably  eminent  for  their  probity,  self-denial,  and 
learning ;  that  by  this  means  they  may  be  qualified  to  make 
an  impression  upon  the  people,  both  by  their  instructioDS  and 
by  their  practice. 

2.  That  the  prelates  and  clergy  should  be  careful  to  keep  a 
good  correspondence  with  each  other  without  any  flattering  ap- 
plications to  any  person,  considering  that  they  are  the  serrants 
of  the  same  Master,  and  entrusted  with  the  same  oonunisBion; 
and  therefore,  though  they  are  divided  by  distance  of  place 
and  country,  they  ought  to  be  united  in  afiection  and  pray  for 
each  other,  that  every  one  may  discharge  his  office  with 
integrity  and  conscience. 

These  two  canons,  but  especially  the  last,  seem  to  be  drawn 
on  purpose  to  guard  the  liberties  of  the  English  Church  against 
the  pretensions  of  Rome,  and  to  throw  off  that  precedent  of 
servitude,  which  Boniface  had  set  them  in  his  letter  to  aidi' 
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bishop  Oathb^.  It  is  tnie  they  do  not  mention  the  pope,  ^?^^ 
bat  by  obliging  the  bishops  to  stand  up  in  defence  of  the  k.  of  the 
ancient  canons,  not  to  flatter  any  person  upon  the  score  of  his  ^ad-'* 
ecclesiastical  distinction,  because  the  bishops  have,  all  of  them,  ^^^  T* 
the  honour  of  the  same  commission  and  employment ;  these  Nonhum- 
general  glances,  with  the  grounds  upon  which  they  stand,  cuth- 
seem  plainfy  designed  to  fence  against  that  submission  to  the  ^f^^^ 
papal  chair  which  Boniface  recommended.  West 

3.  That  the  respective  bishops  should  visit  their  diocese  every  rdbert, 
year,  call  the  people  of  all  ranks  and  conditions  together,  and  k.  of  Kent. 
be  particularly  careful  to  preach  to  those  who  lie  most  out  of 
the  way  of  instruction ;  and  not  suflfer  any  unwarrantable  and 
heathenish  customs,  such  as  divination,  amulets,  charms,  &c.  130. 
to  continue  in  the  diocese. 

The  fourth,  fifth,  and  seventh,  relate  to  the  regulation  of 
monasteries.  The  sixth  orders  the  bishops  not  to  ordain  any 
priest  without  a  previous  examination  upon  the  points  of 
learning  and  morals. 

The  eighth  puts  the  priests  in  mind  of  the  advantage  of  their 
character,  and  the  business  for  which  they  were  ordained : 
that  they  ought  to  abstract  themselves  fiom  the  world  as 
much  as  may  be,  and  spend  their  time  in  reading,  prayer,  ex- 
hortation, and  other  exercises  of  religion.  And,  more  par- 
ticularly in  the  next  canon,  they  are  enjoined  to  preach, 
baptize,  and  inspect  the  manners  of  the  laity  in  those  precincts 
and  divisions  assigned  them  by  their  respective  bishops.  From 
hence  it  appears  that  the  subdivisions  of  the  dioceses  were  in 
some  measure  formed,  and  the  lines  of  parishes  struck  out. 

The  tenth  canon  orders  the  priests  to  be  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  doctrine  and  service  of  the  Church,  to  teach 
the  Greed  and  Lord^s  Prayer  in  English,  and  explain  the  sacra- 
ments to  the  people.  This  direction  is  agreeable  to  Bede'^s 
advice  to  Egbert,  bishop  of  York,  where  he  tells  him  that  Be<ie,  Epbt. 
both  the  clergy  and  l«ty  ought  to  have  the  Creed  and  Lord's  "^^^^ 
Prayer  by  heart ;  and  that  himself  had  translated  them  into 
English  for  the  advantage  of  the  common  people,  and  those 
that  did  not  understand  Latin. 

In  the  eleventh  canon  the  priests  are  enjoined  to  be  uni- 
form in  the  exercise  of  their  function,  and  to  b^)tize,  preach, 
and  govern  with  the  same  rites,  and  by  the  same  rules  and 
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BE^'  The  twelfUi  regulates  the  church-music,  provides  for  the 
Abp.  Cant.  Solemnity  of  the  performance,  and  forbids  the  clergy  to  pro- 
fane the  service  with  the  air  of  the  theatre.  And  in  the  dosa 
of  the  canon  the  priests  are  enjoined  to  keep  within  the  bounds 
of  their  order,  and  not  to  do  any  thing  which  belongs  to  the 
bishop. 

By  the  thirteenth  the  holy-days  are  to  be  kept  every  where 
on  the  same  day,  and  the  time  to  be  governed  by  the  Bomaa 
Martyrology. 

The  fourteenth  provides  for  the  religious  observance  of  the 
Sunday,  or  Lord'^s  day ;  that  it  ought  to  be  wholly  dedicated 
to  Qod's  service;  that  all  secular  bumness  and  travelling, 
unless  in  case  of  necessity,  ought  to  be  forborne;  that  the 
people  are  to  be  called  to  church  to  hear  the  word  of  Grod 
and  receive  the  sacraments. 

The  fifteenth  orders  that  the  seven  canonical  hours  of  prayer 
should  be  constantly  observed  according  to  custom ;  and  that 
nothing  should  be  introduced  but  what  is  warrantable  by  the 
authority  of  Scripture,  and  agreeable  to  the  practice  of  the 
Soman  Church. 

By  the  sixteenth  the  litanies  or  rogations  are  enjoined  to 
be  kept  with  great  solemnity  by  the  deigy  and  people ;  that 
which  is  called  the  great  lit^iy  by  the  Roman  Church  is 
ordered  to  be  kept  on  the  four-and-twentieth  of  April;  the 
other,  which  stands  upon  the  ancient  practice  of  the  island, 
falls  three  days  before  our  Saviour^s  ascenaon,  on  which 
Divine  service  is  to  be  performed,  and  the  people  to  £ist  till 
three  in  the  afternoon. 

By  the  seventeenth  the  days  on  which  St.  Gregory  the 
Great,  and  Augustine,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  died,  are  to 
be  made  holy-days ;  and  that  in  singing  the  litany  the  name  of 
Augustine  shall  be  mentioned  after  that  of  St.  Gregory. 

The  eighteenth  canon  provides  for  the  solemn  times  of 
fasting  in  Ember  weeks;  and  that  the  people  should  have 
notice  given  to  prepare  themselves. 

The  nineteenth  and  twentieth  relate  to  the  government  and 
behaviour  of  monasteries  with  respect  to  habit,  company,  and 
employment. 

The  one-and-twentieth  is  levelled  against  drunkenness, 
luxury,  and  insobriety  of  conversation. 

The  two-and-twentieth  enjoins  the  religious  to  live   in  a 
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constant  preparation  for  the  receiving  the  sacrament  of  the  ethel- 
holy  eoeharist,  or  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Saviour,  as  the  k.  of  the 
eanon  words  it.  *ead-'' 

From  hence  I  shall  pass  ^  to  the  twenty-fifth,  by  which  the    bert, 
bishops,  at  their  coming  from  the  qrnod,  are  obliged  to  con-  NdrthunT- 
rene  the  priests  and  abbots  of  their  dioceses  to  publish  the    q(}^^. 
esnons  of  the  council  and  command  then:  observance.    And  if     RED, 
any  disorder  proves  too  strong  for  the  bishop'^s  correction,  he      west 
is  to  acquaint  the  archbishop  with  it  at  the  meeting  of  the  s^Ibert 
next  synod,  but  not  a  word  of  carrying  the  complaint  further  K.  of  Kent. 
to  Rome. 

The  six-and-twentieth  states  the  right  use  of  charity,  and 
provides  against  wrong  views  and  misapplications  in  this  duty, 
and  h««  the  synod  declares,  ''That  alms  are  not  given  to 
commute  for  penance,  to  dispense  with  the  discipline  of  the 
Chnrch,  or  procure  us  a  liberty  for  sinning.  That  those  who 
think  the  justice  of  Ood  can  be  bribed  in  this  manner  make 
their  charity  insignificant,  and  bring  an  addition  to  their  guilt. 
That  alms  signifies  mercy  both  in  the  name  and  thing ;  and 
that  they  are  no  less  a  charity  to  the  giver  than  to  the  re- 
ceiver; and  therefore  he  that  has  a  true  compassion  for  his 
own  soul  should  always  give  that  which  is  his  own,  and  not 
circiunvent  or  oppress  one  neighbour  to  be  charitable  to 
another.^ 

The  seven-and-twentieth  dilates  upon  the  usefulness,  and 
directs  as  to  the  manner  and  qualifications  of  singing  psalms. 
That  this  part  of  Divine  service  ought  to  be  performed  with 
due  recollection,  with  pious  dispositions,  and  postures  of  re- 
ifect.  And  here,  after  the  singing  is  ended,  there  are  prayers 
mentioned  both  for  the  living  and  the  dead ;  and  those  that  do  131. 
not  understand  Latin  are  to  pray  in  the  vulgar  tongue.  The 
prayer  for  the  dead  runs  thus : — ''  O  Lord  !  we  beseech  thee, 
for  thy  great  mercy,  grant  that  the  soul  of  such  a  person  may 
be  secured  in  a  state  of  indisturbance  and  repose ;  and  that  he 
may  be  admitted,  with  the  rest  of  thy  saints,  into  the  r^ons 
of  light  and  happiness.^ 

This  canon,  like  the  last,  puts  the  people  in  mind  not  to 
depend  upon  the  performance  of  one  branch  of  duty,  to  the 
neglect  of  another.  It  seems  some  people  began  to  believe, 
that  one  good  action  was  a  sort  of  dispensation  in  other  cases, 
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CUTH-    and,  which  was  stiD  more  extravagant,  they  fim^ed  they  mighi 
A^Cut  P^i^<>nA  their  dttty  by  proxy,  build  upon  foreign  merit,  and  be 
' — V — '  good  by  the  virtue  of  their  neighbours.     The  canon  is  the 
larger  in  exposing  the  vanity  and  danger  of  this  reliance,  be- 
cause they  had  a  late  instanoe  of  such  an  unreasonaUe  expe> 
tation  in  a  layman  of  condition :   this  person,  it  seems,  had 
forfeited  the  communion  of  the  Church,  and  was  put  under 
discipline  for  some  great  crime.     Now,  he  desired  the  ngofus 
of  his  penance  might  be  taken  ofl^  and  that  he  might  be  re- 
conciled upon  the  suggestion  following ;  he  acquainted  those 
spiritual  directors  he  belonged  to,  that  he  had  procored  severs! 
persons  to  fast,  sing  psalms,  and  distribute  charity  on  his 
account ;  so  that  if  he  was  to  live  three  hundred  years,  there 
was  enough  done  for  him  by  other  good  people,  thon^  be 
should  do  little  or  nothing  himself:  but  the  canon  dedsies 
with  great  indignation  against  the  folly  of  such  a  presomptaon. 
Now,  as  the  prelates  continue,  if  a  man  may  buy  off  his  punish- 
ment, and  get  another  to  repent  and  su£kr  for  him,  thai  it  v 
impossible  to  miscarry  with  an  estate,  and  none  but  the  poor 
sinner  will  be  in  danger  in  the  other  world.    But  is  not  this 
a  flat  contradiction  to  the  text  in  St.  Matthew,  vrfiere  oar 
Matth.  xiz.  Saviour  tells  us,  '^  That  it  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  tfaroiigh 
the  eye  of  a  needle,  than  for  a  rich  man  to  oit^r  into  the 
kingdom  of  God  !^ 

The  last  canon  enjoini^  that  kings  and  princes,  and  the 
whole  body  of  the  commonwealth,  shall  be  puUidy  prayed  far 
in  the  church*  . 

The  bishops^  names  that  sat  in  this  synod  are  as  follow: 
Cuthbert,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Dunnus,  bishop  of  Bo- 
Chester,  Totta,  Huvita,  and  Podda,  bishops  of  Leicester,  Lkb- 
fidd,  and  Lmdsey ;  Hunferd  and  Herev?ald  governed  the  sees 
of  Winchester  and  Sherbum,  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Wert 
Saxons ;  Herdulf  was  bishop  of  Dunwich,  and  Hdmain ; 
Egwulf  was  bishop  of  London,  Mibed  of  Worcester,  Alwi  rf 
Lmdsey  or  Sidnacester,  and  Sigga  of  Sebea  in  Sussex. 

When  the  synod  broke  up.  Archbishop  Cuthbert  despatched 
Kinebert,  his  deacon,  to  give  Bonifiuse,  archbishop  of  Ments, 
an  account  of  what  was  done.  Before  we  take  leave  of  these 
Fathers,  we  are  to  take  notice,  that  the  synod  of  dovesho  vtf 
no  more  than  a  provincial  council :  for  neither  Egbert,  aitb- 
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bishop  of  York,  nor  the  three  oth^  Northumbrian  bishops  ethel- 
vere  there,  as  appears  by  the  sabscriptioiis.    The  reason  of  k.  of  the 
their  being  absent  might  possibly  be,  because  they  li^ed  in  a   ^g^|[^^ 
kiogdom  independent  of  that  of  the  Mercians :  and,  it  may  be,    bert, 
there  might  be  no  good  correspondence  between  Ethdbald  Noithum- 
and  Eadbert,  king  of  the  Northumbrians,  so  that  the  latter    cuth. 
might  not  be  willing  to  trust  his  subjects  at  a  public  meeting   ^^^* 
under  a  foreign  prince.    But  as  for  the  prelates  belonging  to      West* 
the  dominions  of  the  East  Angles ;  of  the  East,  West,  and  ^ert^ 
South  Saxons,  and  those  within  the  territories  of  Kent ;  these  K.  of  Kent 
countries,  though  not  perfectly  conquered  by  the  Mercians,  yet 
were  all  under  the  sovereign  jurisdiction  of  that  kingdom ;  and  Bede,  Ee- 
therefore  we  need  not  wonder  to  find  the  prehites  of  these  fl  &;  ^^l 
divisions  meet  all  at  a  synod  convened  either  by  the  i^>point- 
ment  or  consent  of  king  Ethelbald. 

And  having  mentioned  the  absence  of  Egbert,  it  nuqr  not  be 
improper  to  say  something  further  concerning  him.     This  pre- 
law was  of  the  royal  family  of  the  Northumbrians,  and  brother 
to  king  Eadbert.   Mahnesbury  tells  us,  that  by  the  strength  of 
his  conduct,  and  interest  at  court,  he  revived  Uie  metropolitical 
jurisdiction  of  York,  which,  since  the  time  of  Paulinus,  had  MaimctK. 
never  been  dignified  with  a  pall,  the  succeeding  prelates  being  r«.  Angi 
contented  with  the  title  of  a  diocesan  authority.    But  Egbert,  ^JL^^ 
^ng  a  person  of  quality  and  spirit,  thought  it  no  part  of  pride  T^^^ 
to  recover  ail  ancient  privilege,  and  therefore  procured  the 
piA  from  Rome  about  the  year  736,  and  had  the  three  bishops 
iK)rth  of  Hmnber,  for  his  suffiragans.     This  archbishop  built  a 
noble  library  at  York,  and  furnished  it  with  books  in  all  parts  Ht/umitkn 
of  learning,  as  appears  by  a  letter  of  Alcuinus,  an  Englishman,  eomdderMt 
then  residing  at  the  court  of  Charles  the  Great.     The  ktter  '^^'y* 
^S8  written  to  Eambald,  one  of  Egbert'^s  successors,  in  which 
Afcomus  calls  Archbishop  Egbert  his  master,  and  takes  notice 
wittt  a  noble  ooDection  of  books  he  left  at  York.    He  speaks  MaioMtb. 
to  the  same  sense  of  commendation  in  another  letter  of  his  to 
(^hftries  the  Great,  and  acquaints  that  prince,  that  if  his 
najesty  thought  fit,  he  would  advise  some  of  the  young  people 
of  Tours  in  France,  to  travel  into  Britain,  and  spend  some 
™e  at  York  for  their  improvement  in  learning  and  edu- 
eation. 

To  return  to  king  Ethelbald,  who,  having  now  recollected 
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CUTH-  himself,  reaiiriied  to  the  advice  of  Boniface,  and  reformed  ha» 
Abp.  Cant.  Iif^Sf  ^^  resolved  to  do  something  extraordinary  for  the  interest 
' — -^ — '  of  religions  houses.     To  this  purpose,  after  he  had  finished  the 

monastery  of  Groyland,  he  granted  a  general  charter  of  libertj 
132.  and  privilege  to  all  the  monastic  societies  in  his  dominions. 

The  charter  runs  thus : 

^j^!^^'^*^  '^  Considering  that  it  often  happens,  that  those  grants  and 
^AMaUto  dispositions  which  are  made  upon  mature  deliberation  and 
advice,  and  passed  in  the  presence  of  persons  of  character  and 


*^^^'  credit,  yet  for  want  of  being  engrossed  in  writing  and  signed 
by  witnesses  are  apt  either  to  lose  their  force  by  length  (A 
time,  or  be  defeated  by  fraudulent  practices ;  for  these  con- 
siderations I,  Ethelbald^  king  of  the  Mercians,  in  prospect  of 
future  happiness,  and  for  the  benefit  of  my  soul,  have  resolved 
to  endeavour  the  discharging  my  conscience  from  the  guOt  of 
my  former  misbehaviour.  And  since  Almighty  God,  of  his 
mere  mercy,  without  any  desert  of  mine,  has  been  pleased  to 
put  me  in  a  royal  station,  I  think  myself  obliged  to  retmn  him 
some  part  of  his  bounty  by  way  of  gratitude.  Upon  this  view, 
I  freely  grant,  that  all  monasteries  and  churches  wiUiin  my 
kingdom  shall  be  discharged  from  all  public  taxes,  tolls,  and 
other  services  and  incumbrances  whatsoever,  excepting  the 
repairing  of  castles  and  bridges,  from  which  no  part  of  the 
commonwealth  can  be  excused. — I  likewise  grant,  that  tiiose 
of  the  religious  character  above-mentioned  shall  not  be  forced 
to  make  presents  to  the  king  or  any  of  the  great  men ;  but  be 
left  entirely  to  their  inclination ;  that  being  in  these  circom* 

Hittor.  p.  5.  stances  of  freedom  and  independence,  they  may  be  more  at 

^^"*     leisure  for  contemplation,  and   serve  Ood  with   the  better 

wi.  I.  p.  257.  advantage."^ 

A  D  749         '^^^  charter  was  made  in  the  year  of  cor  Lord  749,  and  is 
'the  three-and-thirtieth  year  of  the  reign  of  king  Ethfiftald. 

To  give  the  reader  a  word  or  two  concerning  the  condition 

of  the  state ;    m  the  year  751,  Guthred,  king  of  the  West 

Saxons  marched  against  Edelhun,  a  general  of  great  coonige, 

Matth.        ^^o  ^^  revolted  and  raised  an  insurrection.     Though  the 

^"'pw  '°°*'®  ^'^P®  ^«ro  superior  in  number,  the  faatUe  was  fought 

n!lV*'7A^"-  ^***  ^^^^^  obstinacy,  but  at  bst  the  rebds  were  defeated,  and 
Gnit.,51.    Edelhun  wounded. 
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The  next  year  Cuthred  being  tired  with  the  arbitrary  and   ^^^^ 
tyrannical  impositions  of  Ethelbald,   kine  of  the  Mercians,    k.  of  the 
resolved   to   bear  the  oppression  no   longer:    and  Edelhun     e^d!^ 
above-mentioned,  having  now  made  his  peace  with  him,  the   if^^T; 
king  depending  very  much  upon  the  bravery  and  conduct  of  Northnm- 
this  general,  was  ihe  more  encouraged  to  break  with  king    cuth- 
Ethdbald.     In  short,  the  two  armies  met  at  Beorford,  or   J^^P; 
Hereford,  where  the  quarrel  was  contested  with  great  resolu-     Wnt 
tion,  and   the  victory  continued  doubtful  for  a  considerable  edbert, 
time :  but,  at  last,  Ethelbald'^s  forces  being  broken,  he  was  K-  of  Kent. 
forced  to  retire,  and  leave  Cuthred  master  of  the  field ;  who  Huntinffd. 
the  next  year  marched  against  tiie  Britons,  or  Welsh,  and,  ^^m', 
without  any  loss,  gained  a  great  victory  upon  them,  but  sur-  ^^^'p^^,. 
vived  his  good  fortune  but  a  little  while.     For,  in  the  year  Hittor.  An. 
754,  he  departed  this  life,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  kinsman  Him'tmffd'. 
Sigebert;    who,  proving  an  arbitrary  and  oppressive  prince,  '^0.^54?^' 
was  quickly  thrown  out  of  the  government  by  the  rebellion  of 
his  subjects,  and  being  slain  soon  after  by  a  swineherd,  Kinulf, 
one  of  the  royal  family,  was  elected  in  his  stead. 

The  nuirtyrdom  of  archbishop  Boniface  happened  about  tlus  Tke  matt^ 
time,  who  in  regard  he  was  an  Englishman,  and,  as  Pits  re-  tS^B^ 
lates,  extracted  from  a  royal  family,  it  may  not  be  improper  to^- 
say  something  further  of  him.     This  Boniface,  whose  proper  niatt  AngL 
name  was  Winfrid,  was  educated  a  Benedictine  monk  in  Ebg-  °^"i^^®''- 
land,  where  he  managed  himself  to  great  commendation,  as  to 
his  regularity,  devotion,  and  appUcation  to  lettere :  at  first  he 
made  a  great  progress  in  the  polite  part  of  learning,  and  after- 
wards was  no  less  eminent  for  his  skill  in  divinity.     In  the 
year  715,  he  travelled  into  Westfriezland,  but  the  disturbance 
of  the  wars  in  that  country  obliged  him  to  return.     Not  long 
^r,  he  took  a  voyage  to  Rome,  from  whence  he  was  sent  by 
Oi'^^ory  II.  as  missionary  into  Germany,  in  the  year  719. 
He  preached  the  CU)spel  first  in  Thuringen,  from  whence  he 
travelled  into  the  countries  of  Hesse,  Eastfriezland,  and  Sax- 
ony :  and  having  succeeded  in  his  holy  undertaking,  and  con- 
verted several  thousands,  he  took  a  second  journey  to  Rome, 
and  was  there  consecrated  bishop  in  723,  by  Gregory  II.,  who 
sent  him  back  with  instructions  and  lettera  of  recommendation. 
At  his  return  into  Germany,  he  continued  his  function  of  mis- 
nonary  in  Thuringen,  Hesse,  and  Bavaria.      Afterwards  he 
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CUTH-    received  the  paU  from  Gregeiy  III^  with  a  pemiaBiaD  to  oon- 
J^^'l^\  aecrate  bishops  in  the  provinces  newly  converted.     He  Had 
^— -  likewise  a  legatine  character  bestowed  upon  him ;  but,  not- 
withstanding, was  hitherto  onlyabishop  at  laige  withoui  the 
jurisdiction  of  any  particuhir  diocese.     Wherefore  Pepin,  and 
the  great  lorfs  of  France,  deagned  to  promote  him  to  tiie  sec 
of  Cologne:  but  the  bishopric  of  M«itz  becoming  vacant,  hj 
the  depo«tion  of  Gervaldus,  Bonifiioe  was  put  in  his  place,  and 
that  church  rwsed  to  an  archbishopric;  which  privilege  was 
confirmed  by  pope  Zachary,  who  made  the  five  bishops  of 
Tongres,  Cologne,  Worms,  Spire,  and  Utrecht,  his  sufiagaos. 
But  Boniface  quickly  quitted  his  see,  to  make  room  for  his 
scholar  LuUus.    Having  thus  diaei^aged  himself,  he  went  to 
Utrecht,  to  carry  on  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  West- 
friezland,  where  he  was  barbarously  murdered  by  the  Pagans 
E^mZ  ™  ^^  y«^  7^*-    '^^^'^^  **  •  ooflection  of  his  lett^s  extant, 
cent.  Tiii.     pablished  at  Mentz  by  Serrarius. 

KiMMipM.      The  next  year  KinuljAus,  king  of  the  Wesfc  Saxons,  made 

2SS  *^   a  hirge  grant  of  privileges  to  the  monastery  of  Abingdon  m 

Berkshire.    This  charter  bdng  cited  to  prove  the  power  the 

133.  princes  of  that  age  had  in  ecclesil»tical  mattes,  I  ahaH  trans- 

8t»nfonr»  cribe  so  much  of  it  out  of  Stamford  as  relates  to  this  purpose. 

P1«M  of  thO 

SlTTI.^  ^  "  Einulf^us  Bex  Merciorum,  be^  per  litoas  soas  pateoftea, 
consilio  et  consensu  ^iscoporum  et  aenatomm  gentis  an»» 
laigitus  fuit  monasterk)  de  Abingdcm,  in  oomitatn  Bok,  et 
cuidam  Buchino,  tunc  abbati  monasterii  iUius,  quandam  nnis 
sui  portionem,  i.  e^  quindedm  manfdaw,  in  loco  qui  a  mrieohs 
tunc  nuncupahatur  Culnam,  cum  cmmibas  ntilitatibas  ad  ean- 
dem  pertinentibus,  tarn  in  magnis  qnam  in  modicis  rebus,  in 
ceternam  hsereditatem.  Et  quod  predictns  Bnchinns  ab  omni 
regis  ohstaculo,  et  episcopali  jure  in  sempit^rnmai  esset  quietos; 
ut  inhabitatoreB  ejus,  nuOius  regis,  ant  ministarorum  sufffum, 
qpiscopive,  aut  snomm  officialium  jugo  inde  deprimantur;  sed 
in  cunctis  raum  evoitibos  et  diacussionibus  cansarom,  abbs- 
tis  monasterii  predicti  decreto  snbjiciantiir,'"  be.  That  is, 
«^  Kinulphus,  ki^  of  the  Mercians,  &e.,  wrHh  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  bisln^  and  other  great  waat,  has,  1^  his  letteis 
patent,  granted  for  erer  to  the  monastoiy  of  Abii^^don,  in  the 
ooimty  of  Berks,  and  unto  one  Badun,  then  abbot  of  the 
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moDastery,  a  certaiD  portion  of  his  land,  thai  is  to  say,  fifteen  ethel- 

&nns,  in  a  place  called  Culnam  by  the  inhabitants,  with  all  k.  of  the 

the  emohiinents  and  profits  thereunto  belonging.  And  that  the  ^]i[]^' 

aforesaid  Buchin  shall  be  for  ever  discharged  from  all  claims,  ^^fl^ 

incnmbranceB,  or  jurisdictions,  either  from  the  crown  or  the  Northum- 

biahop;  and  that  the  inhabitants  and  religious  of  this  place  kinul- 

fihall  not  be  subject  to  the  authority  of  any  king,  or  his  minis-  ]f 'Jf[^* 

ters  of  JQsUce,  or  of  any  bishop,  or  his  officials ;  but  upon  all  Wnt 

occasbns,  and  in  all  disputes  and  controversies,  they  shall  be  ethel. 
governed  by  the  orders  and  decision  of  the  abbot  of  the  monas-  «^^^^^' , 

"_*,  Jk.  or  Kent. 

tcry  above-mentioned,   &c.  ' — v — ' 

From  this  charter.  Sir  Edward  Ooke  infers,  ^^that  king  Einul-  ^^^^^ 
phus  had  ecclesiastical  anthority  annexed  to  his  regal  charac-  nunt/ir^ 
iet\  as  appears  by  granting  an  exemption  to  this  abbot  from  j^^^^^ 
the  government  of  his  diocesan;  which  ecclesiastical  jurisdic-  ^^^^S^ 
tion,**  says  Sir  Eldward,  ^^  being  derived  from  the  crown,  conti-  Coke*8  Re^ 
nued  till  the  dissolution  of  the  said  abbey  in  the  reign  of  king  ^1^9,^^' 
Heniy  VIII.''    He  observes  further,  that ''  the  said  charter 
was  pleaded  1  Henry  VII.,  and  vouched  by  Stamford.""    To 
this  it  may  be  answered. 

First,  That  the  privileges  of  this  charter  aro  couched  in 
tenns  so  very  laige  and  comprehensive,  that  the  abbey  seems 
to  be  erected  into  a  little  independent  conmionwealth,  and 
^iaefaaiged  from  royal  no  less  than  episcopal  jurisdiction ;  for, 
hy  the  words  of  the  charter,  neither  the  king  nor  any  of  lus 
nunisterB  have  any  thing  to  do  with  them,  but  they  are  left  to 
the  sole  government  and  jurisdiction  of  their  abbot.  Now,  to 
take  the  charter  in  this  sense  proves  a  great  deal  too  much, 
^oA  therefore  Sir  Edward  Goke  has  thought  fit  to  omit  this 
clause  in  reciting  the  charter  out  of  Stamford.  To  set  the 
Otttter  in  a  fuller  light,  we  are  to  understand,  that  the  case  in 
Stamford  where  this  charter  was  pleaded  relates  only  to  the 
privilege  of  sanctuary.  A  malefiMstor,  it  seems,  convicted  of 
^oine  cq>ital  crime,  having  broken  prison  and  taken  sanctuary 
iQ  this  abbey,  was  dragged  from  thence  and  put  into  the  hands 
of  justice ;  upon  which  he  pleaded  the  charter  above-men- 
tioned, and  moved  to  be  returned  to  the  sanctuary.  The  case 
^ittduig  thus,  there  was  a  scire  ftdas  directed  to  the  abbot  st^nfoH, 
of  AUngdon,  to  produce  the  charter  in  court,  or  what  other  '^^^^-  p*  11^ 
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BERT     ^^<1^^<^  h®  ^^  ^  prove  the  right  of  sanctuary.     But  in 
Abp.  Cant,  all  this  trial  there  was  not  the  least  question  put  about  the 
'      '  king^s  prerogative  to  exempt  any  person  from  episcq)al  juris- 
diction. 

Secondly,  The  authenticness  of  this  charter  is  very  ques- 
tionable; for,  as  Stamford  reports,  there  was  no  cmginal 
instrument  produced  under  seal.  And  if  it  is  objected  thai 
the  use  of  seals  was  afterwards  introduced  by  the  Normans, 
yet  the  signing  of  charters  with  crosses,  and  the  names  of  the 
witnesses,  was  customary  among  the  Saxons,  as  appears  fay 
the  charters  in  Ingulphus  and  Sir  Henry  Spelman.  But  here 
was  no  proof,  but  only  an  inspeximus  of  Edward  III.  Now 
an  inspeximus  is  no  good  argument  to  prove  the  authenticness 
of  a  charter ;  for  several  forged  charters  have  received  this 
countenance,  and  passed  the  test  of  an  inspeximus.    I  sbail 

An'uc^v  1  ^^y  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  of  ^°g  Ethelbert  to  Augustine,  archlMsh<q> 
p.,S.  of  Canterbury ;  to  which  we  may  add,  that  this  charter  of 

uianlcondL  Kiuulphus  is  uot  to  be  met  with  either  in  Ingulphus^  Maknes- 
voi.i.p.i26.  byjy^  Huntingdon,  or  Hoveden. 

Thirdly,  Allowing  the  credit  of  the  charter,  we  may  obs^re 
further,  that  the  right  of  sanctuary,  to  which  the  case  of  Stam- 
ford is  wholly  confined,  is  a  civil  privilege,  and  no  branch  of 
ecclesiastical  authority ;  for  sanctuary  being  a  reprieve  or  pro- 
tection from  punishment,  to  which  the  male&ctor  ia  liable  for 
offending  against  the  king^s  laws,  it  follows  that  the  protection 
must  be  granted  by  the  person  or  body  that  has  a  right  to 
punish.    And  therefore  Stamford,  in  his  definition  of  a  sanc- 
tuary, calls  it  a  place  privileged  by  the  prince,  or  supreme 
8umford*8   g^^^^^^o^ «  ^^^  ^^T  this  reasou,  the  court,  in  the  case  above 
pieu  of  the.  mentioned,  was  of  opinion  that  the  pope  could  not  extend  the 
foL  106. '  '  privileges  of  these  places  beyond  the  Idng^s  grant. 
Stamford,         FourtUy,  The  judges  explained  the  clause,  ^'  in  cunctis  remm 
ibid.foi.ii8.  eventibus,  et  discussionibus  causarum,  abbatis  decreto  subji- 
ciantur,^  to  the  meaning  of  civil  jurisdiction,  and  declare,  that 
if  the  abbot  designed  to  take  the  benefit  of  these  words,  he 
ought  to  have  cidled  a  court,  and  tried  those  who  were  guihy 
1 84.  of  any  crime  or  misdemeanour  within  his  precincts.     From  all 
which  it  follows,  that  this  precedent  in  Stamford  does  not  come 
up  to  Sir  Edward  Coke'^s  point,  in  regard  the  question  con- 
cerning ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  was  not  debated.     If  it  is 
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Jigged  that  the  charter  mentions  a  discharge  ab  episcopali  jure,  ethel- 
Mid  that  the  abbey  was  not  to  be  subject  either  to  the  bishop   k.^^^; 
or  his  officials,  to  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  it  is  possible  ^^^ 
the  bishop  might  be  lord  of  the  manors  within  the  compass  of    bert, 
the  charter ;  and  then  the  words  will  only  imply  a  discharge  Northum- 
from  temporal  jurisdiction,  and  the  term  *^  officiales^  may  mean   ^^JjV 
no  more  than  the  bishop^s  bailifls,  or  stewards;  for  the  re-    phusT 
strMning  of  it  to  the  modem  notion  of  an  official  does  not  seem  ^  w^^ 
to  have  been  so  early  as  Einulphus^s  time.     Indeed,  the  term   ^l||g£^ 
'*  officiales,***  if  taken  in  an  ecclesiastical  sense,  seems  rather  to    bert, 
prove  the  charter  suspicious  than  any  thing  else ;  and  so  does  * '  ^  ^  ^°^' 
that  of  ^*  oomitatus.^     For  if  Ingrulphus,  an  historian  of  cha- 
ncier in  the  Gonqneror^s  time,  is  not  mistaken,  the  country 
was  not  divided  into  counties,  or  comitatus,  till  the  year  of  our 
Lord  874,  in  the  reign  of  king  Alired,  which  is  a  hundred  and 
nineteen  years  after  the  date  of  this  charter  of  Kinulphus.  Histor.  lu. 
Besides,  in  the  reign  of  Kinulphus,  king  of  the  Mercians,  who  saip^-  p*^ 
probably  granted  the  charter  before  us,  the  officers  of  the 
crown  are  called  offidales,  and  mentioned  with  the  king^s  mas-  e^obu 
ter  of  the  buck-hounds  and  falconers,  and  that  with  reference  to  Abendom- 

.t  ,_  _^    ^  eiint.Angba 

tne  same  abbey.    But,  SMn^poni. 


Fifthly,  If  any  spiritual  jurisdiction  passed  by  this  charter,  p*  ^^' 
it  voif^i  probably  be  derived  from  the  consent  and  authority 
of  the  bidiops :  for  the  charter  sets  forth  expressly,  that  the 
privileges  were  granted  by  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
bishops.    This  Sir  Eldward  Ooke  agrees  to,  and  wiQ  have  it  coke*t  Re- 
nuide  in  pariiament,  as  he  caUs  it.     Now,  if  the  prelates  of  the  ^^^  ^' 
kingdom,  and  particularly  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  consented 
to  a  resignation  of  part  of  his  government,  and  assigned  his 
jurisdiction  to  the  abbot,  how  does  this  prove  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  any  part  of  the  king^s  prerogative !    It  is  true,  the 
^tent  runs  in  the  hinge's  name,  because  several  temporal 
privil^^  as  that  of  sanctuary,   &c.,  were  included  in  the 
Krant. 

Sixthly,  It  is  probable  Kinulphus  might  have  a  licence  from 

tbe  pope  for  this  purpose.    That  the  popes  granted  several 

privileges  of  this  kind  to  abbeys,  is  past  dispute.     I  shall  give 

^wo  or  three  instances. 

The  first  is  a  grant  of  pope  Sergius  to  Aldhelm,  abbot  of 

Malmesbury ;  by  virtue  of  which  the  abbey  is  declared  to  be 
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rfrt'  ^"^°^®^^ty  under  the  protection  and  government  of  the  see  of 
Abp.  Cmnt.  Bome,  and  to  be  exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of  all  priests, 
"^  ''  '  bishops,  or  other  persons  of  any  other  ecclesiastical  character 
Maimetb.  whatsoever ;  and  that  no  person  shall  presume  to  execute  any 
tifi^'  ^^  352!.  P^^  ^'  ^^^  episcopal  function,  or  say  mass  in  the  chapd,  unksB 
S53,' inter  u  they  are  invited  thither  by  the  abbot  and  monks. 

ScriptOTM. 
Vide  lapnt. 

This  Aldhelm  flourished  about  the  year  709,  and  was  n^diew 
to  Ina,  king  of  the  West  Saxons.  He  was  likewise  bishop  of 
Sherburne,  and  very  eminent  both  (or  his  learning  and  piety. 
Now,  if  the  exempting  places  fix>m  episcopal  jurisdictioa  was 
part  of  the  prerogative  royal,  why  did  not  Aldhelm  make  i^>pli- 
cation  to  his  uncle,  king  Ina!  We  cannot  imagine  that  a 
person  of  the  royal  £Eunily,  and  one  of  his  celebrated  character, 
could  want  an  interest  at  court.  What  made  him  travd  to 
Rome  for  a  &vour,  which  might  easily  have  been  procured  at 
home!  Why  should  a  person  of  his  sense  and  conscieiioe 
engage  in  so  unjust  an  undertaking,  and  so  injurious  to  his 
family ;  put  the  pope  upon  a  known  encroachment,  and  break 
so  remarkably  through  the  king^s  prerogative!  Sudi  an 
attempt  as  this  is  by  no  means  reconcileable  to  Aldhdm^s 
character.  But  this  prelate  had  quite  another  notion  of  the 
matter ;  he  was  not  in  the  least  apprehensive  of  disobliging  the 
king,  his  uncle,  by  procuring  the  pc^^s  exemption.    And 

MalmMb.  therefore  at  his  return,  as  Malmesbuiy  informs  us,  he  showed 
his  instrument  of  privilege  both  to  Ina  and  Ethelred,  king  of 
the  Mercians,  who  received  him  with  great  fri^idship  and 

ibid  "^d '     regard,  complained  of  no  ill-usage,  but  acquiesced  in  the  pope's 

p.  354.        grant  without  any  objection. 

Secondly,  A  second  instance  may  be  taken  from  king  Ina^s 
charter  to  the  abbey  of  Olassenbury,  in  which  pope  Ghregoiy  IL 
is  said  to  have  taken  the  monastery  into  the  jHXitection  c^  his 
see,  and  to  have  confirmed  the  privileges  of  exemption  men- 
tioned in  the  instrument.     And  besides,  the  king  himself  is 

^^^^'  ^^  ^^^  ^^y  ^  ^^^  written  to  the  pope,  but  to  have  taken  a 

m  ^'       journey  to  Bome  partly  for  this  purpose. 

Thirdly,  To  come  nearer  our  own  times.  The  Nonnan 
kings  conceived  their  authority  in  ecclesiastical  matters  so  fiur 
short  of  Su-  Edward  Ooke^s  opinion,  that  we  find  king  Henry  III. 
took  a  privilege  from  the  pope  to  exempt  his  chiqiels  from  the 
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nadiction  of  the  ordinary,  as  appears  from  the  record  follow-  ethel- 
?,  dated  An.  Dom,  1246.  #.^2; 

MerciuM. 
EAD- 

''  Henricna,  Dei  Gratia,  &c.  i.  e.,  Henry,  by  the  grace  of    bert, 
od,  king  of  England,  &c.    To  all  Christian  people  to  whom  Nortihum- 
ese  presents  shall  come,  greeting:   These  are  to  certify  all  k^'^ul- 
yon,  that  our  ambassadois,  lately  sent  by  us  to  the  general    phus, 
»iiDcil  of  Lyons,  for  the  n^^tiating  the  affiurs  of  onr  king*      weit  ^ 
>in,  have»  amongst  other  privileges  granted  to  ns,  and  our  ^ru^ 
ingdom,  by  our  holy  Father,  Pope  Innocent,  brought  us  one  ^^f^* 
)Qcemiiig  the  immunities,  exemptions,  and  liberties  of  our  ^-^ — . — '* 
bapds-  5-2^'^ 

Then  follows  Pope  Innocent's  bull,  by  rirtue  of  which  the  ^J|^Jf "^ 
ing  8  ciu^ls  are  declared  immediately  subject  to  the  pope ;  too,  p.  904. 
Ad  that  no  ordinary,  nor  any  person  delegated  by  him,  should, 
mder  the  penalty  of  excommunication,  exercise  any  authority  135. 
ff  juriadietion  in  the  places  above  mentioned. 

Lastly,  granting  Kinulphus  did  exempt  the  abbot  fix>m  all 
1>tBoopal  jurisdiction,  by  virtue  of  his  regal  authority, — ^which, 
K^om  what  has  been  observed  already,  i^pears  altogether  im- 
probable,— yet,  granting  so  very  unlikely  a  supposition  for 
^rgmnent^s  sake,  it  may  ihea  be  answered,  that  **  A  fiicto  ad 
jna  non  valet  conaequentia;^ — the  doing  of  a  thing  is  not  a 
sufficient  warrant  that  it  ought  to  be  done.  It  is  not  impossi- 
ble but  that  princes  may  sometimes  overstrain  the  regale, 
encroach  upon  the  Churches  charter,  and  reach  into  some  part 
of  that  authority  which  our  Saviour  settied  upon  the  flf>osties 
uid  their  successors  the  bishops ;  and  therefore  precedents, 
^^'^  so|^rted  by  reason  and  bottomed  upon  unwarrantable 
P^ounds,  are  by  no  means  suffici^it  to  prove  the  point. 

Mr.  Fuller  endeavours  to  reinforce  Sir  Eldward  Ooke.     His  Fuaer't  m- 
^^Kument  lies  thus :  by  the  constitution  of  Augustine,  first  '^Si^"' 
uthbiahop  of  Canterbury,  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  Ore-  f^jf^ 
P>ry  the  Ghreat,  it  was  decreed.  That  no  corpse,  either  of  cbu^hHii- 
prioce  or  prelate,  should  be  buried  within  the  walls  of  a  city,  ^/bLJkk 
bat  only  in  the  suburbs  thereof;  and  that  only  in  the  porch  of  p-  io3. 
^  church,  and  not  in  the  body.     Now,  Guthbert,  archlnshop 
of  Canterbury,  bemg  desirous  to  be  buried  in  Ghrist^s  church, 
aunt  not  venture  on  this  innovation  by  his  own  power,  neither 
did  he  make  application  to  the  pope  of  Borne,  but  only  ad* 
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CDTH-    dressed  himself  to  Eadbert,  kinir  of  Kent;  and  from   him, 
Abp.  Cant,  partly  praying,  partly  paying  for  it,  obtiuned  his  request.     From 
^^ — '' — '  hence  he  infers  an  ancient  Church  canon,  recalled  at  the  suit 
of  an  archbishop,  by  the  authority  of  a  king. 

To  this  it  may  be  returned,  First,  That  Fuller  cHes  no 
authority  for  the  matter  of  fact ;  so  that  the  argument  stands 
upon  nothing  but  bare  affirmation.  There  is  no  such  comtito* 
tion  mentioned,  either  by  Bede,  Malmesbury,  Gervasius  Doro- 
bemensis,  or  Birkington ;  by  the  Antiquitates  Britannicse,  or 
Godwin ;  or  any  author,  ancient  or  modem,  that  I  can  meet 
with.  Indeed,  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  either  Au- 
gustine of  Canterbury,  or  Ghregory  the  Great,  would  attempt 
so  great  an  encroachment  upon  the  civil  power.  To  forbid  a 
prince  being  buried,  not  only  in  consecrated  ground,  but  within 
the  walls  of  his  own  cities,  is  an  extraordinary  strain  of  ecde- 
siastical  authority !  Such  a  constitution  is  very  unsuitaUe  to 
the  modesty  of  those  times.  The  archbishops  of  Ganterlwry 
— ^no,  nor  the  court  of  Bome  neither, — do  not  use  to  [u^tend  to 
be  such  lords  of  the  soil.  It  is  true  it  was  the  custom  of 
Cuthbert's  age  not  to  bury  in  churches;  he,  ther^ore,  de- 
signing to  bring  in  a  new  usage,  was  willing  to  act  upon  a 
higher  character  than  his  own.  But  Fuller  says,  the  archbishop 
applied  to  no  authority  but  that  of  king  Eadbert.  To  this  it 
may  be  answered,  that  there  was  no  such  necessity  of  having 
recourse  to  the  see  of  Bome  as  this  historian  supposes :  for, 
since  there  was  no  constitution  made,  nor  confirmed  faj  the 
pope,  there  was  no  need  of  moving  that  court  for  a  revemd. 
But, 

Secondly,  In  contradiction  to  Fuller^s  assertion,  Guthbeit 

Angiia  Sa-    did  apply  to  the  court  of  Bome  for  this  privilege,  as  a|q[>eai8  by 

cr^  par.  .    ^j^^  testimonies  of  Birkington,  by  an  anonymous  author,  who 

wrote  the  archbishop's  life  in  verse,  and  telk  us  Cuthbert  went 

Angi  Sacra,  to  Bomc  on  purpose  to  procure  this  licence.    To  which  we  may 

Ew^MfD^  a<id  Gervasius  Dorobemensis,  who  relates  that  Cuthbert  pro- 

p^'  Czt  ^^"^  *^®  authority  of  pope  Chregory  for  burying  in  the  churdi. 

tuar.p.'i64i.  It  is  truo  king  Eadbert  consented  to  the  pope's  order:  but  the 

^ptores.    authority  of  the  licence,  as  these  historians  represent  it,  was 

derived  from  the  see  of  Bome ;   and  therefore  the  archbiabop''8 

applying  to  king  Eadbert  for  his  approbation  can  amount  to  no 

mere  than  matter  of  ceremony,  and  that  he  was  willing  to  pre- 
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nt  the  distartMinoe  the  monks  were  likely  to  give  his  corpse   ethel- 
K)n  this  occasion.     For  we  are  to  observe,  it  had  been  the    K.^f  S; 
tstom  of  the  monks  of  St.  Augustine  in  Canterbury  to  go  to    ^^^'' 
le  archbishop'*s  palace,  upon  notice  of  his  death,  and  carry  off    bert, 
le  body,  and  bury  it  in  their  own  monastery.    To  prevent  this,  Northum- 
athbert  ordered  his  corpse  to  be  interred  before  Us  death  was   ^inul- 
ablished.     Now«  the  monks,  being  thus  disappointed,  were     phus, 
Uremely  disturbed,  and  fell  foul  upon  the  archbishop^s  me-      West^ 
lory.     Before  I  dismiss  this  subject  it  will  be  necessary  to  ,  s*»op«-  ^ 
dvertise  the  reader,  that,  both  in  Stamford  and  the  Monas-  ^j^{^ 
icon,  Kinulphns  is  called  king  of  the  Mercians,  and  his  charter  Godwin,  de 
lated,  by  the  Monasticon,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  821.     Now,  An^^i'n 
f  this  copy  be  the  right  reading,  this  Kinulphus  must  be  king  g^^^^' 
D&'s  successor.     However,  the  difierence  of  time  or  person  do  i-  2.  p.  111. 
not  in  the  least  affect  the  reasoning  upon  the  case :  but  enough  volTp.ioo. 
(^f  this  ailment* 

Guthbert,  dying  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  758,  was  succeeded  a.  d.  758. 
\xs  Bregwin,  a  person  descended  from  a  very  noble  family  in 
Saxony;  firom  whence  he  was  removed  in  his  minority,  and 
had  his  education  in  this  island.     Eadmer  reports  him  chosen 
upon  the  strength  of  his  merit,  being  valuable  for  all  the  quali- 
fications required  in  a  prelate  of  the  highest  station ;  that  his 
life  had  been  all  along  remarkably  unexceptionable  and  reli- 
gious ;  that  the  gravity  of  his  behaviour,  the  dispassionateness  v|^[^* 
and  condescension  of  his  temper,  together  with  his  great  courage  ^  ^ngj* 
ukd  discretion,  procured  him  a  general  esteem ;  insomuch  that  p.  lis/' 
he  was  forced  into  the  archiepiscopal,  chair  by  the  unanimous  Britumk.^ 
iiidiuation  of  the  clergy  and  lidty.     He  was  consecrated  Octo-  Bregwin. 
^  1st,  A.D.  759.    Being  in  this  station,  he  acted  up  to  the 
^^cpectation  of  his  former  character,  and  proved  a  very  com- 
ii^endable  and  exemplary  governor,  during  the  time  he  held  the 
^ee,  which  was  but  three  years :  for  he  died  August  24th,  in  1 36. 
the  year  762,  and  was  privately  buried  beside  his  predecessor  in  Antiquiutet 
ChrisCs  church.     When  his  death  was  published,  Lambert,  or  »"*"  *^^- 
Junbert,  abbot  of   St.  Augustine^   comes   immediately  to 
^^Jttttt's  church  with  a  party  of  soldiers,  to  carry  off  the  arch- 
bishop's  corpse;   but,  finding  himself  disappointed,  and  the 
^T  interred,  he  comphuned  loudly  of  the  injustice,  and 
appealed  to  the  pope  for  satisfaction.    The  monks  of  Christ's 
tVwtteh  being  solicitous  about  filling  up  the  see,  knowing  Lam- 
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LAM-  bert  to  be  a  person  of  great  capadty  and  resolation,  that  it  was 
Abp.  Cant  probable  he  might  carry  his  point  at  Borne,  and  that,  both  with 
jTo^TeiT*  respect  to  learning  and  conduct,  he  was  well  qualified  for  tiie 
archiepncopal  functions,  they  made  choice  of  him  for  Breg- 
win''8  successor,  hoping  to  put  an  end  to  the  old  dispute  this 
way.  Soon  after  his  election,  he  received  the  pall  from  fofe 
PaulL 

About  the  year  667,  Egbert,  archbishop  of  York,  died. 
There  is  a  collection  of  canons  and  a  Penit^itial,  vdiidi 
pass  under  his  name,  though  it  is  thought  they  are  con- 
siderably interpolated.  Some  of  these  directions  are  too 
broad  and  particuhr  upon  the  subject  of  Hcentiousnees,  and 
bring  the  images  too  close ;  and,  in  short,  agree  by  no  means 
with  the  piety  and  prudence  of  this  prelate^s  character. 

0£b,  who  was  now  king  of  the  Mercians,  has  the  character 
MaJmesb.  de  of  an  enterprising,  ambitious  prince.    Malmesbury  tdls  us  that 
Angi'^1^.  ^^  never  dropped  a  project,  but  went  through  widi  his  inclina- 
tion, without  troubling  himself  much  about  moral  oonsiden- 
tions.     This  historian  did  not  well  know  how  to  fix  his 
character:    his  virtues  and  vices  were  so  much  upon  the 
balance,  that  he  is  somewhat  at  a  loss  whether  to  range  him 
Bede,  Epi-   amoug  good  or  bad  princes.    He  began  his  reign  in  the  year 
Maj'metb.     757,  and  held  the  government  nine-and-thirty  years.    This 
'^^  Offii,  being  successful  in  his  war  against  Einulphus,  long 

of  the  West  Saxons,  and  making  the  greatest  figure  in  the 
heptarchy,  concluding  his  power  would  make  all  his  schennB 
LidfiUd  practicaUe,  resolved  upon  the  erecting  Lichfield  into  an  archi- 
anard^  cpiscopsl  SCO.  This  projcct  was  set  on  foot,  as  Matthew  of 
^^^^[^'  Westminster  relates,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  765.  Lambert 
Westmintt  made  use  of  his  interest  to  prevent  the  cantomni;  of  his  juris- 

Fiona  Hia-  o  * 

tor.  An.      diction,  and,  the  contest  being  brought  before  the  court  of 

Orat.765.    Honje,  urged  the  grant  of  Gh^gory  the  Great  to  the  see 

of  Canterbury,  and  was  not  at  all  wanting  in  the  soliciting  his 

cause.     However,  king  Oflh  prevailed  in  his  application,  and 

procured  an  order  from  pope  Adrian  I.  to  make  Lichfidd  in 

archbishop^s  see,  and  that  all  the  bishops  within  the  kingdom 

i£d°*^^'     ^^  Mercia  should  be  his  suffragans.     Malmesbury  gives  us  a 

Vide  list  of  their  names :  viz.  Denebert,  bishop  of  Worcester ;  We- 

lib^  L?e'     renbert,  bishop  of  Legecestria  (Leicester) ;  Edulph,  bidiop  of 

^^•^  Sidnacester ;  and  Ulferd,  of  Hereford :  to  which  were  added 
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0  bishops  of  the  East  Angles:  Alherd,  of  Elman;  and   ^^f^*^ 
dfrid,  of  Donwich.    The  bishop  of  Lichfidd,  who  was  thus   Merdaai. 
omoted  to  a  metropolitan,  was  Aldulph.     Thus  Lambert,    i^t^, 
i^hbishop  of  Canterbury,  had  part  of  his  province  wrested  ^;^J^* 
>m  Um;  and  only  the  four  sees  of  London,  Winchester,     Vnant. 
Khesl^,  and  Selsea,  remaining.    However,  after  all,  this    phus, 
IS  only  a  partition,  and  not  a  translation,  of  the  archiepiscopal   ^^^* 
ithority:    for  this  distinction  continued  still  upon  the  see    Saxons. 
'  Ganteibory,   though  not  with  the  same  extent  of  juris-  k.  of  Kent. 

^W)°-  anddeGettifl 

As  ibr  the  time  when  the  province  of  Canterbury  was  thus  f.?^]^^-  ^;f • 

1     «  •  •  .  1        •&«■     .1  •«»/    A     •      .       110.4. p.  164. 

ssened,  historians  are  not  agreed.     Matthew  Westminster 

elates,  thai  Aldnlphus  received  his  paU  in  the  year  766,  and 

bat  Berthon,  or  Humbert,  and  Higbert,  succeeded  him  in  the 

ircluq>iscopal  dignity.    But  here  seem  to  be  two  mistakes: 

or,  fint,  it  18  certain  AMulphus  received  his  paU  from  Adrian  I.  Angi.  So^ 

Sow,  Adrian  was  not  elected  pope  till  the  year  772.    We  may  '"*  '^ 

>b8erve  fiirther,  that  Lambert,  or  Jambert,  was  obliged  to 

jTield  up  pari  of  his  province  to  Aldulph,  in  the  synod  of 

Cakuith.     Thirdty,  soon  after  the  death  of  king  0£b,  the 

archlnahop  of  Lichfield  was  reduced,  as  we  shall  see  after- 

^^uds,  by  pope  Leo,  to  the  state  of  a  suffragan,  and  made 

subject  to  the  see  of  Canterbury.    From  hence  it  is  evident, 

that  this  aflUr  must  have  been  transacted  between  the  years 

772,  in  irfiich  Adrian  was  promoted  to  the  papacy,  and  799,  in 

vhich  Ethelard,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  took  a  voyage  to 

I'onie,  to  recover  the  privileges  of  his  see.    And  as  for  the 

By^  of  Oalcuith,  in  which  Lambert  was  forced  to  resign  part 

of  his  province,  this  synod  was  held  in  the  year  785,  according 

to  the  Saxon  Chronology,  Florence  of  Worcester,  Huntingdon, 

Hoveden,  &c«    But,  further :  as  to  the  archiepiscopal  dignity, 

none  of  the  bishops  of  Lichfield  were  possessed  of  this  dis-  A^l.  Sur. 

tioction,  excepting  Aldulph.    One  reason,  as  Matthew  Paris  p.  430° 

^^rts,  why  Offii  insisted  so  much  upon  the  cantoning  Lam- 

left's  jurisdiction,  was,  because,  as  the  king  aUeged,  Lambert 

1^  a  dose  correspondence  with  Charles  the  Cheat ;  and  had 

engaged  himself  to  that  prince,  that,  in  case  he  should  make  a  Matt.  Paris, 

^^sttQt  upon  Britain,  the  archbishop  promised  to  open  his  J*^'^^^*' 

P^Bttge,  and  assist  him  in  his  enterprise.    But  it  seems  OfBi 

^  not  rdy  upon  the  weight  of  this  charge,  but  despatched 
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BERT     ™®"  ^^  great  character  and  elocution  to  Borne,  where,  by  Uw 

Abp.  Cant.^  strength  of  their  rhetoric   and  presents,   they   carried  the 
cause  :   for,   as  the  historian   goes  on,  king  Oflh   was  not 

Matt.  Paris,  ignorant  how  welcome  money  would  be  at  Home.  From  the 
sees  of  Elmham  and  Dunwich,  in  the  East  Angles,  bdng  laid 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  Lichfield,  we  may  conjecture  someUiing 
more  probably  upon  the  time  when  Aldulph  was  owned  for 
archbishop,  and  that  it  must  be  set  as  far  back  as  the  year 
793 ;  for  this  year,  as  Florence  of  Worcester  and  Matthew  of 
Westminster  inform  us,  Ethelbert,  king  of  the  East  Ai^ea, 
a  prince  of  admirable  qualities,  was  betrayed  under  the  highest 
^^'*  securities  of  friendship,  and  murdered  at  king  Offii^s  court 
Upon  which  OfiGn  seized  his  kingdom ;  and,  being  now  sove- 
reign of  the  East  Angles,  might  probably  either  persuade  or 
overawe  the  bishops  of  Dunwich  and  Elmham  to  break  with 
Lambert,  and  submit  to  the  new  archbishop  of  Lichfield. 

T^^^^^     It  will  be  now  time  to  give  the  reader  a  further  account  of 
the  synod  of  Calcuith  above-mentioned.     As  for  the  time,  Sir 

A.  D.  785.  Henry  Spelman  places  it  to  the  year  787 ;  though,  as  we  have 
seen  already,  this  period  seems  to  be  set  two  years  too  mueh 
forward.  As  to  the  other  circumstances  of  Uie  council,  cor 
historians  agree,  that  pope  Adrian  sent  Gregory,  bishq>  of 
Ostia,  and  Theophylact,  bishop  of  Todi,  to  assist  with  the 
character  of  legates.  That  upon  their  arrival,  one  of  these 
legates  travelled  into  the  kingdom  of  the  Northumbrians,  Os- 
wald being  then  king,  and  Eanbald  archbishop  of  Yoric ;  thai 
there  was  a  meeting  of  all  the  great  men  of  that  kingdom,  both 
clergy  and  laity.  This  account  the  legates  give  in  their  letter 
to  the  pope ;  in  which  they  take  notice  further,  that  firom  the 
time  of  Augustine,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  there  had  beeo 

^1  (^oi^i-  no  prelate  or  priest  sent  from  Borne  into  Britain  till  now. 

°'  '^'  '  They  likewise  inform  the  pope,  that  they  delivered  his  boli- 
ness^s  letters  to  Of&,  king  of  the  Mercians,  and  Kinulphoa, 
king  of  the  West  Saxons ;  the  first  of  which  was  present  at 
the  synod  of  Calcuith :  that  since  discipline  and  reformation 
of  manners  was  the  design  of  the  synod,  they  (the  legates) 
digested  the  matter  under  several  heads,  and  reported  them  to 
the  council,  who  all  declared  themselves  ready  to  submit  to 
the  directions  of  the  see  of  Home.  The  heads,  or  canons, 
drawn  up  by  the  legates,  are  as  follow. 
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1.  AU  in  holy  orders  are  obliged  to  a  strict  adherence  to    offa, 
the  cotmcil  of  Nice ;  and  every  year  at  the  provincial  synods,   Merdanl 
the  bishops  are  obliged  to  examine  the  priests  upon  the  points    ^]j^l^ 
of  faith  determined  by  the  first  six  general  councils,  that  the  k.  of  the 
terms  of  communion  may  be  regulated,  and  the  people  in-     bnana.  * 
structed  accordingly.  ^^Hus^ 

2.  By  the  second  canon,  baptism  is  only  to  be  administered   K^f  the 
at  the  solemn  and  stated  times  of  the  Church,  (viz.  at  Easter    Sazont. 
and  Whitsuntide,)  unless  in  case  of  necessity ;  and  those  who  K^^^^Kent. 
stand  for  children  at  the  font,  and  answer  for  such  who  are  ' — ^ — ' 
not  in  a  condition  to  engage  for  themselves,  are  to  be  put  in 

mind  they  must  give  an  account  to  Gk>d  Almighty  for  what 
they  have  undertaken ;  and  that  it  is  their  duty  to  instruct 
their  god-children  in  the  Lord^s  Prayer  and  the  Creed,  both 
which  aU  the  laity  are  obliged  to  have  perfectly  by  heart. 

3.  The  third  provides  for  the  holding  two  provincial  synods 
erery  year ;  that  every  bishop  should  have  an  annual  visitation 
in  his  diocese,  and  inspect  the  manners  of  his  people,  particu- 
lariy  he  is  to  exert  the  censure  of  excommunication  against 
incest,  divination,  witchcraft,  and  sacrilege.  And  here  the 
bishops  are  cautioned  against  connivance,  either  out  of  fear  or 
interest.    That  it  is  a  lamentable  prevarication  for  the  preUtes 

to  be  silent  out  of  favour  or  cowardice,  to  sacrifice  the  flock  to  ExeV.  xWi 
their  own  passions,  and  leave  them  when  they  see  the  wolf  ^* 
coining.    On  the  contrary,  as  a  careful  shepherd  secures  the  E^ek. 
sheep  against  beasts  of  prey,  so  the  spiritual  pastor  ought  to  ^^* 
defend  his  charge,  that  the  enemy  of  mankind  may  not  destroy 
them ;  that  they  may  not  go  astray  by  loose  practice,  nor  the 
poor  be  oppressed  by  the  wealthy. 

4.  The  fourth  relates  to  the  habit  and  behaviour  of  the 
i^ligious. 

5.  By  the  fifth,  upon  the  death  of  an  abbot  or  abbess,  the 
convent  is  obliged  to  take  the  advice  of  the  bishop  of  the  dio- 
cese in  the  choice  of  a  successor. 

6.  The  sixth  enjoins  the  bishops  not  to  ordain  any  one  priest 
or  deacon  without  sufficient  testimonials  of  their  probity  and 
^ilities.  That  every  one  is  to  continue  upon  the  title  or  cure 
^  which  he  was  ordained ;  and  that  no  foreign  priest  or  deacon 
^^  be  permitted  to  officiate  without  recommendatory  letters 
from  his  diocesan. 

VOL.  I.  Y 
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BERT         ^'  '^^^  seventh  provides  for  the  solemnity  of  Divine  service 
Abp.  Cant,  at  the  stated  or  canonical  hours. 

'     "^^      '      8.  The  ancient  privileges  granted  to  the  respective  chnrches 
are  to  be  preserved. 

9.  By  the  ninth,  none  of  the  clergy  are  allowed  to  eat  in 
private,  unless  in  case  of  great  indisposition.  By  this  canoD, 
one  would  think  the  clergy  were  not  dispersed  in  parishes,  but 
lived  all,  like  monasteries  or  colleges,  in  common. 

1 0.  The  tenth  forbids  the  clergy  to  perform  the  Divine  ser- 
vice without  stockings ;  and  that  the  chalice  and  patin  be  not 
made  of  horn. 

11.  The  eleventh  exhorts  kings  and  princes  to  take  care  of 
their  administration,  and  govern  with  justice  and  impartiality. 
And,  as  before,  the  bishops  were  put  in  mind  to  support  tbdr 
character,  to  rely  on  the  protection  of  their  Master,  and  the 
authority  of  their  commission,  to  preach  the  Word  of  God  to 
princes  and  all  persons  of  quality,  without  fear  or  flattery; 
never  to  stifle  any  seasonable  truth,  to  spare  nobody,  nor  exert 
their  discipline  upon  any  without  reason :  so  now  princes  are 
admonished  to  govern  their  practice  by  the  direction  of  their 
bishops,  because  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  the 
power  of  binding  and  loosing,  is  delivered  to  them.     Tbqr 

Deut.  xxxii  fortify  the  canon  by  several  texts  of  Scripture,  and  then  add, 

Heb.  xiii     that  as  the  king  is  lord  paramount  in  the  state,  so  the  bishop's 

Luke  X.  16.  Authority  is  Supreme  in  things  relating  to  the  government  and 

MrI.  ii.  7.    discipline  of  the  Church.     The  canon  proceeds  in  the  aduHMii- 

tion  of  princes,  suggests  that  they  ought  to  have  a  great  regard 

1 38.  for  the  Churches  of  Gk)d,  not  to  harass  them  with  servitude  and 

rough  usage,  not  to  grow  proud  of  their  purple,  nor  oppnffi 

with  their  greatness.     And  if  they  would  not  take  it  weU  to 

have  their  own  queens  disregarded  by  their  subjects,  let  them 

remember  not  to  put  a  neglect  upon  the  spouse  of  Christ 

12.  The  twelfth  declares  against  admitting  persons  of  iDe- 
^timate  birth  to  the  crown ;  presses  honour  and  obedience  to 

Rom.  xiii.  princos  from  authorities  of  Scripture ;  declares  with  great  de- 
i'Pet.  ii.  17.  testation  against  raising  calumnies,  forming  con^irades,  or 
attempting  upon  the  life  of  the  king ;  and  that  if  any  bishop  or 
clergyman  is  concerned  in  any  such  wickedness,  be  is  to  be 
degraded,  and,  like  Judas,  expelled  the  holy  society.  Aad 
whoever  shall  be  assisting  or  aiding  in  such  a  sacrilegious 
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againBt  the  Lord^s  anointed,  shall  be  for  ever  excom-  v^f^ 

tnunieated  and  excluded  the  benefits  of  the  Church.  Merciant. 

1 3.  The  thirteenth  charges  the  ministers  of  justice  to  behave  w ald, 
themaelres  conscientiously  in  their  station,  not  to  favour  any  y^?^^^^. 
pezson  upon  the  score  of  his  quality  or  wealth :  not  to  despise  brUns. 
the  poor ;  not  to  tram^ress  the  rules  of  equity,  or  take  reward  phus, 
against  the  innocent,  but  to  judge  in  truth  and  righteousness,  ^'^^^^ 
as  tbe  prophet  speaks.    This  article  is  enforced  from  several  Soons. 

texts  of  S<^pture.  K.  of  Kent'. 

14.  The  fourteenth  goes  much  upon  the  same  matter,  and  ii^^\i''^^ 
dedaies  in  particular  against  fraud,  violence,  and  laying  unjust  |^-     . 
impoeiiions  upon  the  Church.  id.  urn.  6.' 

15.  The  fifteenth  condemns  marriages  within  the  prohibited  il^ah^'s?' 


16.  By  the  sixteenth,  illegitimate  issue,  and  particularly  the 
chOdren  of  nuns,  are  made  incapable  of  inheriting. 

17.  The  seventeenth  urges  the  payment  of  tithes  from  the 
Mosaic  law,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  ob-  MaI.  m.  lo. 
aerves,  that  those  who  refuse  to  ofier  the  tenth  part  to  God 
Almighty,  are  oftentimes  punished  in  their  circumstances,  and 
reduced  to  that  slender  proportion.    This  canon  likewise  for* 

bids  usury  and  unjust  weights  and  measures. 

1 8.  The  eighteenth  dilates  upon  the  obligation  of  vows,  and 
presses  the  performance  firom  the  danger  of  such  a  neglect. 

19.  By  the  nineteenth,  the  remainders  of  heathenish  cus- 
toms are  to  be  laid  aside ;  particularly,  they  are  forbidden  to 
deform  their  bodies  by  any  superstitious  marks  or  scars  in  con- 
formity to  the  pagans. 

20.  The  twentieth  contains  an  exhortation  to  confession  and 
penance ;  and  if  any  person  happens  to  die  without  this  prepa* 
ration,  he  is  not  to  receive  the  benefit  of  the  prayers  of  the 
Church. 

These  canons  were  first  read  in  the  Northumbrian  synod, 
where,  after  they  had  been  subscribed  by  the  king,  the  bishops, 
the  temporal  nobiUty,  and  inferior  clergy  of  that  province,  they 
were  brought  by  the  legates,  and  presented  to  the  synod  of 
Galcuith,  in  the  kingdom  of  Mercia.  And  here  they  were 
likewise  unanimously  received  and  signed  by  king  OflBi,  Lam-  vSA.^!m\ 
bert,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  twelve  other  bishops,  several  ^^- 
abbota,  and  other  great  men  of  the  laity. 

y  2 
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LAM-         Bat  here  there  are  several  circumstaDces  in  these  synoik, 
Abp.'cant.  which  Seem  to  make  the  matter  of  fact  somewhat  questionaUe. 
'      ^         First,  the  place  where  the  Northumbrian  synod  was  heHis 
not  mentioned  by  the  legates ;  and  yet  it  is  represented  as  a 
very  numerous  assembly,  and  that  the  king  and  most  of  tbe 
great  men,  both  clergy  and  laity,  were  present  at  it.   Secondlj, 
Dilberch,  bishop  Augustadensis  EkMslesise  (I  suppose  it  should 
have  been  Haguktadensis),  signs  in  the  subscription  list,  before 
Eanbald  his  metropolitan  of  York.    This  looks  somewhat  irre- 
gular.  Thirdly,  we  find  six  bishops  subscribing  to  this  northon 
synod,  whereas  the  province  of  the  kingdom  of  Northumberlaod 
had  but  four  sees.     To  get  over  this  difficulty.  Sir  Henry  Spel- 
num  supposes,  and,  it  may  be,  not  improbably,  that  some  of 
the  bishops  of  Scotland  were  present,  and  concurred  with  tbe 
English,  though,  after  all,  it  is  not  easy  to  tell  where  to  fix 
Aldulphus,  who  signs  himself  bishop  Myiensis  Ecclesise. 

Then  as  to  the  synod  at  Calcuith,  we  meet  with  some  odd 
circumstances  here ;  for  Archbishop  Lambert  subscribes  before 
king  O&y  which  looks  singular,  and  out  of  course :  and  as  for 
the  other  twelve  bishops  who  subscribe,  most  of  their  sees  are 
unmentioned,  and  several  of  their  names  unknown.    Howerer, 
this  may  be  in  some  measure  accounted  for,  from  the  fault  of 
the  transcribers. 
SpeLCondi.      As  for  Subscriptions  at  the  foot  of  the  Council,  there  is  no 
p!*3i7, 825.  great  objection  in  that,  it  being  no  more  than  what  was  after- 
wards done  at  the  synods  of  Becanceld  and  Goveshoe.    How- 
ever, after  all,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  the  copy  of  this  eooncO 
is  maimed,  and  the  order  inverted  in  several  places.    To  eoo- 
Mntt.  Paris,  cludo  this  matter,  Matthew  Paris  informs  us,  that  Lambert, 
•ecundi,*     archbishop  of  Canterbury,  resigned  part  of  his  province  to  the 
r-  ^-         archbishop  of  Lichfield,  at  this  synod  at  Calcuith,  and  tint 
king  Offit  had  his  eldest  son  Egfrid,  a  prince  of  great  hopes, 
solemnly  crowned  there. 

About  this  time  Willibald,  scholar  and  nephew  to  Boni&ce, 

archbishop  of  Mentz,  departed  this  life.     He  was  extracted 

from  a  noble  family  in  Devonshire,  bred  in  a  monasteiy  under 

Egviwald,  abbot  of  Waldheim.     He  travelled  to  Bome  and 

Jerusalem,  and  in  the  year  739  was  sent  into  Germany  by  6^ 

Pu  Pin,      gory  in.,  to  assist  Boniface  in  the  conversion  of  that  nation: 

New  Ecciet.  Bouifece  promoted  him  to  the  see  of  Eistad.     This  Willibald 

p.  109.        wrote  Boniface  s  hfe,  at  the  request  of  Lullus,  his  sucoeasort 
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which  is  extant  in  Ganisius^s  Antiquse  Lectiones,  and  in  the    offa, 
third  century  of  the  saints  of  the  Benedictine  order  published  Men:^ui2 
by  MabiUon.  wald 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord  786,  Kinulphus,  king  of  the  West    K.  of  the 
Saxona,  after  he  had  reigned  one-and-thirty  years,  was  sur-     bnans™' 
prised  and  murdered.     This  prince,  who  had  been  successful   ^^^^ 
xSH  towards  the  latter  end  of  his  reign,  being  apprehensive  his   k*  ^^  ^^e 
brother^s   son.  Kineard,  might  seize  the  crown  from  his  own    Saxom. 
isBoe,  banished  him.     Kineard  thought  it  advisable  to  give  ^|^ff^^^^^ 
way  to  the  juncture,  and  seemed  to  retire  without  resentment,  ^rjr^ — ' 
Being  removed  from  the  observation  of  the  court,  he  drew  a  ^,  „  735^ 
party  of  desperate  men  together,  and  marched  undiscovered  ^^'^ . 
towards  Kinulphus,  who  was  now  retired  into  the  country  for  by  ku  ne- 
his  pleasure  ;  Kineard,  having  intelligence  that  the  king's  guards  ^^^rd, 
were  dismissed  to  some  distance,  beset  the  house :  Kinulphus 
being  thus  surprised,  and  perceiving  that  neither  promises  nor 
menacing  would  work  upon  the  conspirators,  stood  upon  his 
defence,  and,  when  the  doors  were  forced,  charged  Kineard 
with  great  courage,  and  had  like  to  have  despatched  him ;  but 
being  surrounded  and  overset  with  numbers,  he  fell  fighting, 
after  he  had  defended  himself  with  a  great  deal  of  bravery. 
Those  few  of  the  king's  attendants  that  were  present,  refused 
to  yield,  and  were  likewise  cut  in  pieces.     The  news  of  this 
aasaasination  quickly  reached  the  king's  guards,  who  immedi- 
ately marched  against  the  conspirators.     Before  they  came  to 
blows,  Kineard  endeavoured  to  justify  himself,  claimed  the 
crown  as  his  right,  and  tempted  them  strongly  to  his  interest ; 
but  finding  they  refused  to  be  bribed  by  any  expectations,  he 
ordered  his  men  to  make  ready.     The  dispute  was  very  obsti- 
nate, and  the  victory  a  great  while  doubtful :    but  at  last 
Kineard's  party  was  routed,  and  himself  slain.     King  Kinul- 
phus was  buried  at  Winchester,  and  succeeded  by  Brithric, 
who  reigned  sixteen  years.      This  prince's  inclinations  lay 
more  for  peace  than  fighting,  which  made  him  court  the 
alliance  of  the  neighbouring  princes,  and  connive  at  some 
Orders  at  home.     However,  he  did  not  indulge  this  humour 
60  far  as  to  discover  any  signs  of  fear,  or  weaken  the  force  of 
Wa  government.     He  took  care  to  strengthen  his  interest  by  Maimeib. 
the  marriage  of  king  Offa's  daughter ;  and,  being  thus  fortified,  AnVu^' 
ventured  to  banish  Egbert  into  France,  who  was  the  only  re-  ^  *  11. 7, 8. 
maining  branch  of  the  royal  line.     For  though  Brithric  and 
the  rest  of  the  West  Saxon  kmgs  after  Ina  were  very  nobly 
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BERT  extracted,  yet  they  were  several  removes  from  the  right  line. 
Abp.  Cant  Egbert  being  thus  chased  out  of  the  country,  Brithric  thougfat 
'  ""  '  himself  secure,  and  began  to  indulge  his  inclination.  But  now 
the  Danes  gave  him  some  little  alarm.  They  made  Uieir  first 
Thefirdde-  desccut  uDou  the  island  only  with  three  privateers.  This  hand- 
Danes  upon  ful  of  men,  who  wcrc  sent  to  examine  the  richness  and  tiy  the 
A.'^D^787.  courage  of  the  country,  landed  privately  at  one  of  Brithric's 
Maimesb.  towns,  and  killed  the  governor  of  the  place,  who  endeavonred 
A.  D.  788.  to  preserve  the  burghers.  But  afterwards  the  country  coming 
voiVi/""   in,  the  Danes  were  glad  to  quit  their  plunder,  and  retire  to 

A  D^^7^'  ^^"^  ships. 

Hoveden,         In  the  year  788,  there  is  said  to  have  been  two  synods  in 

prior,  p.^32.  the  kingdom  of  the  Northumbrians ;  one  at  Pinsenhale,  Fin- 
i^i^tia  ^^^^.  or  Finkeley,  and  another  at  Aclam,  or  Acle,  both 
el  wrmfidei  in  the  bishopric  of  Durham.  But  of  these  we  have  nothing 
peruAantur.  but  the  lutmes  of  the  place,  there  being  no  records  of  ^diat  was 
^^   transacted  remaining. 

^*^^^^  About  four  years  after,  Charles  the  Great  sent  a  copy  of  the 
tkB  Engm  second  council  of  Nice  into  Britain.  Hoveden  laments  the 
^J^^^^Q.  contents  of  these  papers,  and  affirms  that  there  was  a  grett 
G*  ti^Rw  ^^  ^^  unorthodox  doctrine  in  them,  and  particularly,  that  the 
Ang.pTui.  worship  of  images,  abominated  by  the  Church  of  God,  was 
^riptoi^"^  decreed  there,  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  above  three  him- 
wUtoo-  ^^  eastern  bishops.  The  historian  adds,  that  Albinus  (or 
nast.  Floret  Alcuinus)  wrote  a  letter  against  this  innovation,  and  di^ro?ed 
Gnit  793.  the  council  with  great  evidence  from  the  holy  Scriptures ;  and 
iol^fOe  *^*  ^®  presented  this  answer  to  Charles  the  Great  in  the 
coundU  of  name  of  the  English  bishops,  and  the  other  great  men  of  the 
pU^Nioe,and  tdugdom.  Simcou  Dunelmensis,  and  Matthew  of  Westnun- 
^^^^  ster,  relate  this  passage  much  in  the  same  manner,  and  with 
ihe  iDortkip  the  same  mark  of  dislike. ' 

The  worship  of  images  was  so  foreign  to  the  practice  of  the 
primitive  Church,  that  the  use  of  them  was  very  rare  in  the 
£ccies.Hitfc.  first  three  centuries,  even  in  the  opinion  of  the  learned  Da 
%iphuda8.  Pin :  nay,  the  famous  Epiphanins,  in  his  letter  to  John  of 
Jerusalem,  declares  strongly  against  this  practice.  '^When 
I  came,^  says  he,  "  into  a  country  church  of  Palestine,  called 
Anablatha,  I  found  a  curtain  himging  over  the  door,  upon 
which  there  was  a  picture  painted  like  that  of  our  Saviour,  or 
some  saint  (for  I  cannot  certainly  remember  whose  picture 
it  was) ;  however,  seeing  the  figure  of  a  man  in  the  Church  of 
Christ,  contrary  to  the  authority  of  holy  Scripture,  I  tore  it 
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and  gave  order  to  the  churchwardens  to  wrap  it  about  some    offa, 
corpse,  and  hurj  it,''  &c.  Ut^Ll 

Thua  we    see  Epiphanius  was  apprehensive  this  custom    ^]^l^ 
might  prove  dangerous,  and  went  the  same  lengths  of  caution   k.  of  the 
«ith  the  eastern  Iconoclasts.     This  letter  was  translated  by     bnans? 
St.  Jerome  ;  and  though  Baronius  and  Bellannin  would  have   ^^jq^' 
it  counterfeit,  yet  Monsieur  Du  Pin  makes  no  difficulty  to   K.  of  tho 
answer  their    objections;  and  though  he  thinks  Epiphanius    Saxon*. 
went  too  far  in  asserting  the  unlawfulness  of  having  images  in  K^f/xem 
churches,  yet  he  seems  to  believe  this  practice  was  not  cus*  ' — ^^ — ' 
tomary  in  Palestine  or  Cyprus  in  Epiphanius'^s  time ;  that  this 
Father  altogether  disallowed  it,  and  that  it  would  be  contrary 
to  the  eancerity  religion  requires  of  us,  to  interpret  his  words  ^^  pj^^ 
to  any  other  sense.  ^^*^* 

But  though  the  use  of  images  may  not  be  unserviceable,  yet 
the  worship  of  them  is  a  dangerous  excess ;  it  seems  to  be  of 
pagan  original,  and  not  so  much  as  aUowed  at  Borne  in  the  l^-O. 
time  of  Gregofy  the  Oreat.    However,  as  the  ages  declined  in  £!||^7*9 
knowledge,  they  seemed  to  improve  in  superstition ;  insomuch,  «p-  9. 
that  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  the  Jewb  and  ^^^^~ 
Saracens  charged  part  of  the  Eastern  Church  with  idolatry  p.' S5.  edit, 
upon  this  score.    And  pope  Adrian,  in  his  letter  to  Oonstan-  ^'^^^n>- 
tine  and  Irene,  owns  the  Iconoclasts  reproached  the  other 
party  with  deifying  their  images,  before  the  meetmg  of  the  eii.  tom.  7?* 
second  conncO  of  Nice.    The  emperor  Leo  Isaurus,   being  ^^^^' 
fining  to  prevent  scandal,  and  jealous  ot  the  consequences  of  ^^^ 
this  practice,  published  an  edict  against  the  use  of  images,  p.' 65. 
Gregory  II.,  was  displeased  at  this  order,  called  a  council  at 
Borne,  and  established  image-worship.    And  now  the  crown 
vnd  Roman  mitre  came  to  an  open  rupture :  the  pope  excom- 
municates Leo  Isaurus,  and  his  viceroy  of  Rome ;  and  when 
be  found  the  emperor  was  not  to  be  gained,  commands  the  city 
not  to  pay  him  any  taxes,  disclaims  him  for  his  sovereign,  and  ^^^  .^.^ 
eutets  into  a  confederacy  with  the  Franks.    But  in  the  east,  p.  ^. 
the  Iconoclasts  had  the  favour  of  the  court,  and  carried  their 
point:  for  Oonstantine  Gopronymus,  pnisuing    his  father's ^^"754 
oiettures,  convened  a  council  at  Constantinople,  where  both  ^^!^- 
^be  excesBes  and  the  use  of  images  were  condemned.    Indeed,  tom.  t 
these  Fathers  seemed  to  be  too  far  transported  in  their  aeal,  if 
ttiey  are  rightly  represented  in  the  synodical  epistle  published  Condi. 
hy  Photius :  for  in  this  letter  they  are  said  to  have  used  our  7.  p.  e&T. 


tom. 
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LAM-     Saviour'^s  figure,  and  that  of  the  saints,  with  di8req)ect;  to 

Abp.Cant.  have  dragged  some  of  them  through  the  streets  and  bmnt 

'      ''      '  them.     And  thus  the  favourers  of  images  in  the  eastern  part 

of  the  empire  lay  under  censure  and  reproach,  till  the  death 

of  Leo  IV. 

But  Irene,  who  governed  in  the  minority  of  her  son  Con- 
stantine,  took  new  measures :  this  princess  published  an  edict, 
Baron.        to  allow  the  liberty  of  disputing  for  iomges,  which  was  prohi- 
p.*  m^'     bited  before.     And  now  the  baffled  party  beginning  to  prevail, 
procured  the  calling  a  council  at  Constantinople,  which  vim 
Btfon.        immediately  broken  up  by  a  tumultuous  opposition  from  the 
p.*  377.        other  side.    This  difficulty  the  empress  got  over,  and  then 
convened  the  second  council  of  Nice ;   and  here  the  worBhip 
of  images  was  fully  settled.     As  to  the  degree  of  the  woiahip 
Concii.        determined  by  this  council,  they  declare  against  givii^  images 
^1^'        any  sovereign  adoration,  and  that  they  pay  them  only  an  in- 
p.  390.        ferior  religious  respect.     Nay,  pope  Adrian,  in  his  letter  to 
Constantino  and  Irene,  softens  the  matter  to  a  more  inoflen- 
tom.^7.'       ^ive  sense,  brings  it  as  low  as  civil  worship,  and  makes  it  no 
p.  698.        more  than  the  respect  usually  paid  by  one  man  to  another. 
But  it  seems  these  justifications  were  by  no  means  este^ned 
satisfactory :  for  the  Church,  especially  the  western  part  of  it, 
was  extremely  disgusted  at  the  conduct  of  this  council  of  Nice; 
and  in  the  year  794  there  was  a  general  council  convened  at 
Frankfort  upon  the  Maine,  at  which  Theophylact  and  Stephen, 
the  pope^s  legates,  and  about  300  bishops  were  present.    And 
here  iJie  controversy  about  images  being  examined  to  the 
bottom,  it  was  decreed,  that  though  they  might  be  retained  in 
churches  for  refreshing  the  history  of  what  they  repres^ted, 
and  for  ornament  sake,  they  were  by  no  means  to  be  adored 
or  worshipped  in  any  measure.     Here,  upon  a  fiill  debate  of 
the  case,  the  acts  of  the  second  council  of  Nice  were  ceaosarei 
and  reversed.     The  testimonies  of  the  Fathers  and  other  eccle- 
siastical authors,  made  use  of  by  the  Nicene  assembly,  woe 
brought  upon  the  board,  and  all  the  sophistry  and  false  coIouf 
ing  of  that  council  solidly  refuted ;   so  that,  upon  the  whole 
matter,  the  Fathers  of  Frankfort  pronounced  the  second  council 
of  Nice  no  general  council,  neither  was  it  esteemed  any  other 
than  a  peeudo  or  pretended  sjmod  by  the  writers  of  that  age^ 
The  four  Caroline  books  are  Ukewise  an  authority  beyond  ex- 
ception, against  the  proceedings  of  the  second  council  of  Nice* 
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These  Garoline  booka,  though  not  wholly  written  by  Charles    OFF  A, 
the  Great,  were  at  least  drawn  up  by  his  direction,  by  the   Mereiaos. 
bishops  of  his  dominions.     That  this  tract,  together  with  the    ^^^^y 
council  of  Frankfort,  are  authentic  records  against  the  worship    K.  of  the 
of  images,  settled  by  the  second  council  of  Nice,  is  allowed  by     hnaM?' 
seTenil  ecclesiastical  writers  of  the  first  dass  in  the  Roman   ^^xc^' 
commanion :  for  the  purpose,  Sirmondus  grants,  that  now  very   K^f  the 
few  question  the  genuineness  of  the  Garoline  books,  or  the    Suons. 
council  of  Frankfort ;  that  nobody  can  deny  the  authority  of  k^5^  KeS". 
the  first,  unless  he  wiU  reject  Adrian^s  answer  to  that  tract,  J^JT^^lbX' 
which  is  generally  agreed  to  be  written  by  that  pope.    Sir-t<y^MeCb- 
mondus  goes  on  and  declares,  that  the  canons  of  the  council  and  the 
of  Frankfort   stand  upon  unquestionable  credit;    that  the^^J^^ 
antiquity  of  the  manuscript,  together  with  the  concurrent  «»''m'>«i^. 
testimonies  of  several  writers  of  the  same  age,  are  indisputable  Ubbe^'tom. 
eridence.     Labbe  is  of  the  same  opinion,  as  appears  not  only  LaCbe^n- 
by  inserting  Sirmondus'*s  authority,  but  likewise  by  his  pub-  ^^,1^?-  ^* 
lishing  the  second  canon  of  the  council  of  Frankfort,  in  which  De  Mwca, 
the  second  Nicene  council  about  the  worship  of  images  Js^'^*^-^- 
<lirectly  condemned. 

To  proceed:  the  learned  Baronius  has  nothing  to  object 
against  the  credit  of  these  records;  he  grants  the  Garoline 
books  were  drawn  up  against  the  image-worship  decreed  by 
the  second  council  of  Nice;   that  they  were  composed  by 
eeveral  western  bishops,  thrown  into  a  body  by  general  con- 
sent, presented  to  Gharles  the  Great,  and  sent  by  him  to  pope 
Adrian.    And  that  they  made  part  of  the  acts  of  the  council 
of  Frankfort,  the  cardinal  proves  from  the  testimony  of  Hinc-  ^^^^^ 
mar,  who  lived  about  that  time ;  so  that,  as  he  concludes,  the  a.  d.  794. 
authority  of  them  is  not  to  be  questioned.    The  cardinal  adds  ^^'  ^^ 
further,  that  several  authors  of  character,  in  the  reigns  of  141. 
Ludovicus  and  Lotharius,  who  succeeded  Gharles  the  Great, 
^^Tote  against  the  second  Nicene  council  about  image-worship ; 
amongBt  these,  he  reckons  Jonas,  bishop  of  Orleans,  Wala- 
indus  Strabo,  Amalarius,  Altigarius,  Freculphus,  and  Adega- 
hub:  it  is  true,  the  cardinal  makes  all  this  opposition  of  the 
western  bishops  proceed  upon  a  mistake  of  matter  of  fact. 
^^  Bays  the  Nicene  Fathers  were  misrepresented,  and  that  the 
prelates  of  France,  Germany,  &c.  believed  they  had  decreed 
^tria,  or  the  highest  degree  of  worship,  was  to  be  paid  to 
linages :  and  that  the  censures  of  the  Garoline  books,  and  the 
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BERT     ^^^^^  ^^  Frankfort,  were  levelled  against  tbis  opinion.    Bi^ 
Abp.  Cant,  in  answer  to  this,  it  is  inconceivable  to  imagine  the  western 
'      "^      '  bishops  should  be  no  better  acquainted  with  matters  tium  thk 
comes  to ;  that  they  should  have  so  little  justice  and  discre- 
tion, as  to  censure  a  council  at  random,  and  condemn  without 
understanding  the  case.     The  second  council  of  Nice  consisted 
of  above  three  hundred  bishops ;  the  pope^s  legates  were  pie- 
sent  at  it,  and  Adrian  I.  consented  to  what  was  done  there. 
Things  being  thus  transacted,  how  can  it  be  supposed  tiai 
copies  of  the  second  Nicene  council  were  not  transmitted  to 
the  western  Church?  that  those  who  drew  up  the  GaroiiDe 
books,  and  the  Fathers  of  Frankfort,  should  not  have  a  view 
of  them!    To  act  at  this  rate  of  inconsideration  is  by  no 
means  suitable  either  to  the  character  of  Charles  the  Grett, 
or  to  the  western  bishops  of  that  age:   and  ther^ore  the 
New  Ecciej  learned  Monsieur  Du  Pin  informs  us,  that  the  acts  of  this 
p.  141.      '  second  council  of  Nice  were  brought  to  Bome,  and  from  thence 
sent  into  France,  where,  as  Monsieur  Du  Pin  contmues,  they 
had  a  different  practice  about  image-worship :  they  allowed, 
says  he,  they  might  be  placed  in  their  churches,  but  would  not 
endure  that  any  worship  should  be  given  them :  and  therefore 
those  prostrations,  those  postures  of  respect  and  submisskm, 
with  which  images  were  to  be  treated  by  the  second  cooncil  of 
Concii         Nice,  were  looked  upon  as  unwarrantable  applications  by  the 
i^bhe.        western  bishops ;  and  that  such  religious  honour  was  only  doe 
and  390.^*  '  to  Qod  Almighty. 

Thus  the  Caroline  books  are  directly  levelled  against  all 
degrees  of  worship :  they  are  drawn  up  upon  a  medium  between 
the  Iconoclast  council  of  Constantinople,  and  the  second  of 
Nice.  The  preface  informs  us,  that  the  prelates  of  the  coundl 
of  Constantinople  had  been  so  far  overseen  as  to  anathematiie 
those  who  had  images  in  their  churches,  pretending  they  were 
no  better  than  idols.  That  another  synod,  held  about  three 
years  after,  (meaning  the  second  of  Nice,)  run  to  anoither 
extreme,  and  was  no  less  faulty  than  the  former.  That  the 
bishops  of  this  synod  ordered  images  to  be  worshipped ;  thst 
thus  the  Fathers  of  Constantinople  and  Nice  fell  into  contruy 
absurdities,  by  not  distinguishing  rightly  between  the  use  and 
the  adoration  of  images.  ^'  As  for  us,^  says  Charles  the  Great, 
(for  the  preface  and  book  run  in  his  name,)  ^^  we  reject  all  tbe 
novelties  both  of  the  first  and  second  synod.     As  to  the  act^ 
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lice,  which  have  neither  rhetoric  nor  off  a, 

ars  by  a  copy  of  them  come  to  our  Mcreiint. 

ourselves  obliged  to  write  against  their  ^Wk 

poison  has  made  any  impression,  this  trea-  k.  of  the 

by  the  holy  Scriptures,  may  prove  an  antidote ;  brUiuT 

.s  weak  enemy,  which  is  come  from  the  East,  may  ^^|q^~ 

•d  in  the  West  :*"  and  after  some  other  animadvertincr  K.  of  the 

We«t 

tirical  strokes,  he  adds,  ''  we  have  engaged  in  this  work    Suont. 
.1  the  consent  of  the  bishops  of  our  dominions,  not  to  serve  k!'^/ k^^. 
uiy  ambitious  design,  but  purely  out  of  a  zeal  for  truth  and  g-p- — ' 

orthodoxy.'*'*  Eccle8.Hitt. 

These  Caroline  books  were  published  about  three  years  after  ^141.' 
the  council  of  Nice,  and,  by  consequence,  four  before  that  of  ^^^' 
Frankfort.    They  were  delivered  to  Adrian  I.  by  Engelbert,  i*i- . 
chaplain  and  ambassador  to  Charles  the  Oreat.     The  pope  Labbejtom. 
writes  a  reply  to  this  tract  in  defence  of  the  second  council  of  ooncU^^' 
Nice ;  but  his  answers  are  foreign  and  faint,  and  have  very  ^^^^ 
little  of  force  or  logic  in  them.     This  letter  of  Adrian's  did  no  p.  922L36S. 
execution,  as  one  might  well  expect  from  the  contents  of  it :  it 
did  not  in  the  least  alter  the  sentiments  of  Charles  the  Great, 
nor  that  of  the  Oallican  Church,  as  appears  by  the  council  of  ^^^i' 
Frankfort,  held  in  the  year  794 ;  where  this  question  was  fully  p.  1657. 
debated,  the  second  Nicene  council  rejected,  and  all  manner  of  cent.  ^' 
worship  given  to  images  flatly  condemned.  p*  ^^' 

And  to  finish  this  subject  all  at  once,  I  shall  break  in  a  little  ^p^^^ 
upon  the  order  of  time,  and  subjoin  the  determination  of  the  ^gaihut 
council  of  Paris,  convened  in  the  year  824.  *^!^SSup, 

In  the  East,  though  the  second  Nicene  council  had  restored 
images  in  several  places,  yet  the  decrees  of  these  Fathers  were 
not  every  where  observ^;  and  at  last  Constantino  the  em- 
peror declared  against  them ;  and  Leo  the  Fifth,  his  successor, 
revived  the  late  council  of  Constantinople.  In  the  year  820, 
Michael  Balbus  convened  a  council  to  take  up  the  controversy 
about  images,  and  settle  the  peace  of  the  Church.  These 
Fathers  pitched  upon  a  temper,  and  followed  the  sentiments  of 
the  Grallican  Church;  they  allowed  the  use,  but  forbad  the 
worship.  Some  of  the  bigots  for  image-worship  took  a  journey 
to  Rome  to  complain  of  this  council.  Upon  this  Michael  sent 
his  ambassadors  to  the  pope,  to  justify  the  proceedings,  and  ^^S' 
give  satisfaction  upon  the  pomt.     They  had  likewise  directions  ^  ^^- 
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LAM-     given  them  by  the  emperor  to  apply  to  Ludovicus  Pius  to 
Abp.Cant.  Strengthen  their  interests.     This  western  emperor,  finding  a 
'      ''      '  fair  opportunity  to  put  an  end  to  the  dispute,  sent  Freculpbos 
and  Adegarius  to  Ilome,  to  treat  this  afiair ;  but  Ludovicos^s 
envoys,  perceiving  the  Romans  averse  to  an  accommodaii<Ri, 
desired  the  pope  would  consent  that  their  master  might  debate 
this  matter  with  his  own  bishops.     The  pope  agreeing  to  the 
motion,  there  was  a  synod  held  at  Paris  in  the  year  above 
142.  mentioned.     The  acts  of  this  council  being  printed  at  FraokfiMt 
BeUarminin  ^^  1*^96,  and  Bellarmin  not  liking  the  contents,  endeaYoms  to 
T^tot'do  P^^®  them  spurious  and  counterfeited  by  the  heretics.     This 
Cuitu  ima^  cardinal  makes  several  objections  against  the  doctrine,  manner, 
^^^^'       mid  style  of  this  book,  published  at  Frankfort ;  but  finding 
the  authorities  somewhat  difficult  to  deal  with,  he  concludes, 
that  whether  it  be  genuine  or  counterfeit,  whether  interpolated 
or  wholly  authentic,  it  is  not  at  all  material ;  for  in  short  the 
7.^0.^1647^*  ^^^^^^  ^  "^^  worth  reading.     And  this  is  part  of  his  method  of 
left,         confuting  the  council  of  Paris. 

But  Baronius  does  not  treat  this  record  with  such  a  strain 
of  contempt.     He  grants,  that  there  was  a  meeting  of  the 
^^825      ^^^ch  bishops  at  Paris,  and  that  they  decreed  against  the 
p.*  726, 727.  worship  of  images.     It  is  true,  he  quarrels  with  the  title,  sinks 
them  to  a  conference,  and  will  not  allow  them  the  style  of  a 
synod  ;  but  this  is  nothing  but  disputing  about  a  word.    That 
there  was  an  ecclesiastical  meeting  at  Paris  upon  this  oocaaioo 
Concii.  torn,  cauuot  be  denied :   the  letters  of  Ludovicus  Pius  to  Pope 
I6&^imd*    Eugenius  II.,  and  to  Jeremy  and  Jonas,  the  emperor^s  am- 
i65o!         bassadors,  put  the  matter  beyond  all  question.     The  cardinal, 
finding  the  fact  could  not  be  contested,  endeavours  to  leasea 
the  credit  of  the  Parisian  prelates,  and  make  them  dwindle  to 
a  conference.     But  Monsieur  Du  Pin  seems  more  impartial  in 
his  relation.     He  grants,  that  the  council  of  Paris  consisted  of 
the  most  considerable  bishops  of  the  kingdom,  and  that  the 
question  was  thoroughly  examined;   that  they  had  all  the 
memoirs  relating  to  the  controversy  before  them ;  that  they 
read  Adrian^s  first  letter  to  Constantino  and  Irene  upon  this 
subject;  that  they  perused  the  acts  of  the  second  Nicene 
council,  the  Caroline  books,  together  with  the  answer  of  Pope 
Adrian.     In  short,  they  commended  the  emperor  for  endea- 
vouring to  reconcile  the  Church,  by  pitching  upon  a  middle 
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way.     They  complaiiied  of  the  excesses  of  the  Roman  practice    S^^\' 

in  this  pomt ;   and,  at  last,  decreed  for  the  use,  but  against  Mercians. 

the  worship  of  images.  w ald. 

Things  standing  thus,  with  respect  to  this  controversy,  we  J^^^f^^^ 

need  not  wonder  to  find  the   English  Church  remonstrate     bnans. 

against  the  second  council  of  Nice ;  to  mark  the  innovation      rjc,  ' 

with  such  sharpness  of  censure,  and  employ  one  of  their  ablest   ^^^'^« 

p^is  in  defence  of  the  ancient  practice.    But  Alcuinus^s  book,    s«xoot. 

upon  this  subject,  being  not  extant,  the  manner  and  circum-  k.  of  Kent. 

stances  of  the  dispute  are  lost  with  it.  Do^n — ' 

In  the  year  793,  king  Offii,  being  thoroughly  touched  with  ^*:^!^ 

remorse  for  the  barbarous  murder  of  Ethelbert  above  mentioned,  i.  d.  793. 

made  a  grant  to  the  Church  of  all  the  tithe  in  his  dominions ; 

and  gave  a  great  estate  in  land  to  the  cathedral  of  Hereford,  Brompton, 
where  king  Ethelbert  was  buried.  p*  ^^^' 

Soon  after  this  munificence  to  the  Church,  Ofla  is  said  to  King  Qfa 
have  had  the  place  of  St.  Albania  relics  discovered  to  him  in  A'm^iagtery  of 
dream;  in  which  he  was  directed  to  take  them  up,  and  P^i^Mau^F^rit 
them  in  a  shrine.     The  king,  looking  upon  this  dream  as  an  Vitebfo,  ' 
admonition  from  Heaven,  acquainted  Humbert,  archbishop  of  Seine. 
Lichfield,  vnth  it.    This  prelate  being  satisfied  with  the  rela- 
tion sends  for  his  suffragans,  Ceolwulph  of  Lindsey,  and  Un- 
won  of  Leicester,  and  meets  the  king  at  Verulam.     And  here, 
as  the  historian  goes  on,  the  relics  were  discovered  by  a  blaze 
of  light,  shot  down  from  the  sky,  upon  the  place.     Being  thus 
directed  to  dig,  they  found  the  martyr^s  corpse  in  a  wooden 
coffin.    The  king  put  them  in  a  rich  shrine,  plated  with  gold, 
and  ornamented  with  jewels.     There  was  a  vast  concourse  of 
people  at  the  taking  up  St.  Albania  relics ;  and,  which  is  more 
remarkable,  there  were  a  great  many  miracles  wrought  in  the 
ag^t  of  the  company,  if  Matthew  Paris  was  not  misinformed ; 
for  he  tells  us,  leprosies,  palsies,  and  fevers  were  cured,  the 
sick  received  their  health,  the  lame  their  limbs,  the  deaf  and 
blind  their  senses,  and  the  dead  were  countermanded  from  the 
other  world,  and  brought  to  life  again :  and,  as  Matthew  Paris 
g^>e8  on,  there  was,  as  it  were,  a  succession  of  miracles  settled  y^^^  p^ . 
upon  the  place,  which  continued  to  his  own  time.  >^><i-  p-  ^7. 

Offik  did  not  stop  here,  in  his  respect  to  St.  Alban,  but 
Bummons  a  provincial  council  of  the  bishops  and  temporal 
i^o\>3ity  at  Verulam.  And  here  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to 
build  a  monastery  in  the  place  where  the  relics  were  dis- 
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LAM-     covered :  and  to  grace  the  establishment  further,  and  procure 

Ai»p.  Cant  ^^^  privileges  extraordinary,  it  was  thought  proper  tiie  long 

^      -      '  should  go  to  Home  in  person,  and  transact  this  afikir  with  the 

pope.    This  resolution  being  executed  accordin^y,  the  king 

He  goes  to    was  Very  honourably  received  by  the  court  of  Borne.    The 

cure  prwi-    P<>pG  Commending  him  very  much  for  the  piety  of  his  aengD, 

^^^^  ^  and  the  honour  he  had  done  St.  Alban,  gave  his  consent  for 

the  Mey.     the  building  and  endowing  the  monastery,  promised  to  take  it 

ibid.^p.  29.*'  into  his  immediate  protection,  that  it  should  be  exempted  from 

all  episcopal  or  archiepiscopal  jurisdiction,  and  be  subject  to  no 

authority  but  that  of  the  Soman  see. 

The  king,  being  extremely  pleased  with  the  pope's  com- 
pliance, resolved  to  do  something  by  way  of  acknowledgment; 
and  going  the  next  day  into  a  school,  founded  at  Borne  by 
king  Ina  for  the  education  of  the  English,  he  settled  a  further 
maintenance  upon  it,  ordering  a  penny  to  be  collected  yearif 
of  every  family  within  his  dominions,  where  the  lands,  not 
including  the  tenements,  amounted  to  thirty  pence  (I  suppose 
in  the  annual  rent).  This  collection  was  to  be  levied  upon  all 
the  lands  within  the  king^s  territories,  excepting  the  estates 
belonging  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Alban.  OSel  was  directed 
1 43.  in  this  munificence  by  the  precedent  of  king  Ina,  king  of  the 
West  Saxons,  who  had  led  him  the  way,  by  settling  the  same 
revenue  upon  his  foundation  at  Bome. 
Peter  pence      And  here  we  find  the  kinff^s  liberality  very  much  nrian- 

a  bounty  t 

mothomiae.  terprctcd  by  Polydore  Virgil,  who  calls  this  charity  a  sort  « 
^*86.  ^        quit-rent,  or  acknowledgment  to  the  pope.     He  tells  us  that 
king  Offii  travelled  to  Bome  to  receive  absolution  for  his 
misbehaviour ;  that  he  made  his  kingdom,  as  it  were,  a  fee  of 
the  Boman  see,  and  ordered  a  tax  or  quit-rent  to  be  kfied 
upon  every  house,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  pope's  sovereignty. 
Cardinal  Baronius  does  not  forget  to  insert  this  passage  of 
Polydore  Virgil,  calls  Ina  and  Offals  charity  a  tributary  pay- 
^"j^     ment,  and  makes  the  crown  of  England  a  homager  to  St. 
p.  ISO.        Peter  in  his  margin.    Whereas  it  is  plain  this  was  no  acknow- 
ledgment to  the  pope,  but  a  revenue  settled  for  the  main- 
tenance of  an   English  school,   and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
strangers  of  that  nation  who  travelled  thither.     It  is  true  they 
were  called  Peter  pence,  but  this  was  only  because  they  were 
^t"bff"^  paid  upon  the  first  of  August,  called  St.  Peter's  ad  Vincub, 
p.  31.    '      to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  discover)-  of  St  Albans 
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relics,  which  were  found  npon  this  holy  day.    And  thus,  as    offa. 
Sir  Henry  Spelman  ohsenres,  money  due  for  land  upon  the   Merciant. 
twenty-fifUi  of  March  is  called  our  Lady^s  rent.    These  Peter   ^^ld 
peace  being  dae  upon  the  first  of  August,  in  case  there  was   k.  of  the 
any  default  in  the  payment,  the  bishops  who  were  chaiged  to     hnnM^' 
pay  it  to  the  pope^s  collectors,  might  be  sued  in  the  king^s   ^r^q^' 
court.    Stow  obsenres  that  king  Edward  III.  in  1366  forbade   K^f  the 
the  paying  and  collecting  these  Peter  pence;  and  the  same    Sazons. 
historian  adds  thai  they  amounted  to  three  hundred  marks ;  k^o/ k^ 
but  this  was  but  a  temporary  stoppage,  they  being  afterwards  ' — ^ — * 
collected  till  the  payment  was  forbidden  by  act  of  pariiament 
in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  VIII.     In  king  O&'s  time  this  25  Hen.  8. 
collection  was  levied  upon  three-and-twenty  counties;  for  so ^ 
hr  his  dominions  extended,  t .  e.  in  the  counties  of  Worcester 
and  Gloucester,  belonging  to  the  see  of  Worcester ;  in  War- 
wickshire, Cheshire,  StafiTordshire,  Shropshire,  and  Derbyshire, 
then  belonging  to  the  bishopric  of  Lichfield;  in  Leicester- 
shire, being  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  Legreces- 
tria  or  Leicester ;  in  Lincolnshire,  where  the  bishop^s  see  was  .^.^^^  ^>* 
at  Lindsey ;  in  the  counties  of  Northampton,  Oxford,  Bucking- 
ham, Bedford,  Huntingdon,  Cambridge,  and  half  Hertford- 
shire;  which  were  all  within  the  diocese  of  the  bishop  of 
Dorchester  in  Oxfordshire ;  in  the  counties  of  Elssex,  Middle- 
sex, and  half  Hertfordshire,  belonging  to  the  see  of  London ; 
in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  in  which  there  were  two  bishops^  sees, 
one  at  Hebnam,  the  other  at  Dunwich.    Ofia  likewise  was 
king  in  Nottinghamshire,   but  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  be- 
longed to  the  archbishop  of  York.     In  all  these  counties,  as 
^y  were  afterwards  called,  king  OfIa  made  a  grant  of  these 
Peter  pence  in  the  manner  above  mentioned. 

Aft^  all,  it  will  bear  a  question  whether  these  Peter  pence 
^^^^^  any  more  than  a  pension  from  the  crown  in  the  reigns  of 
king  Ina  and  Oflh,  and  not  levied  as  a  tax  upon  the  subject  till 
a  great  while  after.  There  are  several  reasons  which  seem  to 
give  a  colour  to  this  conjecture.  First — In  the  letter  of  pope 
^  III.  to  king  Kinulphus,  dated  about  four  years  after 
^'a  grant.  In  this  letter  the  pope,  mentioning  king  Ofia's 
•^unty,  takes  notice  of  that  prince's  granting  a  yearly  pension 
of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  mancuses  to  St.  Peter  for  the  j||i,„«^ ,, 
n»»intenance  of  the  poor,  and  providing  lamps  and  candles  at  3^^,^^ 
Borne,  but  says  nothing  of  the  Peter  pence,  which  seems  to  ,ujmHr. 
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LAM-    look  as  if  there  was  no  such  trnint.    This  objectioa  is  some- 
Abp.  Cant,  ^^t  fortified  by  the  testimony  of  Asserius  Menevensis.    This 
Epitt  Leo^.  ^1^1^^^  informs  us  that  king  Ethelwnlf,  who  lived  about  fiftj 
111.  ad  Ki-  years  after  0£h,  ordered  three  hundred  mancuses  to  be  sent  to 
Aogi.  Sacr.  Bomo  yearly  for  the  benefit  of  his  soul,  two  hundred  of  uriueh 
^gj'        were  to  furnish  oil  for  the  churches  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
AMcr.  A^  and  the  third  hundred  were  to  be  presented  to  the  pope. 
inter  Quin-       But  to  the  first  of  thesc  authorities  it  may  be  answered,  that 
^^wm  Scrip-  ^j^^  Peter  pence  being  settled  only  for  a  support  of  the  Eng- 
lish school  and  for  the  benefit  of  that  nation  residing  there, 
the  pope  might  consider  this  as  a  charity  to  the  kii^'^s  sub- 
jects, and  not  think  himself  so  much  obliged  to  take  notiee 
of  it  as  of  a  grant  made  in  honour  of  St.  Peter,  and  for  the 
immediate  advantage  of  the  Boman  Church.     And  then  as  to 
king  EthelwulTs  benefaction  in  Asserius^s  Annals,  it  does  not 
seem  to  be  the  same  with  that  of  king  Ofib,  for  here  hoik  the 
sum  and  the  uses  are  somewhat  difierent ;  EthelwulTs  bonntj 
not  only  falls  short  of  Of&^s  by  sixty-five  mancuses,  but  like- 
wise a  hundred  of  them  are  made  a  present  to  the  pope; 
whereas  king  Ofia^s  are  all  to  be  expended  upon  lamps  and  the 
poor.     To  this  we  may  add,  that  the  Peter  pence  granted  bj 
king  Ina  and  Of&  are  settled  upon  an  English  school ;  but 
Of&^s  and  Ethelwulfs  mancuses  are  disposed  of  another  way; 
now  the  uses  being  so  very  different,  it  is  unlikely  the  grants 
should  be  the  same.     Further,  the  law  of  king  Edward  the 
Confessor,  which  orders  the  payment  of  Peter  pence,  both  as 
to  the  sum  and  time  above-mentioned,  does  by  no  means  prove 
L^^rt,     ^Ij^^  ^jjgy  ^gpg  QQ^  pi^d  before  ;  neither  do  our  historians  make 
nom.  p.  140.  this  king  the  beginner  of  the  custom.     This  law  therefore 
may,  without  violence,  be  explained  to  mean  no  more  than  a 
provision  for  the  better  satisfying  the  grant  of  king  Ofbi,  by 
adding  a  new  penalty  for  non-payment.     It  is  prol^ble  like- 
wise it  may  be  made  to  dear  some  circumstances  not  formerly 
ascertained  ;  for  here  it  is  provided  that  if  any  man  has  more 
144.  houses  than  one,  he  is  only  to  pay  for  that  he  dwells  in.    And 
by-the-way  the  settlement  is  called  the  king^s  alms,  or  charity, 
which  is  an  argument  that  it  was  by  no  means  looked  upon  as 
any  homage  or  acknowledgment  to  the  pope. 

Things  being  settled  to  Of&^s  satisfaction  at  Bome,  he 
returned  home,  and  with  the  consent  of  his  great  men  finished 
bis  project,  built  the  abbey  and  church  at  St.  Alban  s,  settled 
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avast  estate  upon  tite  foundation,  and  famished  the  house  kenul- 


with  the  Benedictine  order.  i^'^^^ 

King  OBeCs  settlement  of  the  Peter  pence  upon  the  Engliah  Mercun^ 
school  at  Some  was  countenanced  by  Charles  the  Oreat,  who,  Matt  PariB, 
in  his  letter  to  king  Offa,  grants  a  free  passport  to  the  English  Mai'metb.de 
who  travelled  to  Borne  out  of  devotion,  and  exempts  them  from  ^^\  ^' 
the  payment  of  toll  and  custom.     In  this  letter  Charles  the  ^''/^* 
Great  informs  the  king  that  he  had  sent  several  rich  habits  to  ibid. 
the  English  bishops,  desiring  them  to  pray  for  the  soul  of  the 
late  pope  Adrian ;  not  that  he  questioned  the  happiness  of  that  MaimMb.de 
prelate,  but  only  to  show  his  aflfection  and  pay  a  regard  to  the  ^^f  ^7* 
memory  of  his  friend.  ^^^'  ^7. 

From  this  letter  we  may  collect  the  correspondence  between 
Offii  and  Charles  the  Oreat.     Malmesbury  observes,  that  this 
prince  being  one  of  Offii^s  allies,  was  a  great  support  to  his 
government,  and  prevented  the  malcontents,  which  were  veiy 
numerous,  from  giving  him  any  disturbance.     And  thus  the  ibid, 
latter  part  of  his  reign  proving  smooth  and  easy,  he  declared 
his  son  Egfert  his  successor,  and  gave  him  the  solemnity  of  a 
coronation.        Egfert   gave   great   expectations    of   a   good 
governor,  but  his  reign  was  very  short ;  he  was  taken  off  in  a.  d.  796. 
the  flower  of  his  age,  and  survived  his  father  but  four  months. 
Kenulphus,  his  successor,  though  he  came  to  the  crown  with 
great  reputation,  yet  his  conduct  exceeded  his  character,  for 
as  Malmesbury  reports,  he  scarce  ever  did  anything  liable  to 
censure  or  nusconstruction.     He  was  very  remarkable  both 
for  his  conscience  and  courage ;  a  brave  victorious  general,  and 
a  devout  Christian ;  no  less  humble  and  condesoensive  in  his 
temper  than  great  in  his  dignity  and  success.     This  prince,  as 
Mabnesbury  continues,   restored  the  ancient  jurisdiction  to 
the  see  of  Canterbury,  of  which  more  by  and  by.    But  though 
he  was  thus  favourable  to  the  archbishop,  he  had  an  old  quarrel 
to  the  little  crown  of  Kent ;  and  therefore  receiving  no  satis- 
&ction,  he  harassed  the  country  with  his  army,  and  at  last 
took  kmg  Edbrith^  or  Pren,  prisoner.     But  afterwards  he 
was  80  humane  as  to  give  him  hJs  liberty,  though  without  any  MalmMb. 
part  of  his  dominions,  for  he  disposed  of  the  kingdom  of  Kent  ^j^^-  ^J^i 
to  Cathred.  pf*^»  ^^ 

Kenulphus  being  resolved  to  do  rig^  to  the  see  of  Canter- y^^  aS't^ 
hwy,  and  procure  the  enUrgement  of  that  province  to  its  ancient  ^^*i^ 
extent,  wrote  to  pope  Leo  III.,  fiw  his  concurrence  and  afifrt'O-  Omierkmf 

VOL.  I.  I 
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ATHEi^  bation.    Athelard,  archbishop  of  Canterbmy,  going  to  Borne 
Abp.  Cant,  about  this  time  to  solicit  the  interest  of  his  see,  might  posBiUj 
' — "^ — '  carry  the  king^s  letter;  it  is  couched  in  terms  of  great  cere- 
mony and  religious  submission,  and  runs  to  this  purpose:— 
A,  D.  79a    *^  The  king  promises  to  be  governed  by  the  pope^s  decisioD, 
and  to  execute  his  orders  to  the  utmost  of  his  power;  be 
desires  his  holiness  would  adopt  him  for  his  son,  and  engages 
his  afiection  and  duty  shall  always  answer  up  to  that  rdaUoiL* 
After  this  strain  of  respect  he  puts  the  pope  in  mind  that  king 
Offit,  out  of  disaffection  to  archbishop  Lambert,  and  the  cout  d 
MaimMb     ^^^^^  endeavoured  to  canton  out  the  province,  and  maim  tlie 
ibid.  foi.  16.  privileges  of  that  see.     That  the  late  pope  Adrian,  at  die 
instance  of  the  Mercian  king  above-mentioned,  ventured  upon 
an  unprecedented  stretch  of  authority,  broke  in  upon  the 
settlement  of  pope  Gregory  the  Ghreat,  and  raised  the  see  of 
Lichfield  to  an  archbishopric.     He  desires  the  pope  would 
return  him  and  the  English  bishops  a  favourable  answer;  tint 
the  case  may  be  thoroughly  considered ;  that  justice  maj  be 
done,  and  such  measures  laid  down  as  may  prevent  the  ishnd 
from  running  into  a  schism.     The  king  likewise  mentioos  s 
letter  written  to  the  pope  by  archbishop  Athelard  and  the  lest 
of  the  bishops  of  that  province,  and  desires  his  holineas^s  jo^- 
ment  and  direction  upon  the  contents. 
The  pope's       To  this  letter  pope  Leo  III.  returns  an  answer,  which,  beb^ 
tii^uuer.  somewhat  long,  I  shall  only  give  the  reader  part  of  ii   Be 
acquaints  the  king  that  archbishop  Athelard  was  weU  reoeifed 
at  Bome,  and  assisted  to  support  his  character.    Then  be 
puts  Kenulphus  in  mind  of  the  authority  of  that  prdi^ 
and  that  himself  had  empowered  him  to  excommunicite  asj 
irregular  person,  kings  not  excepted,  within  his  jurisdictioa 
And  as  to  the  case  in  hand,  he  gives  the  king  to  undeistaod 
he  had  satisfied  his  request  in  behalf  of  Athelard ;  and  aneehe 
was  deprived  of  the  jurisdiction  of  several  dioceses  and  mom^ 
teries,  against  justice  and  reason,  he  should  be  reBtored  to 
them.    And  therefore,  in  virtue  of  his  apostolical  autbontj» 
he  returns  him  the  same  metropolitical  power  and  prinlq^ 
which  Augustine  enjoyed  by  the  constitution  of  Gregory  tbe 
Oreat. 
aj^- -      And  thus,  at  the  instance  of  king  Kenulphus,  Leo  ievtf«^ 
Liehjieid      the  Order  of  his  predecessor  Adrian,  extinguished  ii^  ^ 
tJiinffMmi.  epigcopal  character  at  Lichfield,  and  made  that  bishop  sufhp" 
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The  fiunous  Akoinua  was  willine  kenul- 

easy  to  Aldulphus,  late  arch-  k.  of  the 

'rpose  he  writes  a  letter  to  glfiij^: 

m^                             ngratulated  his  success  at  Ric, 

ace,  he  desires  Aldulphus  wcst  ^ 

v^                                ji  continued  to  him,  though  ^^th^ 

^-   .J^^  ''                      ..secrate  bishops,  or  execute  any  RED, 

\   V  ^  r        4-  I?  u  •*  K.  of  Kent. 

^v^  -^  function.    From  hence  it  appears,  — ,.,_^ 

^'  uiiis  age,  that  the  wearing  the  pall  was  GestP^lnUt 

*e  than  a  mark  of  honour ;  and  that  there  was  ^"s^- 
.»pal  jurisdiction  necessarily  implied  in  it.  Malmes- 


^gna  the  success  of  this  a£Bur  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
lUct  and  abilities  of  Atheku^,  of  whom  he  gives  an  extraor- 
dinary duuraoter,  both  for  his  management,  learning,  and  piety. 

About  this  time,  it  may  be  a  year  before,  there  was  a  synod  "^^y^^ 
held  at  Phincahnhall  or  Finchale,  in  the  kingdom  of  North- 
uinberiand.  It  was  composed  of  the  principal  clergy  and  laity 
of  that  government.  The  design  of  the  meeting  was,  to  bring 
op  the  regulation  of  discipline  and  manners  to  the  old  standard, 
aad  to  revive  several  constitutions  relating  to  Ohurch  and 
State,  which  began  to  grow  into  disuse.  And  here  archbishop 
Eanbald  ordered  the  canons  and  creed  of  the  first  five  general 
oouncils  to  be  read  over ;  all  which  were  unanimously  received  cSndi!"' 
by  this  synod.  ^®^-  ^-  P-'^®* 

As  for  the  kingdom  of  Northumberland,  it  had  been  miser-  Tkeperfi- 
^ly  harassed  with  civil  distractions  for  some  time :  for  not  to  md  didog- 
BieDtion  the  murder  of  king  Oswolf,  the  expulsion  of  Abed  and  ^iX^ 
EUielbert,  the  two  next  successors ;  Gelwald,  or  Alfwald,  mia-  Mm». 
<^ed  by  the  usual  perfidiousness  of  his  subjects,  being  assas* 
sinsted  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign.    He  was  succeeded  by 
Oared,  Alred's  son,  who,  being  d^iosed  within  a  year,  made 
^y  for  Ethelbert  or  Athehed.    This  prince,  who  was  the  son 
of  Hollo,  recovered  his  crown  after  twelve  years^  exile ;  but 
^^^^i«d  the  &te  of  his  predecessors,  being  barbarously  murdered 
about  four  years  after  his  restoration.     Most  of  tiie  bishops 
and  temporal  nobility,  being  shocked  at  these  firequent  returns 
of  treason  and  rebdlion,  quitted  the  country.   Alcuinus  reports, 
that  Charles  the  Great  was   extremely  ofiended  with  the 
disloyalty  of  the  Northumbrians,  branded  them  with  the  cha- 
^^^^  of  perfidious  regicides,  declared  them  worse  than  hea-  • 
ihens,  and  had  he  not  been  softened  by  the  intercession  of  . 

7.2 
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'^ARD^  Alcuinus,  resolved  to  revenge  the  quarrel  of  thdr  prinoes,  and 
Abp.  Cut.  distress  them  to  the  utmost  of  his  power. 
'      "^      '      After  Athehed  no  body  durst  venture  upon  the  crown  of 
Maimeeb.de  Northumberland.    Those  of  the  blood  chooang  rather  to  wsTe 
Gestu  R»-   their  pretensions  and  live  privately,  than  accept  a  royal  Amt 
L  1.  foi?  13.  racter  with  so  much  hazard.     And  thus  the  throne  continuing 
empty  for  about  three-and-thirty  years,  the  country  became 
both  a  jest  and  a  prey  to  their  neighbours.     For  in  this  inter- 
val, the  Danes  being  encouraged  by  the  report  of  their  ooun- 
tiymen,  who  came  first  upon  the  discovery  of  this  ishuid,  made 
a  second  expedition  with  a  much  greater  force,  got  footing  in 
the  kingdom  of  Northumberland,  and  held  it  till  the  yesr  827, 
when  the  country  being  tired  with    the    interregnom  md 
ravages  of  the  Danes,  followed  the  precedent  of  the  other  parts 
Maimesb.    of  the  heptarchy,  and  submitted  to  Egbert,  king  of  the  West 
iWd.  foi.  14.  Saxons. 

To  return  to  the  Church :  about  the  time,  as  has  been  nbeadj 
observed,  that  Kenulphus  moved  for  the  restitution  of  the 
rights  of  the  see  of  Canterbury,  Athelard  the  archbishop  took 
a  journey  to  Rome.    The  design  of  this  voyage,  amongst  other 
things,  was  most  probably  to  procure  his  pall,  as  appears  6om 
799^'  ^^    ^  letter  of  all  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  England,  written  to 
A  letter  of   the  popo  about  this  time,  and  upon  this  subject.    In  this  letter 
luhopf^iie  they  acquaint  the  pope  of  their  being  informed  from  Bede's 
^^mal^  Ecclesiastical  History,  that  their  ancient  predecessors  were 
sirance.       not  fatigued  with  a  journey  to  Some  to  procure  the  paD,  as 
has  been  customary  of  late :  that  pope  Boniiace  sent  Jostos, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  pall,  and  empowered  him  to  con- 
secrate bishops :  that  both  Justus  and  MeOitus  had  their  eps- 
copal  character  from  Augustine  the  monk :  that  Justus  ordained 
Paulinus,  who  had  a  pall  sent  him  by  pope  Honorius,  and  fixed 
his  archiepiscopal  see  at  York.     That  Paulinus,  afttf  the 
death  of  Justus,  consecrated  Honorius  archbishop  of  Oanter- 
bury,  who  likewise  had  a  pall  sent  him  by  pope  Honorius, 
together  with  a  letter,  by  virtue  of  which,  upon  the  death  of 
the  archbishop  of  York  or  Canterbury,  the  surviving  metropo- 
litan was  to  consecrate  another  in  his  room.     This  was  done 
to  prevent  the  inconveniency  of  a  vacancy,  which  must  ha^^ 
followed  from  a  voyage  to  Bome  undertaken  by  the  new  elect 
Angi.  Sacr.  Thgy  likewise  suggest  to  his  holiness,  that  the  celebrated  Alco- 
p.  461*,  462.  inus,  in  his  letter  to  king  Ofla,  was  positively  of  opinion,  that 
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opon  the  Yacancy  of  a  see,  the  archbishop  of  one  province  in  kenul- 
England  was  to  be  consecrated  by  a  prelate  of  the  same  dignity   K.^rthe 
ID  the  other,  and  that  the  pope  was  obliged  to  send  the  paU  ^^^-f^^ 
upon  notice  of  the  consecration.    That  the  differences  among   K.  of  the 
the  English  princes  had  broke  through  this  regulation ;  but    Sax^t. 
then  this  innovation  was  by  no  means  justifiable :    for  the    ccth- 
canons  are  plain  and  decisive,  that  the  constitutions  of  the  K.  of  Kent. 
Church  are  not  to  be  disturbed  by  the  State,  nor  set  aside  by 
any  nusunderstandings  between  one  prince  and  another.  From 
hence  they  proceed  to  give  broad  signs,  as  if  they  believed  the 
avarice  of  the  court  of  Rome  was  the  cause  of  this  new  prac- 
tice.   They  pat  the  pope  in  mind,  that  in  old  time  his  prede- 
cessors governed  themselves  exactly  by  our  Sariour^s  precept, 
"  Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give.**    At  that  time  of  day,  Matt.  x.  8. 
simony  had  no  influence  upon  promotions,  nor  was  a  holy  cha- 
racter set  to  sale.    And  it  is  to  be  feared,  as  they  conclude, 
that  they  who  sell  the  spiritual  function,  and  the  gift  of  God, 
may  make  themselves  liable  to  St.  Peter^s  curse  upon  Simon 
Magus,  *^  Thy  money  perish  with  thee,  for  thou  hast  neither  ActsTiii.20. 
part  nor  lot  in  this  matter.""  ^£'  ^'• 

There  is  a  council  said  to  be  held  at  Becanceld  about  this 
time ;  but  since,  by  the  matter  treated,  and  the  bishops"  subscrip- 
tions, it  seems  to  be  the  same  with  that  convened  at  Gloveshoe 
in  the  year  803, 1  shall  respite  the  account  of  it  to  that  period. 
Sir  Henry  Spelman  makes  two  considerable  objections  against 
the  being  of  this  synod  at  Becanceld :  first,  archbishop  Athel- 146. 
ard  mentions  an  order  of  pope  Leo,  which  he  seems  to  have 
received  himself  firom  the  pope"s  hands.  Whereas  Athekrd 
bad  not  made  his  voyage  to  Rome,  or  at  least  could  not  be 
returned  when  this  sjmod  is  supposed  to  be  held.  Secondly, 
Aldulphns  of  Lichfield  stands  very  low  upon  the  subscription 
&t,  notwithstanding  he  was  not  deprived  of  his  metropolitical 
<lignity ;  and  yet,  in  the  council  of  Gloveshoe,  held  about  five 
years  after,  he  has  a  more  honourable  place,  signs  next  to  the  speimu, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  though  in  this  synod  his  authority  ^"^' 
^^tt  lessened,  and  his  figure  sunk  to  a  diocesan  bishop.  p.  817, 3ia. 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord  800,  we  have  better  authority  for  a  Cknt.  ix. 
sji^od  held  at  Gloveshoe.    King  Kenulphus  was  present  at  this  Tke't^o/ 
council,  and  so  was  Athekrd  with  all  his  suffragans,  and  most  ^^^t'*'**^- 
of  the  conriderable  persons  both  of  Ghurch  and  State.    And 
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ATHEL-  here,  the  archbishop  in  the  first  phce  inquired  into  the  ortho- 
Abp.  Cant  <loxy  and  behaviour  of  the  province :  and  having  received  t 
* — "" — '  satisfactory  answer,  proceeded  to  recover  the  revenues  of  the 
Church.    The  main  business  related  to  the  abbey  of  Cotham, 
founded  by  Athelbald,  king  of  the  Mercians,  and  settled  npoo 
Christ^s  Church  in  Canterbury,  where  the  king^s  charters  were 
preserved.    These  evidences  were  afterwards  stolen  away  by 
two  persons  in  archbishop  Cuthbert^s  iamQy,  and  conveyed  to 
Kenulphus,  king  of  the  West  Saxons ;  who  being  possesBed 
of  the  title,  seized  the  lands  of  the  monastery.     The  countrj 
where  the  estate  lay  was  afterwards  conquered  by  Oflk  from 
Ibid.  the  West  Saxons,  and  detained  by  him ;  but  hte  succesBor 

Kenulphus,  being  a  prince  of  great  piety  and  justice,  resigDed 
up  the  abbey  to  Christ^s  Church,  sent  them  money  for  their 
arrears,  and  returned  them  their  charters  and  deeds. 
Anoiker  Three  years  forward  will  luing  us  to  another  coundl  tt 

^1^^^,  Cloveshoe,  in  whidi  archbishop  Athelard  was  present  with 
twelve  of  his  comprovincials.  At  the  opening  of  this  q^nod, 
the  archbishop  takes  notice  of  the  injustice  of  the  late  king 
OSblj  who  presumed,  as  the  Latin  expresses  it,  to  split  the  pro- 
vince, and  deprive  the  see  of  Canterbury  of  its  ancient  dignity 
and  privileges.  Upon  this,  he  acquaints  them  with  ^ape  Leo't 
constitution  for  r^toring  the  foil  jurisdiction.  And  then,  m 
virtue  of  the  pope^s  authority  and  that  of  the  present  sjrnod, 
he  proceeds  to  denounce  the  highest  censures  against  aoj 
bishop  or  prince,  that  should  attempt  the  like  encroachment 
for  the  foture.  This  point  being  settled,  the  synod  decreed 
excommunicataon  against  those  of  the  Liity  that  should  take 
the  government  of  a  monastery  upon  them.  The  monks  weie 
Speimtn,  likewise  forbidden  under  the  same  penalty  to  choose  any  secnhr 
^l^]'  man  for  their  abbot,  who  had  not  been  educated  to  a  montftie 
p.  317. 324.  life^  and  entered  within  the  rule  of  some  order. 

Before  we  take  leave  of  this  council,  we  must  observe,  there 

are  some  chronological  difficulties  in  the  subscriptions.    For, 

according  to  the  Fasti  Saviltani,  Werebert,  bishop  of  Leiee»- 

FWtSaTii.  ter,  Almund,  of  Winchester,  and  Osmund,  of  London,  were 

TOiph '  ^t.  °^*  promoted  to  their  respective  sees  till  some  years  after  thi 

Sava.         council  is  said  to  be  held.    And  granting  this  mistake  may  be       j 

occasioned  by  the  negligence  of  those  that  transcribed  the 

council,  or  supposing  the  Fasti  mistaken,  there  is  another  sin* 

gularity  in  the  subscription-roll ;  and  that  is,  tiie  l^hops'  W 
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does  not  staad  by  itself,  as  is  eostonuury ;  but  every  bishop  has  kenul- 
eevend  abbots  and  priests  immediately  subjobed  to  his  name ;    k^^\ 
and  sometimes  there  are  deacons  added  to  them ;  and  under  ^^^j, 
Athelazd^s  sabscription,  we  have  one  Wulfrid  an  archdeacon,    k.  oAhe* 
who  signs  after  the  priests  of  Canterbury  diocese.    Now  this    Sax^». 
is  the  first  iime  we  meet  with  a  clergyman  of  this  character  in    ^^^^' 
the  Engfish  synods :  upon  the  whole,  the  abbots,  priests,  and  k.  of  Kent. 
deacons  being  set  dose  to  their  respective  bishops,  looks  as  if  '     ^      * 
the  matter  had  been  transacted  in  several  diocesan  synods : 
and,  upon  the  bishops  meeting  at  the  council  of  Gloveshoe,  the 
subscriptions  of  the  diocesan  synods  might  probably  be  thrown 
into  a  body,  and  suflRared  to  pass  in  the  form  and  order  they 
were  received. 

The  next  year  the  fimious  Albin,  or  Alcuin,  departed  this  a.d.  804. 

life.    He  was  bom  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Northumbrians,  and  iJ^STmid 

educated  under  Egbert,  archbishop  of  York.    He  was  an  ex-  (^raeter. 

traordinary  genius,  a  profound  scholar,  and   a  considerable 

master  of  style ;  especially  considering  the  declension  of  elocu^ 

tion  in  that  age.    He  was  bred  a  Benedictine  moidc,  and  lived 

unexceptionably  by  the  rules  of  his  order.   He  spent  some  part 

of  his  time  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Augustine^  Canterbury,  where, 

upon  the  first  vacancy,  he  was  chosen  abbot.    He  quitted  this 

monastery  upon  archbishop  Egbert^s  invitation  to  York,  where, 

heeide  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  languages,  he  taught  philosophy 

sod  divinity.    And  now,  the  reputation  of  his  learning  reaching 

to  foreign  countries,  Ludgerus  Frisius,  first  bishop  of  Munster, 

and  the  £unous  Bhabanus  Maurus,  came  over  for  his  instruc- 

tMKQs.    He  was  afterwards,  as  has  been  already  observed,  sent 

unbassador  by  king  Ofla  to  Charles  the  Great,  to  treat  a  peace. 

And  here,  the  empcaxMr  was  so  charmed  with  his  learning,  tem« 

per,  and  abilities,  that  he  procured  leave  for  him  to  stay  at  his 

court:  he  taught  this  prince  logic,  rhetoric,  astronomy,  and 

mathematics,  and  was  very  serviceable  to  him  in  the  direction 

of  his  conscience  and  achnmistration.    He  persuaded  him  to 

found  the  univeraity  of  Paris,  and  sent  for  some  of  his  scholars 

out  of  England,  as  Johannes  Scotus,  and  several  others,  to 

pitifesB  the  sciences,  and  instruct  the  French  nobility.    And 

)^ms,  the  French  owe  their  progress  in  the  polite  art  of  leam-< 

1%  their  improvements  in  philosophy,  and  a  great  part  of 

th^  divinity,  to  the  interest  and  instructions  of  Alcuin  and 

hk  Eo^iah  acquaintance.  Neither  was  France  the  only  country  147. 
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ATHEL-  indebted  to  Alcuin  upon  this  score :  for  he  disposed  the  em- 
Abp'c.'iiit.  peror  to  oblige  Italy  in  the  same  manner,  and  foimd  the  univer- 
' — '^ — '  sity  of  Pavia :  and  hither  Johannes  Scotns  was  sent  to  en- 
Pit8  de  courage  the  beginning,  and  set  up  a  professor^s  chair.  And 
ScriDton"^ '  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  great  a  benefactor  Alcuin  was  to  the  common- 
n"  E^ii  ^^^^  ^'  learning.  The  emperor  gave  him  the  government  of 
Hist,  cent  a  Several  abbeys,  particularly  that  of  St.  Martinis  of  Tours,  in 
Pofychron.  which  socicty  he  died.  He  wrote  a  great  many  books,  the 
1. 5.  p.  252.  mention  of  which  would  be  too  long  to  pve  the  reader. 

However,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  give  a  further  idea  of 
the  genius  and  primitive  spirit  of  this  great  man  from  some  of 
his  writings.  I  shall  pitch  upon  two  of  his  letters  to  Adelred, 
king  of  Northumberland ;  in  which  address  he  treats  this  prince 
with  the  freedom  and  honesty  of  a  Christian  priest,  gives  him 
a  great  deal  of  good  advice  about  the  management  of  the  r^al 
office,  and  enforces  his  arguments  with  the  terrors  of  the  other 
world.  Upon  the  whole,  he  makes  use  of  great  plain  deaKog, 
but  not  without  decency  of  application.  His  manner  likewise 
is  not  unentertaining,  and  the  turns  of  his  pen  are  more  liv^ 
and  polite  than  the  generality  of  writers  of  this  age.  To  give 
the  English  reader  a  short  instance :  Alcuin,  declaiming 
against  the  danger  of  ambition  and  covetousness,  and  how 
much  a  man  betrays  his  own  interest  by  grasping  too  eagerly 
at  the  world,  has  these  expressions :  ^^  Who  will  you  be  gene- 
rous to,^  Bsys  he,  ^^  if  you  refuse  to  do  any  thing  for  your  own 
soul !  Or  who  can  expect  you  should  be  true  to  another  when 
you  are  false  to  yourself!  And  what  reason  have  you  to  rely 
upon  your  neighbour,  when  you  cannot  be  brought  to  do  a  real 
good  turn  to  your  own  person !  You  take  a  great  deal  of 
pains  to  amass  wealth,  and  make  a  figure  in  a  place  wh^e  yoa 
only  pass  thorough,  and  are  not  at  all  solicitous  to  secure  an 
interest  where  you  must  dwell  for  ever.^ 

In  his  second  letter  to  Adelred,  he  mentions  a  descent  of  the 
Danes  upon  the  coast  of  Northumberland,  complains  of  the 
SoeReoordi,  dissolution  of  manners  among  the  English,  and  exhorts  them 
Noi.  2. 4.    to  a  reformation. 

To  proceed.     This  year,  or  the  last,  Athelard,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Wulfirid,  a  monk 
8„on.        o'  Christ^s  Church,  Canterbury,  who  received  his  pall  from 
ChronoL      Bome  in  the  year  804. 

About  four  years  further,  we  meet  with  a  remarkable  story 
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m  Baroniiis,  relating  to  the  English  heptarchy.  The  cardinal  kbnul- 
teUs  118,  that  Ardulph,  king  of  Northumberhuid,  being  dispos-  K.^nfae 
sessed  by  his  subjects,  was  restored  by  the  interest  of  the  pope'^s  ^^tSj 
legate  and  Charles  the  Great.  k.  of  the* 

The  relation  runs  thus,  as  Baronius  transcribed  it  from  the    saxms. 
French  annals,  written  in  the  reign  of  Ludovicus  Pius,  son  of    ^^' 
Charles  the   emperor :  ^^  Ardulph,  king  of  Northumberland,  K.  of  Kent 
being  expelled  his  dominions  by  his  subjects,  addressed  himself  a.  d.  806. 
to  the  emperor  at  Nimeguen;  and  after  having  laid  his  business  JdtSoiS^ 
before  that  prince,  he  travels  on  to  Borne,  and  returning  from  ^^^^^ 
thence,  was  restored  to  his  crown  by  the  interest  of  the  pope^s  Nortkum- 
legate  and  the  emperor^s  ambassadors.   For  the  transacting  this  amM]  ^ 
a&ir,  pope  Leo  III.  despatched  his  legate  Adolphus,  an  English  ^J]^*' 
deacon,  into  Britain.    The  emperor  likewise  sent  Bathfrid  and  diaprovtd. 
Nazarios^  with  the  character  of  ambassadors,  along  with  them. 
This  was  so  powerful  an  interposition,  that  Ardulph  was  re- 
admitted to  tiie  government  without  the  least  difficulty ;  the 
Northumbrians,  as  the  cardinal  infers,  looking  upon  it  as  an 
unpardonable  crime  not  to  comply  with  the  pope  and  the  ^"'"gQ* 
emperor.'*^     Upon  the  credit  of  these  annals,   the  cardinal  p.*  534. 
br»Jc8  out  into  a  mighty  strain  of  satisfaction,  and  flourishes 
upon  the  pope^s  power  at  a  surprising  rate.     ^'Do  not  you  per- 
ceive,^ says  he,  *^  the  force  of  the  pope*s  authority  made  out  by 
matter  of  fact !    The  emperor  was  conscious  of  his  defect  of 
jurisdiction  in  the  case.    He  was  sensible  he  had  no  right  to 
restore  a  dispossessed  prince ;  but  being  satisfied  this  great 
thing  was  in  the  pope^s  power,  he  sent  king  Ardulph  to  Borne 
to  get  himself  reinforced  with  the  pope^s  authority.^    And 
going  on  with  his  transport  of  pleasure,  ^^  You  see,^  says  the 
cardinal,  ^^  what  a  deference  the  English  had  for  the  pope ; 
what  a  submission  they  paid  to  his  instructions !     That  though 
^cy  were  so  iar  dipped  in  treason,  and  ready  to  run  mad  with 
ambition  to  seize  the  throne,  yet  when  the  pope  came  to  under- 
take the  quarrel,  they  changed  their  temper,  and  dropped  their 
project,  and  received  their  abdicated  king  without  the  least 
oppodtion.'' 

In  answer  to  this  flourish,  we  may  observe,  in  the  first 
pW,  that  the  matter  of  fact  seems  suspicious,  and  the  anony- 
0K)ii8  French  annals  a  very  questionable  authority ;  for  this 
^ry  contradicts  Mafanesbury,  who  tells  us  there  was  an  inter- 
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WUL-    r^mn  in  the  Northumbrian  kingdom,  after  the  murder  4 
A^fcut.  Ethelred,  for  three-and-thirty  years ;  that  then  they  sabmitM 
Mi£«b!de  ^  Egbert,  king  of  the  West  Saxons.     If  this  be  true,  thm 
Ge»tit  R«-   could  be  no  such  king  of  Northuroberhuid  as  Ardulidi  in  tk 
rr  ^l14.  year  809,  to  which  time  the  cardinal  assigns  his  restontioo. 
And  H^ury  of  Huntingdon,  though  he  owns  such  a  king  as 
Ardulph  in  Northumberland,  and  reports  his  expulsion  bj  ha 
subjects,  yet  he  seems  phunly  to  deny  his  being  restored ;  for 
he  adds,  tiuit  the  frenzy  and  immorality  of  the  people  kepi  thea 
in  a  state  of  anarchy  for  some  time,  and  that  then  they  sob- 
mitted  to  Egbert,  king  of  the  West  Saxons.     To  proceed  to 
A^^r^  the  rest  of  the  English  historians.     Matthew  of  Westminst^ 
909.  relates  the  dispossesaon,  but  says  nothing  of  his  recoferr. 

And  as  for  Aaserius  Menevensis  and  Higden,  they  do  ooi  so 
much  as  take  notice  of  Ardulph^s  being  expelled.    Now,  tbe 
148.  English  historians  being  silent  in  so  remarkable  a  revobtitHz. 
it  is  a  strong  argument  the  story  is  fidse,  and  that  fiutnuffis 
French  annalist,  to  say  the  best  of  him,  wrote  upon  niiiioizr,ar 
mistakoi  memoirs.    But  granting  the  truth  of  thk  imaginur 
restoration,  it  will  h3l  short  of  the  cardinal^s  purpose.  Soppose 
Ardulph  was  restored  at  the  motion  of  the  legate  and  amfaas- 
sadors,  might  not  the  latter  have  the  greatest  weight  in^ 
negotiation !     It  is  likely  the  Northumbrians  were  more  urn- 
enced  by  the  emperor  than  by  the  pope.     The  emperoriw* 
▼ery  powerful  prince,  and  a  near  neighbour ;  it  is  not  therdbie 
unlikely  bnt  that  they  might  be  overawed  by  tbe  terror  of  lu' 
arms,  and  afriMd  to  deny  him  his  request.    Besides,  if  the  pop 
had  any  share  in  the  accommodation,  the  cardinal^s  infemMV 
will  by  no  means  follow ;  for  is  there  no  diflferenoe  beiveeo 
rhetoric  and  right!    Between  mediation  and  authority!  ^ 
tween  yielding  to  the  reason  of  the  case,  and  submittiiig  <^  ^ 
mere  duty !    The  Northumbrians  may  be  supposed  to  f»/' 
regard  to  the  pope,  without  owning  his  supremacy  in  a  tenpo* 
ral  concern ;  but,  as  I  observed,  it  is  more  likdy  tiaey^^ 
be  wrought  on  by  fear,  and  swayed  by  the  empwor^s  ambtfBi' 
MiJmetb.  de  dors ;  for  people  that  can  run  through  murder  and  treaBOO^  do 
sum  Angi.   not  usc  to  bo  SO  foil  of  conscionce  in  other  matters  as  the  cl^ 
1 1.  foi.  la  dinal  would  make  them.     If  they  had  been  governed  by  «lip^ 
they  would  have  used  their  kings  better ;  and  if  tbey  ^ 
not,  it  is  hard  to  imagine  what  should  make  them  eosv^ 
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^  mve  to  the  pope.    But  it  seems  Oharies  the  Great  knew  the  kendl- 
pope  could  command  the  aflhir,  and  therefore  sent  king  Ar-    K.oftho 
dulph  to  address  his  holiness.     It  is  true  Baronius,  in  his  ^^^irt 
reflections,  says  so ;  but  this  is  more  than  appears  from  the   K.  of  the' 
"^    French  annalist,  even  as  he  is  cited  by  the  cardinal ;  for  that    saxons. 
3'    historian  relates  no  more  than  that  Ardulph,  after  he  had    ^j^ 
^-     informed  the  emperor  of  his  misfortune,  went  presently  from  K.  of  Kent. 
^>     Nimeguen  to  Bome.    And  who  can  wonder  that  a  prince  in  But>ii.  ibid. 
•^     his  condition  was  willing  to  fortify  his  interest,  and  get  as 
-'     many  friends  as  he  could  i    However,  the  cardinal  will  needs 
;*      have  it,  that  the  emperor  knew  the  pope  had  sufficient  autho- 
^     rity  to  restore  king  Ardulph  ;  but  how  could  this  be  ?    Was 
the  pope  the  supreme  governor  in  temporal  afiairs,  by  virtue  of 
his  succession  to  St.  Peter !  Or  were  the  ancient  ri^ts  of  the 
Boman  empire  in  Britain  devolved  on  him!      Or  was  the 
kingdom  of  the  Northumbrians  a  fee  of  the  see  of  Bome ! 
Did  the  emperor  know  any  thing  of  aU  this !    No ;  none  of 
these  pretences  were  set  up  at  this  time  of  day.    Gharies  the  ^^' 
Great  knew  himself  to  be  emperor  of  the  Bomans,  and,  by  ^^\h 
consequence,  that  the  pope  was  his  subject.    To  conclude.  116I. 
The  cardinal  argues  from  precarious  topics,  and  erects  a  mighty 
buflding  upon  no  foundation ;  by  which  we  may  see  how  far 
fkvonr  and  prepossession  may  sometimes  stifle  sense,  and  work 
upon  a  great  understanding. 

To  say  something  of  the  State.    Brithric,  king  of  the  West 
Saxons,  dying  in  the  year  800,  was  succeeded  by  Egbert,  de- 
scended from  the  brother  of  king  Ina.    This  Egbert  making  a  £»»  l^^ 
promising  i^pearance  in  his  youth,  Brithric  grew  jealous,  and  mUta^ 
desig^ned  to  dispatch  him.    Egbert  having  notice  his  life  was  in  q^I^^^ 
danger,  retired  to  Oflk,  king  of  the  Mercians ;  but  this  protec-  €Md  Smoh 
tion  was  quickly  at  an  end :  for  Brithric,  getting  intelligence 
of  his  retreat,  sent  ambassadors  to  Oflb^s  court  to  demand  him; 
and  to  succeed  the  better  in  their  negotiation,  they  carried  a 
large  present  with  them.    They  likewise  moved  for  a  stricter 
alliance  betwixt  the  two  crowns,  and  proposed  a  marriage  be- 
tween Brithric  and  king  Ofia^s  daughter.    And  thus  Ofia,  who  Malme8b.de 
would  have  held  out  against  menacing  and  rough  usage,  was  ^^^. 
gained  by  oflbrs  of  friendship.    Egbert,  perceiving  there  was  [j^^**^^- 
no  safety  at  this  court,  withdrew  privately,  and  set  sail  for 
France.     This  voyage  proved  very  serviceable  to  him,  and 
improved  him  beyond  the  opportunities  of  his  own  country ; 
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WUL-     the  French  at  that  time  beine  the  most  coosidenible  of  in? 

FRID  ft 

Abp.  Cant  wefitero  nation,  both  for  the  art  and  exercises  of  war,  and  tb 

politeness  of  their  comt.    Upon  the  death  of  Brithric,  Egbert 

was  invited  to  the  succession,  and  accepted  the  crown ;  aod 

being  a  prince  of  great  prudence  and  courage,  governed  mndi 

to  the  satis&ction  of  his  subjects.     His  first  military  attempt 

was  upon  the  Cornish  Britons ;  here  he  made  a  perfect  (xm- 

Matt  West  quest,  and  annexed  them  to  his  own  dominions.     His  next 

An^'ont!'**  expedition  was  against  the  Britons  in  South  Wales,  whom  he 

810.  defeated,  and  forced  them  upon  homage  and  contribution. 

While  Egbert  was  carrying  on  the  course  of  his  victories  in 
the  western  part  of  the  island,  the  Mercian  kingdom  was  undis- 
turbed, and  at  leisure  for  religious  consultations.     There  wis 
a  council  convened  at  Celichyth,  or  Calcuith,  upon  the  ax-and- 
twentieth  of  July,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  816;  it  was  com- 
posed of  the  bishops  south  of  Humber,  within  the  req)ective 
kingdoms  of  the  East  Angles,  Mercians,  Kent,  and  the  West 
Saxons.     Widfrid,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  presided,  aod 
had  the  assistance  of  twelve  of  his  sufiragans.     Eenolpboa, 
king  of  the  Mercians,  with  his  temporal  nobility,  was  at  the 
council.     The  abbots,  priests,  and  deacons  of  the  prorioce 
were  likewise  convened  upon  the  occasion. 
The  emmeU       There  are  eleven  canons  drawn  up  by  this  provincial  oonndL 
H^^m!'  By  the  first  canon,  after  a  recital  of  the  Catholic  feith,  tbe 
ancient  constitutions  of  the  Church  are  decreed  to  be  observed 
The  second  canon  orders  all  churches  to  be  consecrated  bj 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese.     The  circumstances  mentioned  are 
these :  The  bishop  is  to  bless  the  holy  water,  and  sprinkle  it 
Liber  Minif  according  to  the  directions  of  the  ritual.     Then  the  euchiivt) 
teriaiu.       being  consecrated  by  the  bishop,  is  to  be  put  in  a  pix,  with 
some  relics,  and  kept  in  the  church ;  and  in  case  there  are  do 
149.  relics  to  be  procured,  the  consecrated  elements  being  tbe  bodj 
and  blood  of  our  Saviour,  are  sufficient  for  this  purpose.  Aw, 
Speiman,     Isstly,  cvcry  bishop  is  obliged  to  draw  the  figure  of  the  saints 
if***  .OT  to  whom  the  church  is  dedicated  either  upon  tiie  wall,  <m  » 
et  ddnc      board,  or  upon  the  altar. 

The  third  canon,  providing  for  the  union  and  good  udck^ 
standing  of  the  province,  recommends  an  uniformity  of  doe- 
trine  and  practice,  and  presses  impartiality  in  judicial  proo^ 
ings,  without  favour  or  flattery  of  any  person  whatsoever. 
The  reason  of  this  advice  is  drawn  from  their  being  aO  officers 
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the  same  empIoymeDt,  servants  to  the  same  Master,  and  kenul- 
lemberB  of  the  same  body,  of  which  Christ  is  the  head.  K.  of  the 

The  fourih  lays  down  the  qualification  of  abbots  and  ab-  £obert 
esses,  and  orders  they  should  be  chosen  by  the  joint  consent  K-  ^^  ^h« 
f  the  biebop  and  conyent.  Sazont. 

The  fifth  declares  against  allowing  any  Scotchman  to  bap-    ^^^d^ 
izc,  read  divine  service,  give  the  eucharist,  or  perform  any  K.  of  Kent. 
>art  of  the  sacerdotal  office.     The  reason  of  this  prohibition 
ivas,  l>ecauae  it   was  uncertain  whether  those  of  that  nation 
were  in  orders,  or  of  whom  they  received  them. 

The  sixth  canon  confinns  the  determinations  of  the  bishops 

in  former  synods;  and  that  whatever  is  agreed  on  in  such 

public  assemblies,  and  attested  with  the  sign  of  the  Gross, 

ought  to  stand  firm  and  uncontested. — The  latter  part  of  the 

canon  decrees,  that  if  any  person  shall  be  charged  with  any 

crime,  and  summoned  to  the  synod  ;  if  he  appears  accordingly, 

ofkrs  thrice  to  answer  the  objections,  and  purge  himself;  if 

in  this  case  the  prosecutor  refuses  to  join  issue,  and  insists 

upon  longer  time,  he  shall  lose  the  advantage  of  his  articles, 

and  bebarred  from  all  future  advantage  against  the  defendant. 

By  the  seventh  it  is  decreed,  that  neither  bishops,  abbots, 

nor  abbesses,  who  are  intrusted  with  the  estates  of  religious 

houses,  shall  lessen  their  revenues,  or  convey  away  any  part  of 

the  lands^  unless  it  be  by  way  of  lease  for  one  life ;  and  even 

this  is  not  to  be  done  without  the  leave  and  consent  of  the 

convent.     It  is  likewise  ordered,  that  the  original  charters, 

the  rentals  and  terriers,  be  preserved  to  prevent  disputes  about 

the  title,  and  secure  the  interest  of  the  premises ;  and  that 

the  abbots,  those  who  are  appointed  to  guard  the  privileges, 

and  manage  the  estates  of  the  monasteries,  shall  upon  no 

pretence  alienate,  or  engage  any  part  of  it,  unless  in  case  of 

extreme  famine,  or  (when  the  country  is  overrun  by  an  army) 

to  make  a  composition  with  the  enemy,  to  secure  the  society 

tnim  the  loss  of  their  whole  fortune  or  freedom. 

The  eighth  canon  determines  that  monasteries  which  are 
^Ued  by  the  bishops,  and  formed  under  the  rule  of  any 
order,  or  where  the  abbot  or  abbess  is  blessed  by  the  bishop, 
^th  the  conveyance  of  character  and  jurisdiction,  shall  always 
i^mam  under  the  same  state  of  religious  distinction ;  and  that 
^0  part  of  their  estate  shall  be  embezzled,  or  sold  off,  unless  in 
<^^^  of  extreme  necessity.    But  the  purport  of  this  canon 
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WUL-    bdnir  much  the  same  wiih  the  last,  I  shall  mention  no 

FRID       •  • 

Ab|».  Cut.  it,  exciting  that  daoae  vdiich  forbids  secular  pe^tei 
'      "^ — '  to  have  the  goyemment  of  monasteries,  or  so  mudi  as  to  hm 
in  them. 

By  the  ninth  canon,  every  bishop  is  obliged  to  take  &  eo}^ 
of  the  acts  of  the  synod,  and  particularly  of  that  whidt  fa^onca 
to  the  regulation  of  his  own  diocese :  and  in  this  traumxipC  Im 
is  to  set  down  the  year  of  our  Lord,  the  archhishop**8  nasae 
that  presided  in  the  council,  together  with  the  resfc   of  tLr 
suffiagans :  the  addition  of  these  circumstances  h&Mig  neees- 
sary  to  attest  the  authenticness  of  the  copy^  and  prevent  the 
cavils  of  those  who  shall  find  themselves  censured.    And  thai 
in  case  of  any  prosecution,  upon  the  breach  of  canonft,  the 
person  prosecuted  shall  be  allowed  a  copy  of  the  synod. 

The  tenth  canon  regulates  the  funeials  of  bishops;  pftrtaco* 
lariy  it  is  decreed,  that  upon  the  death  of  any  bishop,  the  tenth 
part  of  his  personal  estate  shall  be  distrilmted  to  the  poor 
and  all  his  English  slaves  shall  be  manumised,  that  fay  this 
charitaUe  distribution,  the  happiness  of  the  deceased  persoo 
may  be  heightened,  and  his  failings  overlooked.     Aiid  aB 
bishops  are  bound  to  take  care  that  this  provision  be  secured 
for  themselves,  and  rather  increased  than  lessened  in  the  pro- 
portion.    And  it  is  likewise  provided,  that  a  bell  shall  be  toBoi 
in  the  churches  of  the  respective  monasteries ;  that  the  reS- 
gious  shall  all  repair  thither,  and  dug  thirty  psalms  for  iht 
soul  of  the  deceased.     And,  afterwards,  that  every  bishop  and 
abbot  take  care  that  six  hundred  psalms  be  sung,  and  a  ban- 
dred  and  twenty  masses  said ;  that  they  enfiranchiae  tlnee  of 
their  slaves,  and  give  them  three  shillings  a^piece ;  and  tfcat 
all  the  monks  should  fiist  a  day ;  that  the  deceased  fHeiate 
should  have  a  particuko*  share  in  the  offices  of  the  churoh  for 
thirty  days  together ;   and  that  then  the  monks  should  be 
treated  at  table,  with  the  entertainment  of  a  festival. 

The  eleventh  and  last  canon  enjoms,  in  conformity  to  the 
anci^t  constitutions,  that  no  bishop  should  encroach  npon 
the  diocese  of  another,  either  by  conseciating  chorehes  or 
l^y  ^"^^^  ^'^  ^^^"^  ^  arohbishop  of  the  proviM 
suSl:  ^^^^V^P^"  «^«  ^^  of  his  bemg  the  head  of  his 
No^ST^b^  T  ^"^P'^^ded  within  the  Common  restwnt. 

»  foreign  junsdiction   without  the   diocesan's  leaw. 
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I  if*  any  prelate  acts  contrary  to  this  canon,  he  shall  be  kenul- 
g<ed  to  penance  and  satisfaction,  at  the  discretion  of  the  k.  ofth*e 
i.l>ishop,  unless  the  quarrel  is  taken  up  before  it  comes  to  £0^^^^ 
cofmizance.  k.  of  the 

UYke  canon  proceeds  to  lay  an  injunction  upon  the  priests    saxons. 
Beoond  order :  thiat  they  diould  not  g^rasp  at  any  business    ^^ed  ' 
>ire  their  commission,  nor  perform  any  offices  an  the  Church  f.  of  Kent 
p-ood  their  bishop'^s  licence ;  unless  in  the  cases  of  baptism  ]  50. 
d  irisiting  the  sick ;  the  meaning  is,  that  they  were  not  to 
t  upon  their  character  in  a  foreign  diocese,  unless  in  the  two 
staxicea  above  mentioned,  which  were  sometimes  cases  of 
icessity,  and  would  not  admit  of  delay.     And  therefore  the 
nod  commands  their  respective  priests  not  to  deny  the  office 
'  baptism  to  any  person,  under  the  penalty  of  being  suspended 
>  officio.     The  priests  are  likewise  enjoined  not  to  sprinkle 
tie  in&nts  at  baptism,  but  dip  them  in  the  font;  this  cir^ 
umstanee  of  immersion  being  proposed  to  us  as  a  precedent 
»y  oar  blessed  Saviour,  who  was  thus  baptized  in  the  river  speiman, 

[ord^n.  cfmcU.  ibid. 

A    short  remark  upon  some  of  these  canons  may  not  be  ^^'*~ 
mproper ;  for  from  hence  the  reader  may  be  further  informed  tks  eouMcU. 
:>f  the  discipline  and  customs  of  the  old  English  Church. 
From  hence,  likewise,  we  may  in  some  measure  collect  how 
far  they  depended  upon  the  authority  of  their  own  body. 

From  the  second  canon^s  declaring,  that  the  preserving  the 
encharist  in  a  pix  is  sufficient,  without  any  other  relics,  at  the 
consecration  of  a  church,  we  may  conclude  the  English  pre- 
lates did  not  look  upon  the  second  Nicene  synod  as  a  general 
council,  or  conceive  themselves  bound  by  the  regulations  made 
there.     For  in  this  second  canon  they  decree  a  contradiction 
to  the  second  council  of  Nice,  and  seem  to  despise  the  censure 
of  those  Fathers.     For  in  the  seventh  canon  of  the  second 
Nicene  council  it  is  positively  decreed,  that  those  churches 
that  are  consecrated  without  martyrs^  relics,  must  have  some 
brought  to  them  to  be  deposited  there  with  the  usual  form  of 
prayer.    ^^  And  if  any  biehop  shall  consecrate  a  church  for  the 
future  without  such  holy  relics,  let  him  be  deposed  for  making  £^^'^^ 
a  breach  upon  ecclesiastical  tradition.**^    But  the  council  of  7.  p.  9iD7. 
Calcuith  tells  us  plainly,  there  is  no  necesity  of  martyrs^  relics 
in  the  case  above  mentioned,  but  that  the  consecrated  ele- 
ments are  sufficient  for  that  purpose.    By  this  synod  of  Cal- 
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WUL-    cuith'^s  decreeing  connter  to  the  second  council  of  Nice  in  the 
Abp^Cant.  foregoing  instance,  we  may  infer,   that  the  drawing  of  the 

' — "^ '  picture  of  the  saint  to  whom  the  Church  was  dedicated,  m^i* 

tioned  in  the  close  of  this  canon,  was  only  done  in  an  historical 
way,  and  in  honour  to  the  memory  of  the  person  represented. 
But  how  strongly  the  English  Church  had  lately  declared 
against  the  worship  of  images,  and  that  with  reference  to  the 
second  council  of  Nice,  has  been  shown  already,  and  therrfore 
I  shall  add  nothing  further. 

The  fifth  canon  not  allowing  the  Scottish  clergy,  who  travelled 
hither,  the  exercise  of  any  part  of  the  sacerdotal  office,  is  an 
argument  that  the  English  and  Scottish  Churches  lived  in  no 
close  correspondence;  and  that  though  the  latter  had  con* 
formed  in  the  point  of  Blaster,  yet  there  seems  to  have  been 
some  other  remaining  differences  between  them.  It  is  probable 
the  Scots  might  think  the  English  had  gone  too  £ur  in  their 
submissions  to  the  see  of  Rome ;  that  they  themselves  main- 
tained their  ancient  privileges,  and  stood  off  from  the  modem 
servitude.  The  reason  mentioned  in  the  canon  why  Uie  Scots 
were  not  admitted  to  officiate  is,  because  it  was  uncertain 
whether,  or  by  whom,  they  were  ordained.  From  whence  it 
is  plain  they  did  not  admit  of  ordination  from  all  hands,  and 
that  these  Scottish  clergy  did  not  travel  with  dimiasory  letters, 
or  a  certificate  of  their  orders :  from  all  which,  and  by  the 
last  words  in  the  canon,  we  may  conclude  there  was  a  very  cod 
understanding  between  these  two  Churches. 

To  proceed :  by  the  sixth  canon,  decreeing  the  regulations 
of  the  bishops,  made  in  former  synods,  are  not  to  be  altered 
or  contested,  we  may  infer  that  the  spiritual  legislative 
authority  was  lodged  in  that  order.     It  is  true,  the  canon 

Speiman,     urgcs  the  Subscription  of  the  kings  as  one  reason  why  none  of 

Toi.i.p.329.  their  successors  should  attempt  any  alteration.  To  which  we 
may  add,  that  Eenulphus,  king  of  the  Mercians,  was  present 
at  this  council :  but  was  not  the  subscription  of  princes  to  a 
council  somewhat  singular,  and  uncustomary  i  Yes,  without 
doubt.  And,  therefore,  unless  some  charters  of  lands  or  pri- 
vileges are  granted  by  the  crown,   or  some  other  temporal 

ViOe  Spci-   af&irs  transacted  in  the  council,  we  seldom  or  never  find  a 

inanJUoncil.       ,  ... 

Toi.  1.  prince  upon  the  subscription  list.  And  if  there  are  any  in- 
stances to  be  found,  it  is  possible  the  prince  might  subscribe 
as  a  Mritnees,  or  to  give  the  Church  a  security,  that  the  canons 
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sbould  be  taken  into  his  protection,  and  the  execution  of  them  eenut^ 
enforced  with  the  civil  authority.  But  let  this  be  as  it  will ;  K.^nhe 
it  is  |Jain  that  the  kings  did  not  vote  in  synods,  where  nothing  ^^i^ 
but  ecclesiastical  matters  were  treated.     For  the  decreeing   K.  of  the' 

West 

part,  the  sentence,  and  sanction  is  assigned  to  the  bishops,    suons. 
and  the  canons  are  called  judicia  episcoporum.     This  expres-    ^^£i^ 
sion  seems  likewise  to  strike  the  abbots,  the  priests,  and  dea-  k.  of  Kent. 
cons,  out  of  aU  legislative  capacity;   and  that  these  lower speinum, 
orders  were  convened  by  the  bishops,  only  for  their  advice  to  ****^- 
prefer  petitions,  and  represent  the  condition  of  the  places  they 
came  from. 

The  eighth  canon  is  supposed  to  distinguish  those  reli^ous 
booses,  where  the  abbots  and  abbesses  had  been  blessed  or 
conaecrated  by  the  diocesan,  from  others  of  a  secular  charac-  Cmueeraih 
ter  ;  and  that  no  laymen  are  allowed  to  be  abbots,  or  so  much  ^^'^  ******' 
as  to  live  in  such  societies.     This  distinction  infers,  that  there 
were  some  collegiate  foundations  whither  people  retired  for 
privacy  and  religion,  without  being  tied  to  the  strictness  and 
particularities  of  a  monastic  rule.     This  custom  is  supposed 
to  be  referred  to  by  Bede  in  his  epistle  to  Egbert.     But  under 
&voar,  I  question  whether  this  place  will  furmsh  a  precedent : 
for  Bede,  in  his  letter,  after  a  great  deal  of  complaint  and  satire 
against  the  abuses  in  religious  houses,  takes  notice,  as  an  in-  15]. 
stance  of  what  he  had  been  declaiming  against,  that  in  some 
places  laymen  of  figure  erected  monasteries,  and  made  them- 
selves abbots  without  submitting  to  any  order,  or  taking  any 
religious  character  upon  them.     He  adds  likewise,  that  their 
wives  made  themselves  abbesses  in  the  same  irregular  manner.  Bede^OouM. 
But  then  he  does  not  inform  us  that  the  convent  was  perfectly  bTrt.  p.  259. 
secular,  and  under  no  monastic  obligations.     On  the  contrary,  «t  d«ioc. 
he  tells  us  that  these  men  of  quality  used  to  admit  strolling 
disorderiy  monks  into  their  abbey,  and  sometimes  make  their 
own  servants  take  the  tonsure,  and  promise  obedience.     He 
complains  likewise,  that  their  ladies,  though  no  more  than 
lay  women,  usurped  an  authority  over  the  nuns,  and  governed 
those  who  were  under  a  religious  distinction :  from  hence  it  is  ibid.  p.  2G1. 
evident,  that  in  Bedel's  time  the  monasteries  he  complains  of 
were  furnished  with  monks  and  nuns,  though  the  abbots  and 
abbesses  were  secular.    This  custom  might  probably  improve 
and  go  further  upon  continuance ;  for  at  a  council  held  at 
Glovesboe,  in  the  year  747,  the  fifth  canon  takes  notice  of 

VOL.  I.  A  a 
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WULF-  secular  monasteriea,  though  by  monasteria  ssecnlariain  maj 
Abp^cint  possibly  be  meant  no  more  than  that  their  abbots  were  lay- 
^— ^- — '  men.  But  if  the  convents  were  unprofessed  too,  it  was  looked 
c^cii.  upon  as  an  unwarrantable  declension  from  the  primitiTe  insti- 
voi.i.p.247.  ^y^j^^  B„|,  whatever  the  number  of  the  laity  might  be,  it  is 
certainly  censured  as  a  breach  upon  the  canons,  and  coodemDed 
by  the  council  upon  this  score. 

To  return  to  the  synod  of  Calcuith,  where  we  find  a  pcoviaoB 
for  the  annexing  the  year  of  our  Lord,  and  the  names  of  the 
bishops,  to  the  copy  of  every  council.  From  henoe,  as  the 
Orig.  Anrii-  learned  Dr.  Inet  observes,  it  is  probable  the  monks  might  take 
^^'  ^'  '  occasion  to  fix  the  dates,  and  annex  the  bishops^  names  to 
councils  and  charters  prior  to  their  own  times,  to  prevent  the 
authority  of  these  records  from  being  suspected ;  and  thus  the 
mistakes  in  chronology,  the  inconsistency  of  names  and  dates, 
and  the  applying  the  names  of  bishops  either  to  a  wioi^  see 
or  a  wrong  time,  may  be  accounted  for ;  so  that,  when  vre  find 
these  ancient  records  somewhat  perplexed  in  any  of  these  cir> 
cumstances,  we  need  not  charge  the  monks  with  imposture,  or 
question  the  credit  of  the  evidence. 

The  eleventh  and  last  canon,  by  enjoining  the  priests  not  to 
sprinkle  the  infants  in  baptism,  shows  the  great  r^aid  they 
had  for  the  primitive  usage  of  immersion :  that  they  did  not 
look  upon  this  as  a  dangerous  rite,  or  at  all  impracticable  in 
these  northern  climates :  not  that  they  thought  this  drcmn- 
stance  essential  to  this  sacrament ;  but  because  it  was  the 
general  practice  of  the  primitive  Church,  because  it  was  a 
lively  instructive  emblem  of  the  death,  burial,  and  resoirection 
of  our  Saviour ;  for  this  reason  they  preferred  it  to  sprinkling. 
The  bishops^  names  are  here  mentioned  in  the  preamble,  and 
not  subscribed  at  the  foot  of  the  canons.  But  this  <mier 
seems  to  be  matter  of  indifference,  and  is  neither  addition  or 
diminution  to  the  authority  of  the  council.  In  Sir  Hemy 
Spelman^s  first  volume  of  the  Councils  we  find  this  dreom* 
stance  often  varied:  and  though  some  few  ct  the  Saxon 
councils  only  mention  the  bishops^  names  in  the  introductioQ, 
or  prefiitory  part  of  the  council,  yet  there  are'  several  others, 
both  ancient  and  well  attested,  where  they  stand  subscribed 
upon  a  roll  at  the  bottom  ;  neither  is  this  method  of  subecribing 
the  bishops^  names  immediately  after  the  canons,  peculiar  to 
the  English  Church,  there  being  a  great  many  instances  of 
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this  custom  to  be  met  with  in  the  tomes  of  the  councils :  I  Egbert, 
ahall  point  to  some  of  them  in  the  margin.  ^West*^ 

About  three  years  after  this  council  of  Galcuith,  Kenulphus,    Suons. 
king  of  the  Mercians,  died,  and  with  him  the  vigour  and  pros-  Condi. 
perity  of  the  Mercian  goyemment  seemed  to  expire :  for  after  AD°'43f.  "* 
this  time  the  Mercians  did  nothing  but  lessen  and  languish.  eoncU  ^^' 
However,  Mahnesbury  sets  down  a  short  account  of  this  LabbW  tom. 
princess  successors ;    which,  because  it  may  afterwards  give  Condi.  * 
some  light  into  the  church  history,  I  shall  just  mention.     To  a^  432. 
begin ;  Geolwulph,  Kenulphus^s  brother,  reigned  one  year,  and  « **°**/g^"* 
was  then  dispossessed  by  Bemulph.     Bemulph  enjoyed  the  Condi. 
throne  not  much  longer :  for  this  prince,  envying  the  success  An!"i4L° 
and  glory  of  king  Egbert,  and  venturing  to  make  war  upon  ? ^^"^^lico™' 
him,  was  defeated  in  a  nuun  battle  at  Ellendune,  now  called  Conca.  Au- 
Wilton.    This  misfortune  lost  him  his  crown :  for,  not  thinking  aq^s^S!' 
himself  safe  in  Mercia,  and  retiring  to  the  East  Angles,  he  5  ^'^^Z^' 
was  murdered  there  ;  the  people  having  an  old  quarrel  against  TkekM^dom 
him  for  pushing  king  Offa  upon  the  conquest  of  their  country.  %tm^!^^ 
Ludican,  the  next  Mercian  king,  endeavouring  to  revenge  the  ^^^^J^i^ 
death  of  his  predecessor,  was  likewise  cut  off  by  the  East  ^  West 
Angles,  after  two  years^  government.     And  thus  the  kingdom  MalmMb. 
of  the  Mercians,  which  had  been  the  terror  to  its  neighbours,  ^^  ad^i. 
and  the  most  flourishing  kingdom  of  the  heptarchy,  was  lost,  ^o^-  H^ 
as  it  were,  at  one  blow,  by  the  rashness  and  ambition  of  chronoi. 
Bemul{Aus.     The  province  of  the  East  Angles  being  terribly  SuooChro- 
harassed  by  this  Ludican,   the  bishoprics  of  Dunwich  andS25. 
Ehnan  were  extremely  impoverished.    For  this  reason  the 
two  dioceses  were  thrown  into  one,  that  of  Dunwich  extin- 
goiahed,  and  the  see  fixed  at  Elmam,  where  it  continued  for 
some  time.     The  followinir  kinirs  of  Mercia  were  no  betterMaiinetb.de 
than  homagers  and  vassals :  under  this  disadvantage,  we  may  a^i.  1^2.  ' 
reckon  Withlack  and  Berthwulf,  who  held  their  crown  under  ^^^'  ^^- 
king  Egbert,  and  paid  an  acknowledgment  to  him.    Burkred 
stood  under  the  same  obligations  to  Ethelwulf,  Egbert^s  son. 
This  Burkred  was  afterwards  dispossessed  by  the  Danes,  who  set 
np  Sdwulf,  one  of  his  ministers  of  state,  taking  an  oath  of  him 
to  resign  at  pleasure.  And  thus,  afl»r  the  Mercian  government 
lud  been  shifted  into  several  hands,  and  tossed  about  in  an 
vUtraiy  manner,  it  was  at  last  fixed  to  the  dominions  of 
Alfred,  grandson  to  king  Egbert,  and  determined  in  the  year  152. 
of  our  Lord  875.  SJi"*"^"" 

Aa2 
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WULF-       But  now,  to  keep  truth  and  time  the  better  together,  we 
Abp.  Cant,  must  retum  to  the  a0airs  of  the  Church ;  which  will  bring  us 
j^^^ — '  to  a  synod,  said  to  be  held  under  Bemulph,  king  of  the  Mer- 
^^^^  cians,  and  Wulfrid,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.     The  design  of 
cuitk         the  meeting  was  to  restore  some  lands  to  the  Church  of  Can- 
terbury, which  had  been  unjustly  seized  by  king  Ceonulf,  and 
were  detained  by  the  abbess  Cenedrith,  his  daughter  and  heir. 
Now  it  is  said,  that  the  taking  away  these  lands  from  the 
Church  occasioned  so  much  confusion  and  disorder,  that  the 
sacrament  of  baptism  was  discontinued  for  about  six  years  in 
Speimwi,     jji  lYiQ  divisions  of  the  English.     This  circumstance,  if  there 
Yoi.i.p.3S2.  was  nothing  else,  is  sufficient  to  disprove  the  council:  for 
Bemulphus,  under  whom  it  was  held,  was  only  king  of  the 
Mercians :  how  then  is  it  likely,  that  a  dispute  between  his 
predecessor  and  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  should  operate 
so  strongly  beyond  his  own  dominions ;  suspend  the  exercise 
of  what  is  essential  to  Christianity,  and  exceed  the  rigour  of  an 
interdict  in  the  foreign  kingdoms  of  Kent,  Northumberiand, 
and  the  West  Saxons !     Further,  the  time  of  this  stop  upon 
baptism  is  either  too  long  for  the  reign,  or  disagrees  with  the 
character  of  the  prince.     If  by  Ceonulph  is  meant  Ceolwulph, 
the  immediate  predecessor  of  Bemulph,  then  the  time  of  this 
intermission  of  baptism  is  too  &r  continued :  for  this  Ceolwulph 
held  the  government  but  one,  or  at  most  two  years,  as  appears 
Maimesbur.  from   Malmesbury,   Westminster,  and   others.      But   if  by 
Re^  Angi.   Cconulphus  is  meant  Eenulphus,  then  neither  the  seizing  the 
w   ^'^'  church  lands,  or  carrying  the  quarrel  so  high  to  the  prejudice 
stcr.  An.      of  religion,  is  in  the  least  agreeable  to  the  character  of  that 
^^'      '    pious  prince.     For  Eenulphus,  as  Malmesbury  reports,  was  so 
unblemished  in  his  justice  and  conduct,  that  it  is  hard  to 
Maimesbur.  fasten  a  ceusure  upon  any  act  of  his  whole  reign :  besides,  is  it 
likely  that  Eenulphus  should  hazard  the  happiness  of  his  sub- 
jectS)  and  almost  extinguish  Christianity  for  six  years  together, 
and  all  this,  rather  than  do  justice  to  the  Church,  and  give  up 
a  sacrilegious  oppression !     Is  all  this  likely,  I  say,  to  proceed 
from  Eenulphus,  who,  in  the  year  800,  restored  the  Church 
of  Canterbury  the  lands  of  which  they  had  been  dispossessed  by 
king  Ofla,  returned  them  the  charters  which  had  been  stcd^i 
Speiman,     away,  and  sent  the  Church  a  sum  of  money,  by  way  of  repara- 
voIj! p.319.  tion  i    But  enough  of  this  pretended  synod. 

The  next  council,  held  in  the  reign  of  Bemulph,  a.  d.  824, 
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has  no  such  marks  of  forgery.     This  synod,  I  say,  has  a  more  egbkrt, 
probable  face ;  for  here  the  names  of  the  bishops  are  mentioned,    ^we«t*^ 
neither  is  there  any  such  contradiction  of  circumstances  as  we  ^Sazoiu^ 
meet  with  in  the  other.     This  synod  was  convened  to  decide  a  ^w>^ 
controversy  concerning  some  lands  between  Heabert,  bishop  of^cuHA. 
Worcester,  and  the  monks  of  Berkley.    And  here  the  title  ^!^*°' 
was  tried  by  oath,  without  the  verdict  of  a  jury,  there  being  a 
hundred  and  fifty  priests  sworn  upon  this  occasion.     The  trial,  Speim.  ibid. 
though  b^un  at  this  council,  yet  was  ended  at  Westminster,  ^' 
where  the   priests  and  monks  of  Berkley  were  sworn,  and 
judgment  given  for  the  bishop. 

About  this  time,  Egbert  having  defeated  Bemulph  at  Ellen-  a.  d.  823. 
dune,  detached  his  general,  Wulferd,  with  a  great  body  of 
troops  into    Kent.     This  army,  being  too  strong  for  kingchronoi. 
Baldred,  forced  him  to  quit  the  country,  and  take  over  the®**®°* 
Thames.     Upon  this  the  Kentish-men  submitted  to  the  con-  KwaEgbeH 
queror,  and  the  South  and  East  Saxons  soon  followed  iheir  hepi!^, 
example.     This  year  likewise  the  king  and  country  of  the  East  SS^^'J? 
Angles,  being  afraid  of  disturbance  from  the  Mercians,  ad-  '^  uiand. 
dressed  for  the  protection  of  king  Egbert,  and  owned  him  for 
their  sovereign.     About  four  years  after,   the   kingdom  of 
Mercia  fell  wholly  into  the  hands  of  king  Egbert,  being  a  ibid, 
consequence   of  the  victory  against  Bemulph  already  men-Q^^"*^^* 
tioned.     And  now  his  dominion  extended  as  far  northward  as  ^j^JJ*  ^' 
the  Humber,  and  London  fell  under  his  jurisdiction,  which  had 
for  some  time  been  parcel  of  the  kingdom  of  Mercia.     Upon  a.  d.  827. 
this  success,  he  drew  down  his  army  into  Yorkshire  against  Chronoi. 
the  Northumbrians,  who,  wanting  either  force  or  inclination  to 
stand  upon  their  defence,  gave  hostages,  and  submitted  without 
Btriking  a  stroke.     And  thus  we  are  come  to  a  period  of  the 
heptarchy,  which,  after  about  two  hundred  years^  continuance, 
fell  all  under  the  power  of  the  West  Saxons.     For  the  petty 
Mercian  princes  we  find  mentioned  afterwards,  were  no  better  Maimmbar. 
than  viceroys  to  king  Egbert  and  his  successors.  '^^'^'  '^*-  ^^• 

%bert  being  thus  successful  against  the  Saxon  princes, 
received  a  title  correspondent  to  his  victories :  for  about  this 
time  he  was,  by  a  general  consent  of  the  nobility  of  the  hept- 
archy then  convened  at  Winchester,  declared  king  of  the 
Saxons,  Jutes,  and  Angles.  At  which  time  he  ordered  the 
^hole  country  to  be  called  England ;  the  Angli,  or  English, 
^iQg  the  most  considerable  chin :  for  from  these  the  Mercians, 
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^[j^~    the  East  Angles  and  the  Northumbrians  were  descended. 

Abp.  Cant.  Though  it  cannot  be  denied,  but  that  the  name  of  England  and 

Speira.  Life  English  had  been  formerly  sometimes  given  to  the  Saxon  part 

of  Alfred,    ^f  ^y^^  {gland ;  thus  Bede  entitles  his  book,  the  Ecclesiastical 

History  of  the  English  Nation.    And  pope  Boniface,  in  his 

Btdt,\.2.    letter  to  Ethelbert,  calls  him  king  of  the  English.     Thns 

^*^  J  ^    Ercombert,  king  of  Kent»  and  Oswi,  king  of  Northumberland, 

c.  1.  *     *    sent  Wighard  to  Rome,  to  be  ordained  bishop  of  the  English. 

The  next  year  the  Saxon  Chronicle  relates  an  expedition  of 

Egbert^s  into  North  Wales,  where  he  defeated  the  Welsh^  and 

forced  them  to  terms  of  submission ;  but  Matthew  of  West- 

Matu  West  minster  speaks  higher  of  his  victories,  and  makes  him  conquer 

830.  the  whole  country  of  Wales. 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord  829,  Wulfrid,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Theologild,  who,  living 
cbronoL     but  tlurec  mouths,  had  Celnoth  for  his  successor,  who  received 
^^^^'        his  pall  about  two  years  after  from  pope  Gregory  the  Fourth. 


THE    END   OF   THE    SECOND    BOOK. 
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The  litUe  principalities  of  the  heptarchy  being  dissolved,  and  eobert 
&IIing  aU  to  the  share  of  the  West  Saxons,  king  Egbert  passed   ^-  ^^ 
most  of  the  remainder  of  his  reiim  without  contest  or  disturb-  ^ — '. — ^ 
ance ;  the  close  of  his  life  must  be  excepted,  at  which  time  the      ^' 
descent  of  the  Danes  made  him  very  uneasy.     And  since  these 
Danes  were  so  great  a  scourge  to  the  kingdom  for  above  two 
hundred  years,  got  so  much  footing  in  the  island,  and  caused 
so  many  revolutions  in  it,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  say  some-  TkeorigimUy 
thing  concerning  the  original,  genius,  and  manners  of  this  bar-  JS'^J^Sw* 

baroUS  people.  of  the  Dana. 

As  to  their  original :  they  were  a  collection  of  all  the  rabble 
of  Qermany,  especially  that  part  of  it  which  lay  upon  the  ocean 
and  the  Baltic:  thus  they  were  compounded  of  the  Goths, 
DaneB,  Norwegians,  Swedes,  Frisians,  &c.     And  though  of  so 
many  diflerent  clans,  they  were  all  agreed  in  laziness  and  bar-  nJitor  Y.' 5. 
V)arity,  and  gave  their  mind  to  nothing  but  thieving  and  robbing,  j}^^^^"^* 
In  a  word,  they  were  the  most  frightful  enemy  that  ever  the  Annai.  m 
island  was  pestered  with.     It  is  true,  the  Romans  made  them-  ^]'    ' 
selves  masters  of  the  country  in  a  short  time ;  but  then  they 
Mcnaed  to  conquer  for  the  advantage  of  the  natives :  the  Bri- 
tons were  better  polished  by  losing  their  liberty ;  they  were 
subdued  to  sense  and  civility,  and  made  a  much  better  figure 
in  the  Romans^  hands,  than  in  their  own.     And  afterwards 
*e  Scots  and  Picts,  though  they  made  frequent  irruptions, 
yet  it  was  only  upon  the  more  northern  and  barren  part  of  the 
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CEU.    island;  and  where,  bcinir  once  seated,  they  were  quiet  for  a 
Abp!  cSit.  great  while,  and  desisted  from  any  further  attempt.     And  as 
^^ — ^ — '  for  the  Saxons,  who  came  *next  upon  the  country,  they  were 
nothing  so  destructive  as  the  Danes.     These  Saxons,  who  were 
first  called  in  as  allies,  when  they  had  broke  with  the  Britons 
and  seized  their  country,  used  their  good  fortune  with  some 
temper,  formed  themselves  into  regular  governments,  secured 
property  by  equitable  laws,  improved  the  country,  and  were 
more  remarkable  for  their  justice  and  probity  than  the  nation 
Ho"ed"^'i*  ^^®y  dispossessed.     But  the  Danes  seemed  only  qualified  for 
Sir  John      mischicf  and  ravage,  and  had  nothing  of  humanity  in  them  : 
L^e  of  King  their  business  was  rather  to  spoil  and  destroy,  than  to  conquer; 
PrefaVwUt.  ®^  ^^^^  though  they  reduced  the  country  to  the  lowest  extre- 
Oxon.         mities  of  want,  they  looked  like  Pharaoh'^s  lean  kine,  and  were 
little  the  richer  for  their  acquisitions.     The  product  of  the 
year,  and  the  wealth  of  the  country,  did  by  no  means  satisfy 
them :  they  were  so  savage  as  to  murder  the  people  vnthont 
distinction  of  age,  sex^  or  condition ;  to  bum  the  towns  and 
villages,  and  lay  all  in  blood  and  ashes ;  insomuch  that  ibi^e 
was  scarce  any  part  of  the  island  free  from  the  fury  and  devas- 
tations of  this  enemy.     Being  masters  at  sea,  their  fleet  gave 
154.  them  the  advantage  of  a  speedy  motion.     Upon  their  making 
a  descent  upon  any  part  of  the  country,  they  used  to  retire  to 
their  ships,   and  shift  the  expedition  when  they  found  the 
Saxons  too  strong  for  them :  and  thus  the  English  were  tired 
with  marches  and  countermarches,  and  found  it  inpracticable 
to  encounter  the  enemy  before  the  country  was  destroyed ;  and 
when  they  happened  to  get  the  better  in  a  battle,  their  victory 
was  but  Uttle  significant ;  for  the  Danes  being  reinforced  to  a 
greater  strength,  quickly  recovered  and  grew  upon  them.  And 
though  these  foreigners  overrun  the  island  in  a  terrible  manner, 
yet  their  conquests  were  not  so  fatal  as  their  manners.     Their 
contempt  of  religion,  and  the  barbarity  of  their  temper,  seemed 
to  spread  like  a  contagion,  and  grow  epidemical  in  the  coimtry. 
The  liberties  of  war  had  debauched  the  Saxons,  and  made  than 
more  vicious  and  ignorant  than  they  were  before.     It  is  true, 
they  were  very  much  declined  in  their  morals  before  the  inva- 
iiuniingd.    siou  of  the  Daucs,  which,  as  Huntingdon  reports,  vrss  the  cause 
den,  ibid,     that  thesc  barbarous  nations  were  let  loose  upon  them.     Our 
historian  tells  us,  the  English  were  degenerated  to  a  great  dis- 
solution of  manners  :  that  for  libertinism,  treason,  and  rebel- 
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lion,  they  were  particularly  infamous  :  that  nothing  but  virtue  £GBERT, 
and  religion  was  uncreditable,  and  that  it  was  scarce  safe  for   England. 
an  honest  man  to  live  among  them.   To  punish  these  impieties,  ^^     "^      ' 
Grod  gave  them  up  to  the  fury  of  the  Danes ;  who,  wherever 
they  came,  either  murdered  or  made  slaves  of  the  inhabitants ; 
rifled  and  burnt  the  monasteries  and  churches,  and  destroyed 
all  the  monuments  of  learning  and  religion.     Thus  much  in 
general  concerning  this  barbarous  enemy. 

To  proceed  to  particulars.  In  the  year  832,  the  Danes 
made  a  descent  upon  the  isle  of  Sheppey,  and  plundered  it. 
Being  encouraged  with  this  success,  and  charmed  with  the 
wealth  of  the  country,  they  numned  out  a  fleet  the  next  year 
of  five-and-thirty  sail,  and  landed  at  the  river  Gar,  in  Dorset- 
shire :  hither  Egbert  drew  down  his  forces,  and  gave  them 
battle.  The  dispute  was  obstinate  and  bloody,  and  the  loss 
pretty  equal  on  both  sides ;  however,  the  Danes  kept  the  field, 
and  entrenched  themselves.  Herefrid  and  Wigferth,  two  a.  d.  833. 
Saxon  bishops,  and  Dudda,  and  Osmund,  king  Egbert''s  generals,  sJ!m^  ^' 
fdl  in  this  fight.  K-f , 

The  Danes  growing  thus  troublesome,  there  was  a  state  con-  foi.  i9a 
vention  at  London,  to  consult  of  measures  to  preserve  the  AnLi.  mts 
countiy.    Egbert  was  present  at  this  meeting,  and  so  was  ^''^  ^*^^' 
Withlacth,  who  reigned  over  the  Mercians  by  the  courtesy  of  ^J^^^ 
Egbert.    The  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York  likewise,  descentmpon 
and  the  rest  of  the  prelates,  made  part  of  the  assembly.    Here  ^'^^**'- 
king  Withlacth  gave  a  famous  charter  of  privileges  and  lands 
to  the  monastery  of  Croyland  :  amongst  other  things,  he  orders 
all  his  officers  in  the  kingdom  of  Mercia  to  receive  the  abbot 
and  monks  of  Croyland^  when  they  happened  to  travel  to  any 
towns  or  castles  belonging  to  the  king,  with  the  same  regard 
and  entertainment  usually  paid  to  Wymund  his  son  ;  and  that 
they  should  take  no  money  of  them  for  lodging  or  diet.    The 
ishmd  of  Croyland  is  likewise  made  a  sanctuary  to  any  male- 
factor that  shaU  fly  thither,  and  put  himself  under  the  protec- 
tion of  St.  Guthlac.    And  all  ministers  of  justice  are  forbidden 
to  prosecute  or  give  any  disturbance,  under  the  penalty  of  for- 
feiting their  right  foot.     The  king  likewise  made  the  abbey 
several  rich  presents  in  gold  plate.     The  motive  to  this  extra- 
ordinary bounty  was  this : — King  Withlacth,  it  seems,  had  been 
formerly  very  much  distressed.   In  the  pi'eamble  to  this  charter, 
he  takes  notice  of  his  being  pursued  by  some  potent  enemy. 
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NOTH,  ^^  ^^^  ^^^8  ^  Oroyland  he  was  concealed  by  Ethelred,  a 
Abp.  Cant.  hoIy  nuu,  of  the  royal  family ;  that  he  absconded  four  months 
inguiph!  *  in  this  place,  till  the  difficulty  of  his  affiurs  was  over.  And 
Speiman  J^%>  ^  P^®  ^^^  charter  the  greater  force,  it  was  confirmed 
Condi.  '     by  king  Egbert,  whom  WitMacth  calls  his  sovereign. 

About  this  time  one  Frederick,  bom  in  Devonshire,  who 
had  his  education  under  his  uncle  Boniface,  archbishop  of  Meniz, 
was  nominated  to  the  bishopric  of  Utrecht,  by  Lewis  the  De- 
bonair, emperor  and  king  of  France.     Frederick  dining  with 
Lewis  the  day  of  his  consecration,  the  emperor  took  occasion 
to  press  him  to  a  careful  discharge  of  his  office :  he  told  him, 
he  was  obliged  to  imitate  the  bold  honesty  of  his  predecessors, 
to  exert  his  character  upon  the  disorders  of  the  age ;  to  have 
no  regard  to  any  man''s  person  or  privilege,  but  to  use  his 
authority  with  all  imaginable  impartiality,  and  excommunicate 
those  he  found  incorrigible.     Frederick  returned  his  imperial 
majesty  thanks  for  his  good  advice  ;  "  but,  sir,^  says  he,  "  there 
is  one  difficulty  which  I  desire  your  majesty  would  disentangle.'*^ 
Upon  this  question,  he  points  to  a  fish  served  up  to  the  table, 
and  asked  the  emperor,  '^  whether  it  was  most  proper  to  take 
hold  of  it  by  the  head  or  by  the  tail.**^    The  emperor  replied 
with  some  little  quickness,  '^  By  the  head.*^    Upon  this  the 
bishop  told  him,  ^^  that  his  majesty^s  admonition,  and  the  duty 
of  his  office,  obUged  him  to  begin  reformation  with  himseU; 
who  was  the  head ;  and  that  when  the  subjects  saw  the  fSEulings 
of  the  prince  fell  under  discipline,  they  would  not  expect  impu- 
nity for  their  own  misbehaviour.     Therefore,  sir,""  says  he, 
'^  break  off  that  unlawful  marriage,  and  disengage  from  that 
incestuous  correspondence  with  the  empress  Judith ;  and  do 
not  sully  your  royal  character  with  such  licentious  practices.^ 

The  emperor,  though  disgusted  with  the  freedom  of  this 
reply,  dissembled  his  resentment ;  and  dismissed  the  bishop 
155.  without  any  marks  of  his  displeasure.  But  the  empress  Judith 
could  not  be  satisfied  without  a  revenge.  To  this  purpose  she 
ordered  some  assassins  to  murder  him.  When  they  came  to 
inquire  for  him,  the  bishop  was  in  the  church,  and  preparing 
to  consecrate  the  eucharist.  When  the  service  was  over,  he 
went  into  the  vestry,  and  ordered  them  to  be  brought  in ;  upon 
which  he  was  immediately  murdered,  not  without  some  unusual 
circumstances  of  barbarity.  The  ruffians  went  off  immediately, 
and  made  for  the  Bhine  with  all  possible  speed.     However,  in 
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all    likelihood,  they  had  been  pulled  in  pieces,  if  the  bishop^e  Egbert, 
goodrnatme  had  not  prevented  it:  for  one  of  his  servants   ^^]^d, 
coining  into  the  vestry,  and  seeing  his  master  desperately  ' — ^ — ' 
wounded,  inquired  about  the  accident.     To  this  the  bishop 
would  give  him  no  answer,  but  ordered  him  to  go  out  imme- 
diately, and  bring  him  an  account,  whether  those  gentlemen 
that  came  to  him  from  the  empress  had  passed  the  Rhine. 
This    question  being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  when  he 
onderatood  they  were  safe  from  the  revenge  of  the  people  of 
his  diocese,  he  caQed  his  friends  to  him,  and  holding  Us  bowels  Hamfieid. 
in  his  hands  without  any  signs  of  the  least  concern,  gave  them  ?''Y^^^* 
an  account  of  the  whole  matter,  and  expired  at  the  end  of  the  Sec.  c?'i5!°* 
relation.  p-  ^^• 

Two  years  forward,  the  Danes  made  another  expedition,  and  a.  d.  835. 
landed  nppn  West  Wales,  or  Cornwall.    And  here  the  Cornish  mn^^^!"' 
Britons,  either  thinking  themselves  too  weak,  or  willing  to  try  ^  ^?J^ 
their  fortune  against  the  English,  patched  up  a  confederacy 
with  the  pagans,  and,  joining  their  forces,  attacked  king 
Egbert,  idio,  receiving  them  with  great  bravery,  gave  them  a 
total  defeat  at  Hengistandune. 

The  next  year  king  Egbert  died,  after  he  had  reigned  seven-  Hiffden. 
and-thirty  years.     He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ethelwulf,  a  f  5^ ^^"'°' 
prince  of  a  very  pious  disposition,  and,  as  several  of  our  histo-  Brompton, 
rians  report,  educated  to  a  religious  character.    Some  make  p.  802.  °°' 
him  a  monk,  others  a  priest,  and  Brompton  and  Huntingdon  ^^2!^'  ^'^* 
will  have  him  bishop  of  Winchester ;  and  that  upon  his  father  Huntingd. 
Egbert^s  death  he  was  forced,  it  may  be  for  want  of  other  i.  5.  p.  260. 
isBoe-male,  to  take  the  crown  upon  him.     Higden  mentions  a 
sort  of  dispensation  of  the  pope''s  for  this  purpose ;  but  the 
other  historians  are  silent  as  to  that  point.     And  further, 
AaamuB  Menevensis  takes  no  notice  of  his  being  bred  an 
ecdesiastie ;  neither  indeed  is  it  very  probable,  that  the  only 
son  of  Egbert,  and  the  heir-apparent  of  the  crown,  should  be 
bred  a  churchman,  especially  when  the  country  was  so  dis- 
turbed with  the  incursions  of  the  Danes.    At  this  juncture, 
the  exercises  of  war  might  seem  a  more  seasonable  employ- 
ment :  and  that  Ethelwulf  was  bred  to  the  camp  is  beyond 
question ;  for,  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  father^s  reign, 
he  commanded  an  army,  and  conquered  the  kinsdom  of  Kent ;  ^, 

,,,,,  til  1  !••      Chrouolog. 

though  this  does  not  absolutely  prove  he  was  no  ecclesiastic.  Suon. 
For  Abtan,  bishop  of  Sherbum,  and  several  other  prelates, 
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NOTH     ^^^   generals  about   this   tiuie.     Ethelwulf,  soon  after  his 

Abp.  Cant,  accession  to  the  throne,  nuuried  Osburg,  a  lady  of  admirable 

'      ^^      '  qualities.     She  was  daughter  to  earl  OsUc,  whose  ancestors 

A.  D.  833,    had  the  government  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  given  them  by  Cerdic, 

first  king  of  the  West  Saxons.     By  this  lady,  Ethelwulf  had 

five    sons,    Athektan,   Athelbald,   Ethelbert,   Ethelred,  and 

Alfred,  who  all  reigned  in  their  turns ;  the  eldest  was  made 

king  of  Kent  in  his  father^s  lifetime,  and  died  before  him 

Alfred,  vit  without  issue,  in  the  year  852.     The  rest  succeeded  Uieir 

father  in  the  order  of  their  birth.    Though,  after  all,  historians 

are  not  perfectly  agreed  about  Athelstan,  the  eldest ;  for  the 

lFt^Tk'     ^^^°  chronology  makes  him  son  to  king  Egbert ;  but  Asse- 

Aifred,  p.  z  rius  and  Ethelwerd  call  him  his  grandson,  and  are  positive  that 

in  nou,.       Ethelwulf  was  his  father. 

The  Danes  had  sped  too  much  in  their  adventures,  and 
relished  the  country  too  well,  to  give  over  their  invasions ;  and, 
therefore,  the  next  year  we  hear  of  their  landing  with  three- 
and-thirty  sail  at  Southampton ;  and  here,  being  charged  by 
Wulferd,  king  Ethelwulfs  general,  they  were  defeated  with  a 
Saxon         great  slaughter.     The  same  year,  earl  Ethelhehn  fought  the 

HovXl?  ^*°^  **  ^^^*»  ^**^  **^®  '^^^  ^'  Dorsetshire.  The  first  part 
Annai.  Mrs  of  the  day  was  favourable  to  the  English,  but  at  last  the 
^7.*^'  ^ '  Danes  prevailed,  and  remained  upon  the  field  of  battle.  The 
next  three  years,  the  counties  of  Lincoln  and  Kent,  the  East 
Chronoioff  Auglcs,  the  towus  of  Loudou,  Canterbury,  and  Bochestar, 
ibid.  were  terribly  overrun  and  harassed  by  this  enemy. 


Tj^iafosof  About  this  time  flourished  Kenneth  II.,  king  of  Scotiand, 
^  fi^  ^^^  governing  part  of  the  island,  and  being  a  prince  of  a  ccm- 
A.  D.  840.  siderable  figure,  for  the  body  of  laws  made  by  him,  I  shall 
mention  something  of  this  part  of  his  character,  and  give  the 
reader  some  of  the  most  remarkable  of  his  constitutions.  They 
lie  under  the  distinction  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical.  Some  of 
the  first  are  as  follow : 

If  any  person  is  convicted  of  forgery  or  false  witness,  let 
him  be  executed  upon  the  gallows,  and  his  carcase  remain 
unburied. 

Whosoever  shall  speak  dishonourably  of  Ood,  the  saints, 
the  king,  or  the  chief  of  his  clan,  let  his  tongue  be  cut  out. 

Whosoever  shall  be  convicted  of  lying,  to  the  damage  or 
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letriment  of  his  neighbour,  let  his  sword  be  taken  from  him,   ethel- 
ind  nobody  keep  him  company.  ^Z  of' 

Let  thoae  that  are  indicted  for  any  capital  crime  be  tried  by  ^  England. 
the  verdict  of  seven  persons  of  unquestionable  reputation  and 
integrity ;    and,  if  the  case  requires  it,  let  the  number  be 
increased  to  eleven,  thirteen,  fifteen,  or  more. 

Let  strollers,  ballad-singers,  rhymers,  buflToons,  and  such 
sort  of  idle  fellows,  be  corrected  at  the  whipping-post. 

He  that   debauches  a  single  woman  shall  suffer  capitally,  156. 
unless  the  injared  person  demands  him  for  a  husband. 

When  a  married  woman  is  debauched  with  her  consent,  both 
the  adulterer  and  adulteress  shall  suffer  death. 

If  any  person  abuses  his  parents,  either  by  words  or  blows, 
let  the  criminal  member  be  cut  off,  the  malefactor  hanged,  and 
his  carcase  remain  without  burial. 

A  man  guilty  of  murder,  a  mute,  and  he  that  is  ungrateful 
to  h\a  parents,  shall  be  barred  the  privilege  of  being  an  heir- 
at-law. 

Let  conjurors,  necromancers,  those  that  correspond  with 
wicked  spirits,  and  apply  to  them  for  assistance,  be  all  burnt  alive. 
If  a  man  strikes  his  adversary  in  a  court  of  justice,  the  cause 
shall  be  given  against  him. 

King  Kenneth''s  laws  relating  more  immediately  to  religion 
are  these: 

Let  the  churches,  altars,  priests,  and  all  persons  of  religious 
character,  be  treated  with  regard. 

Let  holy  days,  fasts,  vigils,  and  all  solemnities  instituted  in 
honour  of  our  Saviour  and  the  blessed  saints,  be  respectfully 
observed. 

Let  any  injury  or  aifiront  done  to  a  Christian  priest  be 
severely  punished. 

Let  the  field  in  which  a  murdered  person  is  buried  lie  seven 
years  fallow. 

Let  all  graves  have  the  privilege  of  a  holy  place,  and  let  a 
erott  be  set  upon  them  to  prevent  their  being  trampled  on. 

Let  funeral  expenses  be  governed  with  regard  to  the  circum- 
B^^uioes  of  the  person  deceased. 

Let  persons  of  condition,  and  those  who  have  been  remark- 
ably serviceable  to  their  country,  have  the  respect  of  a  public 
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OELr  and  pompous  funeraL  Part  of  the  ceremony  was  to  be  managed 
Abp?Cant  ^^  ^^^  manner : — Two  men  were  to  march  before  the  funeral, 
' — '^ — '  one  mounted  upon  a  white  horse,  and  accoutred  wiUi  the  suit 
of  armour  of  the  deceased ;  the  other  was  to  appear  in  mourn- 
ing, with  his  face  covered,  upon  a  black  horse.  This  last, 
when  the  company  was  come  to  church,  used  to  force  his  h<»Be 
backwards  to  the  altar,  crying  aloud  that  his  master  was 
dead;  upon  which  the  people  used  to  bestow  hard  language 
upon  him,  and  bid  him  immediately  begone.  The  other, 
marching  straight  to  the  altar,  put  off  his  suit  of  arms,  and 
made  a  present  of  them  and  his  arms  to  the  priest.  This 
custom,  as  Hector  Boethius  tells  us,  being  looked  upon  as  not 
solemn  enough  in  all  its  circumstances,  was  afterwards  laid 
aside,  and,  instead  of  the  horse  and  armour,  the  priest  had  five 
pounds  sterling,  by  way  of  compensation. 

Tke  SootiUk  The  bishop'^s  see  of  Abemethy  was  translated  to  St.  Andrew'^s 
fMdlt}^,  in  the  reign  of  this  king  Kenneth :  and  from  this  time  to  a 
iudexerctaed  considerable  period,  the  prelates  of  this  place  were  called  the 

JHrtSdtCitOH  X  '  IT  I^ 

at  large.  chicf  bishops  of  Scotiand ;  for  as  yet  that  kingdom  was  not 
x\^\%X  lo!  divided  into  dioceses,  but  all  the  Scottish  bishops  had  Uieir 
Sjpeitiian,  jurisdiction  as  it  were  at  large,  and  exercised  their  function 
vol  1.  p.  1.  wherever  they  came.  And  this  form  of  administration  in  the 
RerumScot  Church  coutiuued  to  the  reign  of  Malcolm  III. 
E^Ar^c  ^"  ^^'^  y®^  ^^  ^"^  Lord  851,  Ceorl,  earl  of  Devonshire,  with 
the  forces  of  that  country,  fought  the  Danes  at  Wicgambeoifr, 
A.  D.  851.  and  routed  them.  The  same  year  these  pagans  embarked  a 
The  Danes  Considerable  force,  and  entering  the  Thames  with  three  hon- 
sackLondan.  j^^  ^^j  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^p  ^^  Loudou  and  sackcd  it.     And 

from  thence,  marching  forward  against  Berthulf,  a  tributary 
king  of  the  Mercians,  fought  him,  and  forced  him  to  retire. 
They  ore      From  heucc  they  turned  south-west  into  Surrey :  here  Etiiel- 
i^^£^  wulf  and  his  son  Athelbald  encountered  them  with  their  whole 
^^-  force  at  Aclea.     The  fight  continued  a  long  time,  and  both  the 

armies  behaved  themselves  with  extraordinary  courage ;  but  at 
last  the  Danes  were  entirely  routed,  and  most  of  their  troops 
cut  in  pieces.     This  year  Athelstan  had  another  dispute  with 
AsMriut  «i«  ^^^  pAgans  at  Sandwich,  in  Kent,  where  he  killed  great  niun- 
Aifredi  Re-  bcrs  of  them,  took  nine  of  their  ships,  and  forced  the  rest  to 
p"2.  *"***  sheer  off.     This,  by  the  description,  must  be  a  sea  engage- 
ment. 
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In  the  year  855,  there  was  a  famous  synod,  or  convention   kthei^ 
of  the  bidiops  and  temporal  nobility  at  Winchester.     Here    ^of* 
K^hehnilf,  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  as  he  is  styled,  and    England.  ^ 
Beored  and  Edmund,  two  tributary  princes  of  Mercia  and  ^-  d.  855. 
tlie  East  Angles,  were  present.    At  this  meeting,  Ethelwulf  ginaiCoiiec- 
Snuited  the  tithe  of  the  kingdom  to  the  Church.   The  charter,  ^^d^  No.\ 
tv^anslated,  runs  thus : 

^*  I,  Ethelwulf,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  the  West 
Saxoos,  with  the  advice  of  the  bishops,  earls,  and  all  the  per* 
of  condition  in  my  dominions,  have,  for  the  health  of  my 
>vly  the  good  of  my  people,  and  the  prosperity  of  my  kingdom, 
fixed  upon  a  prudent  and  serviceable  resolution  of  granting  the 
tenth  part  of  the  lands  throughout  our  whole  kingdom  to  the 
holy  churches  and  ministers  of  religion,  officiating  and  settled 
in  titem,  to  be  perpetually  enjoyed  by  them,  with  all  the  advan- 
tages of  a  free  tenure  and  estate.     It  being  likewise  our  will 
and  pleasure,  that  this  unalterable  and  indefeasible  giunt  shall 
for  ever  remain  discharged  from  all  service  due  to  the  crown, 
and  all  other  incumbrances  incident  to  lay  fees.     Which  grant 
has  been  made  by  us  in  honour  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Uesaed  Virgin,  and  all  saints ;  and  out  of  regard  to  the  paschal 
solemnity,  and  that  God  Almighty  might  vouchsafe  his  blessing 
upon  us  and  our  posterity.    This  charter  is  engrossed,  and 
signed  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  DOCCLIV.   Indiction  the  ^^S^^^jj- , 
second,  at  the  feast  of  Easter.**^  p- 1^* 

Thus  the  charter  stands  in  the  Monasticon.     And  here  we  157. 
must  observe,  that  this  charter  is  dated  at  the  king's  palace  at 
Wilton,  in  the  year  854,  at  Easter,  whereas  the  charter  of  king 
Ethdwulf,  in  Ingulphus  and  Matthew  of  Westminster,  is  dated  inguiph. 
at  Winchester,  in  the  year  855,  upon  the  nones  of  November,  edlt^o^e. 
not  to  mention  some  oUier  differences  in  the  preamble  and  body  pio^^^*}^!; 
of  the  grant.     From  hence  it  appears  that  the  king  repeated  An.  Grat. 
his  charter,  that  by  the  instrument  dated  at  Wilton  nothing 
passed  but  the  tithes  of  the  king's  demesnes  or  crown  lands. 
But  the  charter  at  Winchester  the  year  after,  made  by  the  A»eriu»  de 
consent  of  the  nobility  and  people,  enlarged  the  bounty,  and  bat  Qettis, 
extended  it  to  the  whole  kingdom.    Thus  Asserius  Menevensis,  ^^',„etbur. 
Mahnesbury,  and  Hoveden,  tell  us   king  Ethelwulf  granted  ^e  GMtit 
die  tithe  of  his  whole  kingdom  to  the  Church,  dischaiged  from  ].$  foil'lo. 
all  secular  service  and  incumbrance.     Malmesbury  calls  the  Annd!*Mn 
proportion  of  this  grant  the  tenth  of  every  hide,  and  Asserius,  |j^^  f**^ 


.••■ 
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AiSLiibe  it  bj  the  tenth 
^m^ksm^    The  charter  ia  Ii^gdph 

dKijr  exempied  from 
rjiiias«L   mi  jil  aEBB9  iat  to  the  crowii.    This 
"S"  2  "sc    4]rr  szESeo.  Vr  die  Kngjiwh  bstomnSi  but 

3tiw  ic  beiiq^  so  fcmfww  a  record 

e  people  finding  tber 

d  diif  utttnimeiit,  endeaToiir  t-* 

T  ibject  dot  Etfaetwiiir««B  odIv 


r    =l^  V  ss  ^-^-^  lod  out  moondL  of  Knghnri,  as 
IS-  -c  "XMt  jTBnr     TUb^  Imt  thwrftire,  it  is 
^r!u-a>  T?czii  :i/c  •' i^  anr  oirdier  diaa  ComwaL  Deroo* 
□n^ssKESz*.  Z'<^i?*!:€saiR.  Eampefane,  Wiltshire,  and 

the  wfaoieof  die  Wert  Scuun 


^nnnriins     -=    !::&  r  oapr  je  jDsweretL  dot  he  is  stiD  strkd 

I    :i>  ^r-ja^^e.    j^*^  pitikw*!  widi  diis  title  opon  the 

c    s  .ajT=:r  Jfc^a  js  sdier  Elgfaert^s  bereditaij  kh^- 

.:ssL3:^Zl;1k  jD  oiiAse  ^ji!iM'i|wJffiips  eoocpKred  b j 

rffTg-mpsi  JuiimiiF  with  das  strle  after  he 


■••.*-* 


^•Tii^'jiff**^.  isr  j^:£:«jEi^*iy.  "anwiwi  die  knagdoiiiB  of  Keot. 

•'fcT.    12;  >.cm  fxxL'H^  mi  3<jiLhuinhgiiiH»  to  his  West 

7    •:.zLjn.:s^   urx  rrrfiiL-*:*!  die   MissanB  and  the  East 

^r^  ~i>  xri  'ziki  jcd  si'nuasua  i  nut  oo  aapufiMi  his  acqnisi- 

2  >:zrn  '^ ~ii£':^  jKvmud^  due  Hiuitiugdon  naikes  co 

r  —  xTie    4    aiHo^  Jim  3iiiiaRh  at  BritaiB.     So  thai  hjr  the 

^'  ~z:u»i  :ziiit«»^  diK  km^  *si  die  West  Saxons  is  equi- 


^^17  1/  'He  %ii2sr  rr  .LJs£*aai£  i  aoii  f  there  was  anT  £BciihT 

n  ^xxfi^sacibzi  x  si^or  3«  P9nov«<i  br  obBerviae  that  Beoreil 

£31^   ir  ^*-p:ab.  JDii  £^00111111  kin^  of  the  East  AMifi^  the 

-T'-.u.       ""^  r'Biiainiinr  praicBS  wnieh  were  aOowed  ike  nqral.  style 

i.j«or..T.  7:  3I11&Z*  £11^  Erut^iwrntl  J^msd.  ^^*^  charter. 

nfr  jtdie  objecdua  hi  Sir  Hcmj  Spefanan 

<d  dns  gcatt.  aod  ihait  is,  there  are  none 

3IIS  2iif  bti^pii.  dazj^  aod  BBMxhs  of  the  West  Suans»  that 

mfe  a  ciiufaiiii  adbDwiei%nKBt  of  this  greet  &Toiir»  by  order- 

^;„^      ^,  P^^  ,*^^  BiaaBes  to  be  sui  ercry  Wednesdey  for  the 

*:  .m-™^.  L  *°^  "^  ££atiiwui£.  aod  the  ocher  greet  men  who  couented  to 

^^K^^diezraet.    ^  d»  objeetioo,  es  this  fc^iied  entiqeaiy  olh 

"^-^  wcJklu  in  it;  fer  not  to  insasi,  in  the  fiist 

"^  P»<^  kc^  m  nmneDtioned  by 
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Ingulphos,   it  is  sufficient  to  say,  in  the  second  place,  that   ^S^ir 
Ethelwulf  was  the  West  Saxons^  natural  prince ;  and,  as  some      k.  of ' 
authors  assert,  was  both  a  monk  and  a  bishop  at  Winchester.  ,   ^9^^-  ^ 
It  is   no   such  wonder,  therefore,  to  find  the  West  Saxon 
Church  more  forward  in  their  returns,  and  more  particularly 
concerned  for  the  honour  of  their  princess  memory  than  the 
rest  of  the  country.     Sir  Henry  Spelman  seems  to  be  some-  Speiman, 
what  at  a  loss  about  the  meaning  and  benefit  of  this  charter : 
the  reason  of  this  doubt^  I  suppose,  is  because  the  king  is  said 
to  grant  the  church  the  tithe  of  every  hide,  or  the  tenth  part 
of  the  land.     These  words,  it  is  likely,  he  imagined  could  not 
comprehend  tithes  in  the  modem  notion  and  settlement ;  and 
therefore  he  seems  to  think  it  not  improbable  that  the  parson- 
age bouses  and  glebe  lands  might  be  settled  by  this  grant : 
if  this  conjecture  will  hold,  it  is  plain  the  Church  has  lost  a 
great  part  of  the  benefit  of  EthelwulFs  charter,  for  now  the 
glebes  are  much  short  of  the  tenth  part^f  the  land  of  the 
parish. 

But,  as  Selden  observes  from  Ingulphus  and  other  historians, 
the  design  of  the  charter  was  to  make  a  general  grant  of 
tithes ;  and  thus  '^  decima  omnium  hidarum  infra  regnum  suum, 
^c."*^  is  to  be  interpreted  the  profits  of  all  lands ;  for,  as  the  Tjthetpr^ 
learned  Selden  continues,  the  granting  of  the  tenth  part  of  the  penonai 
hides,  or  plough-lands,  denotes  the  tenth  of  all  profits  growing  in  ^J^^^, 
them.  Thus,  ^'  decima  acra  sicut  aratrum  peragrabit,^  imports  ffrtut, 
the  tithing  of  the  profits  in  the  laws  of  king  Edgar,  Ethelred, 
and  Canute ;  and  doubtless  Ingulphus  understood  it  no  other* 
wise  than  of  perpetual  right  of  tithes  given  to  the  church, 
where  he  remembers  it  by  ^Hunc  prime  cum  decimis  omnium 
terrarum,'*^  &c.   So  that  the  tithe  of  predial  or  mixed  profits  was  in|i^iph. 
given,  it  seems,  perpetually  by  the  king,  with  the  consent  of    **^*  ^' 
his  states,  both  secular  and  ecclesiastic ;  and  the  tithe  of  every 
inan>  personal  possessions  were  at  that  time  also  included  in 
the  gift.     It  is  likewise  granted  by  this  learned  lawyer  that  the 
privilege  or  liberty  annexed  to  this  charter  of  tithe  mcluded  an 
exemption,  not  only  from  all  common  taxes  and  exactions  used 
then  in  the  state,  but  particularly  from  that  burthen  and 
service  to  which  all  other  lands  of  the  freest  tenure  were 
object,  that  is,  firom  military  service,  pontage,  and  castle 
guud.    By  this  freedom  every  man  was  from  henceforth  to  158. 
be  valued  in  all  subsidies  and  taxes  according  only  to  the  nine 
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Ncmi  P^'^  ^^  ^^  lands  and  profits ;  and  the  profits  of  the  tenth 
Abp.  Cant,  beuig  due  to  the  church  were  both  in  his  and  their  hands 
History  of '  hereby  discharged  from  all  payments  and  taxes  whatsoev^^r. 
Tithet  c.  8.  ^^j  ^ug  f^  the  learned  Selden. 

p.  zuo,  et 

dcinc  And  now  king  Ethelwulf,  for  the  greater  force  and  solemnity, 

ofiered  the  charter  upon  the  altar,  where  the  bishops  reoemng 

dmic°toi.  1.  ^^  ordered  it  to  be  transcribed,  and  sent  down  into  th^  re- 

p-  3^-        spective  dioceses  to  be  fully  published. 

Divine  right      If  it  is  Said  that  this  charter,  after  all,  faUs  short  of  Divine 

tarif.  right :  to  this  it  may  be  answered,  there  is  no  need  of  dis- 

puting that  point;  human  constitution  is  sufficient;  tithes 
standing  upon  the  foot  of  law,  give  the  clergy  the  same  ri^t 
to  the  tenth,  that  the  owner  of  the  lands  has  to  the  nine  parts. 
And  as  for  the  tenants,  they  have  no  reason  to  complain,  be- 
cause the  tithes  are  not  paid  by  them,  but  the  landlord.  Were 
the  tithes  not  due  to  the  Church,  the  terms  of  the  lease  would 
be  altered,  and  the  rent^  raised  upon  them.  But  the  deigy  do 
nothing  but  preach  for  it.  That  is  not  true,  he  that  has  the 
cure  of  the  parish  has  more  business  than  preaching.  But 
granting  the  objection,  what  follows !  Has  not  many  a  man  a 
thousand  pounds  per  annum  without  preaching  for  it,  or  doing 
any  thing  else,  and  yet  nobody  grudges  him  his  estate  \  This 
shows  the  scandalous  partiality  of  some  of  the  laity ;  that  ibcy 
envy  the  clergy  the  benefit  of  the  law  and  the  common  right 
of  the  subject.  If  it  is  said  the  men  of  great  estates  are  bom 
to  this  advantage,  which  the  clergy  are  not  to  their  livings ; 
were  all  this  true,  which  oftentimes  is  not,  it  would  signify 
nothing.  Whether  a  right  accrues  by  inheritance,  purchase, 
or  gift,  is  indifferent  in  the  eye  of  the  law ;  the  property  is 
equally  secured,  and  the  title  as  good  the  one  way  as  the 
other ;  it  is  the  law  which  governs  the  terms  of  an  estate,  and 
creates  a  right  by  descent.  Formerly  lands  and  honours  wore 
granted  by  the  crown  only  for  life,  and  may  be  so  now  if  the 
constitution  pleases.  Besides,  if  a  man  buys  an  estate,  no  man 
repines  at  the  advantage ;  he  enjoys  it  with  the  same  good 
will  of  his  neighbours  as  if  it  had  been  cast  upon  him  by 
descent.  But  it  may  be  said,  the  clergy  do  not  purchase ;  I 
hope  they  do  not,  in  a  sense  of  simony ;  but  in  a  defensible 
construction  I  believe  they  may.  The  expense  of  education 
and  study,  and  the  continual  burden  of  their  employment,  will 
often,  upon  a  reasonable  allowance,  amount  to  more  than  the 
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value  <^  their  preferment.     To  this  we  may  add,  that  tithes  ethel- 
are  part  of  the  Chmt^h's  patrimony,  and  cannot  be  detained    ^K.^f" 
without   sacrilegious   injustice.      In   short,  therefore,  those  ^  England 
sectaries  who  refuse  the  payment  of  tithes  upon  the  pretence 
of  the  onorthodoxy  of  the  clergy,  may  with  the -same  honesty 
take  away  the  nine  parts  from  the  laity.     They  may,  by  the 
same  reason,  refuse  rent  to  their  landlords  in  case  they  differ 
in  religion  from  them.    And  if  ever  these  saints  should  be- 
eome  capable  of  inheriting  the  earth,  how  far  this  principle 
mi^t  lead  them  it  is  easy  to  discover.     I  shall  conclude  this 
remark  with   obserring,  that  to  deny  a  demand  undoubtedly  i 

warranted  by  law  is  downright  defiance  of  the  government.  | 

Those  who  are  dissenters  in  this  point  renounce  the  constitu- 
tion upon  which  their  property  is  founded,  and  teach  other 
people  to  return  their  own  usage  upon  them.     For  the  pur- 
pose, if  a  Quaker  will  not  pay  a  clergyman  his  tithes,  though 
deariy  settled  by  law,  why  should  he  expect  any  benefit  from 
that  law  by  which  he  refuses  to  be  governed !     Why  should  he 
expect  the  recovery  of  Us  own  legal  debts,  or  any  sort  of  pro- 
tection for  his  property !    This  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  answer 
of  an  eminent  sergeant^t-law  given  to  the  impertinent  cavils 
of  those  who  excepted  against  the  payment  of  tithes,  because, 
as  they  pretended,  they  were   due  only  by  human  right. 
^^  My  doak,''^  says  he,  ^^  is  my  cloak  by  the  law  of  man ;  but  he  | 

is  a  thief  by  the  law  of  God  that  takes  it  away  from  me.^ 
For  the  further  satisfaction  of  the  Quakers,  I  ^iHl  tell  them  Book  2. 
another  story  out  of  Fuller's  Church  History.  ^'  ^^^ 

A  doctor  in  divinity  in  Cambridge  was  troubled  with  a  stiff 
anabaptist  at  his  living  at  Hogington,  near  that  university. 
After  -some  dispute  upon  the  argument,  this  man  tells  him 
plainly,  ^^It  goes  against  my  conscience  to  pay  you  tithes, 
except  you  can  show  me  a  place  of  Scripture  whereby  they  are 
due  unto  you."*^    To  this  the  doctor  answers,  '^  Why  should  it 
not  go  as  much  against  my  conscience  that  you  should  enjoy 
your  nine  parts  for  which  you  can  show  no  place  in  Scrip- 
ture !  ^    To  this  the  other  replies,  ^^  But  I  have  for  my  lands 
deeds  and  evidences  from  my  fathers  who  purchased,  and  were 
peaceably  possessed  thereof  by  the  laws  of  the  Und.*^    ^^  The 
same  is  my  title,*"  says  the  doctor,  ^^  tithes  being  confirmed  to 
me  by  many  statutes  of  the  land  time  out  of  mind.''''    Thus  the 
anabaptist  was  silenced  ;  and  having  some  share  of  conscience 

Bb2 
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CEL-     and  common  sense,  was  converted  to  the  honesty  of  paying  his 

NOTH,     j»xi_ 
Abp.Cant.  tithes. 

'      To  proceed,  Ingulphus  pretends  this  charter  was  made  after 

Asser.  de  EthdwulFs  voyage  to  Rome ;  but  Aflserius  Meneyensis,  who 
bJI"^^  liv^  about  this  time,  makes  it  prior  to  this  journey,  in  which 
he  is  followed  by  Malmesbury  and  Florence  of  Worcester. 
That  these  authors  are  in  the  right  appears  by  EthdwulTs 
subscribing  himself  king  of  the  West  Saxons ;  whereas,  upon 
his  coming  back  from  Borne,  he  resigned  that  kingdom  to  his 
son  Ethelbald,  and  contented  himself  with  the  dominions  of 
Kent,  Surrey,  &c. 

During  Ethelwulfs  stay  at  Borne  he  rebuilt  the  finglidh 
school  founded  by  king  Ofi^  which  was  burnt  down  the  year 
159.  before,  and  gave  the  pope  three  hundred  mancuses,  or  maiis, 
A.  D.  855.    ng  gome  historians  call  them,  for  the  uses  already  mentioned. 
Maimesb.de  After  a  ycar^s  stay  at  Bome  he  returned  home  through  France, 
^im^n^.    where  he  nutrried  Judith,  daughter  of  Charles  the  Bald,  king 
1. 2.  c.  2.     of  France.     This  match,  and  his  being  absent  about  a  year 
Anerius  de  from  his  kingdom,  proved  very  unfortunate.     Asserius  rq>orts 
baToLur  ^^^  ^^  S^^^  occasion  to  the  forming  a  treasonable  and  un- 
natural conspiracy  against  him ;  which  was  so  infamous,  as  the 
historian  continues,  that  there  was  scarcely  an  instance  of  it  to 
A  rtMlitm   ^  found  amougst  Christians.     Ethelbald,  king  Ethdwulffl 
^J«j^>^  eldest  son,  Alstan,  bishop  of  Sherbum,  and  Eanwulph,  eari  of 
hi$  return     Somersetshire,  concerted  a  plot  against  king  Ethelwnlf,  and 
from  Rome.  jggQjy^  ,jot  to  admit  him  at  his  return.     But  God  was  not 
pleased  to  permit  the  success  of  so  great  a  wickedness.     When 
the  king  arrived,  the  greatest  part  of  the  Saxon  nobility  stood 
firm,  were  willing  to  assist  their  sovereign  in  the  recovray  of 
his  dominions,  to  chastise  the  rebels  for  their  breach  of  dutr, 
and  drive  Ethelbald  and  his  adherents  out  of  the  kingdom. 
But  Ethelwulf,  being  a  very  mild  and  merciful  prince,  was 
willing  to  prevent  the  effusion  of  blood,  consented  to  a  parts- 
Awcr.  ibid,  tion  of  the  kingdom,  and  resigned  the  best  part  (^  it  to  his 
iUd  "'^^     son ;  and  at  his  death,  which  happened  about  a  year  after,  he 
A.  D.  857.    left  the  kingdom  of  Kent  to  his  second  son  Ethelbert.     Etfaei- 
kimfo/tke    bald,  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  who  behaved  himself  so  on- 
WetiSajMu.  natunJly  towards  his  father,  proved  an  unactive  and  licentious 
prince.     To  give  one  instance  of  his  immorality ;  he  scm{Jed 
not  the  marrying  Judith,  his  father*s  wife,  which,  as  Asserios 
expresses  it,  was  not  only  a  notorious  violation  of  the  Uw  of 
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God,  a  contradiction  to  the  sobriety  of  the  Christian  religion,   ethel- 
but  an  excess  beyond  the  liberties  even  of  paganism.     How-    ^K.'if ' 
ever,  the  best  circumstance  in  this  princess  reign  was  the  .  England. 
shortness  of  it;  for  he  died  in  the  year  860,  and  was  succeeded  ibid. 
by  his  brother  Ethelbert. 

But  before  we  take  leave  of  Ethelbald,  it  will  be  no  more 
than  justice  to  endeavour  the  relieving  his  memory  from  other 
historians,  though  of  somewhat  less  antiquity.     Now  Hunt- 
ingdon and  Hoveden  tell  us,  that  Ethelbald  governed  very  Hittonar. 
much  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  subjects,  and  that  his  death  was  hoV^o^' 
extremely  regretted.     And  Rudbum  informs  us,  that  the  two  Annai.  oan 
first  years  and  a  half  after  his  father's  death  he  proved  a  very  231. '  ° ' 
arbitrary  and  tyrannical  governor ;  but  that  afterwards  being 
recovered  by  the  admonitions  of  St.  Swithin,  he  parted  with  Hist,  major. 
Jadith,  his  mother-in-law,  repented  his  incest,  and  lived  regu-  ^g/.°sa^°. 
lariy  the  remaining  part  of  his  reign.  parti.p.204. 

To  proceed  to  Ethelbert.  The  Danes  made  terrible  depre- 
dations in  this  prince''s  reign;  for,  landing  at  Southampton, 
they  marched  up  to  Winchester,  and  plundered  it :  but  before 
they  could  carry  oiT  their  booty,  they  were  met,  and  defeated 
by  the  earls  Osric  and  Ethelwulf.  Meeting  with  this  check, 
the  enemy  embarked,  and  sailed  back  to  the  Isle  of  Thanet ; 
where,  afl^r  having  received  hostages  and  contribution  from 
the  Kentish  men,  they  broke  their  articles,  and  ravaged  at 
discretion.  Upon  which  the  country  rose  upon  them,  and  ^y*^^-  ^^ 
forced  them  to  re-embark.  Ethelbert  having  held  the  govern-  ibid. 
ment  five  years,  with  great  courage,  and  other  commendable 
qualities,  departed  this  life,  and  was  buried  at  Sherbum. 

About  this  time  St.  Swithin  departed  this  life,  who  being  ^'-  Switkm, 
a  person  of  so  remarkable  a  reputation,  something  must  be 
said  of  him.     He  was  bred  a  monk  at  Winchester,  where, 
behaving  himself  to  all   imaginable  commendation,  he  was 
elected  abbot  of  the  monastery,  and  ordained  priest  by  Helm-  i^^^^^,),  j^ 
Stan,  bishop  of  Winchester.     King  Egbert  having  a  great  Ocstis  Pon- 
opinion  of  his  conduct  and  abilities,  made  use  of  his  advice  in  i  2.  p"^i37. 
state  affiurs,  and  trusted  him  with  the  education  of  his  son  ^^^\  ^^ 
Ethelwulf.     When  this  prince  came  to  the  crown,  he  had  such  et  dcinc. 
a  regard  for  his  preceptor,  that  upon  the  death  of  Helmstan 
he  procured  him  the  bishopric  of  Winchester.     It  was  like- 
wise at  the  suggestion  and  by  the  interest  of  St.  Swithin,  ^   .  g^^^ 
that  king  Ethelwulf  made  a  grant  to  the  Church  of  the  tithes,  iMd! 
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„9^     in  the  famous  charter  ahove  mentioned.    St.  Switbin  behaved 

NOT  H 

Abp.  Cant,  himself  in  his  see  suitably  to  his  fonner  character,  and  was  a 
'      "^      '  very  exemplary  and  unexceptionable  prelate.     He  was  par- 
ticularly remarkable  for  affecting  a  private  way  of  living,  de- 
Maime6b.de  clining,  as  much  as  might  be,  the  usual  figure  and  appearance 
ufTnrf?"   of  his  station :  for  the  purpose,  when  he  went  to  consecrate  a 
H     G\d    ^^^^^^^  ^^  usually  walked  on  foot,  and  refused  the  atta[idance 
p.  168.     '   of  a  pompous  train.     But  then  we  must  observe^  St.  S within 
had  the  privilege  of  working  miracles :   this  was  a  shining 
distinction,  this  guarded  his  character,  and  commanded  re- 
spect much  more  effectually  than  all  the  glitter  of  wealth  and 
equipage.     A  prelate  that  has  this  advantage,  needs  nothing 
further  to  support  his  character.     In  other  cases,  the  authority 
of  the  Church,  as  well  as  that  of  the  State,  must  be  kept  up 
by  customary  marks  of  honour,  by  something  that  strikes  the 
senses,  and  makes  an  impression  of  regard  upon  the  minds  of 
the  generality.     St.  Swithin^s  humility  appeared  in  a  circum- 
stance in  his  last  will,  in  which  he  ordered  his  body  not  to  be 
Mtimcsbur  ^""®^  ^^  ^^^  church.     He  was  succeeded  by  Alfrith,  a  person 
ibid.  of  considerable  learning.     This  Alfrith,  in  bishop  Gt>dwin^s 

Pnnui.       opinion,  is  the  same  with  Athelred,  successor  to  Gelnoth,  in 
^^^'         the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury.     To  proceed : 

Ethelbert^s  brother  was  the  next  that  mounted  the  throne. 
This  prince  had  likewise  a  short  and  very  troublesome  reign. 
He  was  a  person  of  extraordinary  courage,  and  ventured  him- 
self with  all  the  bravery  imaginable,  in  the  service  of  his 
160.  country.  Besides  several  skirmishes,  in  which  he  frequently 
surprised  the  enemy,  he  is  said  to  have  fought  nine  pitched 
battles  within  the  compass  of  one  year ;  in  which  he  had  the 
better  for  the  most  part.  The  fight  at  Ashdown,  near 
Beading,  in  Berkshire,  was  particularly  r^narkaUe.  The 
Danes  being  encamped  upon  this  place,  divided  their  army 
into  two  bodies ;  one  of  which  was  commanded  by  two  of  their 
kings,  and  the  other  by  the  rest  of  the  generals.  King  Ethel- 
red,  with  his  brother  Alired,  marched  up  to  them ;  and  resolv- 
ing to  follow  the  enemy'*s  fancy  in  the  command  of  their 
troops  and  the  disposition  of  the  battle,  ranged  himself  against 
the  kings,  and  gave  Alfred  a  body  of  troops  to  enoount^  the 
generals;  but  the  evening  coming  on,  they  were  obliged  to 
be  quiet  that  night.  The  next  morning  early  the  enemy  drew 
out,  and  attacked  Alfred,  who,  being  somewhat  pressed  by 
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inequality  of  numbere,  sent  to  the  king,  his  brother,  to  re-*  ethel- 
inforce  him.     The  king,  being  at  prayers  in  his  tent,  returned      k.  of 
him  word,  he  was  resolved  not  to  move  till  the  service  was  ^^^^^"^ 
over.    AUred^s  troops,  fighting  with  disadvantage  of  gromid  ^f5^.^^ 
and  number,  began  to  be  discouraged,  and  give  way :  but  king  bas  cksds, 
Ethelred  coming  up  in  the  juncture,  and  charging  the  enemy  |Elf  dmesb.de 
with  great  fiiry,  turned  the  fortune  of  the  day.     For  though  ci«8tis  r^ 
the  Danes  kept  the  field  a  considerable  time,  and  fought  with  L  2.  foi.  23. 
great  resolution,  yet  at  last  they  were  entirely  broken,  with  King  md- 
the  loss  of  abundance  of  their  men ;  king  Bagsag  and  five  the  Danes  at 
earls  feU  in  the  fight,  and  the  Christians  pursued  the  debris  of  ^^*^^' 
the  army  tiU  night.    But  about  a  fortnight  after,  the  success 
of  this  victory  was  dashed  with  a  misfortune  at  Basing,  in 
Hantshire;  where,  though  the  battle  was  weU  fought,  king 
Ethelred  had  the  worst  of  it,  the  enemy  having  lately  received 
a  reinforcement.     The  king  was  likewise  routed  soon  after, 
near  the  Devizes,  in  Wiltshire.     In  this  battle  he  received  a 
wound,  of  which  he  died,  after  he  had  reigned  five  years  with 
extraordinary  commendation.     During  the  troubles  of  this 
princess  rdgn,  the  kings  of  Mercia  and  Northumberland  took 
the  advantage  of  the  opportunity ;  and,  while  Ethelred  was  Maimet.  de 
engaged  with  the  Danes,  renounced  their  homage  and  subjec-  ^^***  ^^ 
tion,  and  set  up  for  their  former  independency.     This  intern-  if.  2.  foi.  23. 
perate  desire  of  standing  clear  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  West 
Saxons,  proved  fatal  to  the  whole  country.     These  tributary 
princes  were  not  unpleased  to  see  Ethelred  thus  hard-set,  and 
being  jealous  of  his  success,  they  took  no  care  to  stop  the 
progress  of  the  Danes,  till  the  remedy  was  out  of  their  power, 
and  the  mischief  grew  irresistible.     Thus  the  pagans  overrun  Simeon  Du- 
the  kingdoms  of  Mercia,  Northumberland,  and  the  East  Angles,  omu'b^c- 
bumt  York,  and  plundered  Nottingham,  with  a  great  many KumAngi- 
other  considerable  places,  too  long  to  mention.  deinc/ 

In  this  miserable  ravage  the  famous  monasteries  of  Croyland,  Monatieriet 
Peterborough,  and  Ely,  were  plundered  and  destroyed;  the |^^'^'^**^* 
monks  and  nuns  killed^  the  altars  and  monuments  broken  and  •^'vgied. 
defaced,  the  churches,  cloisters,  and  libraries  burnt.     From 
Ely,  llie  pagans  marched  further  into  the  East  Angles,  de- 
feated earl  Wilketul,  king  Edmund's  general,  who,  after  a 
brave  resistance,  was  overborne  with  numbers.     Soon  after  the 
loss  of  this  battle,  the  pious  king  Edmund  was  taken  prisoner ; 
and,  refusing  to  submit  and  renounce  the  Christian  religion. 
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ATHKL-  was  treated  with  all  imaginable  barbarity ;  for  the  Danes, 
A^\^t.  tying  him  to  a  stake,  set  him  up  for  a  mark,  and  shot  him  to 
J;^  r— '  deal^h  with  their  arrows.  From  hence  they  continued  their 
Hbtor.  victorious  nuuTch  into  the  kinirdom  of  the  West  Saxons,  where 
they  were  fought  by  king  Ethelred,  with  the  variety  of  for- 
tune already  related. 
Ti^  snommi^  But  siuco  king  Edmund  had  the  honour  of  being  a  martyr 
m^  as  weU  as  a  prince,  I  shall  stop  a  little  upon  his  story,  and  point 
^^   out  some  of  the  causes  which  made  way  to  the  tragedy  abofe 


9^  mentioned. 

jmiu    '  Lodebroch,  a  petty  prince  in  Denmark,  going  a  hawking  in 

a  boat,  and  designing  to  put  into  some  little  island  near  the 
shore,  where  he  expected  game,  was  surprised  by  a  sadden 
storm,  driven  out  to  sea,  and  cast  upon  the  English  shore, 
near  Yarmouth,  in  Norfolk.  Upon  his  arrival  he  was  sdxed, 
and  brought  to  Edmunds's  court,  who  was  then  king  of  tbe 
East  Angles.  The  king  was  surprised  with  the  oddness  of  kis 
dress  and  the  strangeness  of  his  escape,  and,  finding  lum  an 
excellent  sportsman,  was  much  pleased  with  his  company. 
One  Bern,  king  Edmund^s  chief  falconer,  pereeiring  himself 
outdone  in  his  own  business  by  this  stranger,  resolved  to  get 
rid  of  him.  To  this  purpose  he  drew  him  into  a  wood,  under 
pretence  of  showing  sport,  and,  as  it  is  supposed,  barbarously 
murdered  him.  Upon  ibis  he  goes  back  to  court,  and  seems 
to  wonder  what  was  become  of  the  Dane.  Some  few  days 
after,  Lodebroch^s  dog,  being  almost  starved,  comes  to  the 
palace,  and,  being  fed,  goes  away  again.  The  dog  doing  this 
several  times,  made  the  king'^s  servants  foUow  him  ;  and  thus 
they  were  brought  to  a  sight  of  the  corpse.  In  short,  Bern 
/'  "^  was  tried  for  the  murder,  and,  being  found  guilty,  was  con- 
demned to  be  put  in  Lodebroch^s  boat;  and  thus,  witboot 
either  tackling  or  provision,  he  was  committed  to  the  meiff 
of  the  seas.  This  Bern,  who  had  the  same  good  fortune  in 
his  passage  with  Lodebroch,  was  carried  to  the  Danish  shore, 
where  the  other  set  out.  The  boat  was  immediately  known. 
Bern  was  apprehended,  and  being  examined  about  hoiehroA 
told  them,  that  he  arrived  upon  the  coast  of  the  £Iast  AngleSr 
and  was  put  to  death  by  king  Edmunds's  order. 

This  story  being  believed,  Inguar  and  Hubba,  LodebrocVs 
sons,  resolved  upon  the  revenge  of  their  fiiiher^s  murder.  7o 
this  purpose,  they  levied  a  considerable  army,  and  set  sail  for 
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the  Hafit  Angles ;  but  meeting  with  a  cross  wind,  they  were  Alfred, 
forced  upon  the  coast  of  Northumberland.    Upon  their  land-   Engiwd. 
ing^    they  moved  eastward,  plundering  and  killing  all  along  ^^^ — ' 
their  marchy  till  they  came  to  Thetford,  where  they  encamped.  Matt  Wett 
From  bence  they  sent  a  trumpet  to  king  Edmund,  demanding,  ^^^'^^ 
in  Inguar^s  name,  that  he  would  resign  half  hia  treasure  and  870. 
revenoea,  and  submit  to  the  title  of  a  viceroy.     The  king  1. 1.  p'lsl^ 
having  consulted  Humbert,  bishop  of  Helmam,  refused  to  com-  ^^  ^^°^' 
ply  ^vith  the  articles :   this  resolution  being  approved  by  his 
nobility  and  oflScers,  he  drew  his  forces  together,  and  ad- 
vanced towards  the  enemy,  and  came  to  a  battle  near  Thet- 
ford  :  the  dispute  was  very  obstinate,  and  the  fight  maintained 
for  a  whole  day  together.     However,  the  pagans  seemed  to  be 
worsted,  and  drew  off  from  the  field  of  battle ;  and  the  king 
with  his  forces  marched  back  t^  Hegelsdune,  or  Hoxon,  in 
Safifolk.    Soon  after,  Inguar  being  reinforced  with  ten  thou- 
sand men,  commanded  by  his  brother  Hubba,  moved  forward 
towards  king  Edmund.    This  pious  prince,  perceiving  himself 
in  no  condition  to  face  the  Danes,  resolved  to  spare  the  lives 
of  his  subjects,  and  contest  the  point  no  further ;  and,  finding 
himself  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  went  into  the  church,  where  Maimetb. 
himself  and  bishop  Humbert  were  both  murdered.  ^^^^' 

Alfred  succeeded  hia  brother  Ethelred,  and  proved  a  prince  a*  d.  872. 
of  extraordinary  merit  and  distinction.    He  was  sent  to  Rome 
at  five  years  of  age,  with  a  train  suitable  to  his  quality.     Pope 
Leo  IV.,  being  particulariy  affected  with  the  respect  of  the 
voyage,  or  out  of  some  other  motive,  best  known  to  himself, 
gave  this  young  prince  the  ceremony  of  a  royal  unction,  put  a 
crown  upon  his  head,  and  confirmed  him  with  the  highest 
solemnity.    Some  learned  men  will  have  all  this  ceremony '^^^«(' 
amount  to  no  more  than  confirmation :  but  this  conjecture  has  Aw  ckUdkood 
no  probable  appearance ;  for  Asserius,  Ethelwerd,  Malmesbury,  ^,^^;  2. 
Huntingdon,  and  Hoveden,  are  all  positive  for  the  royal  unc-  Ethelwerd, 
lion.    Several  of  them  add  the  circumstance  of  coronation,  and  1 3.  foi.  478. 
most  of  them  distinguish  the  unction  from  the  confirmation  as  oet£^^^ 
things  of  a  quite  different  import.    Upon  what  view  the  pope  p™  ^^fi^^* 
did  this,  whether  out  of  a  transport  of  satisfaction,  or  a  pro-  fol/26.  ' 
phetic  spirit,  or  a  persuasion  of  a  prognosticating  faculty,  is 
uncertain.    That  which  makes  the  circumstance  look  strange, 
is,  because  this  solemn  anointing  was  performed  when  king 
Ethelwulf,  his  father,  and  three  of  his  elder  brothers,  were 
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^RFD^  living.     If  the  remark  of  the  learned  annotators  upon  king 
Abp.  Cant.  Alfred^s  life  written  by  Sir  John  Spelman  holds  good,  this 
''      '  difficulty  will  be  tolerably  removed.      In  these  notes  it  is 
observed,  that  Ethelwulf,  making  a  conquest  of  Ihe  greatest 
part  of  South  Wales,  settled  those  new  acquisitions,  with  the 
county  of  Sussex,  upon  his  youngest  son  Alfred.     It  is  true 
this  settlement  was  not  to  take  place  till  after  the  death  of  his 
elder  brother  Athelstan ;  but  then,  this  prince  dying  in  852, 
Alfred  was  in  possession  of  this  royal  inheritance  a  year  b^ore 
his  first  voyage  to  Rome.     From  hence  it  is  supposed  Ethel- 
Saxon.        wulf  sout  his  SOU  Alfred  to  Rome  to  be  anointed  king  of  North 
Aifredi        Wales,  and  to  receive  the  solemnity  of  coronation  from  the 
MitfniVita,  pope.      This  Supposition  is  fortified  by  Alfi:ed''s  having  the 
Oxou.         command  of  the  Welsh  in  the  reign  of  his  brother ;  and,  what 
is  more,  some  writers,  as  Rudbum  reports,  make  the  rebellion 
against  Ethelwulf  proceed  from  Ethelbald^s  being  disgusted 
with  his  youngest  brother  Alfred's  coronation,  performed  by 
the  pope  at  his  Other's  instance.     But  enough  of  this  matter. 
As  for  Alfred,  the  greatest  part  of  his  minority  was  spent  in 
hunting  and  other  diversions  of  the  field ;  these  sort  of  exer- 
cises beiqg  customary  to  the  Saxon  nobility.  By  this  discipline 
young  people  were  trained  up  to  &tigue  and  hanMiip,  and 
made  more  bold  and  enterprising.      Alfred,  having  passed 
through  this  course  of  education,  was  thought  fit  to  make 
a  campaign  at  eighteen  years  of  i^e.     His  broths,   king 
Ethelbert,  having  a  great  opinion  of  his  courage  and  interest, 
persuaded  him  to  serve  under  him ;  and,  for  an  encouragemoit^ 
proposed  that  all  the  country  recovered  from  the  enemy  should 
be  equally  shared  between  them.   These  articles  were  accepted 
by  Alfred,  who  made  it  his  business  to  earn  the  reward,  and 
serve  the  king  with  the  utmost  hazard  and  application. 

When  the  crown  fell  to  his  share  by  the  demise  of  his  bro- 
ther, he  found  himself  in  a  post  of  great  difficulty.  To  give  a 
particular  account  of  the  battles  fought,  the  marches  and 
countermarches,  and  all  the  variety  of  events  in  the  fidd, 
would  make  a  tedious  and  confused  relation.  For,  if  the 
enemy  happened  to  be  routed  in  one  quarter,  they  immediately 
appeared  in  another,  leaving  marks  of  ravage,  slaughter,  and 
desolation  wherever  they  came.  They  seemed,  like  Hydra^s 
heads,  to  multiply  after  a  defeat,  and  grow  up  under  the  execu- 
tions of  steel.    By  continual  recruits,  and  the  advantage  of 
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their  ahipping,  tbeir  motions  were  extreme^  swift  and  sur-  Alfred, 
prising  ^  and,  since  they  appeared  almost  in  all  places  at  once,    England. 
and   ranged  over  the  island,  it  is  to  no  purpose,  as  Mahnes-  MaimesTde 
bury  speaks,  to  pursue  them  with  the  pen.   It  may  be  sufficient  ^i^^^ 
therefore  to  saj  in  general,  that  king  Alfred  was  continually  in  ^  2.  foi  23. 
a   state  of  war  for  nine  years  together;  in  which  interval, 
thoogb  there  was  some  short  intermissions  of  respite  and 
truce,  yet  the  enemy  quickly  brok^  their  articles,  so  that  the 
country  was  always  either  fighting  or  alarmed.     In  short, 
the  king  lost  ground,  and  had  nothing  but  the  three  counties 
of  Hantahire,  Wiltshire,  and  Somersetshire,  remaining.  Being  ir»r$r  Aifrtd 
thus  distreased,  he  was  forced  to  retire  within  the  morass  ov^n  to 
Athelinge,  near  Taunton,  in  Somersetshire ;  and,  being  willing  f^^^^ 
to  be  certainly  informed  of  the  posture  of  the  enemy,  he  put  ^• 
himsdf  in  the  disguise  of  a  fiddler,  and  went  upon  the  dis-  ^^^' 
coTeiy.    This  appearance  of  a  buffix>n  made  him  pass  without 
suspicion,  procured  him  admittance  into  the  Danish  king^s  tent, 
and  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  a  iuU  information.    Having  n!id.°''^ 
stayed  in  the  enemy^s  camp  several  days,  he  returned  to  his 
troops  at  Athelinge ;  and^  at  a  council  of  war,  made  a  report 
of  the  nq^gence  and  ill  condition  of  the  enemy.    This  intelli- 
gence, together  with  a  victory  lately  gained  by  some  of  the 
king^s  forces  in  Devonshire,  animated  the  army,  and  made  them  Alfred.  Vit. 
desirous  of  a  battle.     The  king,  being  reinforced  to  a  consider-  ediu^zon. 
able  body,  drew  out  his  men,  and  made  a  speech  to  this  effect: 
he  toU  them  how  thankful  they  ought  to  be  to  Ood  Almighty, 
for  affording  them  patience  and  courage  to  struggle  with  so 
great  difficulties,  and  hold  out  after  so  long  a  trial ;  that  they 
ought  to  look  upon  their  misfortune  as  a  punishment  for  their 
misbdiaviour ;  that  it  was  their  sins  that  had  given  their  ene- 
mies this  advantage  over  them ;  that  reformation  would  un* 
donbtedly  turn  the  scale,  and  alter  the  fiice  of  affiiirs;  that 
they  were  to  recollect  the  justice  of  the  cause,  and  depend  upon 
the  protection  of  Heaven ;   that  they  were  to  consider  the 
advantages  of  their  own  side,  and  the  necesdty  of  engaging ; 
that  Christians  were  to  encounter  heathens,  and  honest  men 
pirates  and  thieves, — men  who,  without  any  provocation,  had 
destroyed  their  country,  seized  their  fortunes,  and  murdered 
vast  numbers  of  their  friends  and  relations,  and  that  without 
any  regard  to  age,  to  sex,  or  condition.     "  We  are  to  fight 
those,''  says  he,  "  that  have  nothing  of  good  faith  or  justice  in 
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ATHEL-  them ;   that  have  ran  through  the  most  solemn  securities,  and 

Abp.  Cwit.  broken  their  articles  a  hundred  times  over.*"    That  this  was  no 

*      ^     '  contest  of  ambition,  no  striving  for  the  enlargement  of  empire ; 

that  their  swords  were  drawn  for  no  other  reason  but  purely  to 

secure  themselves  and  recover  their  own ;  it  was  to  preserve 

their  parents,  their  wives,  and  children,  from  the  hardships  €i 

servitude,  and  from  all  the  barbarous  insults  of  a  haughty  and 

Gesda  R«g.  liceutious  oucmy ;  and,  which  was  a  stronger  motive  than  all 

foK^y."  ^'    ^*®»  ^®y  fougbt  for  the  honour  of  Gted,  for  the  interest  of  his 

Harpefieid,  Church,  aud  to   prevent   the   extirpation  of  the  Christian 

p.  159.        religion. 

Heffwettke      After  this  speech  he  advanced  towards  the  enemy;  and, 
Ure  defied'  ^o^^^g  Unexpectedly  upon  them  by  a  sudden  march,  cut  most 
^  D.  87(8.     of  their  troops  in  pieces,  and  gained  an  entire  victory.     The 
king  and      Dauish  king,  with  the  forces  that  escaped,  begged  a  peace, 
7fvo^tum   promised  either  to  turn  Christians,  or  quit  the  country;  and 
Ckrisium.     g^ye  hostagcs  for  the  performance  of  articles,   which  were 
accordingly  made  good :  for  their  king  Guthrum,  or  Gkirmund, 
with  thirty  of  his  nobility,  and  ahnost  all  the  common  soldiers 
and  people,  were  baptized.     This  prince  had  king  Alfred  (or 
his  godfather;  who  being  pleased  with  his  conversion,  and 
expecting  more  conscience  and  honour  than  formerly,  gave 
him  and  his  heirs  the  kingdoms  of  the  f^t  Angles  and  North- 
umberland, to  hold  of  him,  under  fealty  and  homage.     But 
Outhrum's  conversion  being  no  more  than  interest  and  hypo- 
crisy,  he  proved  a  very  ungrateful  and  oppressive  prince. 
Neither  were  the  people  at  all  relieved  by  the  reigns  of  his 
posterity  till  the  time  of  Athelstan,  Alfred^s  grandson,  who 
wrested  the  country  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Danes,  and  an- 
Maimesb.     noxcd  it  to  the  English  monarchy.     As  for  those  Danes  that 
refused  to  turn  Christian,  they  went  all  aboard  under  the 
command  of  one  Hasting,  made  several  descents  upon  France, 
and  harassed  the  country  in  a  miserable  manner.     By  the 
way,  it  was  in  this  king'*s  reign  that  BoUo,  after  an  unsuccess- 
ful trial  upon  England,  got  footing  in  France ;  but  the  duchy 
of  Neustria,  or  Normandy,  was  not  resigned  him  by  Charles 
p.  T^Iw.  the  Simple  till  the  reign  of  King  Edward  the  Elder. 

About  thirteen  years  after  this  pacification,  the  Danes  re- 
turned from  their  ravages  in  France,  and  landed  in  En^and. 
During  this  interval,  the  country  had  been  very  happy  and 
undisturbed  under  the  government  of  Alfred,  who  had  now  all 
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£InglaDd  for  his  dominions,  excepting  that  part  of  the  country  Alfred, 
sassigned  the  Danes  by  the  treaty  above  mentioned :  but  now    E„giand. 
t.he  war  revived,  and  a  new  scene  of  blood  began  to  open.  ^57^,3^ 
I^owever,  the  case  was  somewhat  altered,  and  the  English  had  ottackfT 
-Lhe  advantage  in  this  new  quarrel.     The  Danes,  who  had  been  18^.^ 
LuUtered  in  their  disputes  with  the  French^  were  not  altoge- 
XJier    so   lively  and   enterprising  as  formerly;    whereas   the 
dnglisb,  being  veterans,  well  disciplined,  flushed  with  their 
late  Tictory,  and  encouraged  by  the  bravery  of  their  prince, 
^*ere  prepared  not  only  to  maintain  their  ground,  but  attack 
the  enemy.     As  for  the  king,  he  was  always  in  the  heat  of  the  Kiaa  Ai- 
action,  exposing  his  person  to  the  utmost  hazard,  and  no  less-^j!^^ 
distinguished  by  his  valour  than  by  his  quality.     And  when  Maimesb.de 
he  happened  to  meet  with  a  check,  his  spirits  never  failed  him :  ^J^^^^ 
a  defeat  served  only  to  awaken  his  caution,  and  make  him  i.  2.foi.24. 
naore  impatient  for  revenge ;  so  that  it  was  seldom  long  before 
he  rallied  his  fortune,  and  recovered  himself.     Next  to  the  Alfred  the 
blessing  of  God,  his  success  against  the  Danes  was  principally-^'^  ^^ 
owing  to  his  fleet:  his  strength  at  sea  was  an  advantage  oftetouta 
his  own  raising.    The  galleys  invented  by  him  were  longer,  v^' 
and  better  commanded  by  the  helm,  than  those  of  the  enemy.  Alfred!  Re- 
He  was  iiu-nished  with  a  hundred  and  fifty  of  these  men  of  ^^^9,^^^ 
war,  as  we  may  call  them,  with  which  he  often  prevented  the  ^'*"»°-  ^^' 
enemy  in  their  descent  upon  the  coast,  and  defeated  them  upon 
their  own  element. 

To  proceed,  now,  from  his  martial  undertakings  to  the  civil  Some  of  king 
part  of  his  administration.     He  is  famous  for  hia  legislation,  fj^^* 
and  making  provisions  for  the  government  of  the  common- 
wealth.    He  made  inquiry  into  the  constitutions  of  foreign 
countries,  coUected  those  of  his  predecessors  Ina,  0£h,  and  153^ 
Ethelbert ;  and,  as  it  ia  supposed,  drew  up  an  entire  body  of  Alfred!  Vit. 
law :  but  if  such  a  system  was  compiled,  it  is  now  lost ;  for  et  defnc  * 
the  fragments  in  Lambert,  Spelman,  and  the  English  histo-  Bi^^com- 
rians,  fidl  short  of  the  idea  of  so  great  a  work.     I  shall  men-  p|.«|«  H<Bt. 
tion  some  few  of  his  secular  and  ecclesiastical  laws  which  are  p.  lie!  *"  ' 
most  remarkable.  ^^f 

One  of  the  former  secures  the  entail  of  estates,  and  enacts,  "<><"•  p*  ^^• 
^*  that  those  who  had  book-land,  or  estates  in  land,  conveyed 
to  them  by  writing  or  deed,  should  not  have  a  power  of  alien- 
ating it,  or  disinheriting  their  heirs,  provided  there  could  be 
proof  made,  either  by  evidence  in  writing  or  witnesses,  that  he 
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ATHEL-  that  first  granted  the  estate,  settled  it  upon  such  conditions  of 
Ab^jSiit.  non^ienation.'' 

"^ — '^"^  Another  law  of  Alfred^s  forbids  the  buying  of  a  man,  a  horse, 
Ardiaio-'  ^^  <^  o^  without  a  vouchor  to  warrant  the  sale.  From  hence 
AiuT^^t*"  we  may  observe,  that  villainage  was  in  die  height  of  disadvan- 
Outhro'n,  tago  in  king  Alfred^s  time,  and  that  a  man^s  slave  was  as  mndi 
^'  his  property  as  his  cattle. 

Thirdly,  he  that  perjured  himself,  and  refused  to  make  good 

the  obligation  of  a  lawful  oath,  was  ^^  to  deliver  up  his  arms, 

and  surrender  his  estate  into  the  hands  of  some  of  his  friends : 

after  this,  he  was  to  be  imprisoned  forty  days,  and  submit  to 

the  penalty  imposed  on  hhn  by  the  bishop.'^     If  he  made  any 

resistance,  and  refused  to  submit,  ^'  he  was  to  forfeit  his  whole 

estate.'*'*    If  he  fled  from  justice,  ^*  he  was  to  be  put  out  of  the 

liunbard.     protection  of  the  law,  and  excommunicated:^   and  if  any 

]Cr22^^^    person  had  been  surety  for  his  good  behaviour,  ^^  the  surety,  in 

^-  case  of  £Eulure,  was  to  be  punished  at  the  bishop^s  discretion.''^ 

Fourthly,  ^'  He  that  robbed  a  church  was  to  return  the  value 

of  the  things  stolen ;  to  pay  a  fine  proportionable  to  the  theft, 

and  to  lose  his  right  hand :  and  if  he  was  desirous  to  buy  off 

the  forfeiture  of  his  hand,  it  could  not  be  done  under  the  value 

of  his  whole  estate.'*^ 

Fifthly,  '^  If  any  person  debauched  a  man'*s  wife,  the  valuation 
of  whose  estate  amounted  to  twelve  hundred  shiUings,  he  was 
obliged  to  pay  a  hundred  and  twenty  shillings  to  the  husband. 
If  the  fortune  of  the  person  injured  was  less,  the  fine  was  set 
somewhat  lower.  And  here,  if  the  adulterer  happened  not  to 
cJonrli!"'  "^  wealthy,  he  was  obliged  to  sell  all  his  estate  to  make  satis- 
voi.i. p. 377.  faction.'*^ 

Sixthly,  ^^  Perjured  persons,  witches,  and  strumpets,  were  to 
be  banished,  unless  they  reformed.'*^ 

I  shall  mention  one  law  with  relation  to  holydays,  by  virtue 
of  which,  the  twelve  days  ailer  the  nativity  of  our  Saviour  are 
made  festivals ;  Good  Friday ;  the  anniversary  of  Gregory  the 
Great ;  a  week  after  Elaster ;  a  week  after  Whitsuntide ;  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul ;  a  week  in  autumn  before  the  Assumption 
of  the  blessed  Virgin ;  All  Saints^  Day,  and  Sundays,  were  all 
holydajrs. 

These  ecclesiastical  and  secular  laws  of  king  Alfred  have  the 

decalogue,  and  several  of  the  judicial  laws  of  the  Old  Testsr 

Acuxv.      inent,  and  the  Apostles''  constitutions,  mentioned  in  the  Acts, 
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set  at  the  head  of  them.  This  was  done,  I  suppose,  for  the  Alfred, 
j^reaier  solemnity :  for  that  they  did  not  conceive  themselves  Eogiuid. 
bound  by  every  part  of  the  judicial  law,  is  plain,  by  their  ' — ^^ — ' 
setting  a  pecuniary  punishment  upon  adultery,  which  was  death 
by  the  Mosaic  constitution.  Some  of  these  laws  were  made 
jointly  by  Alfred  and  Guthrum,  who  held  the  East  Angles  and 
Northumberland  under  king  Alfred.  These  laws,  which  run  in 
the  form  of  a  concurrence  of  legislation  between  these  two 
princes,  are  probably  no  more  in  reality  than  articles  of  pacifi- 
cation, and  conditions  upon  which  Outhrum  was  to  hold  the 
country  assigned  him  by  the  treaty.  King  Alfred  seems  to 
have  a  particular  regard  for  the  security  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion within  the  Danish  division :  for  by  the  first  law  the  wor- 
ship of  the  true  Qod  is  provided  for,  and  the  renunciation  of 
paganism  enjoined :  from  whence  it  follows  that  if  Guthrum  or 
his  successors  should  happen  to  renounce  Christianity,  their 
crowns  would  be  forfeited  to  the  Saxon  line. 

As  for  the  time  when  king  Alfred  made  these  provisions, 
with  relation  to  Church  and  State,  it  is  somewhat  uncertain. 
The  ecclesiastical  laws  passed  by  Alfred,  with  the  consent  of 
the  bishops  and  temporal  nobility,  are  fixed  by  Sir  Henry  Spel- 
man  to  the  year  887.  And  he  is  of  opinion,  those  laws  in 
which  Guthrum  the  Danish  king  joined  with  him,  are  posterior 
to  the  other :  however,  this  is  certain,  that  both  one  and  the 
other  must  be  drawn  up  after  the  great  defeat  he  gave  the 
Danes  in  Somersetshire,  which  happened  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  878.  For  before  this  time,  he  was  so  perpetually  harassed 
by  the  Danes,  his  kingdom  so  broken  and  disturbed,  and  his 
fortune  at  so  low  an  ebb,  that  he  had  no  leisure  nor  opportunity 
for  consultations  of  this  nature. 

To  proceed  to  some  further  regulations  of  the  commonwealth.  ^^  ^m^. 
Ring  Alfred,  as  has  been  observed  already,  divided  the  kingdom 
into  counties,  the  counties  into  hundreds,  and  the  hundreds  inpiph. 
into  tithings.    This  provision  was  made,  that  every  man  might  Maimesb-de 
be  more  under  the  notice  and  jurisdiction  of  the  government,  a^^'i!^?' 
and  more  certainly  answerable  to  the  law  for  any  misbehaviour. 
These  last  divisions  were  called  tithings;  because  ten  house- 
holders and  their  families  were  thrown  into  a  distinct  body. 
These  ten  men  were  all  bound  to  the  king  for  the  good  beha- 
viour of  each  other.     The  more  particular  circumstances  of 
the  provision  were  these :  the  lords  were  to  answer  for  their 
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ATHEL-  slaves;  husbands  for  their  wives;  fathers  for  their  childroii, 

Abp.  Cult  ^^  fourteen  years  of  age ;   and  generally  the  master  of  the 

' — '' — '  family  was  to  be  security  for  those  that  lived  with  him.     Now 

if  any  one  of  the  ten  happened  to  break  the  peace,  or  fall  under 

any  forfeiture,  the  other  nine  were  to  have  him  ready  for  justice, 

164.  and  see  him  forthcoming.     If  the  guilty  person  fled  for  it,  he 

was  not  to  be  received  in  any  place  without  a  certificate  from 

his  ovm  tithing ;  and  if  any  person  was  admitted  to  live  at 

large  in  a  town,  without  being  entered  within  some  tithing, 

1  2!^  74!^  the  place  was  fineable  at  the  king'^s  mercy.     There  are  sev^ial 

Speiman,     other  provisious  in  this  constitution,  which  are  too  long  to 

Friboi^     mention. 

As  for  the  division  of  the  kingdom  into  counties,  some  are 

Alfred.  Vit  of  Opinion  it  was  prior  to  the  reign  of  Alfred.     It  is  true,  there 

Counties  firH  ^  n^cntion  of  the  earldoms  of  Lincohi,  Kent,  Somerset,  &c. 

settud  bv      before  this  division  of  Alfred ;  but  then  it  is  observed,  that 

^         '  these  earldoms  or  counties  related  to  the  present  jurisdiction 

and  government  of  the  earls,  and   were  either  enlai^ged  or 

lessened  in  proportion  to  the  tenor  of  their  conunission ;  but 

king  Alfred  fixed  this  ambulatory  nature  of  the  counties,  and 

ascertained  their  number  and  limits,  giving  the  government  of 

several  of  them  sometimes  to  one  person :  for  instance ;  when 

he  extinguished  the  title  of  the  tributary  kings  of  Mercia,  he 

^^.  J  made  his  general  and  son-in-law,  Ethelred,  earl  of  that  whole 

p.  78.  principality. 

Fwmsof         To  proceed.     The  forms  of  original  writs  are  supposed  to 

^^        have  been  first  settled  by  this  prince.    The  office  of  sheriff 

Ibid.  p.  81.   likewise  was  his  constitution.     The  valuation  of  the  kingdom 

drawn  up  by  the  Conqueror,  and  called  Doomsday-book,  was 

taken  from  king  Alfred^s  scheme ;  who,  making  an  inquiry  into 

the  estates  and  proprietors  of  the  kingdom,  caused  the  whole 

account  to  be  registered  in  his  Winchester-book :  from  the 

register  the  Conqueror  took  his  matter  and  his  method ;  inso- 

ibid.  p.  82.   much  that  his  Doomsday-book  was  little  more  than  a  laiger 

edition  of  that  of  Winchester. 
Couni^  County-courts  and  court-leets  were  another  regulation  of 

^uH'uSm     ^'^  prince.     He  was  so  great  a  justicer,  that  he  used  to  re- 
examine the  causes  tried  in  his  absence ;  and  if  he  found  any 
The  impar-  iujustico  doue,  it  was  his  method  to  send  for  the  judges,  and 
w^  ^^  expostulate  the  case  with  them ;  and  if  he  found  them  swayed 
either  by  favour  or  interest,   he  punished  severely,   and  re- 
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turned  the  lex  talionis  upon  them.    Thus,  the  Mirror  of  Justice,  alfrkd, 
written  in  the  reign  of  king  Edward  L,  tells  us,  that  he  exe-    Engiimd. 
cuted  four-and-forty  judges  withm  the  compass  of  one  year.  Jji^^'^^ 
And  in  case  the  judges  confessed  they  were  misguided  in  their  Justices,     . 
sentence  for  want  of  skill;  if  this  plea  held,  he  used  to  repri-  Maimesb.'  ' 
mand  theni  sharply  for  their  ignorance,  and  ask  them  how  they  ^'  ^'  ^^^'  ^' 
duist  presume  to  take  a  commission  to  determine  about  life  and 
property,  when  they  knew  themselves  so  wretchedly  unqualified. 
He  ordered  them,  therefore,  either  to  furnish  themselves  better 
with  sense  and  learning,  or  quit  their  post.     And  thus^  the 
earls  and  great  men,  who  were  frequently  not  bred  to  learning, 
applied  themselves  to  study,  being  willing  rather  to  run  through 
an  unnsual  discipline  and  fatigue,  than  sink  their  figure^  and  j[^^^.. 
be  tamed  out  of  their  office.     From  hence,  and  from  Alfred's  o«tt,foi.2i! 
rec^ving  appeals,  and  reversing  judgments,  (mentioned  by  As-  TkeUutan- 
serins,)  it  appears,  that  the  king's  person  was  the  last  I'esort^^^^r^ 
of  justice ;  and  that  he  tried  the  causes  himself,  and  not  by  his  P^"-  . . 
judges,  whenever  he  pleased. 

I  have  already  mentioned  king  Alfred's  building  a  fleet  of 
m^i-of-war,  and  that  he  was  the  first  Saxon  prince  that  began 
the  empire  of  the  seas,  and  made  his  naval  forces  a  guard  to 
himself  and  a  terror  to  his  neighbours.     To  this  we  may  add, 
that  he  improved  his  invention  of  shipping  for  commerce,  and 
contrived  his  merchantmen  much  fitter  for  sailing,  stowage, 
and  length  of  voyage  than  formerly.    Being  thus  far  advanced, 
he  sent  a  present  to  the  East  Indies,  in  honour  of  St.  Thomas. 
Sigelin,  hishop  of  Sherbum,  was  employed  to  deUver  it,  who 
performed  the  voyage  successfully,  and  brought  back  a  great  MBini«b.de 
many  precious  stones,  perfumes,  and  other  Indian  commodi-  r^.'  Ans]. 
ties;  idl  which,  at  that  time  of  day,  were  great  curiosities  in  Auiid!'^! 
Eng^d.    But  here  we  are  not  to  suppose  this  voyage  was  i-  2.  p.  lu 
performed  by  a  sailing  on  the  back  of  Afric,  and  doubling 
the  Gi^  of  Qood  Hope ;   no,  this  passage  was  unknown  to 
the  Europeans  numy  hundred  years  after  king  Alfred's  reign. 
What  course  then  did  the  bishop  stand!     Why,  he  passed 
through  the  Straits,  knded  at  some  of  the  ports  of  Palestine, 
and  travelled  the  rest  of  his  way  in  caravans ;  or  else,  he  re* 
embarked  upon  the  Red  Sea,  fcJl  into  the  Arabian  Oulph,  and 
80  coasted  idong  the  Persian  shore  till  he  came  to  the  Indies. 
To  proceed  to  other  public  designs  carried  on  by  king  Alfred, 

VOL.  I.  c  c 
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ATHELr  He  buQt  two  monasteries ;  one  at  Athelinge,  in  Somersetshire, 
Abp.Cant  and  another  at  Winchester.  The  devastations  made  by  the 
Xh^^^^^ic  ii^cursions  of  the  Danes  had  fallen  so  heavy  upon  the  monas- 
ii/edunued   tories,  that  that  way  of  livini?  was  perfectly  disused  in  England ; 

in  England,         -     '  ,  i     r  xi.      u    -u-     ^^  ^  .    .  f., 

and  the  mar-  and  though  scvoral  of  the  buildings  were  remaimng,  yet  there 

^^^the  ^^^  °^  monks  in  them :  whether  the  reason  of  this  desertioa 

monasterieg.  proceeded  from  their  fear  of  the  enemy,  or  dislike  of  the  disci- 

Alfred.  Reb.  pliuc,  is  moro  than  Asserius  can  determine.     This  is  certain, 

^^         there  were  very  few  monks  in  England,  from  the  reign  of  Al- 

fred''s  predecessor  to  that  of  king  Eldgar,  when  St.  Dunstan 

Angl  Sacr.  was  archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  during  which  interval,  the  mar- 

P**"-  •  P"     •  ried  clergy  were  possessed  of  several  monasteries.     For  the 

purpose ;   thus  the  case  stood  at  Ely,  where,  soon  after  the 

monastery  had  been  plundered  and  burnt  by  the  Danes,  the 

married  clergy  came  thither,  repaired  the  buildings,  formed 

themselves  into  a  body,  and  dwelt  there  under  the  government 

Angl.  Sftcr.  of  au  arch-pricst,  as  the  Historia  Eliensis  calls  him.     A  person 

^^    I65!  <>f  ^J^is  character,  it  seems,  inquiring  with  too  much  curiodty 

into  the  condition  of  St.  Ethelred'^s  or  St.  Audrey'^s  corpse,  was 

Ibid.  p.  603.  severely  punished.     For  this  presumption,  as  the  historian  will 

have  it,  his  wife  and  children  were  soon  after  taken  off  with 

the  plague. 

In  this  reign,  Leovine,  bishop  of  Leicester,  united  the  sees 

of  Leicester  and  Lincoln,  and  removed  to  Dorchester  in  Ox- 

^  ,     .      fordshire ;  which,  though  but  a  small  town  in  Malmesbuiy^s 

Malmctbur.     ,  ',  ;  -11  1.  •%%  t  •  1         -r^. 

de  Gest.  time,  coutmued  the  see  of  that  large  diocese  till  bishop  Benu- 
fX\65.'  '  gius,  in  the  Conqueror^s  reign,  settled  at  Lincoln. 

To  return  to  king  Alfred,  who,  beside  the  two  monasteries 
Asfter.  de  abovo  mentioned,  founded  a  nunnery  at  Shaftesbury,  where  he 
oist  fous;  °^«  ^^  ^W^  daughter  the  abbess,  the  nuns  being  generally 
19.  persons  of  great  quality.    The  scarcity  of  monks  was  so  great 

at  this  time,  that  the  king  was  forced  to  send  for  foreign^s, 
and  stock  his  two  monasteries  with  monks  of  difierent  orders; 
Asaer.  p.  18.  and  to  make  a  full  complement,  he  put  in  several  children,  ^o 
1.  3.  p.' 132.'  were  afterwards  to  take  the  habit  upon  them. 

The  late  ravages  of  the  Danes  had  ruined  the  commonwealth 
of  learning,  and  frighted  the  muses  out  of  the  island.  This 
barbarous  enemy  seemed  to  proclaim  war  against  sense  and 
understanding ;  they  hated  to  see  the  English  better  perished 
than  themselves.     And  as  they  plundered  the  monasteries  out 
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of  covetousness,  so  they  burnt  the  libraries  out  of  envy,  and  Alfred, 
that  there    might  be  nothing  remaining  to  reproach   their    EngUnd. 
ignorance.  ' — ^' — ' 

That  learning  was  at  a  very  low  ebb  in  this  prince'^s  reicm.  KingAi/rfd 
appears  by  his  letter  to  bishop  W ulfsig :   it  stands  as  a  pre-  leamvtg. 
face  to  Alfred^s  translation  of  St.  Gregory'^s  Pastoral.     In  this 
letter  he  puts  the  bishop  in  mind,  ^^  that  both  the  clergy  and 
laity  of  the  English  were  formerly  bred  to  letters,  and  made 
great  improvements  in  the  creditable  sciences;  that  by  the 
advantage  of  such  a  learned  education,  the  precepts  of  religion 
and  loyalty  were  well  observed,  the  Church  and  State  flourished, 
and  the  government  was  famous  for  its  conduct  in  foreign 
countries.     And  as  to  the  clergy,  they  were  particularly  emi- 
nent for  their  instructions :  for  acting  up  to  the  expectations 
of  their  character,  and  discharging  all  the  parts  of  their  func- 
tion to  commendation ;  insomuch  that  strangers  used  to  come 
hither  for  learning,  discipline,  and  improvement.    But  now  the 
case  is  miserably  altered,  and  we  have  need  of  traveUing  to 
learn  what  we  used  to  teach :  indeed,  knowledge  is  so  entirely 
vanished  from  the  English,  that  there  are  very  few  on  this  side 
the  Humber,  that  can  either  translate  a  piece  of  Latin,  or  so  4f!^'';^^  . 

-  1  1     1       -r .  .       t     .  t  \%  o  Alfred.  Reb. 

much  as  understand  the  Liturgy  in  their  mother-tongue,    &c.  Oett.  p.  27. 

The  king,  who  besides  the  motives  of  his  own  genius,  knew 
the  use  and  ornament  of  knowledge,  was  willing  to  encourage 
the  interest  and  revive  the  study  of  learning.     To  this  purpose, 
he  invited  a  great  many  scholars  of  character  to  his  court; 
Amongst  whom,  Johannes  Scotus  Erigena,  an  Irishman,  was 
one.    He  was  a  person  of  considerable  learning,  and  a  great 
master  of  languages.    Charles  the  Bald,  of  France,  entertained 
him  at  his  court,  used  to  set  him  at  his  own  table,  and  con- 
verBed  and  jested  with  him  with  great  friendship  and  familiarity. 
This  Scotus  being  strongly  invited  by  king  Alfred,  came  over 
into  England ;  where,  at  first,  he  was  the  king^s  preceptor,  Gci™R^?* 
both  in  languages  and  other  parts  of  learning ;  he  was  aifter-  ^j]gJ./°^^' 
^^ards  made  public  professor  in  the  monastery  of  Malmesbury.  i.  2.  p.' 99. ' 
This  preferment  proved  unfortunate ;  for  a  quarrel  happening 
l>etween  him  and  his  pupils,  they  were  so  barbarous  as  to  stab  '**2^/J^ 
him  with  their  pen-knives.     This  Scotus  wrote  strongly  against  tuiutaniia- 
the  doctrine  of  Paschasins,  who  maintained,  that  the  body  of  du  Pin, 
Christ  in  the  eucharist  was  the  same  that  was  bom  of  the  Hfrt^^{*5 
blessed  Virgin.     Charles  the  Bald,  of  France,  engaged  him  in  p.  7i. 

c  c  2 
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ATHEL-  this  dispute ;  in  the  managing  of  which,  he  argues  plain]? 
Abp.  Cant.  BgAinst  the  corponJ  presence.  Notwithstanding  this  per* 
"^^^^^ — '  fonnance,  he  was  invited  into  England  by  king  Alfred^  prp- 
t^d.  p.  77.  ferred  by  him,  and  honoured  with  the  title  of  a  martyr  aiter 
eimmud  a  his  death.  These  circumstances,  to  speak  softly,  are  a  atronf 
presumption  that  transubstantiation  was  not  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church  of  England  at  that  time. 

dressy  seems  apprehensive  of  this  inference,  and  endeavours 
to  fence  against  it.     He  affirms,  in  the  first  place,  from  Hove- 
den,  that  Scotus  had  brought  himself  under  a  just  infiuny  ia 
France,  upon  the  score  of  his  heterodoxy :  this  imputation 
made  him  desirous  to  retreat  into  England.      But  in  this 
relation,   Gressy  misrepresents  Hoveden ;  for  this  historan 
asserts  no  more,  than  that  Scotus  was  eclipsed  in  his  repute 
tion ;  which  is  no  wonder,  considering  the  letter  pope  Nicholas 
wrote  to  Charles  the  Bald,  to  his  disadvantage;  where  he 
taxes  him  with  unsound   opinions,  but  without  naming  anj 
particulars.     It  is  true,  Hoveden  does  say,  he  lay  under  an  HI 
report ;  but  that  this  historian  thought  he  deserved  it,  we  have 
no  reason  to  conclude.     On  the  contrary,  after  the  relation  of 
his  murder,  he  tells  us,  he  had  an  obscure  burial ;  that  ibere 
vras  a  miraculous  light  for  several  nights  together,  shining  over 
his  grave :  upon  which  the  monks  removed  him  from  St.  Lao- 
renceX  *Qd  buried  him  in  the  great  church,  dose  by  the  altir. 
This  discovery  of  his  corpse  by  such  an  extraordinaxy  appear- 
ance, is  an  honour  peculiar  to  a  martyr.     We  have  several 
instances  of  this  kind  in  Bede.     How  then  could  Hoveden 
believe  Scotus  lay  under  a  just  infamy,  when  he  relates  him 
thus  distingmshingly  honoured  by  Ood  Ahnighty!     Oes^* 
grants,  that  posterity  had  a  great  veneration  for  his  memonr  : 
but  then  he  will  not  allow,  that  any  ancient  author  calls  him  i 
1 66.  martyr.    But  is  not  Malmesbury  an  ancient  author,  who  lived 
u«l\?.^Rt^  ^^  ***«  ^^P^  of  Maud,  the  empress !     Now  this  historian  is  fall 
M'l'^^i^  *^    for  the  point.     Besides  he  cites  his  epitiq^h  to  vouch  the  truth 
of  the  relation.     He  tells  us  the  very  structure  and  diction  of 
the  verses  argue  their  antiquity,  and  that  they  were  by  do 
means  polished  up  to  the  smoothness  of  his  own  time.     They 
are  these : — . 


»  scpkista 
doffmate  n 
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Mariyrio  iandein  Christi  conscendere  regnum^  ALFRED, 

Quo  meruit^  Bandi  regnant  per  scBcula  cuneti.  Eil^Und 

This  epitaph,  we  see,  is  clear  for  his  martyrdom,  and  Gressy 

Imimaelf  is  contented  to  own,  at  last,  that  he  is  registered  in 

Suf^lement  of  the  Gallican  Martyrology,  and  commemo- 

among  the  saints,  on  the  fourth  of  the  ides  of  November ; 

kd  that  his  name  had  stolen  even  into  the  Roman  Martyro- 

gjy  tiU  Baronius  got  him  expunged.    By  Gressy^s  account,  Cressv, 

e  see  the  credit  of  Scotus^s  martyrdom  was  well  established  :^' 

id  it  is  rather  more  probable,  that  Baronius  stole  him  out  of 

tJie  Roman  Martyrology,  than  that  he  was  stolen  in  before. 

And  now  Greasy,  not  knowing  what  to  do  with  this  honourable 

character,  will  needs  have  Scotus  retract  his  former  errors : 

^without  this,  he  thinks,  posterity  would  never  have  treated  his 

xnemoiy  with  so  much  regard.    But  what  ground  is  there  for 

this  suppoffltion !    Does  Malmesbury,  Hoveden,  or  any  other 

lisatorian,  hint  any  such  matter  i     Mr.  Gressy  cannot  say  that. 

Beddes,  if  Scotus  retracted  his  errors,  as  Gressy  calls  them, 

ivhat  made  Baronius  sit  so  hard  upon  his  reputation,  and 

strike  him  out  of  the  holy  register !     This  conjecture  therefore 

being  altogether  precarious  and  unwarranted,  I  shall  consider 

it  no  further. 

Orimbald  was  another  eminent  foreigner  of  letters,  invited  OHmbaid 
over  by  king  Alfred.     Besides  his  learning,  he  was  a  consider-  ^r^" 
able  master  in  church-music,  and  a  man  of  exemplary  pi^ty./^i^^ 
The  king  was  first  acquainted  with  him  when  he  traveUed  to  bv  hng 
Rome  in  his  minority :  for,  passing  by  Rheims,  this  Grimbald    ^^^' 
gave  prince  Alfred  and  his  train  a  very  honourable  and  splendid  Gest  A]fv«d. 
reception.    The  king,  at  his  coming  over,  made  use  of  him  for  MaimcBb.do 
the  restoring  of  learning,  and  preferred  him  to  the  government  Angi.  lI* 
of  the  new  abbey  of  Winchester.     The  king  likewise  sent  for  ^^^'  ^' 
several  other  priests  and  deacons  of  character  from  France.       aim.  Reb. 
But  notwithstanding  this  application  to  foreign  countries,  ^^^*  ^  ^^* 
the  island  was  not  altogether  so  unfurnished,  as  not  to  afford 
some  supplies  of  learning  from  home. 

Amongst  those  of  this  character,  we  may  reckon  Asserius,  Tke.kmgeoit' 
who  wrote  king  Alfred'^s  life.    This  Asserius,  according  to  BnaiiA 
primate  Usher,  died  archbishop  of  St.  David^  and  was  not  ^^^^y^  j^ 
the  same  with  the  bishop  of  Sherbum  of  that  name.     For  o«st.  Rm. 
Asserius,  Alfred^s  historian,  tells  us,  he  wrote  that  prince's  life  foL^iM.' 
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ATHEL-  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  893,  whereas  Asserius  of  Sherbuni, 
Abp.Cajit.  according  to  Florence  of  Worcester  and  Florilegns,  was  dead 
Usher^  Bri-  ten  ycars  before  this  period. 

Amiqiau^      To  proceed :   Werefrid,  bishop  of  Worcester,  Plegmund, 

p.  544.        archbishop  of  C^terbury,  Donwulf,   bishop  of  Winchester, 

Wulfsig,  bishop  of  London,  Werebert,  bishop  of  Leicester, 

the  famous  St.  Neots,  and  some  others,  were  the  persons  tl^ 

king  made  use  of  in  his  scheme  for  the  restoring  of  learning. 

To  speak  a  word  or  two  of  each  of  them. 

A  short  cha-      Werefrid  was  bishop  of  Worcester  in  the  reign  of  Burrhed, 

mnneo/Uiem.  king  of  the  Mercians ;  but  when  the  Danes  made  themselves 

masters  of  that  division,  Werefrid  was  forced  to  retire  beyond 

sea.     His  exile  continued  till  Alfred  recalled  him.     He  was 

one  of  the  first  class  for  learning,  at  Alfred^s  court.     He 

translated  the  Dialogues  of  Gregory  the  Great  into  English  at 

the  king^s  instance.     In  short,  he  had  a  great  reputation  when 

living,  and  was  registered  a  saint  after  his  death. 

Plegmund  was  remarkably  eminent  for  his  skill  in  divinity, 
and  always  made  one  at  the  conmiittees  for  learning  and 
religion. 

Dunwulf  had  a  very  low  education,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
a  herdsnum ;  however  he  had  honesty  enough  to  shelter  the 
king  in  his  distress;  ^o  finding  him  a  person  of  a  great 
genius,  and  much  above  the  business  he  was  bred  to,  got  him 
instructed  in  learning.  His  proficiency  answered  the  king  s 
x^^^m'  expectation  so  far,  that  he  promoted  him  to  the  see  of  Win- 
102.  Chester,  and  used  his  advice  in  aifiurs  of  the  greatest  moment. 

That  Wulfsig,  to  say  no  more  of  him,  was  a  prelate  of  value 
and  distinction,  iq>pears  by  the  king^s  letter  to  him  above 
mentioned. 
St.  Neots.  And  as  for  St.  Neots,  he  was  an  abbot  of  extraordinary 
strictness  and  regularity,  of  primitive  zeal  and  courage  (or 
promoting  the  interest  of  religion.  His  reputation  was  so 
great,  that  it  made  a  standing  impression  upon  the  phce 
where  he  was  buried ;  and  left  the  name  of  Neotstow  upon 
Einsbury  in  Cornwall.  And  to  honour  his  memory  further, 
earl  Alrick^s  seat  in  Huntingdonshire  was  turned  into  a 
monastery  on  his  account.  And  upon  the  removal  of 
corpse  thither,  the  town  had  the  name  of  St.  Neots. 
saint  used  to  reprove  king  Alfred  with  great  freedom,  and  was 
a  sort  of  check  upon  the  sallies  of  his  youth.    For  though  the 
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king  was  a  libertine  in  no  part  of  his  life,  yet  he  might  some-  alfrkd, 
times  be  too  far  pushed  by  his  fancy,   and  want  the  assist-    £^gi,uHi. 
ance  of  good  advice.     St.  Neots,  who  gained  upon  the  king^s  — ^ — ' 
opinion  by  degrees,  was  very  serviceable  upon  such  occasions, 
and  prompted  him  to  a  great  many  noble  undertakings.     To 
throw  in  a  word  about  his  family :  he  was  descended  from  the 
blood  royal  of  the  East  Angles ;  and  when  that  country  was 
overrun  by  the  Danes,  he  retired  to  the  West  Saxons  for  the  167. 
advantages  of  study  and  devotion.     He  is  said  to  depart  this  ^ip^^  yj^ 
life  in  the  year  890.  i*  2-  p-  103. 

These  were  the  principal  persons  the  king  made  use  of  to 
recover  the  Church  and  State ;  to  retrieve  his  subjects  from 
the  disadvantages  of  an  unlettered  education ;  to  inform  their 
understandings,  direct  their  conscience,  and  polish  their  man- 
ners. By  the  assistance,  I  say,  of  these  learned  men,  the  king 
was  directed  in  his  inquiry  after  men  of  parts  and  probity, 
who,  being  found  out,  were  put  into  a  method  of  education,  and 
furnished  with  opportunities  of  improvement.  And  thus,  in  a 
short  time,  there  were  persons  enough  of  competent  learning 
to  furnish  the  English  sees,  and  support  the  character  of  a 

bishop.  Ibid. 

And  for  fear  the  disadvantage  of  the  times  should  be  such 
that  the  learning  of  the  present  deigy  might  die  with  them, 
and  not  descend  upon  their  successors,  the  king  resolved  upon 
making  some  provision  for  the  instruction  of  posterity.  To 
this  purpose  he  translated  Gregory  the  Grreat^s  Pastoral  into 
English.  Several  copies  of  this  version  were  transcribed,  and 
ooe  sent  to  every  bishop,  with  order  they  should  be  carefully 
preserved  ;  and  thus  if  the  clergy  of  future  times  should  hap- 
pen to  be  low  in  their  education,  and  unacquainted  with  their 
duty,  they  might  learn  it  from  hence.  The  preface  of  this 
Pastoral  is  written  by  way  of  letter  to  Wulfsig,  bishop  of 
London ;  I  have  mentioned  some  of  it  already,  and  shall  give 
ihe  reader  part  of  the  rest. 

'^  He  conjures  the  bishop  to  communicate  his  knowledge.  Pari  of  the 
^d  transfuse  his  own  good  qualities  as  far  as  he  can.  Consider  ^'^^''^ 
(says  he)  what  punishment  we  have  reason  to  expect,  even  in  Wuifrig. 
this  life,  if  we  neither  take  care  of  our  own  improvement,  nor 
consult  the  benefit  of  posterity.     We  vainly  value  ourselves 
upon  the  name  of  Christianity  ;  but,  alas  !  there  are  but  a  few 
of  OS  that  live  answerably  to  that  profession.    These  consider- 
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ATHEL-  atioQS  made  me  reflect,  that  though  before  these  late  times  of 
Abp^clnt.  rapine  and  desolation  all  the  churches  of  the  English  were  well 
* — "^ — *  stocked  with  books,  yet  many  people  were  little  the  better  tar 
this  advantage,  because  they  were  written  in  foreign  languages 
which  the  people  did  not  understand.     Now,  at  first,  I  was 
somewhat  surprised  to  find  men  of  so  great  learning  and  piety, 
with  which  the  country  was  plentifully  fumbhed  in  former  ages, 
to  find  these  men,  I  say,  omit  the  translation  of,  at  least,  some 
part  of  their  libraries.     But  this  difficulty  I  easily  got  over,  by 
considering  that  our  ancestors  had  no  apprehension  we  should 
ever  have  sunk  to  this  degree  of  ignorance,  and  therefore 
declined  the  translating  of  books  on  purpose ;  imagining  that 
the  locking  up  learning  in  foreign  languages  would  pudi  peo|de 
upon  study  and  application,  and,  by  consequence,  promote  their 
improvement.      The  king^s  letter  proceeds  to  observe,  that 
the  Bible  written  in  Hebrew  was  translated  into  Greek  and 
Latin,  and  that  all  Christendom  had  some  part  of  the  in^ired 
writings  turned  into  their  own  language.     For  these  reasons 
he  thought  it  advisable  to  translate  St.  Gr^rory^s  Pastoral  into 
English  ;    for  though  the  late  commotions  had  discouraged 
learning,  and  made  Latin  an  unintelligible  language,  ye^  a 
great  many  of  his  subjects  were  able  to  read  English.     He 
informs  Wulfsig  that  he  had  a  design  that  all  the  English,  iHio 
had  any  thing  of  circumstances  or  sufficiency,  should  be  obliged 
to  educate  their  children  to  read  English  before  they  put  them 
to  any  trade  ;  and  if  they  intended  to  have  them  preferred  to 
any  degree  of  notice  and  consideration,  they  should  get  them 
instructed  in  Latin.     And  lastly,  as  to  the  sense  of  the  trans- 
lation, he  declares  that  he  had  governed  himself  by  the  direc- 
tions of  Plegmund,  Asserius,  Grimbald,  and  John.**^ 

These  books,  as  I  observed,  were  sent  to  all  the  reflective 
Speiman,  secs,  and  each  copy  had  a  style,  or  golden  pen,  worUi  fifty 
^afajm'  inarks,  fastened  to  it ;  both  which  were  to  be  laid  up  in  the 
f^^^  104*  ^b^^^^>  ^^^  ^  people  solemnly  conjured  not  to  remove  either 

etdetnc    '   of  them. 

From  this  prefatory  letter  we  may  see  how  strong  the  king^s 
inclinations  were  to  provide  for  the  security  of  religion,  to 
retrieve  the  study  of  learning,  and  promote  the  h^piness  of 
his  people.  To  this  purpose  he  mentions  a  scheme  of  founding 
schools  throughout  the  kingdom.  How  far  this  project  was 
executed  is  hard  to  determine ;  however,  it  is  certain  he  settled 
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a  noble  seat  of  leanung  at  Oxford.  Here  he  built  and  endowed  alfred, 
three  halls,  settled  a  revenue  for  about  eighty  scholars,  and   Engiud. 
formed  them  into  a  society  under  certain  statutes  and  regula-  ^ — ^' — "^ 
tions.     These  three  halls,  called,  the  Great,  the  Less,  and  the  \}^^:m. 
Little,  were  afterwards  thrown  into  one  society,  and  called  by  n^j^,  \^  3. 
the  name  of  University  College.  p-  ^^* 

Brian  Twine  sets  the  antiquity  of  Oxford  much  higher  than  ^  ^^ 
the  reign  of  Alfred.    Sir  John  Spelman,  on  the  other  side,  wmm^^ 
seems  pretty  well  assured  this  prince  was  the  first  founder,  ^^^^mt 
Twine,  amongst  other  arguments,  insists  upon  a  famous  pas-  ^^*T^\ 
sage  in  Asaerius :  I  shall  transcribe  it  for  the  reader.  De  Alfred. ' 

^*  The  same  year  there  happened  a  troublesome  quarrel  at  ^^^6.^^^' 
Oxford,  between  Grimbald  and  the  learned  men  he  brought  along 
with  him,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  old  scholars  he  found  upon 
the  place,  on  the  other;  these  latter  refusing  to  go  entirely 
into  6rimbald'*s  plan,  to  submit  to  his  regulations,  and  be 
governed  by  all  his  forms  of  reading.    For  the  first  three  years 
they  only  growled  at  the  innovation ;  but  now  the  flame  broke 
out,  and  they  came  to  an  open  rupture.     King  Alfred  being 
informed  of  this  misunderstanding,  went  to  Oxford  to  put  an 
end  to  the  dispute.    The  king  had  both  parties  brought  before  ^^^ 
him ;  and  here  the  old  university  men  pretended  that  learning 
had  flourished  there   long  before  the  coming  of  Grimbald, 
though  the  late  descents  of  the  pagans  had  discouraged  the 
muses,  and  reduced  the  scholars  to  a  lesser  number.    They 
likewise  proved,  firom  unquestionable  records,  that  the  con- 
stitations  and  discipline  of  their  university  had  been  settled 
by  several  persons  of  eminence  for  erudition  and  piety;  by 
St.  Gildas,  by  Melkinus,  by  Nemrius,  Eentigemus,  and  others, 
who  all  of  them  spent  their  time  there  in  the  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge, governed  without  broils,  and  managed  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  society.     They  insisted,  likewise,  that  St.  Gtermanus, 
when  he  came  into  Britain  to  combat  the  Pelagian  heresy, 
resided  at  Oxford  a  year  and  a  half,  and  was  mightily  pleased 
with  the  methods  and  orders  of  the  place.     The  king,  having 
heard  the  plea  of  both  parties  with  great  patience  and  goodness, 
advised  them  to  drop  the  dispute,  and  agree.    But  Grimbald, 
being  displeased  with  the  issue  of  the  debate,  left  the  town, 
and  retired  to  the  new  monastery  of  Winchester.^ 

This  testimony,  were  it  allowed,  would  be  very  considerable. 
But  Sir  John  Spelman  contests  the  passage,  observes  it  is  not 
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ATHEL-  in  the  copy  published  by  archbishop  Parker,  aad  seems  to  tax 
Abp.  Cant.  Cambden,  who  inserted  and  commends  it,  with  paitiality  to  his 
^J^^^Jjfj^  own  University.     And,  which  is  more,  primate  Usher  is  posi- 
1. 3.  p.  140,  tive  for  the  interpolation  of  this  authority,  and  aflSrms,  that 
one  of  the  most  ancient  copies  of  Asserius,  written  in  Saxon 
characters,  and  preserved  in  the  Cotton  Library,  has  not  a  sylla- 
ble of  this  dispute  between  Grimbald  and  the  old  Oxonians, 
Usher,  Bri-  uor  any  thing  of  the  passage  above  mentioned.    And  this  copy. 
Antiquum*  ^^®  learned  primate  is  of  opinion,  was  either  a  transcript  made 
p.  183, 184.  by  the  author,  or  at  least  in  the  age  immediately  following. 
However,  to  make  the  authenticiness  of  this  testimony  look 
somewhat  probable,  it  is  said,  that  Constantius  of  Lyons,  in  his 
life  of  St.  German,  mentions  the  University  of  the  British 
country.     Now  this  was  before  the  reign  of  Sigebert,  and 
therefore  can  be  nothing  but  the  University  of  Oxford.     Bat 
here  the  archbishop  proves  that  the  sense  of  Constantius  is 
clearly  mistaken ;  and  that,  by  Universitas  Britannicse  B^onia, 
he  meant  no  more  than  Universa  Begio,  or  the  whole  coontiy 
of  Britain ;  for,  as  the  learned  primate  proves,  Universitas  was 
so  far  from  the  modem  signification  in  the  age  of  Gonstaotius, 
c^M.^  bf  *  that  even  Cambden  acknowledges  this  term  was  not  used  for  a 
Oxfordshire,  seminary  of  general  learning  till  about  the  time  of  Henry  III. 
Another  argument  for  the  antiquity  of  the  University  of 
Oxford  is  taken  from  Whelock'^s  note  upon  the  fourth  book  of 
B^«i  1-^    Bede'^s  Ecclesiastical  History,  where,  making  a  remark  upon 
'  '  ^'      '  archbishop  Theodore'^s  industry  in  propagating  learning  throij^^ 
out  his  province,  that  he  read  humanity  to  tiie  Britons,  and 
had  a  great  many  foUowers  for  his  instructions ;  upon  these 
words  of  Bede,  *^  congregata  discipulorum  caterva,^  Whelock 
reports,    from   an   ancient   manuscript  in  Trinity   Hall,   in 
Cambridge,  that  a  littie  town  called  Grekislake  had  its  name 
from  Theodore^s  having  a  public  school  there,  and  reading  tqpon 
the  languages.     Now  this  Grekislake  is  supposed  to  be  the 
same  with  Crecgelade ;  however,  this  is  but  conjecture  with<mt 
proof.    But  granting  tiie  supposition,  what  follows!     Why, 
then  Whelock  will  tell  us,  that  in  an  old  Saxon  manuscript, 
Crecgelade  and  Oxford  are  mentioned  together ;  and  so  tiiej 
might  be,  though  they  were  considerably  distant.     But  let 
that  be  as  it  will,  it  is  plain,  by  the  di^nct  mention,  that 
Crecgelade  and  Oxford  are  not  the  same;  so  far  from  that, 
that  Cambden  assures  us,  Crecgelade,  or  Greeklade,  stands  in 
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another  county,  is  a  little  town  in  Wiltshire,  and  by  conse-  Alfred, 
qnence  can  give  no  assistance  to  the  antiquity  of  Oxford.  Engiufd. 

Further,  we  may  observe  that  Bede,  in  his  Ecclesiastical  cI^bdTir' 
History,  takes  no  notice  of  any  such  pkoe  as  Oxford,  which,  Oxfordshire. 
had  it  been  a  public  seat  of  learning,  is  hard  to  account  for ; 
and  in  his  prefiuse  to  king  Geolwulphus,  where  he  mentions  the 
memoirs  Irom  whence  his  history  was  extracted,  in  this  prefiu^, 
I  say,  he  acquaints  that  king  of  his  receiving  nuiteriaJs  from 
Some,  from  Oanterbury,  and  from  the  church  of  Lindesfem, 
but  is  perfectly  sflent  about  any  assistance  from  Oxford.   Now, 
was  this  place  an  University  in  Bedels  time,  and  yet  without 
any  monuments  or  records  of  Church  history !    Oxford  was 
within  the  division  of  Mercia ;  was  it  not  therefore  the  most 
likely  place  to  have  furnished  an  account  of  the  conversion  of 
that  people  t     And  yet  Bede  tells  us  he  was  supplied  with  this 
fart  of  his  history  from  the  monastery  of  Lestingae,  founded  q^^  ;„ 
by  St.  Chad.  ^^^'  P-  3. 

The  famous  Alcuinus  passes  this  University  over  with  the 
same  dience,  and  that  in  a  place  where  we  have  the  least  rear 
8on  to  expect  it.     In  his  letter  to  Charles  the  Great,  where 
he  mentions  archbishop  Egbert's  fine  library,  and  the  flourish- 
ing  condition  of  learning  at  York,  he  reconunends  the  sending 
the  youth  of  France  into  Britain  for  education.     Whither 
would  he  have  them  sent!    To  the  University  of  Oxford! 
Not  a  word  of  that.    No ;  York  was  the  place  pointed  out  for 
learning  and  improvement.    Alcuinus  advises  the  young  peo- 
ple of  France  to  travel  thither,  "  Ut  non  sit  tantum  mode  in  Maimetb.do 
Eboraco  hortus  conclusus,  sed  etiam  in  Turonica  emissiones  Argi.  i?' 
paradisi.''  <^1-12.   ' 

To  this  we  may  add,  that  Ingulphus  and  other  historians, 
who  describe  the  ravage  of  the  Danes,  and  their  burning  the 
libraries  in  the  monasteries  of  Croyhnd,  Ely,  &c.,  say  nothing 
of  the  least  damage  done  to  Oxford ;  and  yet  the  Danes  over-  Miimesb.de 
nm  the  whole  kingdom  of  Mercia,  and  reduced  king  Alfred  to  ^{  ^ 
the  three  counties  of  Hantshire,  Wiltshire,  and  Somersetshhe.  ^^  2S. 
^ow,  it  is  somewhat  strange  that  these  Danes,  who  destroyed 
^  the  monuments  of  learning  in  other  places,  should  lay  down 
the  barbarity  of  their  temper,  and  be  so  particuhirly  civfl  to  169. 
the  University  of  Oxford  !     Or  if  they  burnt  and  destroyed 
libraries  here  with  their  usual  savageness,  it  is  a  wonder  no 
historian  should  record  the  calamity,  and  take  notice  of  so  con- 
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ATHEL-  siderable  a  loss.  Besides,  we  may  remember,  king  Alfred,  in 
Abp.  Cant  letter  to  Wulfsig,  complains,  that  there  were  very  few  on  this 
'^ — '  side  the  Humber  that  either  understood  the  Church  prayers 
in  English,  or  could  so  much  as  construe  any  Latin  book. 
Was  the  ignorance  of  the  south  parts  of  England  thus  gross, 
and  yet  Oxford  a  seat  of  the  muses  at  the  same  time !  It  is 
somewhat  surprising  the  country  should  be  thus  barren,  wbiok 
watered  by  such  a  fountain !  It  is  something  odd,  too,  that 
so  noble  a  seat  of  knowledge  should  not  be  excepted  in  the 
king^s  complaint,  and  rescued  from  so  coarse  a  character ! 
With  submission,  I  think  those  who  argue  for  the  antiquity  of 
this  place,  had  better  drop  their  pretensions,  than  make  it  an 
University  without  either  learning  or  Latin. 

Further,  the  king,  to  carry  on  his  design  for  the  promoting 
of  learning,  sent  for  several  eminent  scholars  beyond  sea,  as 
Grimbald,  Johannes  Scotus,  &c.  He  likewise  drew  togeth^ 
some  of  his  own  subjects,  as  we  have  seen,  to  this  purpose ; 
but  we  do  not  find  that  Oxford  iumished  out  any  quota  towards 
this  business.  Now,  is  it  not  very  strange  that  an  University 
should  be  able  to  contribute  nothing  upon  such  an  occasion ! 
Instead  of  this,  we  find  Oxford  wanted  instructors  herself;  and 
that  several  of  these  learned  men  were  sent  thither,  as  we  shaU 
see  afterwards. 

Now,  if  Oxford  had  been  so  famous  a  seminary  as  some  wiD 
have  it,  what  necessity  was  there  for  the  king^s  entertaining 
foreigners!  Why  should  he  draw  down  auxiliaries  from  aU 
quarters!  Why  should  he  be  at  all  this  trouble  to  no  pui^ 
pose !  Why  should  he  reproach  the  ignorance  of  the  Univo*- 
sity  with  so  needless  a  project,  and  lay  such  an  undeserved 
imputation  upon  them  at  so  much  expense ! 

But  lastly,  Sir  John  Spelman  proves  from  the  concessions  in 

Twine'^s  Apology,  that  king  Alfred  was  not  the  restorer,  but  the 

founder  of  the  University  of  Oxford.  He  begins  his  testimonies 

with  the  annals  of  Winchester,  which  speak  to  this  purpose : — 

Khtg  Alfred     « In  the  year  of  our  Lord  886,  which  was  the  second  <rf 

thefimnder   St.  Giimbald's  arrival  in  England,  the  University  of  Oxford 

^^^*    was  begun.     The  professors  were  these — ^the  abbot  St.  Neots 

and  Orimbald  read  divinity;  Asserius,  the  monk,  set  up  a 

chair  for  grammar  and  rhetoric  ;    John,   a    monk    of   St 

DavidX  taught  logic,  arithmetic,  and  music ;   and  another 

John,  a  companion  of  Orimbald^s,  professed  mathematics  and 
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astronomy.'*'    Thus  far  the  annak  of  Winchester.     Higden,  Alfred, 
Boase,  and  Rudbum,  might  be  cited  to  the  same  purpose.    EngL^a. 
Boflse  18  very  explicit,  and  reports,  "  That  at  the  first  founda-  ^^^^^^ — ' 
tion  of  the  University  the  king  built  three  halls  within  the  walls  ^^K\^ 
of  Oxford.     That  one  of  them,  for  the  acconmiodation  of  six-  Aifi«d.  Vit 
and-twenty  that  studied  grammar,  was  called  the  Little  Hall ;  \^\  ^'  ^^^* 
that  another,  where  provision  was  made  for  six-and-twenty  ^^^J V*2 
logicians  and  philosophers,  was  called  the  Lesser  Hall ;   and  Met.  172! 
that  the  third,  which  entertained  six-and-twenty  divines,  had  1. 3.  ibla.  ^^ 
the  name  of  the  Great  Hall.^    From  hence  Sir  John  Spelman 
I»t>cee<ls  to  cite  the  letters  of  the  University  to  Humphrey, 
duke  of  Gloucester,  in  which  it  is  acknowledged,  **  That  his 

highness  was  the  greatest  benefactor  they  ever  had  excepting  'j^\  2. 

king  Alfred,  the  founder  of  the  University.''    And  lastly,  he  •^*-  ^W- 

quotes  the  old  Bedel's  books,  where  it  is  said,  *^  That  upon  St. 

Martin's  eve  it  was  an  ancient  custom  at  Oxford  to  pray  for  Apoi- 1-  2. 

the  souls  of  their  benefactors  in  the  schools,  and  especially  for  Xim!  vit. 

king  Alfred's  soul,  the  first  founder  of  this  University.''  i*  3.  p.  149. 

And  thus,  though  I  have  represented  something  upon  this  ^J^*^^*^ 

subject,  I  do  not  pretend  to  determine ;  the  reader  is  to  judge 


for  himself.    He  may  try  the  cause  further,  and  examine 
Twine,  Wood,  and  Gains,  if  he  pleases.     However,  I  humbly 
conceive  the  credit  of  either  University  is  sufficiently  esta- 
blished without  the  advantage  in  point  of  time.     There  is  no 
need  of  torturing  a  text,  catching  at  bare  possibilities,  and 
applying  almost  to  romances  for  relief.     They  are,  both  of 
them,  vnthout  contest,  the  most  illustrious  seats  of  learning  in 
Europe.     And  since  they  are  thus  well  founded  in  merit,  what 
occasion  is  there  to  strain  for  antiquity,  to  have  recourse  to 
questionable  records,  and  run  as  it  were  into  the  dark  for  light 
and  evidence !    However,  it  must  be  said  in  behalf  of  Oxford, 
that  they  have  the  honour  of  one  of  the  most  glorious  English 
princes  for  their  founder,  and  above  eight  hundred  years  of 
undoubted  antiquity.     I  wish  I  could  draw  a  descent  for  Cam- 
bridge of  the  same  length,  and  set  so  great  a  person  at  the 
top  of  the  pedigree.  But  I  will  not  pretend  to  any  great  skiU  in  ^^  ^  337 
this  sort  of  heraldry,  and  therefore  shall  dismiss  the  argument.  ^^^^^  ^ 
In  the  year  of  our  Lord  887,  Athelred,  archbishop  of  Can-  arMiaiMp<f 
terbury,  departed  this  life,  and  after  two  years'  vacancy  was  aJJT^S!' 
succeeded  by  Plegmund.     About  this  time,  though  it  is  hard  ^^Jl;^  ^' 
to  determine  the  precise  year,  there  were  several  Welsh  synods  nn^od: 
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PLEG-    held  under  the  bishops  of  Llandaff,  in  which  Teudur,  Gnrcan, 
Abp.Cuit.  Hovel,  and  some  other  petty  princes  of  that  conntry,  ware 
' — "" — '  excommunicated ;  one  of  them  for  perjury  and  murder ;  an- 
other for  incest  with  his  mother-in-law ;  and  a  third  for  seizmg 
Speiman,     the  revenues  of  the  Church.    These  censures  were  published  in 
▼oil.  p.  881.  a  synod,  in  which  the  bishops  of  Tilandaff  presided.     That 
they  were  convened  about  this  time  iq>pears  probable  enough 
from  a  passage  in  Asserius,  where  the  names  of  most  of  the 
excommunicated  princes  are  mentioned  upon  another  occasion. 
''At  that  time/'  says  he,   (viz.  anno  Dom.  887,)   ''all  tiie 
170.  country  of  South  Wales  belonged  to  king  Alfred  ;^  or,  as  the 
Latin  has  it,  "  omnes  regiones  dextralis  Britanniae  partis  ad 
Aner.de     Alfred  regem  pertinebant,  et  adhuc  pertinent.'*'     Now  iliat 
G^'t!n»n5  ^^^^  Wales  is  meant  by  "  dextralis  Britannise  pars,'*'  appean 
idemjoLU.  by  the  author's  calling  it  "  Demetica  regie"  in  the  next  line. 
Thus  he  calls  Sussex  "  regie  dextralium  Saxonum.''     But  to 
proceed  to  a  list  of  the  princes  that  submitted  to  king  Alfred. 
And  here  he  tells  us,  Hemeid,  with  all  the  division  of  South 
Wales,  and  six  of  the  sons  of  Botrus,  or  Clotrus,  were  forced 
to  a  submission  to  king  Alfred.     Hovel,  also,  the  son  of  Bis, 
king  of  Oleguising,  and  Broachmail  and  Femail,   sons  of 
Mouric,  kings  of  Guent,  being  harassed  by  the  Mercians,  their 
neighbours,   put  themselves  under  the    protection    of    king 
Alfred.    The  same  measures  were  likewise  taken  by  Heliaed, 
son  of  Teudur,  king  of  Brecknock.     Thus  we  see  the  names 
of  most  of  these  princes  are  the  same  with  those  in  the  synods 
collected  by  Sir  Henry  Spelman. 

Cent.  X.        The  next  remarkable  accident  which  occurs  is  the  death  of 

kinpAiiMi  ^g  Alfred,  which,  according  to  Asserius,  hiqipened  in  the 

A.  o.  900.     yg^  QQQ^  though  the  Saxon  Chronicle  places  it  a  year  forward. 

Now  this  prince  being  so  eminent  in  his  station,  and  making 

so  shining  a  figure,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  add  something 

further  concerning  the  rest  of  his  character. 

The  rtmain-      Malmcsbury  and  others  relate  that  he  divided  the  four-and- 

dk^f^^.     twenty  hours  of  day  and  night  into  three  parts,  eight  hours  of 

it  he  spent  in  reading,  writing,  and  prayer;  eight  hours  in 

sleep  and  other  refreshments ;   and  the  remaining  Uiird  was 

Maim^b.  do  employed  in  despatches  of  government.     His  inclinations  for 

i.'2. 'foi.24.  virtue  and  sobriety  were  remarkable  in  the  nicest  periods  of 

life.     When  he  was  in  the  heat  of  his  youth,  and  the  strength 
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of  his  puBBions,  he  used  to  rise  in  the  night,  walk  privately  into  Alfred, 
the  church,  and  pray  that  Qtod  would  fortify  him  wiUi  his    E^iufd. 
grace ;  and  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  a  libertine  practice,  he  ^^ — -^ — ' 
begged  some  check  might  be  put  upon  his  health  to  secure  his 
(^oodocti,  and  abate  the  edge  of  desire.     The  piety  of  his  Alfnd.  Vit. 
youth  held  on  through  the  several  stages  of  his  life;   the*'^^'^^^' 
licence  of  the  camp  made  no  impression  upon  his  virtue ;  the 
continual  exercises  of  war,  and  the  necessary  ruggedness  of 
some  part  of  the  military  profession,  had  no  unhappy  efiect 
upon  him,  nor  weakened  the  sweetness  of  lus  disposition ;  his 
munificence  and  charity  were  extraordinary,  as  appears  by  the 
management  of  his  fortune ;  he  divided  his  revenues  into  two  ibid.  p.  I6i. 
parts,  and  then  subdivided  the  first  moiety  into  three,  with  one 
third  of  which  he  paid  the  salaries  of  his  court,  another  third 
was  expended  in  buildings,  and  the  third  was  bestowed  upon 
strangers  and  indigents  that  travelled  hither.     The  other 
moiety  was  thrown  into  four  divisions ;  one  of  which  was  dis- 
tributed among  the  EngUsh  that  were  poor,  the  monasteries 
had  a  second  portion,  the  scholars  (I  suppose  the  Oxonians) 
a  third,  and  the  transmarine  Churches  were  presented  with  a  gmu  r!^.^^ 

fourth.  AngLfoLk 

As  for  his  genius,  the  strength  and  universality  of  it  was 
extraordinary.  The  new  way  of  building  ships,  by  which  he 
prevailed  upon  the  Danes,  was  his  invention.  He  was  a  con- 
siderable architect,  drew  modeb  with  great  beauty  and  exact- 
ness, and  taught  the  English  to  build  with  more  regularity  and  ^u^.^^eb. 
magnificence  than  formerly.  c«**-  ^o^-  *7- 

And  since  he  was  so  great  a  promoter  of  learning  among  his 
subjects,  it  is  but  justice  to  take  notice  of  Us  own.    He  was 
twelve  years  of  age  before  his  education  touched  the  least  upon 
letters ;  afterwards  he  applied  himself  heartily  this  way,  and 
had  a  great  rehsh  for  books.    And  when  he  came  to  the 
crown  he  always  entertained  learned  men  at  his  court,  such  as 
Plegmund,  Werefnd,  &c.,  who  at  the  intervak  of  public  busi- 
ness used  to  read  to  him.    Afterwards  he  advanced  to  a  re-  ibid.  foi.  14. 
markaUe  proficiency,  and  transited  St.  Gh^gory^s  Pastoral, 
Bedels  Ecdesiastical  History,  Boethius  de  Oonsolatione  Philo- 
sophiae,  and  a  great  many  others,  as  his  kinsman  Ethelwerdus  q{^|J^' 
relates  of  him.      He  made  collections  of  laws,  and  vm}t^  i.  4.  r.  s. 
several  other  tracts  mentioned  by  Bale  and  Pits,  too  long  to 
insert.     He  is  likewise  said  to  have  translated  the  Old  and  New 
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MUND  ^^^^<^°^^^^  ^°^  English.  However,  it  is  on  all  hands  agreed 
Abp.  Cant,  that  he  undertook  the  translation  of  the  Book  of  Psalms,  bat 
Alfred.  Vit.  died  whon  it  was  about  half-finished. 

1.  3,  p.  167.  Hq  ^^i^  Yery  constant  in  his  devotion,  used  to  frequent  the 
public  service  every  day;  slip  sometimes  from  his  court  into 
the  church,  and  seldom  missed  any  stated  hours  of  prayer, 
either  by  day  or  night.  He  was  a  prince  of  great  condescen- 
sion, and  inoffensive  pleasantness  in  conversation;  easy  of 
access,  and  had  nothing  that  was  rugged,  contemptuous,  or 
As8er.foi.i3.  disobliging  in  his  behaviour. 

As  for  his  reputation  in  the  field,  nothing  can  be  better 
Maimesb.  de  ^tablished.  He  commanded  in  more  battles  than  Julius 
%.  hi*  Ctesar,  distinguished  himself  with  aU  imaginable  braveiy,  and 
foi.  24.        fought  up  to  the  character  of  a  hero  in  romance. 

In  shorty  he  appears  to  have  been  almost  a  prodigy  of  sense, 
virtue,  and  greatness.     To  look  on  the  devout  part  of  him,  he 
seems  to  have  lived  always  in  a  cloister.     By  his  conduct  and 
exploits  in  the  field,  one  would  think  his  genius  and  time  had 
been  wholly  spent  in  the  camp.    By  his  writings,  one  would 
conclude  the  University  had  engrossed  him.     And,  lastly,  by 
Wigorn.ad  the  prudcuce  of  his  administration,  and  skill  in  the  art  of 
Chron^.   government,  he  seems  to  have  made  law  and  politics  his  whole 
Sftxon.  et     study.     Hc  paid,  it  is  true,  a  great  deference  to  the  pope. 
1.3.         '  The  present  of  the  Peter-pence  was  several  times  sent  to 
171.  Bome  by  the  hands  of  bishops  and  other  great  men.     Pope 
Marinus,  likewise,  was  friendly  in  his  turn,  sent  the  king  some 
of  our  Saviour^s  cross,  and  discharged  the  Saxon  school  from 
the  payment  of  taxes.    But,  notwithstanding  these  civilities, 
we  meet  with  no  letters  of  compliment  or  submission ;  we  find 
no  learned  men  sent  from  Bome,  to  assist  the  king  in  his 
scheme  for  the  revival  of  the  arts  and  sciences.    There  is  no 
intercourse  of  legates  upon  record;   no  interposings  in  the 
councils,  and  regulations  in  the  Church ;  no  bulls  of  privil^e 
for  the  new  abbeys  of  Winchester  and  Athelney ;  and,  wh^ 
is  more,  king  Alfred,  as  we  have  seen,  entertained  Johannes 
Scotus  Erigena,  and  treated  him  with  great  regard,  notwith- 
standing the  discountenance  he  lay  under  at  Bome.     From  aU 
which  we  may  conclude,  the  correspondence  between  Enj^and 
and  Bome  was  not  very  close;  and  that  this  prince  and  the 
English  Church  were  not  servilely  governed  by  that  see. 
To  conclude.     Posterity  had  so  great  a  veneration  for  the 
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memoir  of  king  Alfred,  that  he  has  sometimes  the  title  of  a    ^^^V. 
saint    bestowed  upon  him ;   and,  which  is  more,  his  name      K.  of  * 
stands  in  the  calendar  of  the  English  Martyrology,  printed  in  .  °8^*°<^' , 
the   year  1608,  and  in  two  Saxon  calendars,  cited  by  the 
learned  annotator  upon  the  Saxon  translation  of  the  New 
Teetament :  the  day  of  his  death  is  registered  upon  the  six* 
and-twentieth  of  October.    And  so  much  for  the  glorious  king  Alfred,  yh. 
JViired.  ^  j„  ^;^^ 

Edward,  Alfred''s  son,  succeeded,  and  reigned  three-and- JTm^  £tf- 
twenty  years.     This  prince,  though  much  inferior  to  his  father  lar^esku 
in  point  of  learning,  was  somewhat  more  fortunate  in  the  field,  ^'jj^^, 
and  had  a  greater  extent  of  dominion:  for  he  took  the  kingdoms  ^'^^  ^ 
of   the  East  Angles  and  Northumbrians  out  of  the  Danes^ 
hands;  forced  the  Scots  and  Welsh  to  own  his  sovereignty,  Maimeib.de 
and  was  all  along  so  successful  as  never  to  receive  a  rebuke  in  OesUs  r»- 
any  one  battle.     He  checked  the  excursions  of  the  Danes  by  L2.  foL25. 
fortifying  his  great  towns,  and  putting  strong  garrisons  in 
th^n.    Besides,  the  length  of  the  war  had  so  disciplined  his 
men,  and  hardened  their  courage  to  such  a  degree,  that  when- 
ever they  heard  the  enemy  approaching,  they  would  frequently 
sally  out  and  fight  them,  without  orders  from  their  general ; 
and  in  these  party  skirmishes  they  always  had  the  better. 
Neither  had  those  recruits  that  came  from  Denmark  any 
better  fortune.     Ethelwould,  the  king^s  cousin-german,  headed 
these  foreigners,  and  gave  Edward  some  disturbance  in  the 
beginning  of  his  reign.    But  the  king  surmounted  the  diffi- 
culty,   and    suppressed    the    rebellion.      Here    Malmesbury 
touches  upon   the  character  of  Ethelfleda,  king  Edward^s 
sister,  and  Ethelred  duke  of  Mercia'*s  widow.     The  historian 
tells  us,  this  princess  was  a  lady  of  great  courage  and  abilities ; 
that  she  was  very  popular,  and  proved  a  great  support  to  the 
king'^s  interest ;  was  well  qualified  for  the  council-board,  and 
put  the  king  upon  several  serviceable  projects.    She  died  five 
years  before  her  brother,  and  was  buried  in  the  monastery  of 
St.  PeterX  in  Gloucester,  which  was  founded  by  her  and  her  j^^"**^* 
husband  Ethelred.  a.  d.  904. 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord  904,  as  Malmesbury  reports,  pope  m^^t  bM 
Fonnosus  sent  a  bull  of  excommunication  into  England,  in^A^^^""^ 
which  the  king  and  all  his  subjects  were  struck  with  the^'»«'^^ 
censure.    The  reason  of  the  pope^s  severity,  as  the  historian  moohm  jm 
relates,  was  occasioned  by  a  neglect  in  the  ecclesiastical  ad-  w^'^'^^ 

VOL.  I.  D  d 
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PLEG-    ministxation ;  for  it  seems  tJiere  was  a,  vacancy  in  the  West 

Abp.  Caat.  Saxon  sees  for  seven  years  together.     The  king,  finding  tiie 

*      "^ — '  pope  thus  angry,  convened  the  great  men  of  the  kingdom, 

where  Plegmund,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  laid  the  pope's 

censure  fiiUy  before  them :  upon  this  the  Idi^  and  the  bishops 

not  only  filled  up  the  vacancies,  but  erected  three  new  sees  in 

Maimesb.de  the  country  of  the  West  Saxons.    In  short,  Plegmund  is  said 

liim^  A?d.   *^  ^^^  consecrated   seven   bishops   at  Cimterbury  at  one 

1. 2.  foi.  26.  solemnity.    Before  this  consecration,  he  took  a  journey  to 

Rome,  presented  the  pope  nobly,  and  addressing  his  hoiiness 

with  great  submission,  reported  the  hinge's  expe^ent;  vbich 

being  approved  by  the  pope,  the  archbishop  returned,  and 

proceeded  to  the  consecrations  above  mentioned.    Thus  &r 

Malroesbury.      The   register  of   the   priory  of  GAnterborr 

^^     speaks  much  to  the  same  purpose,  but  with  this  rcmirbbk 

Britona  in-   addition,  that  there  was  a  particular  provision  nuuie  for  tbe 

^2^;^'^-^  Cornish  men,  to  recover  them  from  their  errors:  for  thit 

S|>eiinan,     county,  ss  the  record  speaks,  refused  to  submit  to  truth,  and 

Cone.  vol.  1.  -^  .  ,1. 

p.  387, 388.  took  no  notice  of  the  pope  s  authority. 

By  the  way,  we  are  to  observe,  that  these  Cornish  men  were 
Britons,  and  a  succession  of  that  Church  that  refused  to  sab- 
mit  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Augustine,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury :  and  thus  continuing  all  along  in  the  sentiments  of  tbeir 
predecessors,  it  is  no  wonder  if  we  find  them  represented  under 
a  character  of  disadvantage,  and  censured  for  refuang  to  be 
governed  by  the  pope. 
The  Catiio-       Parsous,  in  his  answer  to  Sir  Edward  Coke'*s  Beports,  makes 
AnfwcMo    *  8"^^  flourish  upon  this  bull,  and  produces  it  as  a  strong 
Sir  Edwuxi  instance  of  the  pope^s  authority,  not  only  over  the  bishops, 
p.^136, 137.  but  the  kings  of  England.    But,  after  all,  this  bull,  upon  ex- 
amination, will  be  found  inconsistent  with  chronology:  the 
foL  S?       Diost  favourable  date  of  it  is  fixed  to  the  year  904.    But  For- 
Baron.  An-  ™<>sus,  as  Barouius  informs  us,  died  in  the  year  896;  tndm 
Siro^'^ad^^'  ^^"^  ^*®  <iragged  out  of  his  grave,  and  horribly  insulted,  bj 
mn.  987.       Stephen,  his  successor. 

^^««  Baronins,  to  salve  the  credit  of  the  bull,  thinks  Mahncsbtirj 
endeavour  to  ov  the  transcriber  mistaken ;  and  that  the  year  904  w'ss  ^' 
aTd!^^  serted  for  894.  This  correction  of  the  cardinal's  sets  tie 
w/X/tf^^A-  ™*^^^  "gJ^t  as  to  Formosus,  and  brings  the  bull  within  tbe 
Ota  suocest.  compass  of  his  pontificate ;  but  then  what  he  gets  in  the  pop^* 
1 72.  he  loses  in  the  king :  for  it  is  certam  Edward  never  bad  tie 


*  * 
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ler's  death,  which  fell  not  till  the    ^j^^y 
tt^  o  earliest  account.     And  therefore      k.  of  * 

iched  any  such  bull,  it  must  bear  date  .  ^g^  °^- , 
.^  ^  Alfred.    But  since  our  historians  take 

.1  between  Alfred  and  the  pope,  why  should 
"^^^  i  holiness  should  make  use  of  such  rigorous 

a  pass  to  the  extremity  of  censure,  without  dis- 
^jrovocation  I 
.^y  ventures  to  contradict  Malmesbmy  and  Baronius  in 
.ral  material  points.     It  is  true  he  assigns  the  bull  to  For- 
^iiosos,  but  then  he  interprets  the  contents  to  a  different  sense, 
makes  no  mention  of  the  king^s  being  struck  at,  and  that  the 
excommunication   was   only   threatened,    without   execution.  (^i^,^<. 
This  boll  he  places  to  the  year  894,  and  reports  it  directed  p\)urch 
only  to  the  En^ish  bishops.    To  give  Mr.  Gressy  his  due,  p.  787.  * 
this  account  agrees  pretty  exactly  with  Sir  Henry  Spelman'^s  cir^°oi.^ir 
copy.    But  then  in  his  conjecture  upon  the  reason  of  theP-^^ 
pope'^s  displeasure,  he  seems  very  much  out.     The  pope,  in  the 
beginning  of  his  letter,  taxes  the  English  with  the  practice  of 
some  execrable  pagan  customs,  lately  revived,  and  blames  the 
bishops  for  their  silence  upon  the  occasion.    These  abominable 
heathenish  customs,  Gressy  interprets  to  the  insobriety  of  the 
clergy.    They  deviated,  as  he  calls  it,  from  their  former  chas- 
tity; that  is,  according  to  the  modem  notion  of  that  word 
amongst  the  Roman  Gatholics,  they  did  not  live  single.    Now, 
thon^  the  marriage  of  the  clergy  was  discountenanced  by  the 
Roman  see,  yet  I  do  not  find  they  ever  called  it  a  pagan 
abomination,  or  branded  it  with  such  a  character  of  infamy  as 
this  amounts  to ;  neither  is  there  any  thing  in  the  bull  that 
determines  the  complaint  to  this  meaning.    But  Gressy  goes 
further  upon  new  ground,  supposes  two  excommunications 
threatened;  one  by  Formosus  in  the  year  894,  and  another ^^.^ 
by  John  IX.  in  the  year  905 ;  and  that  king  Edward  and  his  church 
subjects  were  menaced  by  this  latter.     But  here  he  is  very  p/scx)?* 
unfortunate  in  his  authorities,  one  of  which  is  Malmesbury :  MaimcftKdo 
for  this  historian  not  only  differs  a  year  in  the  date  from  Ang{*i.25' 
Gressy,  but  assigns  it  to  a  distant  pope,  and  says  positively  it  ^  ^'  ^**^'  ^' 
was  Formosus.    Polydore  Vii^I  is  Gressy^s  other  voucher. 
It  is  true  this  author  tells  us  king  Edward  was  severely  repri-  p^u.^^,^ 
manded,  and  threatened  with  an  excommunication,  unless  the  Vinni.  i.  6. 
bishops  were  speedily  convened,  and  the  discipline  of  the  ^' 

Dd2 
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PLEO-    Church  restored.    But  what  pope  was  this!    Polydore  teDs 

Abp.  Cant.  US,  it  was  John  X.  and  not  John  IX.,  as  Greasy  relates ;  and 

'      '' — '  80  the  story  sinks  under  the  weight  of  chronology :  for  John 

X.  was  not  promoted  to  the  papacy  till  about  ten  years  after 

Cressy's  period. 

Thus  we  see  the  bull,  by  which  the  king  and  kingdom  is 

threatened  with  excommunication,  will  not  hold.    As  to  what 

historians  report  concerning  the  consecration  of  seven  bishops 

by  Plegmund,  there  is  no  reason  to  question  the  matter  of 

fact.     But  as  to  the  time,  this  circumstance  is  much  perplexed : 

Malmesbury  seems  to  place  it  to  the  year  904;  Floril^;as 

and  the  Canterbury  register  assign  it  to  the  year  905.     But 

this  will  not  do :  for  at  this  solemnity  two  of  the  new  conse- 

Threenew    crated  prelates  are  said  to  be  promoted  to  the  sees  of  Win- 

****         '  Chester  and  Sherbum.     But  how  could  this  be  ?  for  both  Uiese 

bishoprics  were  full  at  this  period.     For  the  purpose.  Dene- 

Fiorent.      wulphus  was  bishop  of  Winchester  from  the  year  879  to  909 ; 

Chronoiog.  and  Asscrius,  bishop  of  Sherbum,  continued  upon  the  see  tDl 

Soxon.  .t 

the  same  year. 

To  disentangle  this  difficulty,  the  learned  Mr.  Wharton 
pitches  upon  this  expedient :  he  is  of  opinion  the  synod  men- 
tioned by  Malmesbury  was  convened  by  the  king  and  the 
archbishop,  in  the  year  904  or  905 ;  that  in  this  synod  the 
erection  of  three  new  bishoprics  was  determined ;  and  that 
these  new  sees  were  to  be  taken  out  of  the  dioceses  of  Win- 
chester and  Sherbum :  however,  they  did  not  think  it  proper 
to  lessen  these  sees  till  after  the  death  of  the  present  bishops. 
Now  it  so  happened,  that  both  the  bishops  of  Winchester  and 
Sherbum  died  in  the  year  909.  There  was  a  vacancy,  also, 
in  Mercia  and  Sussex  at  the  same  time.  Things  standing 
thus,  the  provision  of  the  late  synod  was  satisfied  by  founding 
three  new  bishoprics,  and  the  four  old  vacancies  were  likewise 
supplied.  And  thus  we  have  the  number  of  seven  bishops 
chronicor.  cousccrated  together  by  Plegmund ;  and  as  for  the  time,  we 
>ingi.  Sacr.  j^^g^  ^{^^  Badulphus  dc  Diceto'^s  account,  who  fixes  it  to  the 
p.  664, 655.  year  909.  The  names  of  the  consecrated  prelates  were  Frid- 
stan,  bishop  of  Winchester,  Werestan  of  Sherbum,  KeniiI{A 
of  Dorchester,  Beomock  of  Selsea,  Athelm  of  Wells,  Eladulph 
of  Grediton,  or  Eirton,  in  Devonshire,  and  Athelstan  of  St. 
Ibid.  Petrox,  or  Padstow,  in  Cornwall.     These  three  sees  last  men- 

tioned were  newly  erected ;  particularly,  the  see  in  CSornwaU 
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seems  to  have  been  set  np  to  bring  the  inhabitants  to  an      ed- 
ackno^edgment  of  the  Roman  see,  and  a  conformity  to  the    ^  oF* 
EngUsh  Chnrch.  England. 

But  as  for  the  pope^s  excommunication,  or  his  confirmation 
of  the  new-erected  bishoprics,  neither  Asserius,  in  his  Annals, 
nor  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  take  any  notice  of  them ;  and  there- 
fore it  is  probable  that  Malmesbnry,  Higden,  &c.,  when  they 
mentioned  these  circumstances,  described  the  customs  of  their 
own  times.  And  because  they  saw  the  popes  interpose  in  the 
English  Church  upon  every  considerable  occasion,  they  con- 
eluded  the  pretences  of  that  see  had  been  always  the  same ; 
which  is  a  great  mistake. 

Ahout  this  time  Gregory,  king  of  Scotland,  a  prince  of 
admirable  qualities,  summoned  a  convention  of  the  estates  at 
Forfmr,  where  the  following  privileges  and  immunities  were 
settled  upon  the  Church,  viz. : 

That  all  priests  should  be  exempted  from  taxes,  from  173. 
keeping  watch  and  ward,  and  serving  in  the  field  against  the 
enemy.    That  they  should  not  be  forced  to  appear  in  secuhir 
courts  of  justice  for  any  civil  cause :  but  that  all  pleas  and 
controversies  relating  to  them  should  be  tried  by  their  bishops. 
Matrimonial  causes,  right  of  tithes,  testaments,  and  all  verbal 
contracts  and  promises,  were  made  part  of  the  bishop^s  juris- 
diction;  the  making  canons  and  constitutions  ecclesiastical, 
the  trial  of  heresy,  blasphemy,  perjury,  and  witchcraft,  were 
likewise  brought  within  the  cognizance  of  the  Church.     And, 
lastly,  it  was  enacted  and  statuted,  that  all  succeeding  kings  lii^to]^ ' 
at  their  coronation  should  swear  to  maintain  the  clergy  in  ^f  g^^^^^^ 
these  rights  and  liberties.  book  2.  p.  26. 

To  return  to  England  and  king  Edward.     In  this  princess 
reign  the  treaty  between  Alfred  and  the  Danes  was  renewed, 
and  the  old  laws,  agreed  upon  by  the  two  princes,  confirmed. 
This,  as  Sir  Henry  Spelman  conjectures,  was  done  in  the  year 
906 ;  for  then,  as  Florence  of  Worcester  and  Huntingdon  p.  895. 
report,  the  pagans  of  the  East  Angles  and  Northumberland,  Fior.  of 
perceiving  Edward  inrincible,  made  a  peace  with  him  at  a  An.  9b6. 
place  called  Intingford.    But  neither  of  these  historians  give  H".^r"^5. 
us  the  name  of  the  Danish  king.     Now,  at  the  convention  fol.  202. 
mentioned  by  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  it  is  said  the  ecclesiastical 
laws  were  confirmed  by  Edward  the  Elder,  king  of  England, 
and  Guthrum,  king  of  the  Danes  in  the  East  Angles.    But 
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MUND  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  difficulty ;  Guthrum  was  the  Danish  prince  that 
Abp.Cant.  treated  with  king  Alfred,  and  died  in  the  year  890.  How 
A.D.  906.  ^^^^  could  this  prince  treat  with  Edward  the  Elder,  in  the 
Chronoiog.  yg^r  906,  and  ratify  the  articles  agreed  on,  in  the  reign  of  king 
iiuntingd.  Alfred !  To  disentangle  this  difficulty,  we  must  eitiier  suiq>06e 
foJ*2oi.^'  two  Guthrums,  or  else  correct  the  text,  and  read  Ebroic,  ^o, 
SdcIid.  Con-  as  Sir  Henry  Spelman  reports  from  Malmesbury,  succeeded 
p.  395!'  ^'    Guthrum  in  the  kingdom  of  the  East  Angles. 

King  Edward,  remembering  how  much  his  father  had  en- 
couraged learning  at  Oxford,  is  said  to  have  imitated  something 
A^^^^sT'  *"  ^^  ^^^^  munificence  at  Cambridge.  Budbum  tells  us,  he  re- 
pan  i.p.m  paired  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Whether  he  means  with 
respect  to  the  buildings,  or  the  state  of  learning,  or  both,  is 
uncertain.  However,  Fuller,  to  make  him  a  considerable 
benefactor  to  this  place,  cites  a  manuscript  charter  of  pri- 
vileges, lodged  in  the  library  of  Clare  Hall,  which  runs  thus : 

King  Ed-         «'  In  nomiuo  D.  Jesu  Christi,  eso  Edvardus  Dei  irratia  rex 

ward's  dutr-    ._  ,.   ,  .  °  iTi_* 

ierio  AugloTum,  diviuo  compulsus  amore,  prsecepto  Johannis  Bfo- 

Cambridge,  g|^ij^5gg  scdis  opiscopi,  ac  Plcgmuudi  Cautuar.  archiepisc.  con- 

silio,  omnium  sacerdotum,  et  principum  meae  dominationis, 

universa  et  singula  pririlegia,  doctoribus,  et  scholaribos  Can- 

tabrigise,  nee  non  servientibus  eorundem  (uti  ab  olim  viguit  in- 

desinenter  mater  philosophic,  et  reperitur  in  present!  fons 

derimoniffi)  a  me  data,  sen  ab  antecessoribus  meis  quomodo 

libet  concessa,  stabili  jure  grata,  et  rata  decemo  durare,  quam 

,        din  vertigo  poli  circa  terras,  atque  equora,  ethera,  sydaiim 

Church       justo  modoramiue  volrit.     Datum  in  Ghranticestria  anno  ab 

^^^^*      incamatione  D.  915.     Yenerabili  fratri  Frithstano  civitatis 

p.  125.        scholarium  Cantabrig.  cancellario,  et  doctori  per  suum,'*  &c. 

There  are  several  things  whidi  look  somewhat  singular  in 
this  charter.  I  shall  just  mention  one  or  two  of  them :  first, 
the  ancient  privileges  are  said  to  be  confirmed  ^^prsecqyto 
Johannis,^^  &c.  by  the  commands  oS  pope  John.  This  sab- 
mission  of  style  is  somewhat  suspicious.  King  Alfred  foonded 
the  University  of  Oxford  without  so  much  as  consulting  tiie 
pope,  or  taking  any  of  his  directions,  as  far  as  it  appears. 
Why  then  must  his  son  Edward  be  so  much  governed  by  his 
holiness  upon  a  lesser  occasion !  We  do  not  find  the  court  of 
Bome  had  gained  so  considerably  upon  the  kings  of  England  in 
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this  short   intervail.     Gould  not  king  Edward  confirm  the    yJ^j. 
ancient  privileges  of  this  University,  without  the  pope'^s  precept      k.  of ' 
for  his  warrant !    Besides,  this  pope  was  John  X.,  a  person  ,    "g^^'-  ^ 
scandalous  both  for  his  intrusion  and  immorality ;  and  there-  Baron.  An- 
fore  was  very  unlikely  to  have  any  extraordinary  respect  paid  ^  iJ^  9i2.  * 
hiro.  •*  <*««»«^- 

Secondly,  the  grant  of  the  privileges  is  made  to  the  doctors, 
&c.  This  clause  is  confirmed  by  Ross,  an  antiquaxy  in  the 
reign  of  king  Edward  IV.  His  authority  is  an  ancient  in- 
scription on  a  table  or  plate,  hung  up  in  Hyde  Abbey,  near 
Windiester :  the  record  i^)eaking  of  this  Edward  the  Elder  is 
as  follows : — 

**  Propterea  ad  clerimoniam  augmentandum  sicut  pater  snus 
Oxoniam,  sic  ipse  ab  antique  cum  cseteris  studiis  generalibus 
sospensam,  desolatam  et  destructam  Gantabrigiam,  iterum  ad 
primam  gloriam  erexit,  necnon  ibi  aulas  studentium  et  docto- 

rum  magistrorumque  cathedras  et  sedilia suis  sumptibus 

erigi  et  fabricari  precepit,^  &c.     This  Ross,  as  Fuller  observes^ 
was  an  Oxford  man,  and  therefore  we  cannot  suppose  him  pre- 
possessed to  partiality  for  Cambridge.    But,  after  all,  the  title  Fuller,  ibid. 
of  doctor  was  much  later  than  the  reign  of  this  king  Edward. 
Rhenanus  tells  us,  that  about  the  year  1140,  those  that  read 
puUicly  upon  Peter  Lombard'*s  Sentences  began  to  be  called 
doctors.     So  that  this  distinction  is  supposed  to  be  no  older  Pne&t.  in 
than  the  twelfth  century ;  and  according  to  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  spcimM, 
the  degree  of  doctor  was  not  much  known  in  England  till  the  y^^^J" 
reign  of  king  John.    And  even  in  Fuller^s  History  of  the  sister.  Fni- 
University  of  Cambridge,  Humphrey  Necton,  who  lived  in  the     '  ^'  ^' 
btter  end  of  the  reign  of  Heury  III.,  is  the  first  doctor  we 
meet  with.    However,  it  must  be  said,  that  Petnis  Blesensis, 
who  lived  in  Henry  II.'^s  reign,  reports,  that  England  was 
much  improved  by  the  University  of  Cambridge,  which  furnished  1 74. 
the  country  with  a  great  many  learned  men,  whom  he  mentions 
Qoder  the  distinction  of  masters  and  doctors ;  his  words  are,  Pet.  Bie- 
**  Videmus  nunc  Isetificatam  civitatem  Dei,  et  totam  Angliam  ITuat.  ad" ' 
fi^tam  ihigiferam  per  phurimos  magistros  et  doctores  de  Can-  ^,]*V 
tabrigia  exeuntes  ad  simiUtudinem  sancti  Paradisi.^    But,        p.  ii^- 

Thirdly,  the  fustian  in  the  phraseology  is  another  disadvan-* 
tAge  to  the  record.    The  sentence  of  ^*  vertigo  poli,^  &c.  does 
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MUND  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^  drawn  up  bjr  a  court  secretary.  For  notwith- 
Abp.Cuit.  standing  the  age  might  be  something  low  in  learning,  yet  we 
do  not  find  such  trifling  flights  as  this  in  any  of  the  royal 
charters  in  Ingulphus.  But  not  to  inmt  upon  all  the  dffi- 
culties,  I  am  afraid  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  get  over  Frithstan, 
and  the  titles  about  him.  To  take  him  as  he  stands  in  the 
charter,  ^'Yenerabili  fratri  Frithstano  dvitatis  scholarium 
Cantabrig.  cancellario,^  &c.  Here  Frithstan  is  called  '^  frater 
venerabilis'"  by  the  king.  What,  then,  was  he  the  Idng^s  bro- 
ther by  birth!  That  cannot  be  said.  Did  he  caU  him  so  then 
by  custom  and  condescension!  That  is  without  precedent. 
Frithstan  then,  to  make  sense  of  the  style,  must  be  a  friar. 
But  which  way  can  this  distinction  consist  with  his  office  I 
He  is  said  to  be  vice-chancellor :  for  that  is  the  meaning  of 
cancellarius  for  a  considerable  time  after  the  Norman  con- 
quest. But  if  Frithstan  was  a  monk,  how  could  he  disengage 
from  his  cloister,  perform  the  functions  of  his  new  station,  and 
govern  the  university!  But  I  shall  ask  no  more  of  these 
questions. 

Another  objection  may  be  raised  from  the  circumstance  of 
time.  The  charter  is  dated  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  915. 
Now  it  seems  not  improbable,  that  the  Danes  were  possessed 
of  Oambridge  at  this  time :  for  Cambridge,  it  is  weU  known, 
was  part  of  the  East  Angles.  This  division,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  granted  by  king  Alfred  to  Guthrum  the  Dane :  and  if 
Cambridge  was  under  the  Danish  jurisdiction,  what  authority 
had  king  Edward  to  grant  privileges  to  the  subjects  of  a 
foreign  dominion !  That  the  case  stood  thus,  appears  probable 
by  the  Saxon  Chronicle.  Here  we  are  told,  that  in  the  year 
921 ,  six  years  posterior  to  the  date  of  this  charter,  king  Edward 
marched  with  his  forces  to  Colchester,  and  repaired  the  fortifi- 
cations. That  then  a  great  many  of  the  East  Angles,  who 
were  under  the  government  of  the  Danes,  came  in  to  the  king, 
and  owned  him  for  their  sovereign ;  and  particularly,  that  the 
army  at  Oambridge  submitted  to  his  protection,  and  recdved 
him  upon  his  own  terms.  And  here,  by  the  army  at  Gam- 
bridge,  we  are  in  all  likelihood  to  understand  the  Danish 
army;  for  we  do  not  read  of  any  rebellion  of  the  English 
against  king  Edward  about  this  time.  And  if  the  matter  of 
fact  stood  tiius,  the  inferences  above  mentioned  seem  to  follow. 
However,  after  all,  notwithstanding  ihe  perplexiUes  in  this 
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charter,  and  in  the  table  of  Hyde  Abbey,  it  does  not  follow,      ^^ 
but   tliat  Cambridge  might  be  a  seminary  of  learning  in  the      k.  of  * 
reig;n   of  Edward  the  Elder :  for  the  unauthenticness  of  a  J^^^ 
record  di^«t>Yes  no  further  than  the  privileges  pretended  to  be 
grmnted  by  it.    Trutii  is  one  thing,  and  evidence  another; 
and   it  must  be  said,  that  Oambridge  lies  under  a  particular 
misfortune  in  this  point.     For  in  the  insurrection  headed  by 
Jack  Straw  and  Wat  Tyler,  in  the  reign  of  king  Richard  II., 
the  rebels  entered  the  town,  seized  the  university  records,  and 
burnt  them  in  the  market-place. 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord  923,  Plegmund,  archbishop  of  Oan-  a.  d.  923. 
terbory,  departed  this  life.    This  prelate  was  bom  in  Mercia,  ^!!m^^^ 
in   the  ninth  century.      He  was  a  person  of  extraordinary  ^l^^^'^'^ 
learning  for  Us  time.    At  first  he  lived  a  hermit  in  Gheshire,  Sozon.  ' 
the  phce  being  since  called  Plegmundsham.    He  was  after-  sSTr^^i^n. 
wards  made  preceptor  to  king  Alfined ;  and  upon  his  election  ^^i-»u^r- 
to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  went  to  Rome  for  his  consecration.  Raduiphuf 
Not  long  after,  this  prelate,  with  the  rest  of  the  bishops  and  de  Arehi^' 
religious,  made  a  great  collection  of  moneys  which  by  king  t^^;^^' 
AUred^s  order  was  remitted  to  Rome,  and  some  part  of  it  to  Angi  Sacr. 
Jerusalem.     As  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  it  has  been  given  ^r.^'e 
already.      He  was  buried  in  Ghrist^s  Church,   Canterbury.  ^J^^^^J^ 
Athelmus,  first  abbet  of  Glassenbury,  thence  promoted  to  the  Antiquit 
see  of  Wells,  succeeded  Plegmund.  "    '^'    ' 

The  next  year  king  Edward  had  an  acknowledgment  of  a.  d.  924. 
sovereignty  paid  him  by  the  king  and  kingdom  of  Scotknd.  J^,  ^ 
The   petty   princes   of  Northumberland,  both  Danish   ^nd^^^g^ 
Saxons,  submitted  to  him.    The  king  likewise  of  Streecled- tMi6rifmt, 
wales  and  his  subjects  received  him  for  their  sovereign.     These  seou,  and 
Strseded  Webh  were  a  clan  of  Britons,  which  were  seated  in  eh^'oioe 
Ghdioway  in  Scotland.    And  here  Buchanan  confesses,  that  Sazon. 
the  English  army,  though  far  inferior  to  the  Danes,  who  had  Hiftwyof 
the  Scots  for  their  auxiliaries,  gained  a  great  victory,  and  took  ?°^^* 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  from  the  Scots :  but  then  he  Buchuun, 
will  by  no  means  acknowledge  the  submission  of  Scotland.  ^\^  ^f' 
And  now  king  Edward  having  outed  the  Danes,  reduced  the 
petty  princes  of  Northumberland,  and  gained  considerably 
upon  the  Welsh  and  Scots,  departed  this  life,  leaving  behind  Chronoiog. 
him  the  character  of  a  great  and  successful  prince.    He  was  a.  d!'925. 
buried  with  his  iather  king  Alfred,  in  the  abbey  of  Win- 
chester. 
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'^Mus^       After  the  death  of  king  Edward,  hb  eldest  son  Athdstan 
Abp.  Cant,  was  crowned  at  Kingston-upon-Thames,  by  Athelmus,  arch- 
Maimesb.  do  bishop  of  Canterbury.     This  ceremony  of  crowning  and  anoint- 
^m^Angt    ^°S  ^^^  English  kings  by  some  prelate  was,  as  far  as  I  can 
R  db"  ^*      discover,  first  used  in  the  reign  of  king  Alfred.   The  beginning 
Hist.  Major,  of  this  prince''8  reign  was  disturbed  by  one  EUfred,  a  nobleman, 
AngiSacr.  ^^^  formed  a  conspiracy  against  him,  pretending  a  blemish 
^207         ^pon  his  birth,  and  that  his  mother  was  never  married  to  king 
1 75.  Edward.     This  Elfred  being  apprehended,  was  sent  to  Rome 
to  purge  himself  before  pope  John.     He  made  no  scrapie  of 
standing  this  test,  but  swore  his  innocence  at  St.  Peter''8  altar. 
And  here  Malmesbury  relates,  from  king  Athelstan^s  charter, 
that  Elfred  fell  down  at  the  altar  immediately  afler  he  had 
taken  the  oath,  and  being  carried  by  his  servants  to  the  ^dog- 
hf^^     lish  school,  survived  his  perjury  but  three  days. 
Aihehitanan     Athelstau,  soou  after  his  coronation,  began  to  enter  upon 
^Jl^'7*'"*^  action,  and  gave  great  expectations  of  his  government.     The 
ftdprwoe,    terror  of  his  name  kept  his  enemies  quiet,  and  none  but  the 
Northumbrians  disputed  his  authority.     Sihtricus,  a  Dani^ 
prince  related  to  Guthrum,  was  possessed  of  this  country,  and 
stood  as  it  were  at  some  defiance  against  the  late  kings  of  Eng- 
land.    But  the  reputation  of  Athelstan'^s  arms  made  him  court 
his  friendship,  address  him  with  presents,  and  desire  an  alliance. 
Athelstan  gave  him  his  sister  in  marriage :  but  Sihtricus  Uvii^ 

Maimesb  ^"^  ^  V^^  ^^^  ^^  treaty,  Athelstan  seized  the  kingdom  of 
de  Gestii  Northumberland,  as  parcel  of  the  crown  of  England,  and  sup- 
r?foi."i6.  pressed  an  insurrection  raised  by  one  Aldulphus.  Athelstan 
pushed  on  the  advantages  of  this  b^rinning,  carried  his  con- 
quests beyond  the  English  limits,  and  forced  Ludwal  king  of 
Wales,  and  Constantine  of  Scotland,  to  resign  their  kingdoms. 
However,  being  a  prince  of  great  generomty  and  good  nature, 
it  was  not  long  before  he  returned  them  their  dominions,  upon 
the  terms  of  homage.  As  for  Constantine,  he  neither  proved 
grateful  for  the  obligation,  nor  just  to  the  treaty ;  but  entered 
into  a  confederacy  with  Analavus,  Sihtricus^s  son,  and  assisted 
him  in  his  attempt  upon  Northumberland.  Athelstan  drew 
down  his  forces  against  them,  and  coming  to  a  battle,  gave 
them  an  entire  defeat ;  where  Constantine,  king  of  the  Scots, 
five  other  petty  princes,  twelve  earls,  and  a  vast  number  of 
common  soldiers,  were  cut  otF.  As  for  the  Welsh,  they  paid 
him  yearly  twenty  pound  weight  in  gold,  three  hundred  in 
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sQver,  and  five  thousand  beeves,  by  way  of  tribute.    The  Cor-  -^^^F'- 
nish    Britons  likewise  were  reduced  by  him,  forced  to  quit      k.  of* 
Cxeter,  and  keep  within  the  bounds  of  the  river  Tamar,  as ,  England.^ 
Wye  was  the  frontier  of  the  other  clans  of  the  Welsh.  de^Ge^i' 

The  only  blemish  upon  Athel8tan''s  reign  was  the  rigour  R^.  An^ 
^th  which  he  treated  his  brother  Edwin.     This  young  prince 
was  charged  with  a  plot  against  the  king^s  life.     It  is  thought 
he  was  wronged  by  the  informers :  however,  the  king  gave 
credit  to  these  depositions,  and  had  him  banished.     And  here 
the  circumstances  of  sending  him  off  were  extremely  cruel. 
He  was  put  on  board  only  with  one  servant,  without  either 
riggmg  or  crew  to  sail  the  vessel ;  and  being  overtaken  with  a 
Btonn  in  the  midst  of  his  passage,  and  not  having  patience  to 
fro  through  with  the  fatigue,  or,  it  may  be,  despairing  of  getting 
to  land,  he  jumped  into  the  sea,  and  was  lost.     Athelstan,  m.^ 
upon  the  hearing  this  misfortune,  and  inquiring  further  into 
the  matter,  perceived  he  had  been  too  precipitate  in  his  revenge ; 
and  having  great  remorse  of  conscience  for  the  rigour,  he  sub^ 
mitted  to  seven  years^  penance,  and  executed  the  informer  Maimcsb. 
against  his  brother.  '^^^' 

There  were  several  synods,  or  rather  mixed  conventions  of 
Ghoreh  and  State,  held  in  this  prince'^s  reign.     Sir  Henry 
Spelman  mentions  four,  convened  at  Exeter,  Feversham,  Thun- 
derfield,  and  London :  to  these  we  must  add  that  at  Oraetley,  Tke  tynodo/ 
which  was  the  most  considerable.     These  synods  were  all  held  ^^^^''''^' 
within  the  compass  of  sixteen  years,  for  Athelstan^s  reign 
reached  no  further.    The  synod  at  Graetley,  Sir  Henry  Spel-  ^  „  928. 
man  fixes  to  the  year  928,  and  the  rest  to  the  ten  years  fol-  Soeim.  Con- 

•       .  cil.  Tol.  1. 

lowmg.  p.  407. 

The  constitutions  of  the  council  of  Oraetley  are  these. 

The  first  enjoins  the  payment  of  tithes,  both  personal  and 
predial.  The  bishops,  governors  of  the  county,  and  the  king^s 
officers,  are  particularly  charged  to  give  a  good  example  in 
this  point,  and  take  care  this  order  be  punctually  observed. 

Farther,  the  king  commands  aU  his  officers  or  governors  of 
the  towns  belonging  to  the  crown,  to  maintain  a  poor  man  in 
diet,  and  furnish  him  with  a  suit  of  clothes  every  year.  This 
charity  seems  to  be  at  the  king^s  charge.  Each  of  these  officers 
are  likewise  obliged  to  manumise  a  skve.  And  if  they  hap- 
pened to  fiul  in  the  performance  of  the  premises,  they  were  to 
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WULP-   forfeit  thirty  shillings,  to  be  distributed  by  the  bishop  amoo{^ 

HELM,      ii 

Abp.Cant.  the  poor. 

*  '' — '  Secondly,  He  that  is  convicted  by  all  the  circumstances  of 
an  ordeal  trial,  to  have  broken  into  a  church,  is  left  to  the 
penalty  of  the  law. 

The  third  is  against  witchcraft  and  idolatrous  sacrifices,  and 
agiunst  those  that  countenance  robbers :  particularly,  if  any 
persons  endeavour  to  free  a  thief  or  highwayman,  he  is  to  for- 
feit  a  hundred  and  twenty  shillings  to  the  king. 

Fourthly,  The  king  ordains,  that  there  should  be  none  bat 
one  sort  of  money  current  through  the  kingdom  ;  and  that  it 
should  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  to  coin  money,  excepting 
in  a  town  licensed  for  that  purpose.  And  if  any  person  be- 
longing to  the  mint  shall  be  convicted  of  debasing  the  coin 
below  the  standard,  his  right  hand  was  to  be  cut  off,  and  nailed 
upon  the  outside  of  the  mint.  If  any  person,  prosecuted  upon 
suspicion  for  adulterating  the  coin,  is  willing  to  pui^  himself 
by  ordeal,  let  him  be  tried  by  clapping  a  hot  iron  upon  his 
hand ;  if  the  experiment  makes  a  guilty  impression,  and  he 
appears  cast  by  this  test,  let  the  Uw  pass  upon  him,  as  in  the 
case  above  mentioned. 

At  the  end  of  this  head,  the  places  for  coining  money  are 
mentioned.  Canterbury  was  to  have  seven  minters  or  mints; 
176.  four  for  the  king,  two  for  the  archbishop,  and  one  for  the  abbot 
of  St.  Augustine^s.  Rochester  was  to  have  three ;  two  for  the 
king,  and  one  for  the  bishop.  London  was  to  have  eight ; 
Winchester,  six;  Lewes,  two;  Hastings,  one;  Chichester, 
one ;  Southampton,  two ;  Exeter,  two ;  Shaftesbury,  two ; 
War^ham,  two :  and  every  other  great  town  was  to  have  one. 

The  fifth  regulates  the  circumstances  and  solemnity  of  the 
trial  ordeal.  Any  suspected  person  that  offered  to  purge  him- 
self this  way,  was  obliged  to  these  preliminaries.  He  was  to  go 
to  the  parish  priest  three  days  beforehand,  and  eat  nothing  but 
bread,  salt,  water,  and  salad,  during  this  time :  he  was  likewise 
obliged  to  be  at  mass,  and  offer  according  to  custom :  when 
the  day  of  the  trial  came,  he  was  to  receive  the  consecrated 
bread,  and  swear  himself  innocent  of  the  crime  laid  to  his 
charge.  Then,  if  cold  water  was  to  be  the  ordeal  test,  let  him 
be  plunged,  says  the  law,  under  water  to  the  depth  of  an  eD 
and  a  half.    But  if  the  trial  is  to  be  made  by  a  hot  iron,  ki 
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^i3  Ii&nd  be  bound  up  and  sealed,  and  not  to  be  opened  till  three  athel- 
l^tya  after  he  has  undergone  the  test.     As  for  the  prosecutor,      k.  of* 
be  vwwuB  to  take  an  oath  that  he  did  not  prosecute  out  of  interest ,  ^^^^'  ^ 
01*  ill  will.     He  was  likewise  obliged  to  the  same  abstinence  of 
diet;  ^th  the  other,  and  neither  of  them  were  to  appear  with 
akl>ove  twelve  in  their  company.     If  the  person  accused  came  to 
Vii3  t^Tial  with  a  greater  number,  and  refused  to  dismiss  them, 
it;  itmounted  to  a  conyiction  in  law. 

Sixthly,  If  any  man  bought  a  commodity  before  witness,  and 

it  happened  to  be  challenged  by  a  third  person,  the  seller  was 

to  ^vvarrant  the  bargain,  and  make  the  sale  good.    By  this  ]b,w, 

buying  and  selling  upon  the  Sunday  was  forbidden,  under  the 

penalty  of  forfeiting  the  thing  sold,  and  fining  thirty  shillings 

to  the  king. 

SeTcnthly^  If  any  person  is  convicted  of  perjury,  his  testimony 
sliaD  signify  nothing  for  the  future ;  neither  shall  he  be  buried 
in  consecrated  ground,  unless  there  is  a  certificate  from  the 
bishop  produced,  of  his  compliance  with  his  penance*  And 
bere  the  parish  priest  is  to  certify  the  bishop  of  the  person^'s 
behaviour  within  thirty  days  after  the  penance  enjoined.  And 
in  case  the  priest  fails  in  giving  this  information,  he  is  to  be 
punished  at  the  diocesan^  discretion. 

Eighthly,  The  bishops  are  put  in  mind  to  promote  justice, 
both  with  respect  to  ecclesiastical  and  civil  causes.     They  are 
to  take  care  of  the  king^s  peace,  and  assist  the  secular  judges 
in  their  respective  courts.     They  are  not  to  suiTer  any  circum* 
vention  in  weights  or  measures ;  but  to  inspect  the  manage- 
ment of  commerce,  and  prevent  the  practices  of  fraud  and  in- 
justice.    For  this  reason,  the  bishops  should  not  fail  to  appear 
upon  the  bench  with  the  secular  magistracy,  that  the  solemnity 
of  their  character  may  have  an  influence  upon  the  court,  and 
give  conscience  a  greater  force  in  the  proceedings.    By  the 
way,  all  weights  and  measures  are  to  be  regulated  by  the 
bishop^s  standard.     It  is  likewise  part  of  the  bishop'*s  office  to 
do  his  utmost,  that  the  poor  may  not  be  oppressed  by  the  rich, 
nor  slaves  used  with  unreasonable  rigour  by  their  masters. 
And  here,  all  those  that  keep  slaves  and  servants,  are  admo- 
nished to  treat  them  with  lenity  and  condescension.     For,  as 
the  law  goes  on,  all  conditions  are  equally  redeemed  by  our 
Saviour ;  he  paid  the  same  price,  and  has  the  same  regard  for 
one  as  for  another.    Besides,  we  are  all  servants,  with  respect 
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WULF-  to  Ood  Almighty,  who  will  judge  us  at  the  last  day  by  the 
Abp.  Cant,  measures  of  our  practice  to  those  under  our  jurisdiction,  and 
'      ^^      '  return  our  own  usage  upon  us. 

Ninthly,  If  any  of  the  magistracy,  who  are  entrusted  with 
the  execution  of  these  laws,  proved  remiss  or  n^ligent  in  his 
duty,  he  was  liable  to  fine,  and  lose  his  office ;  and  the  bishop 
was  to  receive  the  forfeiture :  the  penalty  of  the  first  ofibice 
was  five  pounds ;  for  the  second,  the  forfeiture  was  much  deeper, 
and  came  up  to  the  weregild.  And  if  the  ofience  was  repeated 
the  third  time,  the  ofiender  was  to  lose  all  lus  estate. 

Archbishop  Wulfhelm  is  said  to  be  present  at  this  synod  of 
dl  vol  1.  Graetley,  together  with  many  others  of  the  nobility,  and  men 
^Jac,'  **     of  learning,  summoned  thither  by  king  Athelstan. 

By  the  preamble  of  these  constitutions  it  appears,  that  the 
legidature  in  civil  matters  lay  wholly  in  the  king ;  and  that  the 
bishops  and  other  great  men  were  convened  only  for  their 
Speiman,     advicc,  and  not  to  give  any  force  or  authority  to  the  law. 

The  fifth  article,  for  the  regulation  of  the  ordeal,  mentions 
the  panis  eucharisticus,  or  the  consecrated  bread«  This  ex- 
pression looks  as  if  the  Church  of  England  was  not  yet  come 
up  to  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation. 

By  the  seventh,  sacerdos  loci  illius,  or  the  priest  of  the  place, 

was  to  inform  the  bishop  of  the  penitent^s  behaviour.     From 

hetice  we  may  conclude,  that  the  administrations  of  the  priests 

were  not  ambulatory ;  that  they  did  not  reside  with  their  bishop 

at  their  mother-church,  as  at  the  first  planting  of  Christianity ; 

but  that  now  their  respective  cures  were  considerably  settied, 

and  the  distinction  of  parishes  sufficiently  known. 

Wereyiid^         And  haviug  lately  mentioned  the  weregild,  it  will   not  be 

what.         improper  to  give  some  account  of  it.     We  are  to  take  notice, 

then,  that  the  fine  which  was  to  be  pud  for  the  killing  of  a 

man  was  called  the  weregild  in  the  Saxon  laws.     This  wergild 

was  rated  in  proportion  to  the  quality  and  condition  of  the 

person  killed.     For  instance,  the  weregild  for  killing  the  king 

was  thirty  thousand  thrimsas ;  half  of  this  sum  was  to  be  paid  to 

the  king'^s  relations,  and  the  other  fifteen  thousand  to  the  nation. 

The  life  of  an  archbishop  or  duke  was  valued  at  fifteen 

1 77.  thousand  thrimsas :  half  of  which  was  to  be  divided  as  the 

former ;  only  the  last  moiety,  I  suppose,  was  toreach  no  further 

than  the  province ;  for  so  far  an  archbishop'^s  spiritual,  and 

a  duke'^s  temporal  jurisdiction  extended. 
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The  life  of  a  bishop,  of  an  alderman,  or  earl,  was  valued  at  athrl. 
eight  thousand  thrimsas.  k.  of* 

A  masthane,  or  priest,  and  a  secular,  or  lay  thane,  at  two  ,  Eng|»nd. 
thousand  thrimsas. 

The  life  of  a  peasant  was  valued  at  two  hundred  shillings  by 
the  Mercian  law ;  but  if  he  grew  rich,  and  purchased  five  hides 
of  land,  he  vras  raised  to  the  quality  of  a  thane. 

As  to  the  value  of  the  thrimsa.  Sir  Henry  Spelman  makes  it  1^^°*^'. 
throe  shillings.     Soraner  is  at  a  loss  about  it ;  and  Selden  ThnnnMu 
sinks  it  to  the  third  part  of  a  shilling.     However,  take  it  at  Tit.  lion, 
the  highest,  it  seems  to  be  a  slender  satisfaction  for  blood ;  ^^^  ^^' 
2nd  therefore  the  learned  author  of  the  notes  upon  king  Alfred''s 
life  is  of  opinion  that  wilful  murder,  committed  out  of  malice 
prepense,  was  not  to  be  bought  off  by  fine,  nor  comprehended 
within  this  law ;  and  that  this  weregild  was  only  to  be  taken 
in  case  of  manslaughter.  i^iT^'ct!'' 

Indeed,  the  Saxon  kings,  particularly  king  Alfred,  had  a 
great  regard  for  the  judicial  law  of  Moses.  They  preface  their 
own  constitutions  with  almost  whole  chapters  out  of  Exodus ; 
they  govern  themselves  in  a  great  measure  by  these  directions, 
and  superstruct  upon  this  foundation.  These  things  considered, 
it  is  veiy  unlikely  they  should  punish  murder  under  the  worst 
circumstances  so  very  gently,  and  fall  so  much  short  of  the 
precedent  of  the  Mosaic  law. 

Amongst  these  laws  we  may  observe,  that  the  force  of  an 
oath,  in  a  court  of  judicature,  depended  on  the  condition  of  the 
person  that  took  it.     For  the  purpose :  A  churi,  or  husband* 
man^s  weregild,  was  two  hundred  shillings ;  that  of  a  thane, 
twelve  hundred,  or  six  times  as  much.     For  this  reason,  the 
oath  of  a  thane,  or  twelve  hindesman,  was  equivalent  to  that 
of  six  churles,  or  husbandmen.     And  the  oath  of  a  priest  was 
ci\ual  to  that  of  a  secular  thane.    And  here,  likewise,  we  may  Tke  qnaiiiy 
observe,  what  proportion  the  condition  of  the  clergy  and  laity  indlai/i^ 
bore,  with  respect  to  each  other.     For  instance  :  by  the  Saxon  ^^  ^^ 
constitution,  we  see  a  parish  priest  was  set  in  the  same  scale 
of  quality  with  the  thane,  or  lord  of  the  nuinor,  rated  equally 
with  him  in  the  weregild,  and  valuation,  and  had  the  same  con- 
^deration  in  other  circumstances  of  respect ;  because,  as  the  speimM, 
^^  speaks, "  thani  rectitudine  dignus  est.""    A  bishop^'s  quality  f  T^Jfoc''''' 
^^  the  same  with  that  of  an  earl,  who,  at  that  time  of  day, 
had  the  jurisdiction  of  a  whole  county.     An  archbishop  stood 
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HELM     ^T^^  ^^  ®*""®  ^^*  ^^^  *  duke,  who  governed  a  province 

Abp.Cant.  Or  sevenJ  counties.     And  thus,  in  other  cases,  ecclesiasdcal 

s^i^^[ji^  dignity  held  up  with  the  secular,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 

l>?dicau\d  *^®"'  respective  jurisdictions. 

Regem.  Amongst  the  laws  above  mentioned,  there  is  one  made  in 

favour  of  foreign  trade  and  merchandizing.     It  runs  thus: 

^^  Si  massere  ascenderet  ut  ter  magnum  mare  transfretaret,^ 

&c. ;  that  is,  if  a  merchant  makes  three  voyages  into  the 

Straits,  and  deals  for  himself,  and  not  under  the  disadvantage 

g  .  of  a  factor ;  "  thani  dignus  rectitudine,^  that  is,  he  diall  be 

p.  406.  '     raised  in  his  condition,  and  enjoy  the  privilege  of  a  gentleman. 

The  councils,  as  they  are  called,  of  Thunderfidd,  Feversham, 

Brompton,    Exetcr,  and  London,  are  mostly  spent  in  civil  affiiirs,  and  have 

^*848'*'t     ^^^'®  ^  them  excepting  provisions  for  the  State ;  however,  the 

Seine         constitutions  of  Graetly  are  confirmed  in  most  of  them. 

KinaAihei-      In  the  year  940,  king  Athelstan  departed  this  life  at  Glouces- 

ttans  death,  ^^^  j^j  ^j,^^  buricd  at  Malmcsbury.     Besides  what  has  be«i 

said  already,  historians  report  him  a  prince  of  great  condescen- 
sion and  affiibility ;  that  he  did  not  unnecessarily  tie  himself  up 
to  the  grandeur  of  his  station,  but  knew  how  to  stoop  hk 
quality,  and  make  himself  agreeable  to  his  subjects.     He  was 
far  from  an  avaricious  temper,  and  spent  a  great  part  of  his 
revenue  upon  pious  and  charitable  uses.     He  was  a  graceful 
person,  and  very  promising  from  his  infancy,  insomudi  that 
his  grandfather,  king  Alfred,  gave  him  an  unusual  mark  of  his 
affection.     This  prince  knighted  young  Athelstan,  and  gave 
him  a  scarlet  cloak,  a  belt  powdered  wilii  jewels,  and  a  golden 
^"owtu     scabbard,  at  the  ceremony.     This,  as  far  as  I  can  discover,  is 
P?'n"§7   ^^^  ^^^  solemnity  we  meet  with  of  this  kind  in  the  Saxon 
28.'     '    '  reigns.      Malmesbury  concludes  king  Athelstan'*s  charact^ 
with  tliis  sentence, "  Vir  qui  parum  setatis  vixit,  multum  glorise.^ 
His  life  was  little  in  time,  but  great  in  action. 
Canoniciit        About  this  time,  archbishop  Wulfhelm  died,  though  others 
en^^AngL  ™^®  ^^  ^^^  shortcr  by  some  years.     He  was  succeeded  by 

S«r- p.  1.      Odo. 

ddo's  'ex-  This  prelate  was  bom  in  the  East  Angeles,  of  Danidi  extrae* 
education,  ^^^^'  ^'^  parents  were  persons  of  quality  and  fortune ;  but 
had  a  strong  aversion  to  the  Christian  religion,  insomuch  that 
Osbern.  de  Odo  was  at  last  disinherited  for  frequenting  the  churches,  and 
p/78.  ^"'  discovering  an  inclination  to  turn  Christian.  Being  thus 
tmi  ^8  discarded,  he  left  his  family  in  a  very  unfurnished  condition, 
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and  pnt  himself  into  the  service  of  one  Athelmus,  a  nobleman  Edmund, 

IT    ftf 

of  figure  in  king  AUred^s  reign.    Athelmus  being  a  Christian,    sogiond. 
and  understanding  the  reason  of  Odo^s  application,  took  him  ' — '^ — ' 
into  his  protection ;  and  perceiving  he  had  a  genius  for  learn* 
ingy  put  him  to  school,  where  he  continued  till  he  had  made  a 
considerable  progress  in  Greek  and  Latin.    He  was  afterwards 
baptized,  and  went  into  orders  at  the  instance  of  Athelmus* 
Osbem  relates,  that  his  patron  falling  sick  in  his  journey  to 
Rome,  Odo,  who  kept  him  company,  cured  him  by  a  miracle* 
In  the  reign  of  king  Edward  the  Elder,  Odo  was  in  priest^s 
orders,  and  had  a  great  character  for  the  discharge  of  his  func-  1 78. 
tion.     He  was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Sherbum  by  king 
Athelstan,  who  had  received  great  service  from  him  at  the  Oibern.ibid. 
battle  of  Brunanburg.    Several  historians  ascribe  the  victory  ^^^metb. 
to  the  efficacy  of  his  prayers,  and  relate  a  miracle  upon  the  ^^^"i 
occasion.  L2.'foi.l7* 

Odo  had  no  less  interest  at  king  Edmunds's  court  than  for- 
merly, and  therefore,  upon  the  death  of  archbishop  Wulf  helm, 
the  king  importuned  him  to  accept  of  that  see.  Odo  excused  Cfdo't  exeep- 
himself  modestly,  told  the  king  his  abilities  were  too  slender  ^Mtp^^ 
for  so  great  a  post ;  and,  besides,  he  conceived  transktions  were  q^^^ 
by  no  means  warrantable  by  the  canons.  The  king  gave  him 
several  precedents  to  get  rid  of  this  scruple.  He  told  him  St. 
Peter  quitted  his  see  at  Antioch,  and  removed  to  Rome ;  and 
that  several  other  instances  might  be  brought  from  antiquity. 
^*  And  to  prove  this  point,  we  have,""  says  he,  ^^  sufficient  autho* 
rity  from  the  practice  of  our  own  country ;  for  were  not  Mel- 
litus,  bishop  of  London,  and  Justus  of  Rochester,  both  of  them 
translated  to  the  see  of  Canterbury  T  Odo  being  forced  to 
yield  this  argument,  started  another  objection.  He  alleged, 
that  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  had  been  all  monks  from 
St.  Augustine  downwards ;  and  that  since  he  had  not  been 
educated  under  any  religious  rule,  he  looked  upon  himself 
unqualified  for  that  station.  By  the  way,  Odo  was  bishop  of 
Sherbum  when  this  scruple  troubled  him.  Now,  if  he  was 
qualified  to  be  a  bishop,  without  passing  through  the  moi^tio 
life,  what  should  hinder  him  from  being  an  archbishop !  The 
functions  of  a  bishop  and  an  archbishop  are  much  the  same, 
abating  the  extent  of  jurisdiction;  why  therefore  must  a 
monastic  character  be  more  necessary  in  one  case  than  in  the 
other !     With  submission,  I  think  Odo  might  almost  as  well 
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CDC,     have  alleged  that  his  stature  or  complexion  was  somewhat  dif- 
Abp.Cant  f^^j^^  fj^^^  ^  ^jjg  metropolitans  of  Canterbury,  and  therefore 

he  was  unqualified  to  succeed  them.     But  was  there  then  anj 
papal  decree,  any  synodical  provision  witfiin  the  province,  which 
obliged  to  the  choice  of  a  religious !    Nothing  of  this  is  pre- 
tended.   Besides,  he  was  mistaken  in  his  supposition;  for  there 
had  been  several  secular  priests,  as  they  call  them,  preferred 
to  the  see  of  Canterbury.     I  shall  mention  one  or  two.     Bede 
relates,  that  Wighard,  a  priest,  was  sent  to  Rome  to  be  conse- 
crated archbishop  of  Canterbury,  but  died  there  before  he 
Bede,  Hist  could  rcccive  his  character ;  however,  there  is  no  exceptioo 
f  ^~-  ^'  3-  made  against  him  upon  the  score  of  his  not  being  a  monk.    If 
Bede,  1. 4.    it  is  inquired,  how  does  it  appear  he  was  no  monk ;  I  answer, 
Bede^^p^'  ^^^^^^  Calling  him  a  priest  is  a  plain  decision  of  the  case,  and 
fkt.  in  Hist,  excludcs  the  monastic  character.     Nothelm,  who   succeeded 
AnUqiiit.     Tatwine,  is  another  instance ;  and  the  author  of  the  Antiqni- 
NouJdm?     ^^  Britannicae  mentions  two  others,  of  which  Laurentius, 
M9.  Augustine'^s  successor,  I  suppose,  was  one.     However,  Odo 

Ecciet.  l!'i*.  could  not  get  over  this  difficulty ;  and  therefore,  to  satisfy  the 
*•  ^'  king^s  request,  commissioners  were  sent  over  to  the  abbot  of 
Fleury,  in  France,  to  admit  him  into  that  society.  This 
motion  being  complied  with,  and  the  monastic  habit  s^it  over, 
Odo,  though  with  some  reluctance,  accepted  the  see  of  Canter- 
bury. And  having  brought  him  to  this  station,  I  shall  leave 
him  here  for  some  time,  and  take  the  rest  of  his  histoiy  as  it 
08bcni.ibid.  comes  in  course. 

A.  D.  940.  About  this  time  there  was  a  synod,  or  convention,  held  under 
Hoeldha,  king  of  Wales.  It  consisted  of  several  bishops,  with 
their  metropolitan  of  St.  DavidX  together  with  the  principal 
Speim.  Con-  laity,  six  of  which  were  summoned  out  of  every  kemut,  or  hun- 
f!m]'  ^'  ^^-  The  preamble  to  the  constitutions  sets  forth,  that  the 
king  and  the  rest  of  the  convention  met  in  Lent,  and  kept  a 
strict  fast  through  the  whole  solemnity,  to  qualify  themselves 
for  God^s  direction.     Some  of  the  constitutions  are  as  follow : 

1.  He  that  injured  or  killed  a  priest  was  to  undergo  the 
censure  of  the  synod,  beside  the  punishment  of  the  courts  of 
justice. 

2.  Those  priests  or  clergy  that  travelled  were  to  be  entei^ 
tained  at  the  parsonage-house.  The  constitution  caUs  it 
domus  capellani  vilke,  the  house  of  the  chaplain,  or  parson  of 
the  parish.     From  hence  we  may  infer,  that  the  cures  were 
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aettled  and  the  parishes  divided  in  Wales,  at  the  meeting  of  edmund, 

K.  of 
England. 


synod.  ^'  ^^ 


Sy  the  seventh,  at  the  assizes,  or  solemn  trial  of  causes,  the 
cHmplain  or  parish  priest  was  to  go  to  church  with  twelve  of  the 
prii^pal  persons  belonging  to  the  court,  and  after  Divine  ser- 
vice he  vras  to  give  the  judge  an  oath,  that  he  would  manage 
bis  commission  with  integrity,  and  never  be  swayed  either  by 
Ikvonr,  interest,  or  disaffection.  When  the  judge  had  taken 
this  oath,  he  was  to  return  back  to  the  king,  and  receive  his 
autiiority  for  the  bench. 

Ninthly,  If  a  thief  had  discovered  his  associates  to  a  priest, 
&n<l  sworn  the  truth  of  the  information  in  the  church-porch,  or 
att  the  entrance  of  the  choir ;  in  case  the  thief  cannot  be  pro- 
duced afterwards  in  a  court  of  justice,  the  priest^s  testimony 
shall  stand  for  evidence,  and  decide  the  cause  without  any  fur- 
ther dispute. 

The  tenth  punishes  quarrelling  in  a  church  or  church-yard, 
a  fine  of  fourteen  pounds ;  the  moiety  of  which  forfeiture 
to  be  paid  to  the  priest  and  clergy  of  the  place. 
The  thuty-second  declares,  that  the  clergy  are  only  to  be 
judged  in  a  synod,  and  that  no  ecclesiastic  is  obliged  to  answer 
for  his  misbehaviour  elsewhere.     This  privilege  is  limited  in 
the  next  article  with  the  following  proviso. 

That,  in  case  a  clergyman  holds  any  land  of  the  king  with 
service  reserved,  he  is  obliged  to  plead  for  the  premises  in  the 
king^s  court  when  summoned  thither;  and  unless  he  makes  179. 
his  appearance,  the  land  is  forfeited  to  the  crown. 

The  thirty-ninth  article  mentions  seven  episcopal  sees  in  Spci.Concii. 
Wales,  of  which  St.  David^s  was  the  principal,  and  had  metro-  p^^qq]  ^^ 
political  jurisdiction.  <^<^^n<^- 

King  Athelstan  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Edmund,  who  KingEd- 
caroe  to  the  crown  at  eighteen  years  of  age.     The  Northum-  ^'«i^^ 
brians,  it  may  be,  despising  this  prince'^s  youth,  broke  their  ^''''^* 
articles  made  with  Athelstan,  sent  for  Analafus  out  of  Ire- 
land, and  elected  him  king.     Analaf,  being  upon  this  ground 
of  advantage,  levied  an  army,  and  harassed  the  country  as  far  Maimesb.  do 
as  Northampton.     King  Edmund  drew  down  his  forces,  and  ^^^|'*f^|''^ 
came  up  with  the  enemy  about  Leicester :  but  here  there  was  Hoveden, 
not  much  fighting :  the  quarrel  was  taken  up  by  the  mediation  for242. 
of  the  two  archbishops  Odo  and  Wubtan :  and  Watling-street  a.  d.  94I. 

xe2 
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ODO,     made  the  barrier  of  each  prince'^s  dominions.     Analaf,  aft 
Abp.  c»nu  QQjj^Q  further  ravages  of  the  country,  died  this  year,  as  Hoveden 
will  have  it,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Sitricus.     The  Sax<»i 
Chronicle  relates  the  matter  somewhat  differently  with  respect 
to  time.     This  author  reports,  that  in  the  year  942,  king  Ed- 
mund marched  his  forces  into  Mercia,  and  recovered  Linccdn, 
Leicester,  Nottingham,  Stamford,  and  Derby,  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  Danes:  that  upon  this  advantage,  Analaf  and  Regi- 
nald, Ourmund'^s  sons,  submitted,  and  were  baptized,  and  had 
A.D.  942.     king  Edmund  for  their  godfather.     But  this  treaty  bdng- 
quickly  broken  by  these  Danes,  king  Edmund  was  not  long 
Chronoi      without  his  revenge :  for,  in  the  year  944,  he  conquered  the 
SjUEon.  mnd   eoufttry  of  the  Northumbrians,  re-annexed  it  to  his  crown,  and 
Gest.  Reg.    banished  the  two  princes  above  mentioned.    And  the  next 
year  he  gave  Cumberland  to  Malcolm,  king  of  the  Scots,  upon 
the  terms  of  homage,  and  that  he  should  be  obliged  to  asdst 
him  in  the  field  upon  all  occasions. 
A.  D.  943.         In  the  year  of  our  Lord  943,  St.  Dunstan,  who  will  make  a 
Annd*^     great  figure  by-and-by,  was  preferred  to  the  abbey  of  Glassen- 
foi.242.       bury.     This  year,  Odo,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  published 
c^ndi^'oL  his  constitutions.     They  are  divided  into  ten  chapters. 

1.  p.  416. 

OdoUeomU-     The  first  threatens  all  those  that  injure  the  Church  in  her 

iutifnu,       property,  with  excommunication. 

The  second  puts  princes  in  mind  of  thehr  office  and  conduct 
towards  the  bishops,  and  is  couched  in  a  style  of  great  plainness 
and  authority.  It  sets  forth,  that  kings  and  princes,  and  all 
secular  great  men,  ought  to  treat  their  bishops  with  r^ard, 
and  be  governed  by  their  directions ;  because  the  keys  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  and  the  power  of  binding  and  loosing,  are 
delivered  to  them.  That  they  ought  not  to  overrate  them- 
selves upon  the  score  of  their  secular  dignity  and  jurisdiction : 
for  '^  Ood  resists  the  proud,  and  ^ves  grace  to  the  humble.^ 
That  the  king  is  obliged  to  make  use  of  men  of  capacity  and 
conscience,  to  represent  him  in  the  administration.  That  the 
common  people  may  be  the  more  effectually  brought  to  the 
practice  of  virtue  and  religion,  by  the  good  examples  of  the 
magistracy :  that  the  prince  is  to  be  particularly  careful,  not 
to  oppress  any  person  by  the  strength  of  his  prerogative.  That 
he  is  to  judge  between  man  and  man  without  partiality  or  pre- 
judice ;  to  protect  the  stranger,  the  fatherless,  and  the  widow : 
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fto  soppresB  theft  and  iDJustice,  to  punish  adultery,  keep  knaves  edmund, 
And  libertines  out  of  posts  of  honour  and  advantage,  and  be    EigUnd. 
charitable  to  the  poor.     For  though  all  persons  are  bound  to 
^he    precepts  of  Christianity,  yet  kings,  and  those  in  high 
etatioiis,  are  particularly  obliged  to  giuird  their  conduct,  because 
mt  the  great  day  of  judgment  they  must  answer  not  only  for 
their  own  faults,  but  for  the  miscarriage  of  those  under  their 
authority,  in  case  the  negligence  of  their  government  has  occa- 
sioned it. 

In  the  third  the  bishops  are  admonished  to  support  their 
character  with  a  suitable  behaviour,  to  inspect  their  dioceses 
carefuUy  every  year,  and  preach  as  they  make  their  visitation. 
They  are  likewise  put  in  mind  not  to  undertake  the  episcopal 
office  oat  of  a  mercenary  view,  but  in  prospect  of  an  eternal 
reward.  That  they  are  to  execute  their  commission  without 
fear  or  flattery.  To  put  princes  and  persons  of  condition  in 
mind  of  their  duty,  with  all  decent  plainness  and  freedom,  and 
omit  no  necessary  part  of  instruction  for  fear  of  displeasure : 
and,  in  short,  neither  to  censure  nor  absolve  any  person  with- 
out reason  and  justice. 

In  the  fourth  the  priests  are  enjoined  to  be  exemplary  for 
the  benefit  of  their  flock :  to  inform  their  consciences  in  all 
necessary  truth,  and  be  no  less  distinguished  in  their  lives  than 
in  their  habit. 

The  fifth  regards  the  clei^  under  the  degree  of  priesthood, 
and  gives  much  the  same  advice  with  that  last  mentioned. 

The  sixth  gives  directions  to  the  religious,  puts  them  in  mind 
to  live  up  to  the  design  of  the  institution,  and  the  rules  of  their 
order :  not  to  ramble  about,  and  remove  from  one  monastery 
to  another ;  but  to  be  obedient  to  their  superiors,  to  spend 
their  time  in  reading  the  Scriptures,  prayer,  and  laborious  em- 
ployments. 

The  seventh  prohibits  unlawful  marriages,  upon  the  score 
of  nearness  of  relation :  but  the  degrees  of  consanguinity  or 
affinity  are  not  recited.  This  article  likewise  denounces  ex- 
communication against  those  that  marry  a  nun. 

The  eighth  recommends  unity  among  Christians  of  all  con- 
ditions.   The  reason  of  this  exhortation  is  drawn  from  the 
consideration  of  our  Saviour^s  being  the  only  head  of  the  1 80. 
Ghorch:  but  something  of  this  we  have  had  in  the  former 
eoancils,  and  therefore  I  shall  waive  the  repetition. 
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ODO,  The  nintli  presses  fasting  and  giving  of  alms,  and  that  care 
^^  be  taken  in  the  manner  of  performance.  The  fasts  are  that  of 
Lent,  the  four  ember  weeks,  together  with  every  Wednesday 
and  Friday.  Sunday  likewise,  and  the  festivals  of  the  saints, 
are  commanded  to  be  kept  holy  in  conformity  to  canon  and 
precedent ;  and  aU  secular  business  is  to  be  forborne  on  those 
days.  The  article  concludes  with  a  caution  against  magic, 
superstition,  and  idolatry. 

The  tenth  enjoins  the  punctual  payment  of  tithes.  The 
constitution  argues  from  the  Old  Testament,  wh»e  it  is  said, 
Mai.  iii.  10.  «( Bring  yc  all  the  tithes  into  the  store-house,  that  there  may 
be  meat  in  mine  house,  and  prove  me  now  herewith,  saith  the 
Lord  of  hosts,  if  I  will  not  open  unto  you  the  windows  of 
heaven,  and  pour  you  out  a  blessing,  that  there  shall  not  be  room 
enough  to  receive  it.  And  I  will  rebuke  the  devourer  for  your 
sakes,  and  he  shall  not  destroy  the  fruits  of  your  ground,^  kc. 

A  brief  ath  This  year,  Constantine  III.,  son  of  Ethps,  king  of  Scothnd, 
Cu^^.  resigned  his  crown,  took  the  habit  of  a  religious,  and  was  made 
u«scr,  Brit,  abbot  of  the  Culdees  at  St.  Andrew^s.  And  here  we  are  to 
Antiquit.  observc,  that  a  misrepresentation  of  the  character  of  these 
l*ordoii  Culdees,  first  published  by  Fordon,  in  his  Scoti  Chronicon,  has 
Scot.  Hist,  furnished  the  dissenters  with  an  argument  against  the  miiTer- 
^Tkeir'cmH-  sality  of  the  episcopal  government.  But,  by  the  way,  tUs 
^^^^*^  Fordon  lived  no  earlier  than  the  fourteenth  century,  and  is  an 
€^inMi  the  author  of  slcndcr  credit.  Having  premised  this,  I  shall  advanoe 
Seiden,  '  to  his  story.  He  afiSrms,  there  were  a  sort  of  mesi  thai 
Decom^'  govcmed  the  afiturs  of  religion  in  Scotland  long  brfoie  the 
Bcript.  coming  of  Palladius,  which  yet  were  no  bishops;  but  onij 
FoHoni  monks  with  the  character  of  priesthood.  These  priests  were 
&jb.^'p!g25.  ^^^  famous  Culdees  mentioned  by  the  succeeding  Scottish  his- 
inter  Quin-  toriaus,  and  made  use  of  as  a  precedent  for  presbytery.  Bot 
Scriptor.  to  show  the  mistake  of  this  account,  I  need  only  put  the 
St.  AMph*9  i^e^er  in  mind,  that  I  have  already  proved  from  autiiorB  of 
HUtori<»i^^  unquestionable  authority,  that  before  the  coming  of  PalladioS) 
Church-  Christianity  was  not  received  by  the  Scots ;  that  PaDadios's 
men v&c.  missiou  was  into  Ireland,  and  that  the  Scots  did  not  settle  in 
p-  ^34.  Ujg  country  now  called  Scotland,  till  a  considerable  time  after 
this  period. 

As  for  the  Culdees,  so  much  insisted  on,  they  are  not  men- 
tioned either  by  Nennius,  who  wrote  in  the  seventh,  or  Bede, 


^ 
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t. 


^-r  V  'iry.    And  as  the  learned  bishop  Edmund. 

^^<./  Culdee  is  not  to  be  met  with    Enfiuid. 

•    ^  <^  •  ^ — \ 

>^     ••*              *  vazant  in  this  relation.  ?*•  -A**?^'*^ 

'\^     ^      '•''%  uue  emperors  Decius  andch.  Govcm, 

>      '^  ^    *  .    .  *'  ae  over  to  Christianity:  that^" 

Vx        \  inversion  by  certain  monks  called 

^''  But  it  is  well  known  there  was  no 

ivs  in  the  western  parts  of  Christendom 

tay ;  and  I  miffht  add,  not  in  the  eastern  Hect.Boeih. 

"^  o  »  g^jQ^^  Hi»t,. 

1.6. 

L\  as  to  the  Culdees,  we  read  of  none  of  this  distinc- 
.ii  Scotland,  either  at  Hy,  or  in  any  other  place  where 
oB  Scots  anciently  dwelt.  But  as  often  as  they  are  mentioned, 
we  find  them  at  St.  Andrew^  which  was  within  the  division  of 
the  Southern  Picts :  neither  are  they  said  to  have  been  here, 
till  after  the  see  of  Abemethy  was  removed  hither,  which  was  Buchanan, 
not  done,  as  Buchanan  reports,  till  the  year  854.  Scotic.  i.  6. 

About  a  hundred  years  after  this  time,  Constantine  above 
mentioned  quitted  his  kingdom,  and  turned  abbot  of  the 
Culdees. 

The  next  news  we  hear  of  them  is  in  the  year  1108,  when  u*^^  ^n- 
Turgot,  prior  of  Durham,  was  made  bishop  of  St.  Andrew^s.      Antiquit. 

About  this  time  the  bishop  of  St.  Asaph  is  of  opinion,  they 
were  dean  and  chapter,  and  had  a  right  of  confirming  the 
elections  of  all  the  bishops  in  Scotland.  This  privilege  his 
lo'dahip  conjectures  might  belong  to  them  upon  the  score  of 
the  primacy  of  the  see  of  St.  Andrew's.  Si'd^^fSi 

In  the  year  1272,  the  Culdees  of  St.  Andrew's  are  men-  usMr,  Bn- 
tioned  by  Silegrave  in  his  catalogue  of  the  religious  houses  in  J^ij?^*^**" 
Britain.  p.  34S. 

In  the  year  1297,  when  the  canons  of  St.  Andrew's  elected 
William  Lamberton  bishop,  the  Culdees  opposed  the  election,  ^^^^  j^^^ 
and  appealed  to  the  pope,  but  without  remedy ;  and  from  this  ?««!•••  ^ 
time,  liiey  lost  all  thehr  right  they  had  formerly  enjoyed,  that  is,  ^m^tr,  ' 
aU  the  right  of  electing  the  archbishop,  which  probably  belonged  s^^^t 
to  them  before,  in  consequence  of  their  being  dean  and  chapter  5??;^^^ « 
of  that  see.    And  this  is  all  the  creditable  account  of  the  Culdees  Aiaph,  ibid.' 
in  SooUancL  ^' 

As  to  the  case  of  Colnmba,  and  the  pretence  that  the 
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ODD,     monks  of  Hy  had  no  episcopal  ordination,  it  has  been  already 
^^  disproved. 

Vide  mwn  ^®  ^^^^  7^^  there  was  a  convention  hdd  under  kii^  Ed- 
in  UieHitt.  mund  at  London,  at  which  the  archbishops  Odo  and  Wuktaa 
lumbft.  were  present,  together  with  a  great  many  other  bishops  and 
^Utt^'  temporal  nobility.  There  were  several  ecclesiastical  laws  passed 
IS^Ed^  in  this  session ;  some  of  those  which  are  new  and  remarkaUe 
mwnd.        shall  be  mentioned. 

Spelman, 
Cfoncil. 

voi.i.p.419.  I.  If  imy  mm}  killed  a  Christian,  he  was  not  permitted  to 
come  into  the  royal  presence,  though  he  belonged  to  the  court, 
till  he  had  made  satisfaction  according  to  law,  and  done  p^iance 
upon  the  bishop^s  order. 

2.  If  any  person  debauched  a  nun,  he  was  obliged  to  the 
same  fine  and  penalty  as  if  he  had  committed  murd^.  The 
adulterer  was  likewise  liable  to  the  same  punishm^it. 
181.  3.  Every  bishop  was  to  repair  and  ornament  his  cathedral 
at  his  own  charge,  and  to  put  the  king  in  mind  to  provide  for 
the  good  condition  of  the  other  churches  in  the  diocese. 

4.  If  any  person  that  fled  to  a  church,  or  any  of  the  king^s 
towns,  for  protection,  was  disturbed  or  injured,  the  person  that 
broke  through  the  privilege  of  the  sanctuary  was  to  be  a{^re. 
bended. 

5.  Those  that  perjured  themselves,  or  sacrificed  to  idob, 
were  to  be  for  ever  excommunicated,  unless  they  reformed 
immediately,  and  submitted  to  penance. 

Further,  the  ceremonies  and  securities  preliminary  to  mar- 
riage are  something  particular. 

After  the  woman  and  her  friends  have  given  their  consoit, 
the  bridegroom  is  not  only  to  make  a  solemn  promise  of  the 
performance  of  articles,  but  likewise  to  declare  his  enterii^ 
into  the  engagement,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  Goq>el. 

2.  Then  the  maintenance  of  the  bride  is  to  be  adjusted,  and 
the  bridegroom  and  his  friends  are  to  give  security  upon  this 
head. 

3.  After  this,  the  bridegroom  makes  a  declaration  of  his 
wife''s  dowry,  and  mentions  the  particulars  in  which  it  is  to 
consist. 

4.  And  if  she  happens  to  survive  her  husband,  she  is  al- 
lowed the  moiety  of  his  goods  and  estate :  and  in  case  they 
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bave  any  lasae,  she  is  to  enjoy  the  whole  fortune  till  her  second  edmund, 
marriage.    These  articles  are  all  to  be  guarded  by  securities    Engiild. 
giyen  by  the  man  and  his  friends. 

5,  When  the  conditions  are  agreed  between  them,  the 
woman^s  relations  are  to  engage  for  her  virtue  and  good 
behaviour,  and  to  take   security   for   the  solemnity  of  the 


6.  If  the  husband  afterwards  removed  her  out  of  the  juri»- 
dicUon  of  the  thane,  or  baron,  where  she  was  brought  up,  he 
was  to  enter  into  articles,  that  nobody  should  injure  her.  And, 
on  the  other  side,  in  case  she  should  do  her  husband  any  con* 
sideraUe  damage,  her  friends  were  obliged  to  make  him  satis- 
fieiction. 

7.  The  maniagewas  to  be  solemnized  by  a  priest;  and 
care  was  to  be  taken  that  there  was  no  bar  of  consanguinity, 

or  relation,  which  being  afterwards  discovered,  might  force  the  ^^™;  9®°' 
Church  upon  a  divorce.  p.  '426/427. 


This  year  king  Edmund  granted  a  charter  of  extraordinary 
privileges  to  the  abbey  of  Glassenbury ;  by  virtue  of  which,  ^'J!^^ 
the  abbot  had  the  same  authority  of  trying  causes,  punishing  ^J^T^ 
and  pardoning  misdemeanours  within  the  precincts  of  his  juris*  ^' 

diction,  that  the  king  himself  had  in  his  own  courts.  And 
here,  according  to  custom,  there  is  a  solemn  denunciation  of 
Divine  vengeance  against  those  that  should  seize  any  part  of 
the  privileges,  or  disappoint  the  design  of  the  charter.  This 
grant  was  engrossed  in  gold  letters  in  a  book  of  the  Four 
6oq>e]8,  with  which  king  Edmund  presented  the  abbey  church 
of  Glassenbury.  St.  Dunstan,  as  we  observed  before,  was 
made  abbot  of  Glassenbury  by  this  prince*  Now  St.  Dunstan 
having  so  great  a  share  of  the  history  of  these  times,  I  shall  ^^bT* 
give  the  reader  some  account  of  him  before  I  proceed  any  ^  ^^^1 
further.  l£'t.9o. 

He  was  bom  in  the  country  of  the  West  Saxons,  in  the  first  st.Dwuiaiir§ 
year  of  king  Athelstan.  His  father^s  name  was  Herstan,  and>rtoM,oM<i 
his  mother^s  Kynedryd.  They  were  both  persons  of  the  first ^'^tf^* 
quality,  and  no  less  remarkable  for  their  piety  than  condition.  >^2|^^ 
His  buih,  and  the  extraordinary  figure  he  made,  is  said  to  have  otboni.de 
been  predicted  by  a  miracle.  He  was  educated  at  Glassenbury,  ^i^*  \^^* 
his  father  living  in  that  country.  At  this  time,  as  Osbem  re-  SMr.ptfAi. 
lates,  there  was  no  monastic  society  at  Glassenbury.    And  as  ^  ^^' 
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Ab^^cimt  ^^  biographer  goes  on,  this  method  of  living  was  not  then 
|— N- — '  practised  in  England :  for  at  that  time  of  day,  people  were  not 
willing  to  resign  their  own  wiUs,  and  submit  to  the  discipliDe 
of  a  cell.  A  convent  of  monks,  or  the  name  of  an  abbot,  was 
scarce  seen  or  heard  of.  For,  as  the  learned  pabEBher  of  the 
Anglia  Sacra  observes,  the  English  monasteries,  before  the 
revolution  made  in  them  by  Dunstan  and  king  Edgar,  were 
furnished  with  secular  clergy,  who,  having  large  revenues,  and 
incorporated  under  certain  regulations,  performed  the  service 
in  their  respective  churches,  lived  single  or  married,  as  they 
thought  fit,  and  stood  in  the  same  condition  with  our  pre- 
bendaries. To  return  to  Osbem,  who  informs  us,  that  about 
this  time  several  devout  and  learned  Irishmen  came  to  61as- 
senbury,  out  of  respect  to  St.  Patrick^s  memoiy.  These  rdi- 
gious  strangers,  wanting  the  encouragement  of  a  monasteiy  to 
support  them,  set  up  a  sort  of  modern  academy,  taught  men 
of  quality^s  sons  the  belles-lettres,  music,  engraving,  and  such 
like  improvements  of  education.  Dunstan^s  youth  was  very 
promising,  both  in  respect  of  his  industry,  piety,  and  parts. 
And  thus  having  a  reputation  beyond  the  expectation  of  his 
years,  Athelmus,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  was  his  ancle, 
sent  for  him.  And  St.  Dunstan  being  a  person  of  no  less 
address  than  unexceptionable  in  his  life,  the  archbishop  re- 
commended him  to  king  Athelstan,  acquainting  the  kii^  thai 
his  nephew  had  the  honour  of  being  somewhat  related  to  the 
royal  fitmily,  and  was  Ukewise  well  qualified  to  serve  his  ma- 
jesty at  court.  The  king  entertained  him  very  graciously,  put 
him  into  considerable  posts,  and  gave  him  several  marks  of 
his  esteem.  Now,  as  Osbem  and  Eadmer  relate,  St.  Dunstan, 
like  Joseph,  managed  himself  with  great  conduct,  and  was 
very  successful  in  whatever  he  undertook:  but  the  king's 
favour  not  lasting  long,  he  left  the  court,  having  been  misre* 
presented  to  Athelstan  by  some  envious  people.  This  iU-ussge 
made  him  retire  from  the  world,  and  turn  monk.  Upon  the 
182.  death  of  king  Athelstan,  his  brother  Edmund  came  to  the 
...  crown,  who,  having  a  great  opinion  of  St.  Dunstan,  sent  for 
Hitt.p.S8.  him  to  court,  and  made  him  his  confessor;  but  afterwards, 
giring  credit,  as  it  is  supposed,  to  misinformation,  discharged 
him.  However,  not  long  afl;er,  being  satisfied  about  St.  Dun- 
stands  probity  and  behariour,  he  was  reconciled  to  him  at  the 
instance  of  Turicetul,  his  chancellor.    And  now  St.  Dunstan 
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stood  firm  in  king  Edmund^s  favour,  and  had  a  grant  of  the  edmund, 
charter  above  mentioned.      But  it  was  not  long  before  his   England. 
royal  patron  was  taken  off  by  a  lamentable  accident.  ^^      >" — ' 

One  Leof,  who  had  been  banished  by  king  Edmund  forirtM 
robbing  upon  the  highway,  returned  without  licence,  about  five  m«^S^. 
or  six  years  after  the  sentence.     Now,  the  king  keeping  St. 
Augustine  of  Canterbury's  festival  at  Pucklechurch,  in  Olou- 
cestershire,  this  Leof  had  the  confidence  to  intrude,  and  sit 
down  at  table  next  to  a  person  of  great  quaUty.    This  was 
taken  notice  of  by  none  but  the  king,  the  rest  having  drunk 
to  a  pitch  which  made  them  less  observing.     His  majesty 
being  distorbed  at  such  unprecedented  insolence,  rises  hastily 
from  the  table,  takes  Leof  by  the  hair,  and  throws  him  down. 
The  wretch  draws  his  dagger,  and  plunges  it  into  the  king's 
breast,  upon  which  he  immediately  expires.    The  court  seeing  ▲.  d.  946. 
the  king  thus  barbarously  murderiKi,  cut  Leof  in  pieces,  though 
he  had  the  stomach  to  wound  several  of  them  before  he  was 
despatched. 

Edred,  brother  to  Edmund,  and  third  son  to  Edward  the  Kmg 
Elder,  succeeded  to  the  crown.    This  was  an  interruption  of  ^[^^^' 
the  right  line ;  for  the  late  king  left  two  sons,  Edwy  and  ^^^^ 
Edgar :  but  being  deep  in  their  minority,  and  not  grown  up  and  Soou, 
for  the  administration,  they  were  set  aside,  and  their  uncle  ^^(^^' 
crowned  by  Odo,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.     The  justice  of  ^.  Aiwi. 
these  proceedings  seems  somewhat  unintelligible :  but  Edred  Brampton ' 
bemg  a  bene&ctor  to  the  monks,  the  bumness  is  passed  over  ^^^' 
without  censure.    Edred  is  described  as  a  prince  of  great  lO  Scriptor. 
ooumge  and  enterprise.    The  first  year  of  his  reign  he  reduced  ^  ^.  947. 
the  Northumbrians,  who  had  lately  revolted.    His  next  ex* 
pedition  was  against  the  Scots,  whom  he  brought  to  terms, 
merely  by  the  terror  of  his  name,  without  so  much  as  hazard- 
ing a  hatUe.    By  the  articles  of  the  pacification,  the  North- 
umbrians and  Scots  were  forced  to  take  an  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  king  Edred.    But  this  security  was  soon  violated : 
for  when  the  king  was  marched  back  to  die  southern  parts  of 
bis  dominions,  the  Northumbrians  set  up  Anlaf,  who  had  for- 
meriy  been  banished.    However,  about  three  years  after,  the 
Northumbrians  proved  inconstant  to  their  own  rebellion,  ex- 
pdled  their   pretended  prince  Anlaf,  and    set    up  another 
^>surper,  one  Huth,  the  son  of  Harald.     This  choice  did  not 


nH 
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ODD,     please  them  long;    for  in  the  seventh  year  of  kmg  Eldred 
v-^^^  they  deposed  Huth,  and  made  a  voluntary  sabmission  to 

de  Gestii        JliOrecL 

^•^^j°A-  During  these  commotions,  Wulstan,  archbishop  of  York, 
Brompton  was  taken  into  custody  for  abetting  the  Northumbrian  rebd- 
p.  m  lion.  After  he  had  been  in  prison  for  some  time,  king  Edred 
MaimMb.  set  him  at  liberty  in  respect  to  his  character.  This  confine- 
iu».  1. 2.  ment,  and  the  disgrace  of  a  pardon,  sat  hard  upon  the  arch- 
Pontit^rs*  hishop's  spirits,  and,  as  it  is  thought,  was  the  occasion  of  his 

death  soon  after. 

TmriehU,         King  Edrcd'^s  chancellor,  Turketul,  having  for  some  time 

J^^^JJ^' resolved  to  turn  religious,  and  fixed  upon  Croyland  for  hia 

^^^^y,     retirement,  repaired  the  buildings  of  the  abbey,  and  laid 

several  manors  to  it :  being  thus  far  advanced  in  his  design, 

he  received  the  habit,  together  with  the  bi8hop''s  benediction, 

in  the  king''s  presence,  who  gave  him  a  pastoral  staff^  and 

made  him  abbot  of  Croyland:  upon  which  he  resig^ned  the 

monastery,  with  aU  the  lands  belonging  to  it,  to  the  crown. 

The  king,  at  the  convention  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  returned 

the  evidences  of  the  abbey  back  to  Turketul  and  the  monks, 

and  gave  them  a  charter,  by  which  they  were  dischai^ged  from 

Tkehmg      all  services  and  incumbrances  incident  to  a  lay-fee.    But  tiien 

^^i^     he  refused  to  grant  them  their  old  privilege  of  sanctuary,  being 

F"^*^'^  <f  unwillinff  to  protect  malefactors  and  villains  from  justice,  and 

A.  D.  dia     set  them,  for  some  time  at  least,  out  of  the  reach  of  the  law. 

Hutp.^,  In  this  charter,  Wulstan,  archbishop  of  York,  signs  before 

s^  im.  Con-  ^^^  ^^  Canterbury,  which  is  very  unusual. 

cCtoI.  1.        Turketul,  being  a  person  of  quality  and  figure,  drew  a  great 

^*  many  men  of  letters  into  the  monastery  with  him ;  ten  of 

whidi  took  the  habit  upon  them ;  the  rest,  not  relishing  the 

rigour  of  the  institution,  continued  seculars.     However,  they 

lived  in  the  monastery  for  the  benefit  of  Turketul''s  convarsa- 

Inffalphot,   tion.     Somo  of  this  company,  as  Ingulphus  goes  on,  were 

nedeaik  o/P"®^*®'  *°^  othors  in  lower  orders. 

Ednd,  As  for  king  Edred,  his  conscience  was  in  a  manner  entirely 
governed  by  St.  Dunstan ;  insomuch  that  he  submitted  to 
great  austerities  and  discipline  at  his  direction.  In  his  last 
sickness  he  sent  for  his  confessor,  St.  Dunstan,  who  rode  to 
him  with  all  speed ;  and  as  he  was  upon  the  way,  as  Malmes- 
bury  and  the  rest  report,  he  heard  a  voice  from  the  sky,  pro 
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noanciiig  with  a  strong  accent,  that  Edred  was  dead  in  the  ^^^f^* 
Lord ;  which,  if  true,  was  verified  in  the  event ;  for  when  St.  Eogiaod. 
Dunstan  came  to  the  palace,  the  king  was  expired.  a.  d.  955. 

Edwy,  Edred^s  nephew,  and  eldest  son  to  king  Edmund,  i^  ^  ^' 
bad   his  right  considered  at  last,  and  succeeded  his  unde.  ^^^^^' 
This  prince  giving  the  married  clergy  a  greater  share  of  his  i^r.  J^^ 
favour  than  the  monks,  the  historians,  who  were  most  of  them  '  * 
religious,  are  resolved  to  be  even  with  him,  and  sit  hard  upon 
his  memory.     Malmesbury  and  the  rest  report  him  a  prince 
of  liberty  and  unmanageable  passions.     He  was  crowned  at 
Kingston,  by  Odo,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.    Now,  it  seems 
he   had  not  temper  enough  to  postpone  his  excesses,  and 
govern  his  behaviour  at  this  solenmity :  but  when  the  appear-  1 83. 
ance  was  full,  and  the  great  men  debating  the  affairs  of  the  j^*^^^' 
kingdom,  he  slips  out  of  the  public  room,  and  retires  to  two  R^-  Ansi. 

women  of  ill  UUne.  et  de  Gestii 

This  sally  gave  great  oflence:  however,    nobody  was  so^]"^!^'*^* 
hardy  to  take  notice  of  it  excepting  St.  Dunstan,  who,  going 
into  the  king^s  apartment,  reprimanded  him  for  his  liberty, 
and  taking  him  by  the  arm,  disengaged  him  from  the  i^o  SLDuMdan'§ 
women,  and  brought  him  to  his  courtiers.     Here  St.  Dun-fe'^^* 
stands  honest  zeal  seems  to  have  transported  him  too  far,  and 
made  him  foiget  the  point  of  decency.     To  apprehend  his  MaimeBK 
prince,  and  drag  him  away  like  a  malefactor,  was  to  outrage  oibem  do 
the  royal  character,  and  more  without  doubt  than  the  abbot  of  ^'^'f*^"** 
Glaasenbury  could  justify.  ]Mn2.p.i05. 

Archbishop  Odo  seconded  St.  Dunstan,  though  at  first  in  a 
more  defensible  manner ;  for  he  is  said  to  have  put  the  king 
under  a  lesser  excommunication,  and  forced  him  to  part  with 
his  &vourite  Elgiva.  Now,  historians  are  somewhat  at  a  loss 
about  stating  the  crime ;  some  think  the  king  was  married  to 
her,  and  that  they  were  censured  upon  the  score  of  con* 
sanguinity :  however,  they  are  agreed  that  if  this  was  not  the 
case,  she  was  his  mistress.  But  Odo  went  further  in  his  cor- 
rection, and  pushed  the  point  to  an  excess ;  he  ventured  to 
brand  Elgiva  in  the  forehead,  and  transport  her  into  Ireland. 
This  was  an  apparent  strain  of  the  ecclesiastic  authority,  and 
by  no  means  warrantable  by  the  keys.  The  king  being  thus  KuigEdw^ 
roughly  treated,  it  is  no  wonder  if  he  disrelished  the  monks,  ^Si/w^tL^ 
and  showed  his  resentment.  Osbem  relates  that  the  lady,  who 
had  the  ascendant  over  him,  pressed  him  to  a  revenge,  which 
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jpDO,     is  Qot  unlikely.    And  now  the  religioas  were  expelled  the 
i^L^  abbeys  by  the  king's  order.     The  monkish  histori«i8  n»ke  . 
tragical  complaint  upon  this  occasion :  and  as  they  represoit 
the  matter,  the  reader  would  imagine  they  had  been   dis- 
possessed of  a  great  many  monasteries ;  whereas,  upon  a  doeer 
joban.  Tin-  inquiry,  it  will  appear  that  the  monks  had  no  more  than  the 
tor.^u?.^  monasteries  of  GHiassenbury  and  Abingdon  in  the  reign  of  king 
^47^^^'    Edwy.     It  is  true  there  were  many  more  religious  houses,  but 
Wuitun'.  in  then  they  had  been  a  lonir  time  in  the  possession  of  the  secular 

Vit.  Ethel-    ^1 

w*id.AngL  Clergy. 

^a'l  ^  ^      When  this  storm  fell  upon  the  monks,  St.  Dunstan  was 
A.D.95S,    banished  into   Flanders,   where   he   passed  his   time  easily 
enough,  and  was  entertained  with  great  regard. 

Though  Dunstan  was  forced  to  quit  the  kingdom,  he  seems 
to  have  left  a  considerable  interest  behind  him ;  for  now  the 
Northumbrians  and  Mercians  were  so  far  disgusted,  with  king 
A  rMUom   Edwy'*s  admimstration,  that  they  broke  out  into  a  rerolt,  levied 
j^try.        an  army  against  their  pnnce,  seized  his  domimons  as  nir  as 
Osbern.de   the  Thames,  and  gave  them  to  lus  younger  brother  Edgar. 
fUn.  p.  105.  The  king  was  hard-pressed,  pursued  by  his  subjects,  and  had 
nothing  but  the  southern  piurt  of  his  kingdom  left  him ;  and 
the   country   being   thus   cantoned  was  almost  perpetually 
A.  D.  957.    harassed  with  fighting  and  depredations.     These  commotions, 
neimentis.    which  wcro  uo  better  than  downright  rebeUion,  are  passed 
BromMon,    ^^^  without  cousure  by  the  monkish  historians,  and  all  the 
^'  blame  laid  upon  king  Edwy'^s  mismanagement.     Nay,  Osb^n 

has  the  assurance  to  make  Providence  a  party  in  the  insurrec- 
tion, and  blasphemously  affirms  that  our  Saviour  disposed  the 
subjects  to  throw  off  their  allegiance,  and  prove  false  to  their 
Oibem.  prince.  And  what  was  the  reason  that  Providence  should 
interpose  in  so  surprising  a  manner,  and  that  Gt>d  shouM 
encourage  the  breach  of  his  own  laws !  Osbem  will  solve  this 
difficulty.  He  lets  us  know  it  was  to  make  way  for  the  recall- 
ing of  St.  Dunstan,  and  to  put  the  English  once  more  under 
his  conduct  and  protection.  This  looks  as  if  there  had  been 
something  of  a  practice  and  concert  between  St.  Dunstan  and 
the  malcontents.  On  the  other  side,  had  this  abbot  so  great 
an  ascendant  over  the  English  as  is  pretended,  why  did  he 
not  employ  his  interest  to  stifle  the  insurrection  and  keep  the 
people  within  the  terms  of  duty!  But  none  of  the  historians 
are  so  kind  to  his  memory  as  to  mention  any  pains  taken  upon 
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this  occasion.     I  am  sorry  to  meet  with  so  little  proof  of   edwy, 
Danstan^s  inclinations  lying  this  way.    For  soon  after  Edgar  was    Engfamd. 
set  up  by  the  revolters  he  is  said  to  have  summoned  a  conven-  *      "      ' 
tioD,  in  which  king  Edwy^s  proceedings  were  reversed,  the  monks 
restored,  St.  Dunstan  recalled  from  his  exile,  and  entertained 
at  the  new  court  with  greater  regard  than  ever.     Now,  I  would 
gladly  know  how  St.  Dunstan  could  satisfy  his  conscience  in 
taking  these  steps!    That  Edgar  was  no  better  than  an 
usurper  is  very  suspicious ;  for  we  do  not  find  that  Edwy  his 
elder  brother  resigned  part  of  his  dominions.     The  historians 
mention  no  treaty  between  these  two  princes.     Osbem  rather 
supposes  the  contrary ;  he  tells  us  that  after  the  kingdom  was 
divided,  the  country  was  miserably  harassed  for  a  considerable 
time ;  that  Edgar  gained  upon  his  brother,  as  David  did  upon 
the  house  of  Saul.     This  is  an  argument  that  Edwy  and  Edgar  ocbern. 
were  come  to  no  accommodation,  but  continued  in  a  state  ^^^^' 
of  hostility.    Now  St.  Oyprian,  though  bishop  of  Carthage, 
did  not  think  fit  to  return  from  banishment  without  the  em- 
peror'^s  leave.     Why  then  did  not  St.  Dunstan  stay  for  king 
Edwy^s  order?    What  made  him  come  back  at  the  invitation 
of  an  usurper,  reside  at  his  court,  receive  his  favour  and 
caresses,  and  accept  the  bishopric  of  Worcester  at  his  im- 
portunity!   In  short.  King  Edwy  was  living  two  years  after 
St.  Dunstan  was  recalled,  and  yet  we  do  not  find  he  made  any 
application  or  paid  the  least  submission  to  his  lawful  sovereign. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  plain  he  lived,  within  Edgar^s  division,  a.  d.  957. 
and  attended  at  his  court  all  the  time  of  king  Edwy.     This, 
without  doubt,  was  an  indefensible  latitude,  unless  king  Edwy  i84. 
resigned  to  his  brother  as  far  as  the  Thames,  which,  in  charity 
to  St.  Dunstan,  methinks  I  would  gladly  believe,  if  the  history 
would  give  me  leave.    However,  I  shall  determine  nothing, 
but  remit  the  case  to  the  reader. 

Odo,  the  archbishop,  beside  the  freedom  he  took  with  the  a.  d.  958. 
king  in  reference  to  Elgiva,  is  said  to  have  held  on  the  former  Mft]ionb.do 
heat  of  his  conduct,  and  to  have  hamstringed  her  at  her  uf.  Angi/ 
return  from  Ireland.     Osbem  does  not  put  this  unsuitable  part  o!bem!  dl^' 
upon  the  archbishop,  but  r^rts  she  was  thus  used  by  the  Vit.s.  Dan- 
rebels,  who  afterwards  had  her  executed.  ^^^J^^"  ^ 

This  year  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  departed  this  life.  ^  ^   ' 
Elfin,  bishop   of  Winchester,  was  chosen  to  succeed  him. 
This  bishop,  taking  a  winter  journey  to  Borne  for  his  pall,  was 
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DUN-    firozen  to  death  upon  the  Alps,  which  the  monkiah  histaruuis 

Ab^  Cant  interpret  as  a  judgment  for  his  disrespect  to  Odo^s  grave. 

jj^^^jl^      In  the  year  of  our  Lord  959   king  Edwy  died,  and  was 

ibid.  buried  in  the  new  monastery  at  Winchester.     His  younger 

Kmff  Edwy  brother  Edgar  succeeded  to  his  dominions,  and  was  now  poe- 

*^'  sessed  of  the  whole  kingdom.     As  to  king  Edwy,  though  the 

monks  represent  him  under  all  the  disadvantages  of  licence 

and  mal-administration,  yet  the  archdeacon  of  Huntingdon^ 

who  was  no  party  in  the  quarrel,  gives  him  a  handsome  cha- 

Hnntinff.     racter,  reports  that  the  country  flourished  under  his  govem- 

foi  204.   '  ment,  and  seems  to  lament  he  lived  no  longer. 

To  return  to  king  Edgar,  for  now  I  can  give  him  that  title. 

In  the  first  year  of  this  prince'^s  reign,  Brithelm,  bishop  of 

Sherbum,  was  elected  to  the  see  of  Canterbury ;  but  bdng 

dcTo^ttit     thought  somewhat  unqualified  for  so  great  a  post,  he  was 

Rfff.  Angi.   ordered  by  the  kinir  to  waive  his  election,  and  return  to  his 

p.  157.  inter    , .    .,  tt  i  •  i.  n      -rk  «      «  •      « 

joscriptor.  Old  diocese.  Upon  his  compliance,  St.  Dunstan,  at  the  kings 
importunity,  and  by  the  consent  of  the  suffragans  of  the  pro- 
vince, accepted  the  see  of  Canterbury.     And  now  being  at 

Thepro*-     the  head  of  the  Church,  and  having  a  great  interest  with  king 

peroui  r-"'— 
Hiagar, 


^^  ^^^^  Edgar,  the  helm  was  well  steered,  and  the  nation  extremely 

D^im.      prosperous ;  for  now,  Malmesbury  reports,  there  was  hardly 

MftimMb.     a  year  passed  without  some  public  advantage  and  remarkable 

blessing.     The  English  were  neither  disturbed  with  domestic 

broils  nor  foreign  invasions.     King  Edgar  was  successful  in  all 

his  undertakings;  and  particularly  Kenneth,  king  of  Soots, 

Malcolm,   king  of  Cumberland,  and  all  the  Welsh  princes, 

attended  him  at  his  court,  and  took  an  oath  of  homage.     They 

met  him  at  Chester,  where  he  took  eight  princes  of  them 

into  his  barge,  and  obliged  them  to  row  him  over  the  Dee. 

Kimg  ^       Thcsc   succcsses  Husod  the   reputation  of  his  government, 

f^^    insomuch  that  his  court  was  frequented  by  foreigners ;  the 

a^ll»nuirar-  Saxons,  Flemish,  and  Danes  taking  a  voyage  into  England  to 

satisfy  their  curiosity  with  the  sight  and  conversation  of  so 

great  a  prince ;  but  this  respect  paid  to  king  Eklgar  proved  a 

misfortune  to  his  subjects.     These  strangers  left  Uie  vices  and 

ill  customs  of  their  respective  countries  with  the  English; 

with  the  English,  I  say,  who  learned  to  be  rugged  and  bois^ 

terous  from  the  Saxons;   to  be  lazy  and  effeminate  of  the 

Flemish ;  and  to  drink  to  excess  of  the  Danes.    This  infection 

was,  in  a  great  measure,    checked  by  the  conduct  of  St« 
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DuDStan,  who  had  a  considerable  interest  at  king  Edgar'^s  edgar, 
court,  and  exercised  his  archiepiscopal  authority  with  gi-eat    E^'i^a. 
vigour  and  impartiality.     King  Edgar  likewise  took  care  that  MjiJ^iJT^ 
the  laws  were  well  executed,  and  suffered  no  mane's  quality  to  <i«  <^e>t» 
protect  him  in  his  misbehaviour.     Notwithstanding  the  little- 1.^' foil] . 
ness  of  his  stature,  he  is  said  to  have  been  a  person  of  extraor- 
dinary courage,  of  which  he  had  given  several  proofs.     It  being 
told  him  that  Kenneth,  king  of  the  Scots,  had  spoken  some 
contemptuous  words  of  him,  and  said,  '^  That  he  wondered  so 
large  an  extent  of  country  should  submit  to  be  governed  by 
such  a  dwarf  ;^  upon  this  he  sends  for  king  Kenneth,  and, 
on  pretence  of  some  private  affiur,  walks  with  him  into  a  wood. 
Being  thus  alone,  he  told  Kenneth  of  the  freedom  he  had  taken 
in  ridiculing  his  person  ;  that  now  it  was  the  time  to  put  that 
matter  to  the  trial ;  that  it  was  dishonourable  for  a  prince  to  be 
lavish  of  his  tongue  at  an  entertainment,  and  shrink  when  he 
is  called  to  account  for  it.     After  this  expostulation,  king 
Edgar  being  provided  with  two  swords,  gives  one  of  them  to 
the  king  of  Scots.     King  Kenneth  being  somewhat  surprised 
either  at  the  briskness  of  the  challenge,  or  the  discovery  of  Maimetb. 
his  own  misbehaviour,  told  king  Edgar,  "  Those  words  were  fc?*^'jf  i 
spoken  in  jest,^^  and  asked  his  pardon  with  great  respect.  r2.'foi.33. 

To  show  the  commendation  of  his  government  in  a  word  or 
two  more.     Every  year  after  Easter  he  ordered  his  fleet  to 
be  got  ready,  and  divided  into  three  squadrons,  each  of  which 
used  to  ride  at  three  of  the  cardinal  points  of  the  island.     His 
ships  being  thus  disposed,  he  cruised  with  the  eastern  squadron 
as  far  as  the  west  of  England ;  and  then  sending  these  back, 
he  embarked  in  the  western  and  sailed  to  the  north.     Here  he  He  taii$ 
went  aboard  the  northern  division,  and  sailed  round  to  the  ^^^  !^ 
east.     By  this  means  commerce  and  fishing  had  their   full5«»^* 
liberty,  and  the  coast  was  secured  from  pirates ;  and  in  the 
winter  it  was  his  custom  to  make  his  progress  through  the 
whole  kingdom,  inquire  into  the  management  of  the  courts  of 
justice,  and  punish  the  judges  severely  in  case  they  misbehaved 
themselves  in  their  office.  ibid.'^^  ' 

Notwithstanding  these  good  qualities,  king  Edgar  was  not  Some  Ue- 
without  some  failings  and  inequalities  in  his  conduct.     For  r^^. 
the  purpose;  he  took  one  Ethelwulf,  an  earl  and  favourite, 
into  a  wood  upon  pretence  of  hunting,  and  killed  him  there 
with  his  lance.     The  natural  son  of  this  nobleman  happening 

VOL.  I.  F  f 
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Malmetb. 
ibid. 


DUN-  to  come  in  at  this  accident,  the  king  asked  him  '^  How  he  liked 
Abp.  Cant,  the  sport !  ^  "  Well  enough,**^  replied  the  other,  "  for  it  is  ray 
7^  duty  never  to  be  disgusted  at  your  majesty^s  pleasure.*"  This 
*  courtly  return,  upon  so  moving  an  occasion,  surprised  the 
king,  and  gave  him  a  strong  affection  for  the  young  man  ever 
after.  The  reason  of  his  murdering  the  earl  was  because  he 
had  deceived  him  in  a  report  concerning  EUfrida,  daughter  to 
Ordgar,  duke  of  Devonshire.  This  lady,  it  se^ns,  had  been 
commended  to  the  king  for  a  great  beauty,  and  being  a  person 
of  the  first  quality,  the  king  sent  Ethelwulf  to  inquire  into  the 
matter,  with  a  design  to  marry  her  if  the  relation  held  true. 
Ethelwulf  goes  immediately  to  her  father'^s  house,  and  finding 
the  lady  answer  up  to  her  fame,  conceals  his  message  from  the 
king,  and  gains  her  for  himself.  When  he  came  back  to 
court  he  told  the  king  Elfrida  had  been  mightily  ovei-flourished, 
and  was,  in  truth,  but  an  ordinary  woman.  The  king  believing 
this  report,  removed  his  fancy,  and  thought  of  her  no  further. 
But  being  afterwards  informed  how  the  earl  had  deceived  him, 
he  took  a  view  of  the  lady  himself,  and  then  revenged  the 
affiront  in  the  tragical  manner  above  mentioned. 

Some  time  after  this,  king  Edgar  fell  in  love  with  a  nun, 
took  her  by  force  from  a  monastery,  and  kept  her  for  some 
time.  When  St.  Dunstan  was  informed  of  the  Idng^s  mis- 
behaviour, he  came  immediately  to  court,  told  him  of  his  fault 
with  an  air  of  great  freedom  and  authority,  refused  lus  hand, 
and  let  him  know,  he  would  not  be  a  friend  to  any  person  to 
whom  our  Saviour  was  an  enemy.  The  king^s  conscience 
being  thoroughly  awakened  with  this  reprimand,  he  fell  down 
at  the  archbishop^s  feet,  and  showed  all  imaginable  signs  of 
sorrow  and  compunction.  St.  Dunstan  seeing  the  king  weep, 
and  appear  thus  thoroughly  mortified,  was  extremely  affected ; 
and,  aft^er  he  had  set  forth  the  crime,  enlarged  upon  the 
aggravation  of  the  circumstances,  and  perceived  the  king 
willing  to  give  full  satisfaction  to  the  Church,  he  enjoined  hira 
seven  years'*  penance.  During  this  term,  he  was  obliged  not 
to  wear  his  crown  ;  to  fast  twice  a  week,  to  give  large  charity 
to  the  poor,  to  found  a  nunnery,  to  drive  the  married  clergy 
out  of  the  convents,  and  furnish  them  with  monks ;  and  to 
make  good  laws  for  the  government  of  his  kingdom.  He 
complied  readily  with  every  particular.  And  when  the  seven 
years  were  expired,  St.  Dunstan,  at  a  solemn  meetmg  of  the 


He  tubmitt 
toaaeven 
pean' 
penance. 
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principal   clergy  and  laity,  set  the  crown   upon  the  king^s  ^^^^^ 

head.  England. 

And  now  having  given  a  brief  account  of  king  Edgar,  with  OsbemTde^ 

respect  to  the  state  ;  I  shall  return  to  the  Church,  and  point  ^^^'j^' 

out  what  occurs  somewhat  more  particularly  with  respect  to  s^^*;- p^n  2. 

*  *  p.  ill. 

time. 

In  the  first  year  of  king  Edgar  we  meet  with  a  short  charter  a.  d.  959. 
of  this  prince,  in  favour  of  the  see  of  Canterbury.    By  this 
grant,  the  church  of  Canterbury  is  made  the  mother  and  mis-  His  charter 
tress,  as  the  expression  runs,  of  all  other  churches  within  the  %^  of 
English  dominions,  and  that  she  should  be  discharged  from  OMierbury, 
aD  burdens  of  the  state,  excepting  the  services  of  expedition,  Soeim.  Con- 
making  of  bridges,  and  building  of  castles.     These  privileges  p  4^|'  ^' 
are  not  to  be  understood  of  spiritual  jurisdiction,  but  civil 
advanti^.    To  have  gone  further,  would  have  been  a  stretch 
of  the  regale,  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  inclination 
of  this  prince :    for  when  any  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  was  inguiphns, 
conveyed  to  any  abbey,  we  find  the  pope  was  applied  to  for  his  JJiumcib^* 
confirmation,  as  appears  by  this  king''s  charters  to  the  monas-  ^e  GestiB 
teries  of  Glassenbury  and  Peterborough.  L? foi  3i. 

The  next  year,  St.  Dunstan  took  a  voyage  to  Rome,  where  a.  d.  96o. 
he  received  his  pall  from  pope  John  XIIL     Soon  after  hiarKeiveshia 
return  became  to  court,  and  begged  the  bishopric  of  Worcester ^^^*^*^- 
for  Oswald,  archbishop  Odo^s  nephew,  who  had  been  educated 
a  monk  at  Fleury  in  France.     From  this  and  some  other 
instances,  it  appears,  that  the  Crown  had  gained  some  ground 
upon  the  Church,  and  nuide  the  disposal  of  bishoprics  part  of 
the  prerogative.    Baronius  complains  of  this  interposing  of  the  Duneim.  de 
regak  in  France,  in  the  ninth  century :  and  it  must  be  said,  Ang!'p^%. 
when  the  Church  has  not  the  liberty  of  choosing  her  own 
governors,  she  is  not  in  the  same  state  of  independency  in 
which  Constantino  the  Oreat  found  her. 

Dunstan  had  formed  a  design  of  ejecting  the  secular  clergy 
out  of  the  monasteries  and  cathedrals,  and  settling  monks  in 
their  place.  Now  the  secular  clergy  had  prescription  on  their 
side,  and  being  numerous,  we  have  reason  to  believe  their 
interest  was  considerable :  for  St.  Dunstan,  though  backed 
with  the  countenance  of  the  court,  could  never  carry  his  point 
through  the  kingdom.  For  Dunelmensis  reports,  upon  the 
year  1074,  that  there  had  not  been  so  much  as  a  monastery 
among  the  Northumbrians  for  two  hundred  years ;   and  that 

Ff2 
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DUN-     the  name  of  a  monk  was  scarce  heard  of  in  those  northern 

STAN,  . 

Abp.Cani.  parts. 

DuneimTde      ^^^  ^^asc  Standing  thus,  St  Dunstan  must  needs  foresee 
^••^  ^^^  creat  difficulties  in  the  execution  of  his  project.     And  there- 

Ang.  p.  20d.  ^  ,1.  1  1  1  11  <••*«• 

Km^  Edgar  fore  to  make  his  scheme  bear,  he  endeavoured  to  fortify  his 
t£monh,  party,  by  getting  monks  preferred  to  the  vacant  sees.  King 
and  why.  Edgar,  who  had  been  favoured  by  the  monks  in  his  attempt 
against  his  brother,  proved  a  strong  patron  to  that  party,  went 
willingly  into  St.  Dunstan'*s  measures,  and  seems  to  have  been 
wholly  governed  by  the  impressions  of  that  prelate.  That  tlie 
monks  abetted  Edgar  against  his  elder  brother,  king  Eldwy, 
appears  not  only  by  St.  Dunstan'^s  coming  oif  from  his  banish- 
ment at  prince  Edgar'^s  invitation,  and  accepting  the  see  of 
Worcester  from  him,  living  king  Edwy ;  but  likewise  from  the 
manner  in  which  our  monkish  historians  deliver  themselves: 
1 86.  for  Osbem,  as  we  have  seen  already,  is  so  hardy  as  to  bring 
Providence  on  the  side  of  the  revolt,  and  make  the  insurrection 
countenanced  from  heaven.  And  as  for  Dunelmensis,  West- 
minster, Brompton,  and  most  of  the  rest,  they  lay  the  whole 
fault  of  the  revolution  upon  king  fklwy ;  take  the  freedcHn  to 
say,  he  governed  foolishly,  and  that  the  Mercians  and  North- 
umbrians threw  him  off  for  his  mal-administration.  But  this 
notorious  breach  of  their  allegiance,  wresting  the  better  half  ot 
the  kingdom  from  their  lawful  sovereign,  and  bestowing  it  on 
his  younger  brother,  has  not  the  least  censure  or  mark  of  dis- 
like put  upon  it.  On  the  contrary,  they  flourish  strongly 
upon  Edgar^s  character,  call  him  the  darling  and  ornament  of 
the  English  nation,  and  seem  well  satisfied  with  these  violent 
proceedings.  Further,  that  Edgar  was  an  usurper  upon  his 
brother,  appears  by  his  seizure  of  his  dominions  as  fiir  south- 
ward as  the  Thames.  If  this  was  done  by  dint  of  force  and 
insurrection,  the  case  is  plain.  But  if  he  enjoyed  this  part  of 
the  country  by  treaty  and  composition,  it  is  no  less  evident 
king  Edwy  was  forced  upon  this  surrender  by  the  prevalency  of 
the  rebellion ;  so  that,  being  an  act  of  mere  compulsion,  and 
extorted  by  duress,  it  does  by  no  means  justify  the  acquisition : 
besides,  our  historians  make  Edgar^s  reign  commence  but  at 
the  death  of  Edwy,  anno  959.  I  should  have  been  glad  there- 
fore to  have  found  St.  Dunstan  somewhat  more  impartial  in 
his  discipline,  and  that  he  had  put  king  Eklgar  upon  penance 
for  usurping  upon  his  brother,  no  less  than  for  debauching  the 
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nan.     But  this  prince  was  a  great  encourager  of  the  monastic  edgar, 
clan,  expelled  the  married  clergy  from  their  ancient  seats,  and    En^i^d. 
built  almost  fifty  monasteries.     This  was  so  great  a  merit,  ^ — ^ — ' 
tliat  the  expedient  for  compassing  the  project  roust  by  no 
means  be  blamed.     Blood,  and  honour,  and  justice,  are  some- 
times all  overlooked,  when  they  stand  in  the  way  of  so  religious 
a  design.     And  to  prevent  all  objection,  if  king  Edgar  was 
thought  too  young  for  penance  at  his  brother^s  death,  why  was 
not  the  rebellious  party  put  under  censure  t 

Thus  we  see  St.  Dunstan  had  strong  encouragement  to  go  '^^  i^-  ^^^ 
on  vrith  his  enterprise.     His  next  advance  was  to  get  Ethel-  Jf*^™?*»-^® 

i*»  ii»y^ii  ill*  -.wr.      Crest.  Pontif. 

wulf,  a  monk  of  Ulassenbury,  promoted  to  the  see  of  Wm- 1-  2. 
Chester,  now  vacant  by  the  death  of  Brithelm.     This  Ethelwulf  a^^SJ^ 
was  a  vigorous  champion  for  the  religious,  and  immediately  ^^^'  ^'  '^' 
upon  his  coming  into  his  diocese,  procured  an  order  from  the 
king  to  turn  the  secular  clergy  out  of  the  old  abbey  at  Win- 
chester, which  was  executed  accordingly.     And  now  the  three  ibid?^  ™' 
prelates  of  Canterbury,  Winchester,  and  Worcester,  drove  on  ivb  more 
their  project  of  pretended  reformation,  and  made  a  considerable  J^f^'^ 
progress,  by  having  the  court  in  their  interest:  however,  we^»^i»tke 
find  no  other  bishops  concurring  in  this  design,  excepting  the  1^!d  Oe 
three  above  mentioned,  which  looks  as  if  the  rest  of  that  order  5^*" 
were  of  another  party,  and  abetted  the  secular  clergy.     Had 
they  been  for  St.  Dunstan,  we  had,  in  all  likelihood,  heard  of 
them ;  for  the  monkish  writers  are  commonly  careful  to  record 
the  names  of  their  firiends.     Had  therefore  any  of  the  other 
bishops  assisted  in  their  establishment,  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve the  mention  of  them  would  not  have  been  forgotten,  nor 
their  merit  thus  overlooked. 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord  967,  there  were  several  ecclesiastical  ATn^ 
constitutions  passed  at  a  convention  under  king  Edgar.  ^^!°"- 

The  first  confirms  the  civil  privileges  and  immunities  of 
the  Church,  and  orders  the  tithes  to  be  paid  to  the  mother  or 
principal  church  within  the  parish. 

The  third  prescribes  the  time  for  the  payment  of  tithes, 
predial  and  personal.  And  if  any  person  refuses  the  payment 
of  these  dues,  the  bishop,  the  king^s  officer,  or  sherifiT,  and  the 
parson  of  the  parish,  are  to  meet :  and  here  restitution  is  to  be 
made  by  force;  the  parson  is  to  have  the  tenth;  the  ninth 
part  is  to  be  left  to  the  person  from  whom  the  tithe  was  due ; 
and  the  remaining  eight   parts   are  to  be  equally  divided 
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DUN-     between  the  bishop  and  the  kinir''8  officer,  or  lord  of  the 

STAN,  ^  ® 

Abp.Caut.  manor. 

'      "^      '      By  the  fifth,  the  solemnity  of  Sunday  is  to  begin  from  tliree 

o^clock   on   Satm*day  in  the  afternoon,  and  to  continue  till 

break  of  day  on  Monday :  he  that  broke  through  any  part  <^ 

the  time  of  this  festival,  was  to  incur  the  penalty  of  the  liber 

Sir  Henry    j^dicialis,  or  statutc-book.     The  other  holy-days  likewise  are 

Spcim.  Con-  to  be  kept  upon  the  priest^s  giving  notice  of  them.     There  is 

p.  '444/  '    also  an  injunction  for  the  strict  observation  of  the  fasts. 

Sixthly,  if  a  church  having  a  right  of  burial,  or  church-yard 
belonging  to  it,  the  lord  of  the  manor  had  the  liberty  of  paying 
the  third  part  of  his  tithe  to  the  curate  or  priest  of  the  place ; 
but  if  there  was  no  church-yard,  the  tithes  and  dues  were  to 
go  to  the  mother-church.     This  article  seems  to  be  a  limitar 
tion,  and  allowance  of  latitude  upon  the  first  constitution. 
There  is  another  article  relating  to  the  payment  of  Peter- 
pence,  but  this  has  been  mentioned  already. 
^^  of"^      King  Edgar  made  several  other  constitutions  for  the  regula- 
^^Enffiuh  i-Jqjj  Qf  religious  houses :  those  ingrossed  in  gold  letters,  in  a 
SDeim.  Con-  book  belonging  to  the  cathedral  of  Winchester,  are  particularly 
p!4a5.et'     remarkable;  for  here,  amongst  other  things,  the  king  makes 
^^^'  himself  general,  as  we  may  call  it,  of  the  monks,  and  puts  the 

^pe^man,     ^^^^  jj^  ^[^^  8SLme  Station  of  government  over  the  nuns. 
A  body  of        After  the  constitutions  last  mentioned.  Sir  Henry  Spelman 
to  be  made  msubjoms  a  body  of  cauous,  said  to  be  published  under  king 
^^^^.  Edgar,  though  the  precise  time  is  not  certainly  known.    These 
canons  this  learned  antiquary  translated  from  an  old  Saxon 
manuscript  in  Bennet  College  in  Cambridge :  it  is  not  known 
187.  where  ^^  ^y  ^^^  authority  they  were  drawn  up;  but  the 
decrees  run  in  the  plural  number,  and  seem  to  be  the  style  of 
a  synod.     I  shall  translate  those  which  are  most  remarkable. 

By  the  first,  the  clergy  are  enjoined  to  be  constant  at  their 
devotions,  and,  particularly,  to  pray  that  the  people  may  behave 
themselves  dutifully  to  their  respective  governors,  and  prove 
firm  and  loyal  to  their  prince. 

The  third  orders  proper  books  and  habits  to  be  yearly  pro- 
vided against  the  meeting  of  every  synod.  There  is  also  men- 
tion made  of  parchment  for  engrossing  the  constitutions. 
Entertainment  for  three  days  is  likewise  to  be  furnished,  but  it 
is  not  said  by  whom. 
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By  the  fifth,  if  any  priest  receive  any  injury  or  ill  usage,  the  edoar, 
complaint  was  to  be  preferred  to  the  synod,  who  were  to  treat  England. 
the  case  as  if  the  whole  body  had  actually  suffered,  and  take 
care  that  satisfaction  be  made  at  the  bishop^s  discretion. 

Sixthly,  if  any  person  who  lives  disorderly  proves  too  big 
for  the  discipline  of  the  parish  priest,  the  priest  is  to  give  the 
synod  notice  of  the  particulars. 

The  dghth  forbids  the  priests  to  change  their  cures,  and 
remove  at  their  own  notion  from  one  parish  to  another. 

The  ninth  declares  against  the  priest^s  intermeddling  in 
a  fore^  cure. 

The  eleventh  enjoins  every  priest  to  leam  some  employment. 
This  was  to  prevent  indigence  in  case  of  misfortune :  it  was 
formerly  the  custom  of  the  Jews  of  condition,  and  is  still 
retained  by  those  of  the  first  rank  among  the  Turks. 

By  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth,  a  derk  of  learning  was  not  to 
undervalue  one  of  lees  proficiency;  neither,  in  case  he  was 
nobly  descended,  was  he  allowed  to  disregard  another  of  more 
private  extraction :  for,  as  the  canon  goes  on,  to  take  things 
rightly,  all  men  are  of  the  same  family  and  original. 

The  seventeenth  and  twenty-second  order  all  persons  to 
instruct  their  children  in  the  Christian  faith,  and  teach  them 
the  Lord^s  Prayer  and  the  Greed ;  without  learning  of  which, 
they  were  neitiier  to  be  buried  in  consecrated  ground,  nor 
admitted  to  the  eucharist :  for,  as  the  canon  proceeds,  he  that 
is  not  acquainted  with  these  solemn  forms  and  fundamentals  in 
religion,  does  not  deserve  the  name  of  a  Christian ;  he  ought 
not  to  undertake  for  another  in  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  nor 
receive  any  person  in  confirmation  from  the  hands  of  a  bishop. 

The  twenty-fourth  orders  all  pleadings  and  trials  of  causes 
to  cease  upon  festivals  and  fasts. 

The  twenty-eighth  prorides  against  intemperance  and  riot 
at  the  dedication  of  churches,  or  at  the  anniversary  of  that 
solemnity. 

By  the  twenty-ninth  nobody  was  to  be  buried  in  a  church, 
excepting  persons  of  known  probity  and  religious  behaviour. 

By  the  thirty-second  the  priest  was  prohibited  officiating 
without  the  serrice-book,  for  fear  the  trusting  to  his  memory 
might  make  him  mistake.  From  hence,  it  is  plain,  the  clergy 
were  tied  to  forms  and  stated  service,  and  not  left  to  the  liberty 
of  extemporary  effiisions. 
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DUN-  By  the  thirtyHsixth  no  person  was  to  eat  or  drink  any  thing 
Abp.^Mt  before  the  receiving  of  the  communion,  miless  in  case  of 
*      '^     ^  sickness. 

The  thirty-eighth  enjoins  the  priest  to  have  the  eucharist 
always  ready ;  that  is,  to  have  some  of  the  consecrated  bread 
always  by  him,  and  to  take  care  that  it  did  not  grow  stale ;  bat 
in  case  it  should  happen  to  be  kept  so  long  that  it  could  not  be 
eaten  without  disgusting  the  palate,  it  was  then  to  be  burnt  in 
a  clean  fire,  the  ashes  bud  under  the  altar,  and  the  priest  that 
was  guilty  of  this  negUgence  was  to  undergo  penance.  Had 
the  English  Church  been  of  the  same  belief  with  the  modem 
Bioman  as  to  the  point  of  transubstantiation, — ^had  they  be- 
lieved the  same  body  that  was  bom  of  the  blessed  Viigin  had 
been  present  under  the  appearance  of  bread,  and  that  there  had 
been  flesh  and  bones,  as  the  Trent  Catechism  words  it,  imder  so 
foreign  a  representation, — ^it  is  hard  to  imagine  they  would 
have  disposed  of  the  eucharist  in  this  manner. 

The  fifby-third  forbids  the  eating  of  blood  of  any  kind. 

By  the  sixtieth  it  is  pretty  evident  that  those  who  drew  up 
these  canons  did  not  allow  of  the  marriage  of  priests. 

By  the  sixty-fourth^  hunting  and  hawking  are  declared 
improper  diversions  for  a  priest,  who  is  to  make  his  books  his 
entertainment. 

The  sixty-fifth  enjoins  the  priest  to  press  those  imder  his 
cure  to  confession,  penance,  and  satisfaction.  There  is  like- 
wise mention  made  of  oil,  to  be  used  in  baptism,  and  for  tl^ 
Spdm.  ibid,  anointmg  the  sick. 

• 

A  form  of  After  these  canons  there  follows  a  form  of  confession,  with 
'^^thdireo-  directions  for  the  confessarius.  And  here  the  priest  is  obliged 
^^^  to  a  thorough  examination  of  the  penitent,  and  to  distinguish 
nicely  upon  all  the  circumstances  of  his  misbehaviour.  The 
penance  must  be  proportioned,  not  only  according  to  the  com- 
mon nature  and  degree  of  the  crime,  but  likewise  with  regard 
to  condition,  temper,  age,  and  capacity :  for  the  purpose,  a  man 
of  quality  and  figure  ought  to  sufier  more  severity  of  ^^Uscifdline 
than  a  peasant  or  obscure  person.  The  reason  of  this  or^r  is 
plain ;  because  such  persons  are  supposed  to  sin  more  against 
light  and  conviction,  to  miscarry  under  a  better  education,  and 
to  be  more  infectious  in  their  example. 

Before  the  penitent  makes  his  confession  he  is  obliged  to 
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repeat  the  Greed ;  then,  putting  himself  in  a  posture  of  hunii-  edgar, 
liatioD,  he  begins  to  give  an  account  of  all  his  misbehaviour :  Engimd. 
for  instance,  he  mentions  his  intemperance  in  eating  and  ^rr> 
drinking;  his  failings  with  respect  to  covetousneas,  envy, 
detraction,  lying,  vanity,  pride,  and  profuseness ;  he  confesses 
himself  to  have  been  frequently  the  first  tempter  to  an  ill 
practice,  to  have  encouraged  the  motion  in  another,  to  have 
kept  unlawful  secrets,  and  taught  others  the  methods  and 
mysteiy  of  rice. 

This  confession  is  very  particular  as  to  the  kinds  of  sin,  and 
obliges  to  a  discovery  of  the  circumstances  as  to  time  and 
place,  but  without  mention  of  the  persons  who  may  happen  to 
be  concerned. 

Lastly,  the  penitent  makes  his  confession  to  God  and  his 
confeifior,  and  prays  to  our  Sariour  for  the  pardon  of  his  sins ; 
bat,  in  all  the  process  of  this  penance  and  devotion,  there  is  no 
address  to  the  saints,  no  appealing  to  their  knowledge  of  his 
misbehariour,  nor  any  mention  made  of  them,  unless  in  a  peti- 
tion to  God  that  we  may  be  admitted  to  the  happiness  of  their 
society.  ^  f^^; 

After  this,  the  Penitential  proceeds  to  state  the  penance,  a  PemUen^ 
and  determine  the  degrees  of  satisfaction.  I  shall  mention  up  ij^ 
some  few  of  the  injunctions. 


tkr  hand. 


By  the  third,  the  penitents  were  to  repair  to  the  cathedral 
on  Ash  Wednesday,  and  appear  before  the  bishop.  After  they 
had  made  their  confession,  their  confessor  was  to  prescribe  their 
penance.  If  the  crim»  was  of  a  heinous  kind,  the  person  was 
barred  the  privflege  of  coming  to  church ;  if  the  fault  was  of  a 
lesser  guilt,  and  the  penitent  behaved  himself  well,  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  rules  of  discipline,  he  was  to  appear  publicly  before 
the  bishop  on  Maundy  Thursday,  and  receive  absolution  from 
him. 

By  the  sixth,  murder  was  disciplined  with  seven  years^  fasting 
with  bread  and  water,  and  the  guilty  person  obliged  to  lament 
the  crime  between  God  and  himself  ever  after. 

By  the  twelfth,  a  woman  that  procured  abortion,  or  murdered 
her  child  after  it  was  bom,  was  obliged  to  a  ten  years^  fast ; 
three  years  with  bread  and  water,  and  for  the  remaining  seven 
she  might  be  allowed  some  indulgence  at  the  discretion  of  her 
confessor. 
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^  AN         ^y  ^^®  fifteenth,  it  appears  that  it  was  customary  to  pray 
Abp.  Cant,  for  the  dead. 

By  the  twentieth,  adulteiy  was  put  under  the  same  penance 
with  that  mentioned  in  the  twelfth. 

By  the  forty-third,  a  fault  committed  when  a  person  was 
drunk,  was  to  be  more  severely  punished  than  if  he  had  been 
sober. 

The  Penitential  proceeds  to  the  other  parts  of  discipline,  and 
mentions  something  further  by  way  of  satisfaction.  And  here 
the  penitent  is  directed  to  visit  the  sick  and  those  under  trou- 
ble, and  to  assist  in  the  burying  of  the  dead ;  to  be  frequently 
upon  his  knees,  and  prostrate  himself  in  private ;  to  mortify 
with  watching  and  other  austerities;  and  to  endeavour  the 
recovery  of  those  who  have  been  misled  by  his  suggestions  or 
example.  To  conclude :  he  is  put  in  mind  to  be  charitable  to 
the  poor,  to  disengage  from  the  satisfactions  of  s^iae,  to  be 
vigilant  against  his  former  failings,  to  endeavour  the  recovery 
of  his  neighbours,  and  pass  the  remainder  of  his  life  with  aD 
the  caution  and  regularity  imaginable. 
A  reloMUioH  And  provided  a  man  found  his  constitution  too  weak  for  the 
rigours  of  fasting,  the  Penitential  suggests  an  indulgence,  and 
proposes  a  method  of  relaxation.  To  be  qualified  for  this 
favour,  the  penitent  was  obliged  to  distribute  such  a  sum  of 
money  to  the  poor;  to  redeem  captives;  to  say  the  Pater- 
noster, and  the  Miserere  mei  Deus,  with  hearty  contrition  and 
devotion;  and  by  this  commutation  the  penance  was  to  be 
shortened  proportionably. 

And  here  it  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  where  Uie  Pater- 
noster, or  Lord''s  Prayer,  is  enjoined  to  be  said  threescore  times 
in  a  day,  there  is  not  the  least  mention  made  of  one  Ave  Maria ; 
which  is  an  argument,  that  the  modern  appUcations  to  the 
blessed  Virgin  were  unpractised  by  the  Church  in  that  age. 

As  to  the  penance  of  great  men,  there  seems  to  be  some- 
thing of  singularity  in  it,  and  not  altogether  consistent  with 
the  canon  above  mentioned.     For  the  purpose : 

Such  persons  were  equally  obliged,  with  others,  to  make  their 
confession  to  their  confessor,  without  omitting  any  particulars; 
to  forgive  those  who  had  injured  them;  to  promise  rrformation, 
and  enter  upon  their  penance  with  the  usuid  signs  of  sorrow  and 
compunction.    And  to  show  they  were  in  earnest,  they  were  to 


til  some 
caaes. 
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appear  in  a  habit  of  mortification,  not  to  wear  a  sword  nor  any  edoar, 

thing  else  which  looked  like  ornament  or  distinction.     They    Engiuid. 

were  obliged  to  go  barefoot,  to  wear  woollen  or  sackcloth  next  '      ''      ' 

them,  and  to  make  use  of  a  coarse,  mieasy  lodging.     This 

discipline  was  to  be  practised  during  the  whole  course  of 

penance,  though  the  term  of  it  lasted  seven  years.    But  here, 

a  great  man^  that  had  friends  and  fortune,  had  the  liberty  of 

relieving  himself;  for,  provided  he  could  get  company  enough 

to  fast  for  him,  the  discipline  was  shortened,  and  sometimes, 

in  case  the  number  would  allow  it,  the  penance  was  but  three 

days,  which  was  the  utmost  of  the  relaxation.     When  the  rich 

roan  was  thus  assisted  by  the  charity  of  his  friends,  himself  and 

the  rest  were  bound  to  fast  the  three  days  with  nothing  but 

bread  and  water,  and  raw  herbs.    During  this  time,  the  usual 

^shes  of  his  table  were  to  be  given  to  the  poor ;  the  penitent 

was  likewise  to  sequester  himself  from  his  worldly  ai&irs,  and 

spend  most  of  his  time  at  church.     Upon  the  fourth  day,  he 

was  to  wash  the  poor^s  feet^  and  treat  them  with  meat  and  1 39. 

money.     And  lastly,  he  was  to  be  restored  at  Divine  service, 

and  receive  absolution  and  the  eucharist.    And  here  the  clergy 

are  put  in  mind  to  take  care  that  the  penitent  performs  up  to 

the  canon,  and  fails  in  no  part  of  what  he  has  promised.  ^'  ^'  ^^' 

Now,  notwithstanding  this  abatement  of  rigour,  shortening 
of  penance,  and  allowing  the  favour  of  assistance,  may  seem 
too  great  an  indulgence,  yet,  as  much  as  the  reins  may  appear 
loosened,  it  cannot  be  denied,  but  that  the  discipline  is  made 
public,  the  offender  brought  to  submission,  and  the  authority 
of  the  keys  maintained. 

This  was  the  relaxation  allowed  the  laity  of  the  first  rank, 
>n  case  their  friends  were  willing  to  undergo  part  of  the  bur- 
den, and  do  penance  with  them.  But  then,  notwithstanding 
this  mitigation,  the  canon  concludes,  that  it  is  most  advisable 
for  every  one  to  suffer  in  person,  and  not  to  get  any  proxies  to 
mortify  for  them ;  it  being  declared  in  Holy  Scripture,  that 
"  eveiy  one  shall  bear  his  own  burden.*'  ^^'  ^-  ^• 

This  Penitential  speaks  in  the  singular  number,  and  was  Speim.  Con- 
drawn  up  by  a  different  authority  from  that  of  the  canons,  and  p.  '472.* 
a^ms,  like  archbishop  Egbert's  excerptions,  to  have  been  the 
orders  of  some  single  prelate. 

I  have  been  the  longer  upon  these  canons  and  Penitential,  to 
show  the  reader  the  forms  and  religious  proceedings  of  this 
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DUN-      age,  and  to  acquaint  him,  that  though  we  are  now  sunk  into 
Abp.^jwt.  ^^^  latter  end  of  the  tenth  century,  and  fallen  under  the  great- 
"^ — -^ — '  est  disadvantage  of  time,  yet  we  cannot  complain  of  any  remark- 
able defect  in  the  regulations  above  mentioned,  or  that  piety, 
sense,  or  discipline,  was  wanting  in  the  government  of  the 
Church. 

About  this  time,  king  Edgar  furnished  the  abbey  of  Rumaey, 
in  Hantshire,  with  monks,  and  made  one  Merwina  their  abbess. 
And  now  the  reputation  of  the  religious  gained  ground.  The 
court  was  entirely  in  their  interest,  and  St.  Dunstan'^s  project 
AnUquit     was  ripe  for  execution.     To  smooth  the  way,  and  give  the 
DuJ^!"     matter  an  air  of  solemnity,  king  Edgar  was  prevaUed  on  to 
Rf^vaTd     ^^'^^  ^  speech  upon  the  occasion  ;  where,  addressing  himself 
Geneai.       to  the  prelates,  he  is  very  sharp  and  satirical  upon  the  secolar 
p.%0."^     clergy.     I  shall  translate  most  of  itfor  the  reader. 
King  Ed'         ^^  Siucc  God  has  pleased,  most  reverend  Fathers,  to  sIhiw 
tn^/bwyrof  ^^  gooducss  to  US  in  a  remarkable  manner,  it  is  most  reason- 
Oe  monks     able  wc  should  exert  our  endeavours  to  make  a  suitable  re- 
l^^r        turn.     And  since  he  has  given  us  so  large  a  command,  it 
i^'969.     ^  ou^  d^^y  ^  employ  our  authority  to  his  honour,  and  bring 
our  subjects  to  the  observance  of  his  Liws.     Now,  as  it  is 
my  office  to  inspect  the  conduct  of  the  laity ;  to  take  care 
that  there   be  no  stop  upon  justice ;    to  punish  the  sacri- 
legious ;    to  correct  the  ungovernable ;    to  protect  the  weak 
against  the  mighty  ;  and  deliver  the  poor  from  him  Uiat  is 
too  strong  for  him ; — so  I  am  likewise  concerned  to  promote 
the  interest  of  the  Church;    to  inquire  into  the  behaviour 
of  the  clergy  and  religious ;  to  see  that  they  manage  tiiem- 
selves  suitably  to  their  character;  whether  they  are  careful 
in  the  administration  of  their  office,  and  constant  in  their  in- 
structions ;  whether  they  are  moderate  in  their  refreshments, 

regular  in  their  habit,  prudent  and  equitable  in  deciding  the 
causes  that  come  before  them.  And  under  favour,  reverend 
Fathers,  if  you  had  looked  thoroughly  into  these  matters,  we 
had  never  had  the  dissatisfaction  of  receiving  so  scandalous  a 
charge  against  the  clergy.  And  here,  not  to  mention  thdr 
failing  in  the  shape  of  their  tonsure ;  not  to  mention  this,  I 
say,  what  effeminacy  do  they  discover  in  their  habit !  what 
haughtiness  in  their  gesture  and  motion  !  what  licence  in  their 
discourse  and  conversation  !  And  are  not  these  all  signs  that 
things  are  terribly  out  of  order  within !     Then,  as  to  the  busi- 
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ness  of  their  functions,  with  what  negligence  is  the  Divine  ser-  edgar, 
vice  performed!     They  will  scarce  vouchsafe  their  company    Engiimd. 
at  the  holy  vigils ;  and  when  they  enter  upon  the  most  solemn  ' — -^ — 
parts  of  religion,  they  appear  with  a  foreign  air,  and  fall  short 
of  the  gravity  of  the  occasion.     I  am  sorry  to  say  how  exces- 
sive   they  are  in  their  entertainments !  how  much  they  are 
governed  by  an  intemperate  appetite !  and  what  lengths  they 
have  taken  in  a  libertine  practice !     Thus  the  encouragements 
of  religion  are  perverted,  and  the  bounty  of  princes  abused. 
Had  our  ancestors  foreseen  their  liberality  would  have  been 
squandered  away  thus  profusely,  and  spent  upon  luxury  and 
disorder,  they  wbuld  certainly  have  held  their  hand.     And  if 
all  this  misbehaviour  had  been  private  and  unobserved,  the  case 
had   been  more  tolerable.     But,  alas!  the  crimes  break  out 
into  public  notice,  and  the  scandal  grows  notorious.    And  yet, 
methinks  the  liberty  is  strangely  connived  at,  and  overlooked 
by  the  prelacy.     Would  not  the  sword  of  Levi,  would  not  the 
zeal  of  Simeon  be  seasonably  drawn,  and  exerted  upon  this 
occasion  i    Where  is  the  spirit  of  Moses,  who  punished  the 
idolatry  of  the  golden  calf  in  his  own  blood  and  relations! 
Where  is  Phineas^s  lance  to  pursue  debauchery,  and  execute 
justice  without  the  least  delay !     And  yet  we  see  this  severity 
of  zeal,  this  sudden  revenge  was  acceptable  to  God  Almighty. 
What  is  become  of  St.  Peter^s  indignation  and  censure  against 
simony  and  covetousness !     You,  that  are  priests  of  the  most 
high  £iod,  ought  to  copy  the  proceedings,  and  be  governed  by 
the  precedents  of  him  you  represent.   It  is  high  time  to  appear 
against  those  who  have  broke  through  the  rules  of  duty  and 
religion.      I  have  Gonstantine's,  and  you  have  St.  Peter'^s 
sword.     Let  us  join  our  force,  and  unite  our  respective  autho- 
rities, that  by  employing  the  spiritual  and  civil  power  in  the  190. 
same  cause,  and  being  thus  assistant  to  each  other,  the  lepers 
may  be  discharged  the  camp,  the  holy  sanctuary  may  be 
cleansed,  and  the  sons  of  Levi  put  into  the  temple  ministra- 
tions ;  of  Levi,  I  sajr,  who  was  governed  by  no  partialities  to 
his  relations ;  *  who  said  unto  his  &ther  and  his  mother,  I  Dent. 
have  not  seen  him,  neither  did  he  acknowledge  his  brethren.'* 
Awaken  your  discipline,  therefore,  I  beseech  ye,  that  we  may 
not  repent  our  bounty,  not  be  sorry  for  our  kindness  to  the 
Church.     Let  the  disrespect  shown  to  the  relics  of  the  saints, 
let  the  profaning  the  altars  with  unsuitable  approaches,  pro- 
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PUN-     voke  our  to  animadversion ;  and  do  not  sufler  the  piety  cS  our 

STAN 

Abp.  Cant,  ancestors  to  be  defeated  any  longer.  You  know  how  mudi 
'  ^  '  my  father,  grand&ther,  great-grand&ther,  &c.,  have  lessened 
their  royal  revenues,  and  exhausted  their  exchequer  in  religious 
benefactions.  Most  reverend  Father  Dunstan,  I  desire  you 
would  raise  your  imagination  upon  this  occasion.  Pray  look 
up  to  heaven  a  little ;  fancy  you  see  my  father  in  his  staticn  of 
glory,  glistering  among  the  stars,  and  ready  to  launch  himsdf 
from  the  sky.  Imagine  you  hear  him  deliver  himself  to  you  in 
this  language  of  expostulation  and  complaint :  ^  O  venerable 
Father  Dunstan,  you  used  to  suggest  serviceable  advice  to  me 
about  the  building  of  churches  and  monasteries ;  you  prompted 
my  piety  upon  all  opportunities,  and  assisted  in  the  execution 
of  the  project ;  I  pitched  upon  you  particularly  for  my  pastor 
and  spiritual  father,  for  the  guardian  of  my  soul,  ludd  the 
inspector  of  my  behaviour ;  and  did  I  not  always  comply  widi 
whatever  you  suggested !  Did  I  not  always  prefer  your  advice 
to  patrimony  and  treasure !  How  frankly  have  I  laid  out  my 
fortune  upon  your  proposals !  My  distributions  of  charity 
were  always  ready  when  you  called  for  them.  If  land  or  privi- 
lege was  desired  for  the  Church,  it  was  done  as  soon  as  men- 
tioned. If  you  complained  the  monks  or  clergy  were  short 
in  their  conveniences,  they  were  immediately  suppUed  by  the 
court.  You  used  to  tell  me,  that  the  best  use  of  money  was 
to  spend  it  upon  the  Church  and  poor ;  that  such  liberalities 
would  prove  immortal  in  the  benefit,  help  towards  an  atone- 
ment for  our  failings,  and  prove  the  greatest  charities  to  the 
giver.  And  is  it  not  an  intolerable  mis^plication,  diat  this 
holy  revenue  should  be  expended  upon  women,  and  misem- 
ployed for  the  support  of  vanity  and  unnecessary  figure! 
What  can  you  answer  to  such  a  charge  as  this !  I  am  con- 
vinced (says  king  Edgar),  most  holy  Father,  that  this  is  none 
Pt.  1. 18.  of  your  fault.  When  you  saw  a  thief,  you  consented  not  unto 
him,  neither  have  you  been  partaker  with  the  adulterers.  No ; 
you  have  entreated  and  menaced,  but  all  to  no  purpose ;  and 
since  words  signify  nothing,  it  is  time  to  rise  in  your  discipline 
and  come  to  blows.  For  this  purpose,  you  shall  be  sure  not 
to  want  the  countenance  of  royal  authority.  You  have  likewise 
Ethelwald  and  Oswald,  the  right  reverend  Fathers  of  Win- 
chester and  Worcester,  to  assist  you.  I  give  yon  three  a  joint 
commission  for  this  purpose,  and  refer  the  management  whoDy 
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to  you.     It  is  your  part  therefore  to  exert  the  episcopal  autho-  edgar, 
rity,  in  conjunction  with  that  of  the  crown,  to  expel  the  dis-   England. 
orderiy  clergy  from  the  monasteries,  and  put  in  such  as  live  ' — "^ — ' 
regularly  in  their  plaoe.^ 

This  qpeech  is  raised  and  polished  in  the  original  much  above  Remarks 
the  elocution  of  the  tenth  century ;  and  therefore  I  should  ^j^^^^ 
have  supposed  Jocelin  might  have  worked  the  matter  he  found  ^p^- 
into  a  brighter  form ;  I  should  have  supposed  this,  I  say,  had  I 
not  met  with  this  harangue  in  Rievallensis,  an  ancient  historian. 
As  to  the  contents,  if  they  are  directed  against  the  married 
cleigy,  as  it  is  generally  supposed,  the  charge  is  pushed  too  far. 
If  all  this  tempest  of  rhetoric  is  raised  against  marriage,  it  is 
nK>re  than  can  be  defended.  If  the  satire  points  upon  this 
quarter,  it  bears  hard  against  the  Scriptures,  and  contradicts 
the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  ancient  Church.  This,  with  re- 
spect to  the  clergy,  has  been  shown  in  some  measure  already, 
and  shall  be  further  made  good  afterwards.  This  remark,  I 
hope,  is  no  failure  of  regard  to  a  princess  memory.  No  advan- 
tage of  character  ought  to  protect  a  mistake  ;  for  ^*  truth  is 
greater  than  the  king.^ 

We  may  observe,  in  the  second  place,  that  none  but  the 
clergy  in  monasteries  and  cathedrals  are  complained  of,  and 
disturbed ;  and  even  they  are  only  dislodged,  but,  as  far  as  we 
can  learn  by  the  history,  not  obliged  to  part  with  their  wives. 
And  thus,  when  the  monks  were  put  in  possession,  the  prose- 
cutors seemed  satisfied,  and  thought  the  reformation  had  gone 
far  enough.    However,  if  the  monks  had  any  legal  title  to 
these  places,  we  must  not  complain  of  their  ejecting  the  secular 
deigy ;  but  a  fair  claim  is  more  than  they  could  make  out  in 
several  places.    For  the  purpose :  the  monastery  of  Ely,  though 
first  built  and  endowed  for  religious,  yet  it  was  only  designed 
for  nuns,  who  lived  there  till  the  place  was  sacked  and  demo-  iiistnna 
lished  by  Inguar  and  Hubba.    After  the  heat  of  this  Danish  Angh'SLcr. 
invasion  was  over,  the  secular  clergy  rebuilt  the  monastery,  p^-  ^* 
and  held  it  a  hundred  years,  till  they  were  turned  out  by 
kmg  Edgar^s  order ;  so  that  we  see  they  had  immemorial 
custom  to  plead.    And  besides,  when  they  were  forced  to 
resign,    it  was   to   monks,  who    had  neither  evidence  nor  Chronic. 
predecessors  to  make  a  title.      However,  St.  Dunstan  and  p.'Xl!^""* 
the  bishops  of  Winchester  and  Worcester,  being  fortified 
with  the  king^s  commission,  proceeded  vigorously  in  their 
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^^'  design.  Oswald,  for  his  part,  is  said  to  have  ejected  the 
Abp.Cani.  married  clergy  out  of  seven  monasteries  in  the  diocese  of 
'  ""19]^  Worcester.  And  to  make  all  sure,  they  got  the  pope  to 
Eadmer  do  appear  in  their  cause,  and  confirm  their  proceedings.  Neither 
wiad.  Angi.  was  this  caution  any  more  than  necessary ;  because  in  some 
8»CTj^pwP8  2.  pii^ces  they  had  strained  the  law,  and  broke  in  upon  the 
Ibid,  et  Au-  settlement  of  the  foundation :  for  instance,  the  cathedral  of 
Winton!^'  Worccstcr  was  all  along  furnished  with  secular  canons  till 
Angi.  Stcr.  Og^d-^g  time,  as  appears  by  the  acts  of  the  council  of  Wor- 
p*  290.        cester,  held  under  Wulfetan,  and  other  unquestionable  autho- 

Angi.  Sacr. 

pan  1.         nties. 

P;^^;  *^         Oswald,  knowing  the  secular  clei^  thus  fortified  in  their 
Pr^^       plea,  was  willing  to  make  use  of  stratagem,  and  remove  them 
eantrivanoe  as  gcutly  as  he  could.     For  this  purpose,  he  built  a  new  church 
OelZ^r    ^  the  honour  of  the  blessed  Virgin  in  St.  Peter's  church- 
^w^t^    yard,  and  absented  himself  from  the  cathedral ;  and  having 
furnished  this  new  church  with  monks,  he  used  to  converse 
mostly  with  them,   and   officiate  for  their  devotions.      The 
people  perceiving  the  bishop  had  left  the  cathedral  and  fre- 
quented the  new  church,  they  all  ran  thither  for  the  benefit  of 
A.  D.  969.    bi^  blessing.     And  now  the  secular  clergy  finding  themselves 
deserted,  submitted  to  the  new  regulation  and  took  the  monas- 
Eadmer  de   tic  habit :  thus  the  matter  is  reported  by  Eadmer  and  Mai- 
Anil^^**'  D^^b^T^*     But   Florence  of  Worcester,   and  the   monk  of 
Dan2.p.202.  Ramscy,  tell  us  the  expedients  were  more  violent.     It  is  some 
Ge8t.Pontif.  few  years  since,  as  has  been  observed,  that  the  monks  had 
Angi^sJcIf' 8*^°^^  this  advantage  at  Winchester;  but  here  Ethdwald 
ibid.  the  bishop  treated  the  secular  clergy  with  more  than  usual 

Maimesb.de  compassion,  and  settled  several  farms  belonging  to  the  bishop- 
?2  ^n**i^*  ric  upon  them.     But,  notwithstanding  St.  Dunstan,  Oswald, 
*  and  Ethelwald  pushed  their  point,  and  carried  their  enterprise 
in  most  places,  yet  it  seems  they  could  not  succeed  in  the 
Secular       church  of  Canterbury.     That  the  canons  of  this  church  were 
p^^Uy  in  secular  cler^  in  archbishop  Odo's  time,  appears  by  a  boll  of 
^^«/ privilege  from  pope  John  XIII.     This  buU  was  dated  but 
at  this  time,  fourtccn  ycars  at  most  before  this  pretended  reformation. 
^rooicon    rpj^^  these  canons  were  turned  out  by  St.  Dunstan,  is  more 
P*  1778.       ^Y^^  appears ;  the  negative  is  much  more  probable,  both  from 
the  silence  of  history  upon  this  occasion,  and  likewise  firom 
what  is  afterwards  mentioned  by  Thorn,  who  informs  us,  that 
the  secular  clergy  were  expelled  the  church  of  Canterbuiy  by 
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archbishop  AUrick,  in  the  year  1005,  and  the  monks  settled  B^^^« 
in  their  place.     And  now  it  seems  the  clergy  had  made  their   England. 
comphiint  to  the  king,  and  petitioned  him  for  justice  against  Thonu      ' 
St.  Dunstan.     Therefore,  to  give  a  stronger  colour  to  this  p  *i780?' 
innovation,  and  to  make  it  the  better  relished,  there  was  a 
council  convened  at  Winchester  either  this  year  or  the  last.  Tke  ctmneU 
At  this  council,  or  convention,  the  king,  the  queen,  and  the%agt^ 
temporal  nobility  were  present.     And  now  the  cause  ^^  vi^sTDuii- 
brought  on,  and  the  point  debated.     And  here,  as  Eadmeratu. 
will  have  it,  St.  Dunstan  disarmed  his  adversaries,  and  drove 
them  out  of  the  field.     However,  it  seems  the  king  and  the 
principal  laity  were  not  so  perfectly  gained,  as  to  refuse  to 
intercede  for  the  secular  clergy.     They  desired  the  canons 
might  be  put  into  possession  again,  and  have  the  favour  of  a 
further  trial.     This  motion  put  St.  Dunstan  to  a  stand,  and 
made  him  pause  for  an  answer.     And  now,  it  seems,  there  was 
a  deep  silence  in  the  court ;  but  before  St.  Dunstan  declared 
himself,  the  case,  as  Eadmer  reports,  was  determine  by  ATksamtro' 
response  firom  heaven;  for  a  crucifix  hanging  aloft  in  ^^^ael^oHSST* 
room,  pronounced  with  an  audible  voice,  *^ Non  fiet,  non  Set;omdteadar 
judicastis  bene,  mutaretis  non  bene  ;^  that  is.  It  shall  not  beto^r^^ 
done,  it  shall  not  be  done :  you  have  decided  the  matter  well,  ^^^'^^ 
and  would  be  to  blame  if  you  should  change.    The  convention 
being   astonished  with  this  oracle,  St.  Dunstan  asked  them 
what  further  satisfaction  they  could  desire;   for  you  have 
heard,  says  he,  the  matter  decided  by  Ood  himself.     The^^,^^ 
allegation  being  allowed,  the  clergy  were  forced  to  submit,  and  ^  ^^^ » 
leave  the  monks  in  possession  of  their  revenues.  p.  2is^ 

I  would  be  loth  to  suppose  St.  Dunstan  in  a  practice  to 
overrule  this  point :  however,  there  might  be  some  art  used 
without  the  privity  of  this  prelate.    But,  granting  the  Toice 
was  altogether  extraordinary,  and  the  sentence  deUvered  in  a 
prodigy ;  granting  this,  I  say,  we  know  there  are  spirits  that 
do  not  always  speak  truth.     A  wonder  is  no  certain  evidence 
of  divinity.     If  a  prophet  amongst  the  Jews  had  declared 
against  the  established  religion,  they  were  not  to  give  credit 
to  his  character.    *^  To  the  law  and  to  the  testimony ;  if  they  iniah  viu. 
speak  not  according  to  this  word,  it  is  because  there  is  no  ^^  ^^.^^^ 
light  in  them.^    To  apply  this  remark ;  the  miracle,  we  know,  *^J^|?^^ 
is  vouched  to  censure  the  marriage  of  the  clergy.    Now,  if  thb  o/m^r  am 
design  has  no  oomitenance  either  from  Scripture  or  the  primi- ^^^^,^ 
VOL.  I.  eg 
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DUN-     tive  Church,  we  are  not  bound  to  take  notice  of  any  proofs 
Abp.  CMt.  ^^^  prodigy  to  support  it.     I  shall  examine  the  pretended 
* — V — '  determination  of  the  crucifix  by  this  test :  and,  since  the 
monkish  historians  have  vouchsafed  us  nothing  of  the  defenee 
made  by  the  married  clergy,  I  shall  give  the  reader  a  brief 
account  from  Scripture  and  antiquity  concerning  this  matter. 
A  defimx  of     In  representing  the  history  of  tibis  case,  I  shall  endeavour 
ofSed^. to  show ;  first,  that  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  was  mo^  in- 
stituted either  by  our  Saviour  or  his  apostles. 

Secondly ;  that  the  imposition  of  it  upon  any  order  of  men 
is  unwarrantable :  and, 

Thirdly ;  that  it  was  never  universally  imposed,  or  practised 
in  the  ancient  Church. 

First ;  that  there  is  no  law  of  QoA  enjoining  the  cdibaey  of 
bishops  or  priests  is  confessed  by  Roman  Catholics  themsdves. 
They  own,  that  under  the  Old  Testament  it  was  lawful  fxx 
192.  priests  to  marry,  even  after  their  promotion  to  the  sacerdotal 
office ;  and  that  our  Saviour,  in  the  New  Testament,  has  left 
us  no  precept  upon  tiiis  head.  Now,  since  marriage  was  not 
forbidden  the  dergy  by  the  moral  law,  they  must  remain  in 
the  same  liberty  wiUi  other  people,  unless  they  are  barred  by 
a  manifest  prohibition  in  revelation.  It  is  true,  Bellarmine 
Tit.  iii.  8.  urges  that  precept  of  the  apostle^  that  a  bishop  should  be 
sober  and  temperate ;  but  these  words  do  not  ccHue  up  to  the 
point :  they  import  no  nu>re,  than  standing  clear  of  dmnkmi- 
ness  and  covetousness,  as  appears  by  their  being  opposed  to 
not  being  given  to  wine  and  filthy  lucre  in  the  form^  verse. 
Or  if  we  should,  with  St.  Chrysostom,  interpret  cyKpor^  of  an 
universal  temperance ;  we  are  then  to  take  notice,  that  tem- 
perance implies  nothing  else  but  moderation  in  the  use  of 
warrantable  liberties.  Or,  lastly,  if  we  should  strain  the  words 
mii^Qova  and  h^Kpariiy  and  confine  them  to  the  signification  of 
chaste  and  continent,  yet  the  Fathers  affirm  that  these  virtues 
are  not  inconsistent  with  marriage  and  cohabitation,  as  we 
shall  prove  afterwards. 

To  fortify  the  argument  further,  we  may  remember  St.  Paul 
reasoned  before  Felix  Ktpi  ScKotocriiviyc  ko^  eyjcparcfac*  or 
righteousness  and  temperance,  and  yet  we  cannot  suppose  that 
by  any  of  these  exhortations  St.  Paul  persuaded  Fdix  to  pait 
with  his  wife.     We  shall  now  consider  the  seventh  chapter  of 
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.he  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  much  insisted  on  by  tho^  edgar, 
who  plead  for  celibacy :  now,  by  a  thorough  comndend;ion  of  Engbmd. 
this   chapter,   it  appears,  first,  that  the  apostle  declares  he  y^S!    ' 
Rpeaks  by  permission,  and  not  by  commandment.     Secondly,  Vcne  9. 
in  some  casos  he  advises  marriage,  without  exception  of  any 
order  of  persons.    Thirdly,  he  leaves  it  to  people^s  choice,  and  Vcno  27. 
allows  them  to  manage  liieir  liberty  at  their  own  discretion. 
Fourthly,  he  recommends  single  life,  not  upon  the  score  of  Veno2R. 
merit,  bat  csonvenience :  because  the  Church  was  likely  to  fall 
under  a  state  of  persecution.     Fifthly,  we  are  to  obs^e,  that 
the  apo8t]e**s  advice  in  this  chapter  was  not  particulariy  di- 
rected to  the  clergy,  but  to  all  Christians  in  general.    The 
apostle  no  where  limits  his  discourse  to  the  former,  but  all 
along  ap^es  himself  to  believers  in  common.    That  the  celi- 
bacy of  the  clergy  is  neither  of  dirine  nor  apostolical  institu- 
tion, is  owned  by  some  of  the  greatest  divines  of  the  Church  of 
Borne.     I  shaD  give  an  instance  or  two  besides  what  has  been 
ahready  hinted :  the  first  shall  be  drawn  firom  the  canon  law, 
which  may  be  looked  on  as  the  sense  of  the  Church  of  Borne 
for  some  ages.    Thus  then  Gratian  has  it ;  **  Copula  saoerdo- 
talis  nee  legali  neo  ^>ostolica  authoritate  prohibetur,  ecde-  ^^ 
siastica  tamen  ^;e  penitus  interdidtur  ;^  that  is,  the  marriage  qu.  i  e.'  i. 
of  priests  is  forbidden  neither  by  the  Mosaic,  nor  the  evan- 
gelical law.    But,  for  all  that,  it  is  by  no  means  allowed  by  the 
consUtutions  of  the  Church. 

The  second  testimony  is  that  of  Johannes  a  Ludegna,  in  a 
speech  of  his  at  the  council  of  Trent :  here  this  dirine  proves 
at  large,  that  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  is  not  founded  upon 
any  command,  either  of  our  Sariour  or  the  apostles;  and 
therefore,  were  it  not  for  the  restraints  of  ecclesiastical  laws 
and  monastic  vows,  priests  or  monks  might  lawfully  marry. 
His  words  are,  *^  Si  nulla  lex  aut  nulla  essent  vota  monastica,  CoDdi. 
liceret  sacerdotibus  aut  monachis  nubere.^  p.  1561.' 

To  proceed)  the  apostle  does  not  only  not  forbid,  but  even 
expressly  permits  marriage  to  the  clergy.  For  laying  down 
the  qualifications  of  a  bishop,  the  highest  degree  of  the  clergy, 
he  proposes  this  as  one,  that  he  be  **  blameless,  the  husband  of  l  Tim.  m.  3. 
one  wife.*"  And  thus,  in  the  epistle  to  Titus,  the  text  mentions 
of  a  priest, ''  that  he  be  the  husband  of  one  wife,  having  faith-  Tit  1 6. 
ful  children  :^  and  in  the  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  he  allows 
every  man  his  own  wife,  without  limitation  or  distinction. 

Gg2 
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DUN-     That  by  "  the  husband  of  one  wife,^  la  not  meant  a  widower, 
Abp.  Cait  never  married  but  once,  is  sufficiently  evident,  because  this 
ic^^?'X2l interpretation  seems  repugnant  to  the  vulgar  acceptation  of 
the  word  "  husband ;"'  and  likewise  to  the  following  precept  <rf 
1  Tim.  iii.  4.  "  ruling  their  houses  well''    Besides,  it  is  pUunly  confuted  by 
the  practice  of  the  ancient  Church,  in  which  many  persons 
were  admitted  to  holy  orders,  who  had  wives  living  and  dwell- 
ing vrith  them.     To  instance,  at  present,  only  in  the  Apos- 
tolical Constitutions,  in  which  the  apostles  are  introduced, 
delivering  themselves  in  this  manner :  "We  have  ordered  that 
a  bishop,  priest,  or  deacon,  should  be  the  husband  of  one  wife, 
whether  their  wives  be  alive  or  dead."*"     Thus  we  see  this  inter- 
pretation of  "the  husband  of  one  wife,*"  for  a  widower,  is  unsup- 
ported, and  without  colour.    There  are  three  other  explications 
of  fiov6yafioc^  not  without  reasons  and  authority  to   back 
them :  first,  the  apostles  seem  to  mean  no  more  than  that 
persons  in  holy  orders  should  not  have  two  wives  at  the  same 
time.     Secondly,  that  they  should  not  have  two  wives  suc- 
cessively, the  one  after  the  other.     Thirdly,  that  they  should 
not  have  two  vrives  living  at  the  same  time,  one  after  the 
Cbrytost.     divorce  of  the  other.     The  first  interpretation  was  generally 
Pri^  Epid  followed  by  the  Greek,  the  other  by  the  Latin  Fathers ;  though 
^^■"'^.^  .   St.  Chrysostom   allows  both:    and  St.  Jerome,  in  several 
£p.  ad  Tit.   placcs,  admits  all  three.     Which  of  these  interpretations  is  the 
best,  is  of  no  great  concern  to  the  present  business,  since  each 
of  them  leaves  the  clergy  the  Uberty  of  marriage :  however,  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  observe,  that  Theodoret  declares  for 
the  first  opinion,  and  ai^es,  that  in  one  case  digamy,  that  is, 
marrying  a  second  wife  after  the  death  of  the  first,  is  no  man- 
ner of  blemish  to  the  character  of  a  priest.     This  Father 
having  told  us  he  was  not  singular  in  his  opinion,  and  proved  it 
by  several  reasons,  concludes  thus :  "  They,*"  says  he,  "  seem  to 
193.  me  to  be  in  the  right,  who  hold  that  the  apostle  here  declares 
that  person  worthy  of  episcopal  ordination,  who  lives  in  so- 
briety vrith  one  only  wife ;  not  that  he  has  herein  rejected 
Com^hi  Ed  ®®^^^  marriages,  which,  in  many  cases,  he  has  even  com- 
ad  Tiin.o.8i  manded.'*'*     Nay,  St.  Jerome  himsdf,  when  not  overborne  with 
ConTto  Ed  ^^^  torrent  of  disputation,  proposes  a  case,  and  inclines  to  the 
sd  Tit.  c. T  same  opinion. 

Having  thus  set  aside  the  pretence  of  divine  or  apostolical 
institution,  I  shall  proceed  to  observe,  that  this  extraordinary 
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regard  for  a  enngle  life,  seems  fiist  started  by  TertuOian,  who,  bdgar, 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  time  being  led  away  with  the  enthu-    Eogiud. 

siasms  of  Montanus,  endeavoured  to  refine  upon  the  Christian  '      "^ ' 

religion,  and  strain  it  up  to  angelical  perfection.    This  author 
IchI  the  way  to  the  Latin  Ghnich,  and  spread  the  prejudice,  in 
some  measure,  among  the  Greeks.     We  may  likewise  obserye, 
that  ihe  excessive  commendation  of  virginity,  and  the  progress 
of  ignorance,  kept  pace  with  each  other ;  and  that  the  reputa* 
lion  of  celibacy  was  hi^iest,  when  knowledge  was  at  the  lowest 
ebb  ;  as  will  i^pear  to  any  one  that  considers  the  history  of 
the  tenth  and  Seventh  centuries,  and  compares  them  with  the 
other  periods  of  the  Church.    Whereas,  when  the  aigument 
is  impartially  considered,  it  will  be  found  there  is  no  intrinsic 
excellence  in  single  life,  by  way  of  comparison  :  and  that  the 
imputations  of  discredit  and  disadvantage,  thrown  upon  mar- 
riage, are  no  better  than  monastic  pedantry,  a  reflection  upon 
the  state  of  the  creation,  and  the  order  of  Providence. 

That  sobriety  is  not  inconsistent  with  marriage,  appears 
plainly  by  the  £4>ostle^s  assuring  us,  **  that  marriage  is  honour-  Heb.  xUi.  4. 
able  in  all  men,  and  the  bed  undefiled.^    And  herein,  as  is 
most  reasonable,  the  apostle  is  followed  by  almost  all  the 
Fathers :   I  shall  all^e  some  of  them. 

First,  The  great  Paphnutius,  who,  when  in  the  council  of  Pafkmmiiu» 
Nice  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  was  proposed  under  the  pre-  ^f^^j!^ 
tence  of  promoting  chastity ;  this  holy  man,  I  say,  upon  this  ^^  '^w- 
question  declared,  *'^  that  cohabitation  with  a  lawful  wife  was  Soxom.  1. 1. 
chastity,^  and  was  apphiuded  for  Ins  sentence  by  the  whole  ^^^  nj,, 
council.    This  P]q>hnutiu8,  who  was  a  bishop  in  Egypt,  and  Ecc|«*  i- 1. 
a  confessor,  told  the  councQ,  that  ^^  though  he  had  lived  all  his  ' 
lifetime  in  celibacy,  yet  he  did  not  think  this  restraint  ought 
to  be  imposed  on  the  clergy.^  This  passage,  though  related  by 
Socrates  and  Soaomen,  is  questioned  by  some  of  the  Ghurch  ot^^^^' 
Borne :  but  Monsieur  Du  Pin  has  the  ingenuity  to  remark,  Socnt. 
that  he  believes  they  question  the  truth  of  this  story,  rather  for  ^JlJ^^pi^ 
fear  it  misrht  prejudice  the  present  discipline,  than  upon  the  Hist  toin.'2i 

*^         r  i-J  r  under  Coun- 

score  of  any  solid  proof.  cU  of  Nice. 

To  go  on  to  another  testimony,  Clemens  Alexandrinus 
affirms,  ^*  that  just  men  under  the  old  law  had  children  and 
lived  in  marriage  with  sobriety.  What !  ^  says  he,  ^'  cannot 
people  cohabit  in  matrimony  with  the  character  of  temperance  ?  ^, 

\.  /  1.   <■      t         .  1         j»  1.       1  Clem.  Alex. 

Without  all  doubt :  let  us  not  therefore  attempt  to  dissolve  an  Strom,  i  s. 
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^j^     union  of  God's  institution.'^    And  St.  Ambrose  tells  us,  ^^  that 
Abp.  Cant,  yirginity  has  its  rewards,  widowhood  its  merits,  and  that  tii^re 
Ambros.      is  a  regard  due  to  conjugal  sobriety.''  And,  in  the  same  ^isUe, 
YnwVL,  ^  h®  comes  up  full  to  the  point :  ^'  The  apostie,"  says  he,  ^^  com- 
mands a  bishop  to  be  the  husband  of  one  wife :  not  ibtit  he 
excludes  an  unmarried  man,  for  that  is  further  than  the  preoqit 
reaches :  there  is  therefore  no  more  meant  by  this  qualification, 
than  that  by  conjugal  chastity  he  may  guud  his  virtue,  and 
preserve  the  grace  given  him  in  baptism." 

Since  then  sobriety  and  chastity  is  common  both  to  maiv 
riage  and  celibacy,  die  latter,  as  such,  can  have  no  intrinsic 
advantage  in  this  respect  above  the  other.  Indeed  the  circum* 
stances  of  either  condition  have  their  distinct  advantages; 
aflbrding  peculiar  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  virtues  of 
a  different  kind :  but  these  advantages  are  only  accidental, 
and  the  living  better,  or  more  imperfectly,  does  not  dqiend  so 
much  upon  the  states,  as  the  persons  that  manage  them.  Be- 
sides what  has  been  already  urged  in  honour  of  marriage,  we 
may  add,  that  this  state  was  instituted  by  God  in  paradise ; 
and  can  any  man  desire  to  exceed  the  innocence,  and  rise  above 
the  virtues  of  our  first  parents  before  the  &11 !  To  argue  ad 
hominem^  marriage  is  counted  a  sacrament  in  the  Church  of 
Borne :  and  therefore  since  it  is  dignified  in  this  manner,  and 
confers  grace,  why  should  the  clergy  be  deprived  of  it ! 

I  shall  now  advance  to  the  second  point  to  be  proved,  and 
that  is,  since  celibacy  was  neither  instituted  by  Christ  nor  his 
iq>ostles,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  Church  to  impose  it  on 
the  clergy ;  the  succeeding  Church  cannot  challenge  a  greater 
authority  than  the  apostles :  and  their  authority,  as  we  are 
assured  by  St.  Paul,  was  given  them  for  ^'  edification,  and  not 
2  Cor.  z.  8.  for  destruction."  It  is  plain,  therefore,  it  exceeds  the  conmiis- 
sion  of  their  successors  to  oblige  any  order  of  men  to  a  state 
of  temptation  and  hazard ;  and  to  impose  laws  upon  them, 
Mfttt.  ziz.  which,  by  what  our  Saviour  has  said,  we  have  reason  to  cchi- 
dude  impracticable :  to  which  we  may  add,  that  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  the  Church  to  bar  any  person  totally  from  the  privi- 
leges and  rights  of  the  creation,  though  she  may  restrain  this 
liberty  as  to  times  and  seasons. 

I  shall  now,  in  the  third  place,  go  on  to  the  historical  part, 
and  prove,  that  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  was  looked  upon  as 
a  thing  indifferent  in  the  two  first  centuries,  proposed  by  sooie 
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[>erBCHi8  in  the  third ;  bat  not  imposed,  even  at  Rome,  till  the 
Latter  end  of  the  fomrth.     And  notwithstanding,  at  last,  it   England. 
^milled  ground  in  some  provinces  of  the  west,  it  was  never 
impofied  nor  practised  in  the  east,  from  the  first  to  the  present 


And  here  we  may  observe,  that  the  testimonies  of  the  194. 

Fathers,  which  I  shaD  produce  for  the  lawfulness  of  marriage, 

are  either  drawn  from  their  dogmatical  tracts,  where  they  had 

no  occasion  to  declaim ;  or  from  their  harangues  upon  single 

life^  where  the  very  force  of  truth  extorted  those  confessions 

from  them ;  whereas  the  authorities  made  use  of  to  press  celi« 

faacy  upon  the  clergy,  are,  for  the  most  part,  either  taken  from 

their  panegyrics  upon  virginity ;  or  from  their  polemical  ren* 

counters,  where  the  heat  of  disputation  was  apt  to  carry  them 

out  to  hyperbole  and  excess :  and  therefore,  upon  such  occa- 

sionsi  it  is  no  wonder  if  they  sometimes  pushed  the  point  a  little 

too  far. 

To  this  observation  we  may  add  the  confession  of  several 
great  men  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  who  grant  celibacy  neither 
to  have  been  imposed  nor  universaUy  practised  in  the  ancient 
Church.    And  here,  not  to  mention  Gassander,  Erasmus,  and 
the  more  moderate  Roman  Gatholics,  I  shall  only  produce 
the  testimony  of  Gratian  and  Mendosa;  the  last  of  whom 
acknowledges  marriage  was  always  allowed  the  clergy,  and  DeConfinu. 
every  where  thought  indi^Eerent,  till  forbidden  by  the  council  of  ^^n^^- 
lUiberiB,  in  the  fourth  century.   The  first  goes  further,  arguing  o.  66.    ' 
in  these  words  from  an  epistle  of  pope  Pelagius,  in  the  sixth 
age.    ^^  From  this  authority,^  says  Oratian,  ^^  it  ]q>pears,  that 
priests,  deacons,  and  subdeacons,  might  then  lawfully  many 
and  cohabit.  And  in  the  time  of  the  council  of  Anoyra  (in  the 
fourth  age)  the  continence  of  the  ministers  of  the  altar  was  not  Dist  28. 
yet  introduced.''  ^  ^' 

Having4)renused  these  preliminary  observations,  I  shall  pro- 
ceed to  matter  of  fiict.    To  begin  with  the  precedent  of  the 
apostles,  St.  Basil  seems  to  believe,  that  all  the  apostles  were  Senn.  do 
married :  where,  speaking  in  commendation  of  marriage,  he  in-  Renun  pott 
stances  in  the  example  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  rest  of  the  apostles.  ^^ 
The  interpolator  of  Ignatius*s  episUes,  who  lived  in  the  b^in- 
ning  of  the  sixth  century,  produces  likewise  the  practice  of  ^.^^  ^ 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  the  other  apostles  for  this  point.     PhiLdeiph. 
To  proceed  to  succeeding  ages.     Clemens  Alexandrinus 
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Py^     assures  us,  that  every  Christian  in  his  time  ^^  might  dth» 

Abp.Cant.  choose  or  decline  marriage  at  his  discretion.^    And  a  little 

after,  he  continues  thus :  "  The  apostle  approves  a  man^s  being 

the  husband  of  one  wife,  whether  he  be  priest,  deacon,  or 

Strom.  1 8.  layman,  provided  he  behaves  himself  regulariy  in  this  state.*" 

It  is  true,  about  the  year  170,  Pinytus,  bishop  of  Onossos 

in  Crete,  made  an  attempt  to  impose  celibacy  on  his  clergy, 

under  pretence  of  greater  perfection.     The  fiunous  Dionysina, 

bishop  of  Corinth,  being  informed  of  his  design,  wrote  a  letter 

to  him,  in  which  he  represented  the  injustice  of  the  attempt, 

and  persuaded  him  '^not  to  impose  so  heavy  a  burden  as  neoes- 

EusebiuB.    gity  of  single  life  upon  the  brethren,  but  rather  to  have  r^ard 

L  4.  c23.    to  the  infirmities  of  the  majority.'"    Now,  that  the  dei^  are 

meant  by  the  brethren  in  this  place,  appears  cleariy  from  the 

character  which  Eusebius  gives  of  Pinytus,  that  he  ¥ra8  a  pious 

and  orthodox  person ;  whereas,  had  he  imposed  celibacy  on  aD 

the  faithful  clergy  and  hiity,  he  had  been  guilty  of  a  gross 

heresy.    That  Pinytus  was  governed  by  Dionysius'^s  advice  we 

Ecd  ^1*4  ^^^  assured  by  Buffinus,  who  tells  us,  that  *^  Pinytus  writing 

c.  23.       *  back  to  him,  regulated  his  practice  by  his  better  advice."" 

In  the  third  age,  Origen,  though  a  great  admirer  of  cdibacy, 

plainly  insinuates,  that  once  marrying  was  permitted  to  the 

clergy  without  distinction :  ^'not  only  fornication,'"  says  he,  ^^but 

also  second  marriage,  excludes  from  ecclesiastical  dignities ;  (or 

in  Luc  '     neither  a  bishop,  nor  priest,  nor  deacon,  can  be  digamists.'" 

To  proceed :  St.  Polycarp,  who  should  have  been  mentioned 
Epist.  ad      before,  expresses  himself  to  be  very  sorry  for  Valens,  presbyt^ 
fin.  ^  ^^  of  Philippi,  and  his  wife.    That  TertuUian,  a  priest  of  Carthage, 
was  married,  is  granted  by  all ;  that  his  wife  and  he  lived  sepa- 
rately after  his  taking  holy  orders,  is  a  mere  pretence,  and  may 
be  confuted  by  TertuUian^s  own  words,  ^^Quare  &cultatem 
continentise  quantum  possumus  non  diligamus !    Quum  primum 
obvenerit  imbibamus,  ut  quod  in  matrimonio  non  vakonus,  in 
Ad  Uxor     ^<luitate  sectemur.    Amplectenda  occasio  est  quse  adimit  quod 
1. 1.  necessitas  imperabat.'"    A  little  before  TertuUian'^s  time,  Iie- 

nseus  relates,  how  Marcus,  the  arch-heretic,  being  entertained 
by  a  Catholic  deacon  in  Asia,  who  had  a  handsome  wife,  de- 
bauched her  both  in  principles  and  person,  and  made  her  dope 
with  him.  In  the  Decian  persecution,  Chaeremon,  bishop  of 
NQe,  in  Egypt,  retired  to  the  mountains  of  Arabia,  ofUL  rp 
iTti/i/3(c|»  avroi; ;  that  is,  as  Valesius  r^htly  translates  it,  with 
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his  wife.     One  of  the  articles  of  impeachment,  with  which  St.   ^^^^« 
Oyprian  charged  Novatna,  a  priest  of  Carthage,  was,  that  he   En^d. 
kicked  his  wife  when  she  was  big  with  child,  and  made  her  mis-  EccielHut.. 
carry.     That  St.  Cyprian  himself  was  married,  and  lived  with  e^^  ^^,a 
His  wife  after  receiving  holy  orders,  we  may  learn  from  Pontius  Condium. 
liis  deacon ;  who,  mentioning  his  extraordinaiy  piety,  when  he 
vras  only  a  priest,  tells  ns,  ^^  that  neither  pov^y,  nor  the  per- 
soaaion  of  his  wife,  could  put  him  upon  looking  after  his  estate, 
because  he  was  afraid  business  might  draw  him  off  from  the .  ^. 
exercises  of  religion.'"    And  in  the  Dioclesian  persecution,  Cjvmn. 
Phileas,  bishop  of  Thmuis  in  Egypt,  and  Philoromus,  being 
brought  before  a  pagan  tribunal  to  receive  the  sentence  of  mar- 
tyrdom, were  advised  by  the  bench  to  sacrifice,  to  prevent  the  EuMbiut, 
ruin  of  their  wives  and  children.  I9^^t*^ 

It  is  true,  the  recommending  celibacy  by  Tertullian,  St. 
Jerome,  and  other  persons  of  learning,  elocution,  and  character, 
made  the  reputation  of  marriage,  e^iecially  in  the  deigy,  lose 
ground  both  in  the  eastern  and  western  Churches.  However,  the  195. 
custom  of  the  ancient  Church,  as  to  tibis  point,  was  not  strict 
and  universal ;  for  marriage  was  permitted  even  after  the  taking 
of  orders,  as  shall  be  shown  afterwards ;  and  at  the  oddest 
allowed  to  all,  provided  they  quitted  their  function,  and  re- 
turned to  lay-communion.    Secondly,  if  any  single  person 
desiring  orders,  apprehended  celibacy  would  prove  a  dangerous 
condition,  he  was  not  only  permitted,  but  advised  by  the  Church, 
first  to  marry,  and  then  receive  orders ;  so  that  they  frequently 
married  when  they  designed  to  go  into  priest^s  orders.     This 
liberty  was  allowed  by  the  sixth  general  council,  which  forbids 
marriage  after  receiving  any  of  the  higher  orders :  '*  but,^  says 
the  canon,  **  if  any  one  who  is  ordained,  have  a  mind  to  marry^ 
let  him  do  it  before  he  be  subdeacon  or  priest,  and  then  let 
him  take  orders.^    Thirdly,  by  allowing  the  clergy  to  continue 
married,  and  cohabit  aftei^  ordination,  they  grant  the  defensible- 
ness of  this  engagement :  for  if  there  be  any  thing  in  marriage, 
which  makes  it  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  and  character  of 
priesthood,  this  disadvantage  must  fall  upon  cohabitation ;  and 
if  so,  cohabitation  consequent  upon  marriage  contracted  before 
OTdiDStion,  as  well  as  after,  will  be  liable  to  this  censure :  for 
the  contract  itself  is  so  ikr  from  having  an  exceptionable  com- 
plexion, that  the  Church  of  Rome  believes  it  a  sacrament. 
However,  the  excessive  panegyrics  upon  celibacy,  and  the 
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DUN-  pretended  unsuitableness  of  marriage  to  the  clergy,  made  some 
Abp.  c^t  ^f  ^^  order  part  with  their  wives,  and  that  sometimes  with- 
' — '' — '  out  their  consent.  This  superstitious  and  indiscreet  conduct 
was  censured  by  the  Church,  as  appears  by  the  Apostolical 
Canons ;  the  fifth  of  which  runs  thus : — ^^  Let  no  bishop, 
priest,  or  deacon  put  away  his  wife  upon  pretence  of  rdigiim : 
if  he  does,  let  hhn  be  excommunica^bed^  and,  if  he  oontimieB 
obstinate,  degraded.^ 

To  proceed.  Eustathius,  bishop  of  Sebastia,  in  Armenia, 
formed  a  new  but  then  plausible  heresy :  that  holy  things  and 
sacraments  ought  not  to  be  administered  by  the  married 
clergy.  With  this  doctrine  he  made  great  numbers  desert 
into  schism,  and  gave  the  Church  no  small  disturbance.  To 
give  check  to  this  mischief,  the  council  of  Gangra  n^t  about 
the  year  324,  who  condemning  tibis  heresy,  and  deposing  the 
author  of  it,  made  this  canon :  *^  If  any  one  questions  a  mar- 
ried priest,  as  if  it  were  unlawful  to  communicate  when  he 
officiates,  let  him  be  anathema.^  And  when,  with  respect  to 
Socnt.  Ec-  bishops,  pricsts,  and  deacons,  a  total  sequestration  from  mar-  - 
1. 1.  c.  2. '  riage  was  proposed  in  the  council  of  Nice,  all  the  hisUurians 
HUiJBccies.  i^pi^^sent  this  imposition  as  vmgi^  v6fiocj  a  new  and  unheard 
1. I.e. 23.  of  law.  The  women  called  avvdaoKToi  and  ayawnral^  for- 
bidden by  the  councQ  of  Nice,  were  not  clergymen's  wives,  as 
the  doctors  of  the  Church  of  Rome  suppose,  but  only  their 
housekeepers.  The  Latins  call  them  subintroductse,  adsci- 
titise,  extranese,  &c.  This,  besides  other  instances,  appears 
from  the  book  De  Singularitate  Oericorum,  printed  with  St. 
Cyprian'^s  works,  which  probably  was  written  in  the  fifth  age, 
or,  as  some  will  have  it,  in  the  time  of  Venerable  Bede.  This 
author,  ig^)eaking  of  these  subintroductee,  has  these  remarkable 
words,  ^^  At  quid  sibi  adhibuit  mulierem  qui  ducere  contempstt 
uxorem!  Ita  is  qui  deqpexit  vincula  nuptiarum,  et  alit» 
vinculis  foemineis  obligatur,^^  &c.  '^  Why  has  he  taken  a  house- 
keeper, who  despised  the  state  of  marriage!  At  this  rate, 
he  who  takes  check  at  the  engagements  of  marriage,  retains 
a  dangerous  correspondence  with  women  l**^  St.  Grr^my 
Nazianzen,  speaking  of  these  suneisactoi,  or  housekeepers. 

Carmen  do  ^^^^^^^"^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  kuow  whether  to  csll  them  married  or 

Virginit      unmarried  persons,  considering  their  odd  liberties  and  bdia- 

viour.     St.  Chrysostom  speaks  to  the  same  purpose  in  hb 

first  homily.   Contra  Suneisactos.     And,  lastly,   St.  Jerome 
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IcdaiiDS  very  warmly  against  them :  **  pudet  dicere,  proh  nefas  !   ^^^^^ 
Iriste  sed   verum  est ;  unde  in  eedesiam  agapetarum  pestis   EngUnd. 
introiit?      Unde  sine  nuptiis  aliud  nomen  uxormn,  immo  mide  "^      "^      ' 
novum   concubinarum  genus  T  that  is,  ^Hhe  pn&ctioe  is  so 
scandalous,  that  I  am  ashamed  to  mention  it:  how  did  this 
infectious  conversation  of  housekeepers  gain  ground  upon  the 
Church  !     This  is  a  strange  and  new  sort  of  correspondence ; 
wives  without  matrimony  is  a  thing  that  I  never  heard  of  !^ 
&c.     The  book  above  mentioned,  De  Singuhiritate  Olerioorum, 
gives  further  proof  that  these  snbintroductse,  extranese,  &c. 
were  housekeepers,  and  not  wives  to  the  clergy*    The  words 
run  thus:   **qui  nunc  pro  dimittendis  foeminis  alienis  adhas- 
rent,  quid  facerent  si  liberos  et  uxores  projicere  jubeanturT 
&c.     That  is,  **  if  the  clergy  are  so  loth  to  part  with  women 
unrdated  to  them,  what  would  they  do  if  they  were  enjoined 
to  put  away  their  wives  and  children  T 

The  famous  case  of  celibacy  moved  in  the  council  of  Nice^  Tie  amtkor- 
and  overruled  by  P]q>hnntiu8,  has  been  already  mentioned ;  ^*|[^*f^ 
'  and  the  matter  of  &ct  vouched  by  Socrates  and  Sozomen :  ^^2^ 
now,  because  the  truth  of  the  history  is  questioned  by  Ba- 
ronius  and  Bellarmin,  to  fortify  the  testimony  therefore,  we 
may  observe  that  Nicephorus,  Gassiodorus,  and  Suidas  report 
the  case  in  much  the  same  words :  to  which  we  may  add  Ivo 
GamoteDsis,  Ghratian,  and  Blastares;   not  to  omit  Qelasius 
Cyzicenus,  who  is  ancienter  than  all  of  them,  except  the  two 
first,  and  transcribed  the  acts  of  that  council  out  of  Dalmatius 
bishop  of  Gyzicum^s  copy,  who  was  present  in  the  general 
council  of  Ephesus ;  so  that,  in  short,  they  who  question  the 
truth  of  this  history,  may  dispute  whether  there  was  such  a 
synod  as  the  councQ  of  Mice.    Now,  that  by  the  third  canon 
of  this  council,  housekeepers,  and  not  wives,  are  forbidden  the 
clergy,  appears. 

First,  by  the  authority  of  all  the  historians  last  mentioned.  196. 
For  if  the  council,  by  this  canon,  had  barred  the  clergy  from 
having  wives,  the  advice  of  Paphnutius  would  not  have  been 
followed,  but  rejected. 

Secondly,  I  have  proved  already,  that  the  suneisactoi  were 
ft  sort  of  women  never  reckoned  under  the  character  of  wives. 
Thirdly,  the  practice  of  the  Greek  Ohurch  is  a  demonstra- 
tion of  this  assertion :  for  they  have  always  allowed  their 
cleigy  to  cohabit  with  their  wives,  from  the  council  of  Nice  to 
this  day. 
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^^N-         Fourthly,  if  the  canon  should  not  be  thus  interpreted,  mar- 
Abp.  Cant  riage  would  be  forbidden  to  the  lowest  orders  of  the  clergy, 
'      ^      '  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  universal  Church  in  all  ages. 
For,  after  the  mention  of  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  the 
canon  subjoins  fuirt  SXwg  rtvl  iv  rtf  Kkiipt^ :  which  prohibitioQ 
proves  further  than  the  Church  of  Borne  would  have  it,  and 
comprehends  the  readers  and  acolyths,  &c.,  who  were  always 
allowed  to  marry.    It  is  granted,  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century,  it  was  not  unusual  for  bishops,  both  of  the  east^n 
and  western  Church,  to  make  some  advances  towards  celibacy 
at  their  promotion.     But  as  to  priests,  the  business  of  single 
life  was  neither  countenanced  nor  discountenanced  by  any 
public  constitutions,  even  in  the  western  Church :   I  say,  not 
in  the  western  Church,  till  the  time  of  pope  Siricius,  who,  in 
Epiiu  16.     St.  Jerome^s  opinion,  had  but  a  slender  share  of  discretion. 
duiiMejint  This  popc  published  the  first  order  in  the  west  against  priests 
niMde^c^i-  ^^^  dcacous  Cohabiting  with  their  wives ;  though,  by  the  way, 
tuHomfyr    it  appears  by  his  order,  they  lived  in  this  point  like  the  laity. 
o/t^de^y.  For,  though  near  Bome,  and  in  the  greater  Churches  about  * 
Italy,  the  doctrines  of  celibacy,  or  something  equivalent,  were 
much  practised ;  yet,  in  many  remoter  places,  St.  Ambrose 
observes,  ^'  that  deacons  and  priests  cohabited  without  any  of 
these  restraints,  and  defended  their  liberty  by  ancient  custom.*^ 
Further,  Athanasius,  in  his  epistle  to  Dracontius,  reports, 
^^  that  bishops  were  married  in  his  time,  and  under  no  other 
prohibitions  than  laymen.'*^ 
Cod.Theod.      In  the  year  357,  the  emperor  Constantius  made  a  law  to 
'    '  ^*    *  exempt  clergymen,  their  wives  and  children,  from  taxes  and 
all  public  burdens.     And  in  this  century,  those  who  refused 
Ormt  40.  in  the  ministration  of  married  bishops  or  priests,  are  reprimanded 
c.  &.  by  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen.     To  which  we  may  add,  that  in 

the  middle  of  the  fifth  age  Socrates  informs  us,  ^'  that  those 
bishops  and  priests  who  did  not   cohabit,  came  under  this 
restraint  purely  by  their  own  choice,  not  being  obi^ed  to  it 
Spcrat  Hist  by  any  canon ;  many  of  them,  even  after  their  promotion  to 
c.  22.  bishopncs,  having  lawfU  issue. 

And  here  it  may  not  be  improper  to  observe,  that  after 

celibacy  had  prevailed  somewhat  in  the  eastern  Church,  there 

s   taffm      ^^  ^  custom  introduced,  by  virtue  of  which,  as  Blastares  ex- 

A\vM.'     presses  it,  ^^ it  was  lawful  for  priests  to  marry  any  time  within 

*  ^'  '      ten  years  after  their  ordination.*^     This  custom  continued  till 

the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  being  then  set  aside  by  Leo,  the 
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emperor,  from  whose  constitution  it  appears  this  custom  was  C!1>oar, 
then  general :  though  it  must  be  said,  this  record,  instead  of  England. 
ten   years,  mentions  only  two.    As  to  the  bishops  of  Afric,  no^i. T"^ 
Libya,  and  some  other  places,  they  continued  married  as  for- 
merly, till  the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  when  the  Quinisext 
council  obKged  them  to  a  separation  for  the  better  edification  of 
the  people,  as  they  caUed  it.    As  for  the  marriage  of  the  rest  Canon  12. 
of  the  clergy,  it  was  so  conunon  at  that  time  in  the  eastern 
Church,  that  in  Armenia  they  had  a  custom  to  admit  none  into 
orders  but  the  sons  of  the  clergy.     This  was  wrong  practice, 
and  therefore  condemned  by  the  Quinisext  council.  Canon  33. 

From  general  authorities,  we  may  proceed  to  particular  in- 
stances of  the  marriage  of  the  eastern  clergy  after  the  council 
of  Nice.     For  the  purpose :  in  that  famous  councQ,  there  was 
one  Spyridion,  bishop  of  Tremethuntis,  in  Cyprus,  very  re- 
markable for  his  piety,  miracles,  and  gift  of  prophecy.     This 
great  bishop,  Sozomen  observes,  ^^  had  wife  and  children,  and 
yet  upon  that  account  was  not  less  qualified  for  theadministra-  ^."^™- 
tion  of  holy  things.""    Soon  after  the  council  of  Mice,  Gregory  1. 1.  c.  11. 
was  made  bishop  of  Nazianzum :  some  little  time  before  his 
promotion,  he  was  married,  and  had  issue  Gregory  Naadanzen  Nazianz. 
and  Gesarius  aft»r  he  was  made  bishop.     Baronius  pretends  to  y^uaT 
argue  against  this  testimony,  and  to  refttte  it  by  chronology ; 
but  his  exceptions  are  shown  insufficient  by  Oapellus  and  the 
learned    Mr.  Wharton.      Further,    St.  Gregory,  bishop  of 
Nyssa,  was  certainly  married,  and  lived  with  his  wife,  Theo- 
sebia,  till  her  death,  as  appears  not  only  by  the  testimony  of  ^j;,^^^!^^ 
Nicephorus,   but  likewise  firom    St.  Nazianzen^s  consolatory  i*  i-  c- 1^- 
letter  to  St.  Gh'egory  Nyssen ;  in  which  he  takes  notice,  that  ^^*^'  ^' 
she  had  lived  with  him  all  along,  and  calls  her  ^'  the  worthy 
wife  and  companion  of  a  bishop.'"    To  these  testimonies  we 
may  add,  the  famous  instance  of  Synesius,  bishop  of  Ptolemais, 
in  Egypt :   before  he  was  invited  into  this  station,  he  was 
married,  and  declared  frankly,  that  if  they  would  prefer  him  to 
a  bishopric,  he  was  resolved  not  to  part  with  his  wife,  but  to  i^ist.  105. 
cohabit  with  her  as  before.     But,  notwithstanding  this  decia-       '^  '*™' 
ration,  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Ptolemais,  by  Theophilus, 
bishop  of  Alexandria. 

As  to  the  practice  of  the  western  Church,  St.  Jerome,  in 
his  tract  against  Jovinian,  owns  that  a  great  many  married 
men  were  made  priests  in  his  time.  When  St.  Augustine 
wrote  against  Faustus  the  Manichean,  it  is  plain  that  oeli- 
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^j^     baoy  was  not  imposed  on  the  Church  of  Afric:    and  here, 

Abp.Cant.  bj  the  reasoning  of  Faustus,  it  appears,  that  both  by  the 

^^      ""      'principles  of  the   Manicheans  and  Catholics,  a  prohibitk>n 

197.  of  marriage  to  any  persons  was  reckoned  unlawful  and  un- 

August.        pious. 

Fanit.  1. 30.  We  may  take  notice  further,  that  Siricius,  in  imposing  celi- 
bacy upon  the  clergy,  pleads  neither  divine  institution  nor 
ancient  custom,  but  only  the  impropriety  of  that  conditioii : 
and  therefore  Innocent  I.  reviving  the  imposition,  grants,  it 
was  no  part  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  before  Siridns^s  decree : 
for  ordering  those  who  disobeyed  that  constitution  to  be  de- 
posed, he  adds,  ^^  but  if  it  shall  be  proved,  that  the  r^rulation 
of  the  clergy,  sent  into  the  provinces  by  the  bishop  Siricii», 
came  not  to  the  knowledge  of  some  of  them,  their  ign<mmce 
Ep»t3.c.i.  should  be  pardoned,  provided  they  abstained  for  Uie  future.'" 
Now,  if  cdibacy  had  been  long  settled  in  the  Church  by  eccle- 
siastical canons,  and  become  the  standing  discipline,  naoe  cadd 
have  pleaded  or  deserved  pardon  for  their  ignorance. 

And  thus  having  proved  the  marriage  of  the  deigy  warrant- 
able by  Scripture,  practised  and  justified  through  the  first  five 
ages  of  the  Church,  I  need  proceed  no  further  in  the  defimce  of 
it :  for  though  the  argument  might  be  carried  on,  the  point 
made  good,  and  the  liberty  maintained  for  several  centuries 
further ;  yet  because  I  may  have  occasion  to  resume  the  sub- 
ject with  req>ect  to  the  Church  of  En^and,  I  shall  stop  here. 
By  what  has  been  said  already,  I  hope  we  may  be  now  in  a 
condition  to  stand  the  shock  of  king  Eldgar^s  q)eech,  and  deal 
with  St.  Dunstan^s  miracle. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  a  much  more  defensible  instance  of 

St.  Duntkm  St.  Duustan'^s  zeal : — A  certain  earl,  of  great  interest  and  figure, 

^1^*^  had  married  within  the  prohibited  degrees  of  consanguinity. 

for  an  meet-  gt.  Duustau  hearin(r  of  it,  admonished  him  several  times  to 

rioffe,         disengage.    The  earl  taking  no  notice  of  the  archbishop^s 

remonstrance,  he  put  him  under  the  lesser  excommunication, 

and  forbad  him  to  enter  the  church.     This  great  man,  having 

more  stomach  than  conscience,  applies  to  the  king,  chaiges 

St.  Dunstan  with  overstraining  his  authority,  and  desires  his 

majesty  to  rescue  him  from  so  tyrannical  a  sentence.     The 

king,  believing  the  petition  reasonable,  commands  St.  Dunstan 

to  take  off  the  censure.    The  archbishop  was  surprised  at  this 

order,  and  lamented  the  king'^s  being  so  easy  as  to  credit  the 

earPs  allegations  without  further  inquiry.     In  the  first  place. 
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therefore,  he  gives  the  eari  another  reprimand,  both  for  his  edgar, 
coniiniianoe  in  the  first  disorder,  and  likewise  for  his  misrepre-   EngUmd. 
aentation  of  the  case  at  court.     But  when  he  perceived  his  ^^7779757^ 
reproofe  made  no  impression,  and  that  the  earl  was  so  far  from 
relentiiig,  that  he  threatened  St.  Dunstan  for  barring  him  the 
privil^e  of  coming  into  a  church ;  finding  him,  I  say,  thus 
incorr^ble,  he  put  him  under  the  greater  excommunication. 
This  punishment  heightened  his  resentment,  and  made  his 
pasaion  break  out  to  a  greater  heat ;  insomuch  that  now  he 
resolved  to  make  his  utmost  effort  to  bring  an  odium  upon 
St.  Donstan,  and  break  loose  from  his  discipline.    To  this 
purpose  he  despatches  away  his  agents  to  Rome,  who,  by  large 
presents  and  promises,  prevailed  with  some  of  that  court  to 
solicit  for  him.     In  short,  the  pope  being  gained  to  the  cause, 
writes  to  St.  Dunstan  to  treat  thesinner,  as  Eadmer  calls  him, 
with  lenity ;  together  with  a  positive  command  to  restore  hikn 
to  full  communion.     St.  Dunstan,  upon  receiving  the  ordw, 
made  thisanswar :  **  When  I  see  the  excommunicated  person,^  Oen^io 
says  he,  "  penitent  for  his  fiuilt,  I  shall  willingly  obey  his  holi-  at  tkTpope'g 
ness^s  commands ;  but  till  this  happens,  Ood  forbid  I  should  do  ^'^^* 
any  thing  that  might  occasion  the  nobleman  to  continue  in  his 
crime,  and  insult  the  discipline  of  the  hierarchy.    Ood  keep 
me  from  breaking  the  laws  which  our  Sariour  has  settled  for 
the  government  of  his  Ohurch.     I  can  never  stoop  to  such  a  y|f  g^^^. 
compliance  for  the  sake  of  any  mortal  man  living.'*^  stnL 

&roi]ius  takes  notice  of  this  passage,  and  finding  St.  Dun- 
stan refused  to  comply  with  the  pope^s  positive  command,  he  is  ^^^^  j^^_ 
somewhat  at  a  loss  to  make  this  refiisal  consistent  with  his  ^'  H^m.  lo. 

_  BOCt    1 1 

holineas^s  supremacy.    To  reconcile  tibis  matter,  he  supposes  a.  o.  97b. 
the  order  for  absolution  was  to  be  executed  only  upon  condition 
of  the  nobleman^s  repentance.    But,  under  favour,  this  suppo- 
sition looks  foreign  to  the  case,  and  will  do  the  cardinal  no 
service:    for,  in  the  first  place,  this  supposition  leaves  St. 
Dunstan  judge  of  the  earrs  repentance,  and  by  consequence 
makes  him  master  of  the  contest.    Secondly,  if  the  earl  had 
been  willing  to  disengage  from  his  misbehaviour,  and  give  his 
ordinary  satisfiiction,  there  had  been  no  need  of  any  application 
to  Borne.     If  he  was  obliged  to  pass  through  the  forms  of 
penance  and  submission  at  last,  what  should  make  him  have 
recourse  to  a  foreign  jurisdiction !  to  what  purpose  was  this 
unneceaeaiy  trouble  i    But,  thirdly,  it  is  plain  the  earl  expected 
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STAN     ^  ^^^  ^^^^  restored  without  the  usual  satisfaction,  and  to 
Abp.  Ca^i.  have  broken  through  the  archbishop'^s  authority ;  and  therefore 
""      ''      '  when  he  perceived  St.  Dunstan  unalterably  firm,  and  that  he 
took  no  notice  of  the  pope''s  order,  he  then  began  to  relent : 
the  shame  of  continuing  longer  under  the  excommunication, 
together  with  the  apprehension  of  worse  consequences,  made 
him  rightly  sensible  of  his  guilt ;  so  that  now  he  came  off  from 
his  obstinacy,  quitted  his  unlawful  marriage,  and  took  the  habit 
of  a  penitent.     And  St.  Dunstan  happening  to  preside  in  a 
The  earl  sub- synod  at  this  time,  the  count  came  barefoot  thitiier,  without 
^^i^i^  any  appearance  of  equipage  or  quality,  and  cast  himself  with 
Si.  Dtautan,  tears  at  the  archbishop'*s  feet.     This  public  mortification  made 
the  council  compassionate  his  case,  and  softened  St.  Dunstan 
to  a  reconciliation.     However,  to  preserve  the  Church  disci- 
pline from  suffering,  and  bring  the  penitent  to  a  thorough 
198.  compunction,  he  concealed  his  tenderness,  and  kept  him  in 
Vit.  s^Dun-  suspense  for  an  hour ;  then  he  melted  into  tears  himself,  and 
5S"i  ^s«jr^*  8*^®  ^^^  absolution  at  the  instance  of  the  synod.     This  was 
pan  2.        apostolic  impartiality,  and  right  primitive  conduct !     It  was  a 
noble  instance  of  St.  Dunstan^s  courage,  and  for  which  we 
ought  to  honour  his  memory. 
^D^72.         Oswald,  bishop  of  Worcester,  having  gained  a  great  interest 
orMuiop    at  court,  by  planting  the  monks  in  his  cathedral,  was  preferred 
of  York,      ^  ^g  archbishopric  of  York,  upon  the  vacancy  of  that  see. 
OwxJd  and  And  as  St.  Dunstan  had  formerly  held  the  bishoprics  of  Lon- 
piuraiitt      don  and  Worcester  together,  the  same  liberty  was  now  allowed 
^**^*        to  Oswald.     Malmesbury  reports,  he  was  not  permitted  to 
resign  Worcester,  for  fear  the  monks,  who  were  newly  brought 
in,  might  be  disturbed  in  his  absence.     This  archbishop  invited 
several  learned  foreigners  into  England,  who  proved  very  ser- 
MaJmesb  do  ^^^''^'^  ^^  *^®  couutry.   One  Abbo,  a  monk  of  Fleury,  was  one 
Gest.Pontif.  of  them.     This  reliinous  wrote  kincr  Edmunds's  martyrdom  at 

I    ^i   frA    IAS  ^  O  if 

154.  '  '  S^*  Dunstan^s  instance.  Oswald  continued  upon  both  these  sees 
a  great  while,  survived  St.  Dunstan  five  years,  and  was  mostly 
resident  at  Worcester.  This  plurality  of  sees,  begun  here  hy 
St.  Dunstan,  was  an  innovation  upon  the  primitive  practice : 
this  strain  against  the  canons  was  probably  ventured  on,  be- 
cause of  the  scarcity  of  fit  persons  to  supply  the  vacancies ; 
that  is,  such  as  St.  Dunstan  and  king  Edgar  thought  proper  to 
countenance  the  monks,  and  carry  on  their  establishment. 

Foi.  153.     This  design  is  spoken  out  plainly  enough  by  Mahnesboiy; 
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from  whence  we  may  conclude,  the  secular  canons  had  the  edoar, 
majority  of  the  clergy  on  their  side.  Engiud. 

This  year  archbishop   Oswald    sent    twelve  monks    from  ^^^yST^ 
Westbury  to  Ramsey  in  Huntingdonshire,  where  Ailwin,  duke 
of  the  East  Angles,  had  founded  a  religious  house,  about  three 
years  since.     And  in  the  year  974,  St.  Dunstan  and  Oswald,  ^jS'^t  f 
archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  consecrated  the  abbey-  ^^   "" 
church  in  honour  of  the  blessed  Vurgm  and  St.  Bennet.    And-^!^]!^'^ 
to  perfect  the  foundation,  king  Edgar  granted  them  a  charter,  ▼oiip-23i. 
by  yirtue  of  which  the  lands  and  townships  conveyed  to  the 
monastery  by  AQwin,  St.  Dunstan,  Oswald,  and  other  bene- 
fiustors,  were  confirmed  to  them.     This  Ailwin  is  styled  alder- 
man in  the  charter,  and  said  to  be  nearly  related  to  the  king. 
There  is  likewise  a  recital  of  a  miracle  wrought  by  St.  Bennet, 
who  appeared  to  one  of  Ailwin's  fishermen  in  a  dream,  cured 
this  duke  of  the  gout,  and  directed  to  the  spot  of  ground 
where  the  abbey  was  to  stand.     And  here,  amongst  other 
privQeges  of  the  charter,  that  of  sanctuary  is  one.     It  is  Uke- 
wise  provided,  that  no  bishop  shall  demand  entertainment  or 
service  from  the  monks,  or  ky  any  imposition  upon  them. 
I  mention  this  to  show,  that  when  we  meet  with  a  restraint  of 
the  bishop'^s  jurisdiction  in  the  abbey  charters,  we  are  not  to 
understand  it  of  spiritual  jurisdiction,  without  express  mention; 
the  bishops  having  several  privileges  relating  to  their  lord- 
ships and  estates,  which  they  might  give  up  to    religious 
houses,  without  the  least  diminution  of  their  episcopal  autho-  Monast^An- 
nty.  p.  236. 

The  next  year  king  Edgar  made  a  grant  of  Lothian  to  a.  o.  975. 
Kenneth  JII.,  of  Scotland,  upon  condition  that  the  king  of 
Scots  and  his  successors  should  give  attendance  at  the  English 
court  every  year  at  some  of  the  solemn  festivals.    And  that  Wettminst. 
the  journey  might  be  made  with  the  less  inconvenience,  the  ^^^*^ 
king  of  Scots  had  a  grant  of  several  seats  in  England  upon  the  ^^-      . 
road ;  which  houses,  with  the  estates  belonging  to  them,  were  tan.  icciet. 
poflBeased  by  the  crown  of  Scotland  till  the  reign  of  king ^35^1^^^.^ 
Henry  the  Second.  '^n^-  ^^^ 

About  five  years  before  this  time,  Edinburgh  was  evacuated  Umct.  ibid. 
by  the  English,  and  left  to  the  Scots,  who  continued  masters 
of  it. 

This  year,  which  was  the  last  of  king  Edgar  s  reign,  Turketul, 
the  famous  abbot  of  Croyland,  departed  this  life.     This  abbot, 

VOL.  I.  H  h 
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^u^-     who  had  been  the  kmg^s  chancellor,  left  the  monastery  yescy 

Abp.  Cant,  rich ;  the  money,  plate,  and  jewels  amounting  to  near  ten 

hl^piT^  thousand  pounds,   which  was   a  vast  sum  in  those  times. 

Hist.  foi.5i.  Turketul  was  succeeded  by  Egelrick  the  Elder,  his  kinsman, 

a  person  of  condition,  and  well  qualified  for  business.     This 

abbot,  beside  other  ornamental  additions,  cast  a  ring  of  six 

bells,  to  all  which  he  gave  names,  as  Bartholomew,  Bethdm, 

Turketul,  &c.     The  late  abbot  Turketul  had  led  the  way  in 

this  fancy,  by  casting  a  great  bell,  which  he  called  Gtuthlack. 

The  oeremo-  This  namiuff  of  bells,  together  with  the  ceremony  of  benedic- 

beUs,  when    tiou,  by  which  they  are  supposed  to  be  a  sort  of  defensattve 

i^  1  b       Agftii^^  lightrJng  and  tempest,  was,  as  Gressy  confesses,  b^un 

foi.  5$.        in  this  age  by  pope  John  XIV.     But  then,  on  the  other  aide, 

cimrch'      thoso  who  make  these  ceremonies  a  profanation  of  the  sacra- 

iiist  p.  883.  ment  of  baptism,  seem  to  exceed  in  their  exceptions,  and  carry 

the  charge  too  far. 

The  death  of     Upou  the  death  of  kii^  Edgar,  there  was  a  debate  about 

'^    ^^'  the  succession.     The  late  king  left  two  sons,  Edward  and 

Ethelred*      He  had  the  first  by  Egilflede,  daughter  of  doke 

Ordmar ;  and  the  other  by  EUride,  widow  of  count  Athelwold. 

Duneim.      King  Edgar  left  the  crown  by  will  to  his  eldest  son  Edward. 

GesUs  Reg.  Elfridc,  his  mothcT-in-law,  had  made  a  party  among  the  tem- 

toifm,      poral  nobility  for  her  son  Ethelred:   but  the  archbishops, 

Riidburn,     Duustau  and  Oswald,  the  rest  of  the  bishops,  and  other  great 

Winton.      mou,  stood  for  the  right  Une,  and  crowned  king  Eldward.     It 

Angi.  Smht.  ^  ^^^^  ^j^^  author  of  the  Antiquitates  Britannicee  starts  an 

p.  224.        objection  against  king  Edward^s  birth,  and  affirms,  that  his 

Dunstw!^  mother  was  not  married  to  king  fklgar:  but,  under  fiivour, 

I  do  not  find  this  objection  made  good  by  any  historians.     On 

the  contrary,  they  declare  this  was  only  a  pretence  of  EUnde^s 

^<^i">^^<»to  set  up  her  son  Ethelred,  that  she  mi^t  govern  in  his 

1.  2. foild.  minority.     Besides,  Brompton  and  Knighton  tell  us  plainly, 

199.  that  Ethelred  was  ^'  ex  secundo  matrimonio  progenitus  ;'*^  a  son 

Broini>ton,   of  the  socoud  Venter. 

D.  877.  '  Upon  the  death  of  king  EMgar,  the  clergy  who  had  been 

k"c5^*^ub^®  expelled  the  monasteries  began  to  revive  their  daim;  they 
^?^L^.      alleired  it  was  no  less  than  scandalous  injustice  to  set  aside 

fol.2314.  ti    ..1  "I     .  1    .  .  ,  «         . 

T/te  secular  an  old  title,  and  give  away  their  estates  to  mtruders ;  that  the 
^^■^c^^^  precedent  might  be  of  dangerous  consequence,  and  that  by 
andgmn      ^\q  ^^y  ^f  defcatinfir  Settlements  and  possession  no  honest 

ff  round  upon  iit  •        >      ^  »     ^  •     %    •    *  i 

the  monh.    man  could  have  any  security  m  his  birthright  and  prc^rty. 
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These  allegations  being  thought  reasonable,  many  of  the  tem^    wa^d 
poral  nobility  and  others  appeared  in  behalf  of  the  secular      K.  of  * 
clergy,  told  Dunstan  they  had  been  ill  used,  and  moved  for  a  ^   °^^*°  '* 
rehearing  of  the  cause ;  but  Elfere,  earl  of  Mercia,  not  thinks 
ing,  it  may  be,  there  was  any  need  of  a  new  determination, 
applied  to  a  more  vigorous  expedient,  and  dislodged  all  the 
monks  in  that  province,  and  gave  the  clergy  and  their  wives 
poasession. 

The  synod  of  Ejrdinton,  or  Eatlage,  Cambridgeshire,  is  sup- 
poeed  to  meet  upon  this  occasion,  though  we  have  nothing 
remaining  of  what  was  done  here,  excepting  that  the  country- 
men were  ordered  a  pilgrimage  to  Abington.  This,  and  the 
death  of  Sideman,  bishop  of  Grediton,  in  Devonshire,  is  all  the  a.  d.  977. 
history  of  this  synod.  c^co!"* 

The  next  year  there  was  a  council,  or  convention,  about  this  ^^^^ 
controvert  at  Galne,  in  Wiltshire.     The  secular  canons  being  The  ^^nod  at 
apprehensive  of  the  interest  of  their  adversaries,  were  resolved  «mm2  ^^ 
to  make  their  utmost  defence.     For  this  purpose  they  sent  for  ^^"^^ 
one  Beomebn,  a  Scotch  bishop,  and  a  man  of  elocution,  to  a.  d.  97a 
plead    for   them.     By  the  assistance  of  this  prelate   they  vhlsTbuV 
debated  the  point  very  strongly,  insomuch  that  St.  Dunstan  ^-  ^"^^^-^ 
seems  to  have  been  overset  with  their  arguments,  as  we  may  p.  112. 
collect  by  the  faintness  of  his  reply.     He  told  them  their  claim 
had  been  over-ruled  by  a  miracle  at  the  synod  of  Winchester ; 
and  therefore  he  did  not  think  the  matter  ought  to  be  disputed 
any  further.    Besides,  he  was  an  old  man,  he  said,  and  de- 
sii^  not  to  be  harassed  with  controversy  under  the  disad- 
vantage of  his  years,  but  to  spend  the  small  remainder  of  his 
life  in  peace  and  quietness.     He  had  taken  pains,  as  he  con- 
tinues, while  his  strength  lasted ;  but  now,  being  disabled  by 
age,  he  should  engage  no  further,  but  commit  the  cause  of  the 
Church  to  the  Divine  protection. 

One  would  imagine  by  this  discourse  St.  Dunstan  had  been 
very  old,  and  yet  it  is  certain  when  he  made  this  excuse  he 
was  scarcely  four-and-fifty.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  he  was  hard- 
pressed  in  the  controversy,  and  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  dis- 
entangle himself.  But  an  accident  coming  in  seasonably  to  Tk$  floor 
his  relief,  changed  the  fortune  of  the  day,  and  gave  him  the  ^  i^^^ 
advantage.  For  soon  after  he  had  declined  disputing  any 
more  for  the  reasons  above  mentioned,  the  floor  of  the  room 
being  overloaded,  broke  under  the  company,  and  hurt  several 

Hh2 
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STAN     ^^  ^^^  canons,  St  Dunstan  and  his  party  receiving  no  harm. 

Abp.  Cant.  This  casualty  was  interpreted  as  a  judgment  upon  the  secular 

Eadroerde  dergy  for  engaging  in  so  unreasonable  a  contest;  and  was 

Dunft.        looked  upon  as  so  clear  a  decision  of  the  case,  that  the  monks 

p.  220.        were  inunediately  put  in  possession.     But  notwithstanding  the 

triumphs  of  the  monkish  writers,  misfortunes  are  not  always 

signs  of  a  bad  cause;  and  therefore  men  ought  to  suspend 

their   judgments  for  fear  of   misappljring    the  punishment. 

Henry  of  Huntingdon,   notwithstanding  his  regard   for  St. 

Dunstan,  makes  a  different  construction  of  the  accident ;  he 

tells  us,  "  it  was  a  presage  of  the  nation^s  faUing  out  of  God^s 

protection,  and  being  broken  by  a  foreign  invasion,  and  that  it 

foretold  the  punishment  of  their  treason,  and  murder  of  their 

HunUng.     natural  prince  C  meaning  king  Eldward,  who  was  assaasinated 

1. 5.  the  year  after. 

A  nptod  ai  The  clcrgy  rallied  the  cause  once  more,  and  met  the  monks 
Fiorent?'  at  a  syuod  at  Amesbury,  in  Wiltshire.  And  here,  though  Uie 
M '^7^  ^  particulars  are  not  related,  it  is  plain  the  canons  were  over- 
Eiuimerde  bome ;  for  Eadmer  informs  us,  ^^That  after  the  synod  of 
Dumt  Calne,  the  monks  were  all  along  undisturbed  to  his  own  time.^ 
p.  220.  To  this  synod  I  shall  subjoin  the  constitutions  for  the  dargy 

of  Northumberland.  The  learned  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  who 
transcribed  them  from  a  Saxon  copy,  in  Bennet  College,  in 
Cambridge,  conjectures  they  were  drawn  up  by  ardibishop 
Oswald  with  a  design  to  bring  his  province  to  a  nearer  con- 
formity with  the  Roman  Church.  I  shall  mention  only  some 
few  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  constitutions. 

Theamtti^  By  the  first;  every  priest  was  to  find  twelve  sureties  to 
Nor^m-  engage  for  his  behaviour  and  the  r^ular  discharge  of  his 
*^'*»*'       office. 

By  the  sixth;  a  priest  that  did  not  obey  the  archdeacon'^a 
order  was  to  be  amerced  twelve  orse,  that  is,  about  twelve 

Spelmtn  in    .•  •    . 

Giostar.       tunes  Sixteen  pence. 

By  the  tenth ;  all  children  were  to  be  baptized  within  nine 
days  afi^er  their  birth ;  and  yet  it  is  plain,  as  will  be  shown 
further  by-and-by,  that  the  English  Church  used  the  rite  of 
immersion.  It  seems  they  were  not  at  all  discouraged  by  the 
coldness  of  the  climate,  nor  thought  the  primitive  custom  im- 
practicable in  the  northern  regions ;  and  if  an  infant  could  be 
plunged  into  the  water  at  nine  days  old  without  receiving  any 
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harm,  how  unreasonable  must  their  scruples  be  who  decline    »r^^Yi 
bringing  their  children  to  public  baptism  for  fear  of  danger  •      K.  of  * 
How  unreasonable,  I  say,  must  this  scruple  be  when  immersion  ^     ^^  ^\ 
is  altered  to  sprinkling ! 

The  thirty-fifth  excommunicates  a  priest  "  qui  concubinam 
snam  dimiserit,''^  or  who  parts  with  his  concubina  and  takes 
another.     That  by  concubina  is  meant  a  wife,  is  highly  proba- 
ble.    It  is  well  known  that  when  the  single  life  of  the  clergy  200. 
wns  cried  up,  their  marriage  was  called  concubinage  by  the 
bigots  of  the  other  party.     Now  archbishop  Oswald,  whom 
Gressy  supposes  to  have  drawn  up  these  canons,  was  a  strong 
abettor  of  the  monks,  and  had  but  a  slender  opinion  of  the 
marriage  of  the  clergy ;  it  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  to  find  him  qJJ^^,| 
mention  their  wives  under  terms  of  disadvantage,  and  call  p*  885. 
them  concubinse,  or  ctoenan  as  the  Saxon  reads  it. 

Further,  that  by  concubinse  is  not  meant  a  wench,  appears 
by  the  form  of  the  canon,  which  denounces  an  anathema 
against  a  priest  that  dismisses  his  concubina,  and  takes  an- 
other; so  that  the  censure  seems  to  be  leveUed  against  the 
taking  another;  whereas  had  a  strumpet  been  meant  by  a 
concubine,  the  discipline  ought  to  have  pointed  against  keep- 
ing the  first,  as  well  as  entertaining  the  second.    But  about  Hut.  M^jor 
thi^  time  some  of  the  English  clergy  are  charged  with  leaving  ?2°/^ai^ 
their  first  wives  and  engaging  in  second  marriages ;  and  it  was  pani.p.2i8. 
probably  against  this  disorder  that  the  canon  provides. 

The  thirty-sixth  sets  a  fine  upon  a  priest  that  fails  to  offi- 
ciate at  the  usual  hours,  and  in  the  service  appointed. 

By  the  forty-fourth;  a  priest  who  was  absent  from  a  synod 
lay  under  a  forfeiture. 

The  forty-ninth  prohibits  all  commerce  and  trying  of  causes 
on  the  Sunday. 

By  the  fiftieth ;  those  who  broke  the  festivals  or  fasts  of  the 
Church  were  to  forfeit  twelve  orae.  SpeiCondi. 

By  the  fifty-second :  marriage  to  the  fourth  degree  or  re-  ▼©i^- 
move  is  forbidden.  deinc/ 

To  say  something  with  relation  to  the  State ;  king  Edward,  TkemmnUr 
a  prince  of  great  hopes,  was  taken  off  by  the  ambition  of  ^^^  |^ 
Elfride,   who  was  impatient  to  set  her  own  son  upon  the^*"*^* 
throne:  Edward  was  a  prince  of  an  admirable  disposition, 
treated  his  mother-in-law  and  half-brother  with  great  regard, 
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8^^\^\    ^^  therefore,  sufpecting  no  fool  play,  meat  to  make  tJbem  i 

Ai<|p.  c^u  nsit  one  day  after  hunting.    The  Idng,  hdog  TCfj  thirstT, 

Wit^T^ixdk^  ootrid  his  guards,  and  came  alone  to  the  palace*.     £Ifir>ie, 

7s!hk^  ^  ^  mother-in-law,  caressed  him  with  a  great  deal  of  tender- 

neasand  respect,  but  while  he  was  eager  in  drinking  order^ 

one  of  heat  servants  to  stab  him.    The  king  hani^  reeeircd 

the  wound,  set  q>ui8  to  his  horse,  and  made  towards  his  ovn 

rvtinue;  but  being  not  aUe  to  keep  his  seat,  he  hnng  in  the 

stirrup  bj  one  foot,  and  was  found  dead  by  the  trade  of  his 

bkod.    Those  who  were  in  the  plot  against  his  life  buried  him 

priTat^  in  unoonaecrated  ground  at  Warham,  in  Dorset* 

]|f  ^^!^    ^n^«    But^  as  Jdafanesbury  reports,  the  place  of  his  boriaL 

«  X  «..w-,   mh.vh  thoy  des^ned  to  conceal,  was  miraculously  discoTered, 

L.  .V        &Y  it  se^^tts  there  was  an  eztraordioary  blaze  of  I^t  hung 

over  his  grave*    This  unusual  appearance  drew  a  great  many 

f^xx^  v.\!eiher,  who  quickly  found  the  advantage  of  their 

<iLr!c«£;T ;  ior  here  the  lame  were  restored  to  their  limbs,  the 

^*J"^  u>  their  speech,  and,  in  short,  all  sorts  of  patients  carried 

a  cure  hsuxiie  with  them.    The  &me  of  these  miracles  made  a 

we  may  imagine,  in  the  country,  so  that  kiii^ 

'^'  fc^i%3(ol  cf  whom  the  ^j*gii«A  had  a  good  opinion  befme,  was 

3«.^w  ^iS:$)^i  k^  the  d^rnity  of  a  martyr.     His  corpse  was  im- 

3K.\Uiiai>r  ivcaaved  and  royalty  interred  at  Shaftesbury.     And 

a^*w   v(tttva  Eli^ie  could  hold  out  no  longer  against  the 

?^^mor<<^  .V  occKcieiK^.    The  murder  of  king  Edward  made  all 

W  ^cnutueur  w::haat  refish,  insomuch  that  she  retired  from 

H-v-v^wk     ^*  ^'^^^"^  !"«  herself  into  a  coarse  rf  penanoft,  wore  sack- 

^..  vhv'iiu  siet^c  uf\.ii  rfie  floor,  and  went  throuidi  ahnost  all  man- 

"^  **  '-^        ^^  ^  ^uv>ruiicar»?a.    She  Ekewise  founded  two  nunneries  by 

C  J^^^.        ^"^^  ^  J^V^imdirti ;  ooe  a(  Warwel^  and  another  at  AmedNny. 

^  >     ,\      ^  i^  ViH;ard  $  martyrdom  is  kept  on  three  several  days,— on 

^  ^^ -\i    :',^  ,^-^  ^'  **^  munier^  and  the  two  removes  of  his  corpse. 

vT.  .,  '^'  ,**^  j2iT:M%ise  tih?  honour  of  stauXng  in  the  Roman  Mar- 

v.V"  "^  ;>*^^^X>-  ^iKw  Km>ttii»  (akes  notice  of  n  letter  in  pope 

-  ..  ,,>^     ; -KKVU6    IV/^   revrister   for  the  keepimr  of   St.  Edwards 


\\. 


.  w"    ^^l?*"^  ***'  '^  '•"•^  *^>  aecordiDg  to  Mafaneriiarv, 
V.KS  ^..  ^  ^  >V\,«^r.  »d  Matthew  of  Westoinsbi. 

>MvNNVMvJT  T;*^.*^^  Ktih^lKd,  soa  of  Eds^  »od  EHnde, 
.    •-^•^'^•'^{Kft^u.Mj  udl  of  suture  ;  hrtA^eabnrv 
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gives  him  an  untoward  character.    He  reports  him  privy  and  ethrl- 
consenting  to  the  mwrder  of  his  brother ;  that  he  was  of  a      k.  of 
savage  temper,  a  coward  in  the  field,  and  abandoned  to  sloth  ^  E"g|*»J- 
and  pleasure.    He  adds,  that  St.  Dunstan  foretold  the  scandal 
of  his  behaviour  at  his  baptism ;  for  it  seems  when  he  was  im- 
meiged  in  the  font,  he  had  the  same  misfortune  with  Gonstan-  A  luue  ae«. 
tine  Gopronymus.    This  accident,  which  was  no  fault  of  the  ^m^Jd^ 
child,  disturbed  St.  Dunstan  to  that  deirree  that  he  swore  he  ^p^\  . 

,.  ,.  ^  Malmesb.  lie 

would  prove  a  poltroon.  GcsUb  Reg. 

As  for  his  being  dipped  in  the  murder  of  his  brother,  I  t/^lk'LU. 
think  it  is  unreasonably  charged  upon  him ;  for  Malmesbury, 
Brompton,  and  others,  confess  he  was  but  ten  years  old  at  the 
aasaasination ;  and  that  he  cried  so  heartily  at  the  news,  that 
his  mother  beat  him  at  an  unmercifiil  rate.     However,  when 
Si.  Dunstan  set  the  crown  upon  his  head  he  told  him,  *^  That  st.  Dun- 
since  he  had  made  his  way  to  the  throne  by  the  death  of  hispi^  o^ 
brother,  a  foreign  nation  would  make  a  speedy  descent  upon  ^^^^ 
the  country,  and  bring  such  calamities  as  had  never  been  felt  Maimwb. 
before.^^    And  to  confirm  this  prediction,  about  two  or  three  SomeDankh 
years  after,  the  Danes  kmded  at  Southampton,  ravaged  the^^l^*^ 
country,  and  destroyed  or  carried  off  most  of  the  inhabitants ;  Swdkamp- 
and  soon  after  the  Isle  of  Thanet-  was  over-run  by  them.     The  201. 
same  year  the  city  and  county  of  Ghester  was  harassed  by  a  MaimMb.de 
descent'  of  the  Norwegians.    The  next  year  these  privateers i.^  fbL§4. 
hmding  in  Gomwall,  set  fire  to  the  cathedral  of  St.  Petroz,  An^."""* 
together  with  the  bishop'^s  palace.     Upon  this  accident  thefo^245. 
bishop''s  see  was  removed  to  St.  Gtermains,  in  that  county, 
where  it  continued  till  Devonshire  and  Gomwall  were  united 
in  one  diocese,  and  Exeter  made  the  place  of  the  bishop^s  Qo^'^^Vn 
residence.  £pUc.£zon. 

About  this  time,  Gncan,  a  Welsh  priest,  was  consecrated  Tim  UAojm 
bishop  of  Landaff,  by  St.  Dunstan.    This  precedent  was  to\-%i^^ 
lowed  by  his  successors,  who,  from  this  time,  owned  the  supe-  ^J^^^^LJJf' 
riority  of  the  see  of  Canterbury.     From  this  instance,  Gressy  ^OMisr- 
concludes,  all  the  British  bishops  came  under  the  jurisdiction  ^.T.  982. 
of  Canterbury,  and  finds  fault  with  bishop  Godwin  for  affirm-  e^  iJ^- 
ing,  that  the  bishops  of  St.  David'^s,  though  they  wanted  the  d^T.   ^ 
ornament  of  the  pall,  always  exercised  archiepiscopal  authority  chiuvh 
till  aft;er  the  Norman  conquest,  and  that  without  any  sub-^^^^?^' 
misBion  to  the  see  of  Canterbury.    But  bishop  Godwin  affirms  Epik. 
no  more  than  Giraldus  Gambrensis  had  done  before  him. 
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DUN-     This  Oiraldus  lived  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  11.,  was  a 
Abl  Crat.  Welshman   born,  and  an  author  of  character  and  learning ; 
J;^j^^j^  and  being  elected  to  the  see  of  St.  David'*s,  made  his  applica- 
political  tee  tion  to  the  popo  for  restitution  of  jurisdiction,  and  proves 
wTscoiUp'    from  good  records,  that  the  bishops  of  St.  David^s  had  con- 
"JJJJ^^   secrated  suffiragans,  and  exercised  all  other  branches  of  metro- 
Ma  Enoiuh  political  authority  till  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  who,  upon  his 
Giraidiis      subduing  the  country,  forced  the  Welsh  churches  upon  a 
Cambrens.    submission  to  the  see  of  Canterbury.     It  is  true,  he  grants 
Statu  Mone-  they  had  not  the  flourish  of  the  pall ;  this  ornament,  as  he 
pTls^wr  pretends,  being  carried  off  by  Sampson  when  he  quitted  Great 
^^  ^-      Britain  in  the  sixth  century,  and  settled  at  Dole,  in  Armorica. 
Angi.  Sur.   As  for  this  carrying  the  pall  to  Dole,  Giraldus  was  undoubtedly 
^'^  '        mistaken  in  that  circumstance ;  the  receiving  the  pall  being  a 
mark  of  submission  to  the  see  of  Borne,     But  had  the  British 
bishops  owned  the  pope''s  patriarchate  in  the  sixth  centuiy, 
we  have  no  reason  to  believe  they  would  have  refused  subjec- 
tion to  archbishop  Augustine,  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh ; 
this  prelate  being  the  pope^^s  delegate,  and  acting  by  his  com- 
mission. 

But  secondly,  if  the  bishops  of  St.  David'^s  performed  all 

the  functions  of  the  archiepiscopal  character,  without  Uie  use 

of  the  pall,  which  we  have  no  reason  to  question,  Cambrenas 

being  a  good  authority  for  this  point;   from  hence  it  will 

follow  pretty  plainly,  that  the  British  Churches  lived  indq>eii- 

dently  of  the  see  of  Rome  till  the  reign  of  Henry  I. ;  and  thai 

there  was  no  correspondence  betwixt  them :  for,  by  the  canons 

DeMarcade  of  the  Bomau  Church,  as  we  have  seen  already,  an  archbishop 

Si^^.  et    ^as  not  to  enter  upon  any  part  of  his  metropolitical  distinction, 

impw.  L  6.  ^ju  he  had  received  the  pall. 

A.  D.  983.        Ill  the  year  983,  there  happened  a  misunderstanding  between 
^^^y**"^  king  Ethelred,  and  Alstan  bishop  of  Rochester.     And  though 
tween  king    the  occssiou  is  uot  mentioned,  the  king'^s  disf)leasure  ran  very 
amd  Aitum  high,  as  WO  may  collect  by  his  drawing  down  an  army  upon 
5^^gP^     the  city.     When  St.  Dunstan  heard  Rochester  was  besieged, 
he  sent  to  the  king  to  persuade  him  to  retire  his  forces,  and 
not  to  provoke  St.  Andrew,  the  protector  of  that  see.     The 
king,  it  seems,  not  thinking  St.  Andrew  would  engage  in  the 
quarrel,  went  on  with  the  siege.     The  archbishop,  perceiving 
these  sort  of  menaces  from  the  other  world  made  no  impres- 
sion, sent  the  king  a  hundred  pounds,  upon  condition  he  would 


^ 
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liae  before  the  town :  upon  the  receipt  of  which,  the  army  ethel- 
marched  off.     St.  Danstan  was  surprised  at  king  Ethebed'^s     ^^f 
coTetoosnesB,  and  sent  him  word,  that  since  he  preferred  money ,  England.^ 
to  conscience,  and  valued  a  present  more  than  an  apostle,  the 
calamities  that  God  had  denounced  should  speedily  come  upon  Maimetk 
him ;  *^  though  I,^  says  the  archbishop,  ^^  shall  have  the  hap-  j^^'^^ 
pinesB  not  to  see  it.^     This  prediction  was  answered  in  the  r£'foi.34. 
event :  for  soon  after  St.  Dunstan'^s  death,  the  Danes  trans- 
ported a  considerable  army,  and  harassed  the  country  in  a 
terrible  manner. 

In  the  year  984,  Ethel  wold,  bishop  of  Winchester,  departed  a.i>.  984 
this  life,  imd  was  succeeded  by  Elphegus.    Ethelwold'^s  charac-  EtkeUoouif 
ter  and  history  have  been  partly  mentioned  already.     To  what  ^^^^^ 
has  been  said,  we  may  add  one  very  commendable  circum- 
stance.    While  he  was  bishop  of  Winchester,  there  happened 
to  be  a  &mine  in  the  diocese  by  the  unseasonableness  of  the 
Bununer:  the  bishop  perceiving  the  people  hard-pressed,  or- 
dered the  consecrated  plate  to  be  coined,  and  distributed 
amongst  them ;  declaring,  that  gold  and  silver  had  much  better 
ke^  people  from  starving,  than  make  a  show  in  the  churches. 
How  great  a  patron  this  prelate  was  to  the  monks  has  been 
already  mentioned.     But,  it  seems,  his  benefactions  were  made 
bdd  with  after  his  death ;  for  Malmesbury  relates,  that  many  Maimesb. 
of  the  monasteries  founded  by  him  were  quickly  puUed  down,  p  ^^^T^a 
and  all  of  them  lessened  in  their  interest.  foi.  139.' 

To  return  to  king  Ethelred,  the  misfortunes  of  whose  reign 
win  give  the  reader  a  prospect  of  the  condition  of  the  English ; 
and  by  this  discovery  of  the  State,  the  scene  of  several  calami- 
ties which  fell  upon  the  Church  will  be  the  better  opened. 
And  to  give  an  entire  view  of  the  nutter,  the  regards  of  time 
must  be  somewhat  overlooked. 

To  begin.     King  Ethelred  finding  himself  embarrassed  by  a  tkort  d&. 
the  Danes  landing  in  several  places,  is  thought  to  have  taken  otmSl^ 
wrong  measures,  and  made  use  of  an  improper  expedient.     He  *SPJ^lJ?^ 
submitted  to  purchase  his  peace,  and  gave  the  enemy  ten  rttgn, 
thousand  pounds  to  retire.     This,  in  Malmesbury''s  opinion, 
was  a  dishonourable   method    of   disengaging  the  country,  i^  q^^ 
That  mlver  was  the  wrong  metal ;  that  the  king  should  rather  ^i]*  ^• 
have  trusted  to  his  sword  than  his  exchequer :  for  when  the  202. 
Danes  perceived  the  country  rich  and  cowardly,  they  grew 
more  insolent  and  demanding.     As  for  the  English,  they  were 
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DUN-  generally  d]q>irited;  and  those  who  had  any  of  the  ancient 
Abp.  Canu  valouT  of  their  country,  and  were  hardy  enough  to  face  the 
^  "^  '  enemy,  were  either  overborne  by  numbers,  or  betrayed  by  the 
desertions  of  their  own  party.  One  Elfiic,  who  conmianded 
the  fleet,  led  the  way  in  perfidiousness ;  for  the  night  before 
they  were  to  engage  he  went  over  to  the  en^ny,  having  sent 
them  intelligence  several  times  before.  This  Elfric,  though 
the  king  took  a  revenge  for  the  falsehood,  and  put  out  the 
son'^s  eyes  for  the  father^s  treason,  yet  ventured  to  return  to 
his  prince'*s  service,  and  then  made  another  revolt. 

To  give  some  account  of  the  marches  of  the  Danes,  and  the 
various  fortune  of  the  war.  After  Northumberland  had  been 
overrun  and  plundered,  the  English  came  to  a  battle,  and 
defeated  the  enemy :  however,  the  Danes  quickly  recovered, 
and  sat  down  before  London ;  but  this  town  being  vigoroosty 
defended,  they  were  forced  to  draw  o£  And  now  marchii^ 
eastward,  they  harassed  the  country  at  discretion.  The  king 
despairing  of  hmdering  their  progress  by  force,  gave  them 
sixteen  thousand  pounds  to  stop  the  ravage.  And  now, 
having  bought  his  peace  once  more,  he  desired  their  king 
Anlaf  to  come  to  his  court,  and  gave  hostages  for  his  securify. 
Anlaf  being  thus  far  satisfied,  gives  Ethelred  a  visit.  During 
his  stay  at  the  English  court,  he  was  p^Buaded  to  turn  Chris- 
tian :  and  to  engage  him  to  a  firmer  friendship,  Ethelred  was 
his  godfather,  presented  him  nobly,  and  took  an  oath  of  him, 
never  to  return  into  England.  But  this  was  no  lasting  rdief, 
for  Denmark  was  always  pouring  in  new  adventurers  and 
fresh  forces.  And  now  Devonshire  felt  the  fury  of  the  inva- 
sion ;  the  county  was  wholly  ruined,  the  monasteries  battered 
down,  and  the  city  of  Exeter  laid  in  ashes.  After  these 
devastations  the  enemy  reimbarked,  landed  upon  E^it,  haras- 
sed the  country,  burnt  the  city  of  Oant^bury,  and  made  a 
martyr  of  the  archbishop  Alph^gus,  of  whom  more  afterwards. 
In  short,  as  Malmesbury  reports,  sixteen  of  the  two-and- 
Maimeab.  ^^^7  counties  iu  Eugluid  lay,  in  a  great  measure,  at  the 
ibid.  enemy'^s  max^y.    As  for  the  king,  he  gave  himself  up  to  his 

ease,  and  was  perfectly  governed  by  his  diversions ;  and  if  he 
happened  to  shake  off  his  lethargy  a  little,  and  prepare  for 
defence,  he  made  nothing  of  this  fit  of  recollection,  but  eith^ 
relapsed  into  his  pleasures,  or  miscarried  in  the  attempt.  He 
built  a  ^eat  many  ships,  and  made  considerable  effSHts  both 
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by  sea  and  land,  but  all  to  no  purpose ;  for  the  army  being  bthel- 
ra^ir,  and  not  headed  by  a  prince  of  a  military  genius,  either     ^f  ^f 
deserted  their  colours  before  the  battle,  or  gave  way  at  the   ^>g^«n<]- 
Brst  shock.     To  proceed,  his  fleet  was  miserably  shattered  by 
a   tempest,  and  that  part  of  it  which  escaped  the  storm,  was 
destroyed  by  one  Wulnod,  an  English  nobleman  that  had  been 
outlawed,  and  banished  by  the  king.     The  misfortune  of  this 
prinise's  arms  was,  in  a  great  measure,  owing  to  the  animosi- 
ties and  disloyalty  of  the  great  men.     When  they  came  to 
debate  about  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  they  were  generally 
debauched  by  some  private  pique  and  interest  of  their  own ; 
insomuch  that  they  were  seldom  unanimous  in  their  resolu* 
lions.    And  if  the  prospect  of  danger  hi4)pened  to  unite  them 
in  proper  councils,  there  was  always  some  traitor  at  the  board, 
wbo  discovered  their  scheme  to  the  enemy.    The  false  filfric 
has  been  mentioned  already  ;  and  Edric,  eari  of  the  Mercians, 
was  another  of  the  same  perfidious  practice:  this  man  had 
neither  birth  nor  probity  to  recommend  him,  and  was  scanda- 
lous to  the  last  degree,  both  for  his  libertinism  and  insincerity : 
howwer,  be  had  uuide  himself  consideiable  by  his  confidence 
and  talent  in  speaking.    To  give  him  his  due,  he  was  not 
unfurnished  with  the  rising  qualities  of  a  knave,  was  well 
practised  in  fiatteiy  and  dissimulation,  and  had  art  enough  to 
giTO  a  plausible  colour  to  his  own  designs:  he  made  it  his 
business  to  penetrate  the  hinge's  measures,  and  get  within  the 
secrets  of  the  cabinet,  on  purpose  to  betray  them.     When  he 
was  sent  to  treat  a  peace  with  the  enemy,  it  was  his  custom  to 
widen  the  breach,  and  inflame  the  war. 

Of  all  the  great  men,  UUdl,  earl  of  the  East  Angles,  was 
the  only  person  of  integrity  and  resolution.  This  nobleman 
made  a  bdd  stand  in  defence  of  his  country ;  he  charged  the 
Danes  with  great  bravery,  and  though  they  had  the  name  of  a 
victory  against  him,  yet  it  was  so  much  overbought,  that  they 
were  almost  undone  with  it. 

To  complete  the  misery  of  this  hinge's  reign,  the  war  was 
followed  with  a  famine ;  and  as  for  the  Danes,  they  marched 
and  plundered  almost  without  opposition.  The  English  being 
thus  distressed  endeavoured  to  disengage  themselves  by 
another  pres^it:  and  thus  the  Danes  received  four-and- 
twenty  thousand  pounds,  and,  soon  after,  thirty  thousand,  to 
withdraw  their  forces.     The  reason  why  this  reign  was  so  ibid." 
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^j^     embroiled,  and  unfortunate,  is  partly  resolved  into  the  king^s 
Abp.  Cant,  mismanagement.      It  seems  this  prince  strained  his   royal 
^      "^      '  character  too  far,  was  a   person  of  a  rugged  conversation, 
and  governed  in  an  arbitrary  manner.     To  instance  in  some 
particulars:  it  was  his  custom  to  charge  his  subjects  with 
pretended  crimes,  make  them  fine  for  their  quiet,  and  throw 
them  out  of  their  property,  against  justice  and  law.     Then,  as 
to  the  Danes,  he  broke  his  teith  with  them  under  the  highest 
securities  of  friendship,  and  cut  all  their  throats  in  one  day. 
Besides  this,  he  treated  his  queen  unsuitably  to  the  relation 
between  them,  and  brought  a  blemish  upon  the  dignity  of  hk 
203.  station,  by  entertaining  scandalous  women.    This  ill  usage  of 
his  queen  Emma  made  a  rupture  between  him  and  her  fiUher, 
Kichard,  duke  of  Normandy,  which  I  shall  mention  ailerwards. 
Having  now  laid  the  misconduct  and  misfortune  of  this 
princess  reign  before  the  reader,  I  shall  return  to  the  Church, 
and  proceed  in  a  chronological  order. 

AtSk^'  ^^  ^^^  y®*"*  ^^  ^"^  Lord  988,  Arthmail,  king  of  Gwent  or 
a  Welsh  '  Kaorwcut,  in  Wales,  murdered  his  brother  Elisad.  Gucan, 
^^i^  bishop  of  Landaff,  being  informed  of  this  unnatural  wicked- 
^'^'^'l^-  ness,  summoned  the  clergy  of  his  diocese  to  meet  him  at 
Landaff.  The  synod  being  convened,  he  put  the  king  under 
an  excommunication;  who,  upon  his  being  acquainted  with 
clondi*^  the  censure,  made  his  application  to  the  bishop,  and  submitted 
voi.i.  p.  502.  to  a  course  of  penance. 

^uJt'deaih      '^^^  ^^^^        Duustan  departed  this  life,  in  the  sixty-fourth 
year  of  his  age.     I  have  omitted  several  miracles  said  to  be 
done  by  him,  together  with  some  remarkable  passages  at  his 
death,  because  I  am  afraid  they  will  hardly  pass  upon  the 
belief  of  the  reader.     He  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  at  Can- 
terbury, as  appears  by  the  search  made  for  his  coffin  in  arch- 
bishop Warham'*s  time,  occasioned  by  the  pretensions  of  the 
monks  of  Glassenbury,  who  made  the  people  believe  St.  Dun- 
pan  2.      '  Stan  was  buried  in  their  monastery.    But  this  imposture  was 
5/^*        discovered  by  archbishop  Warham,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
wSh'^me  ^ ^^^*    ^^^  prelate  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  a  saint  after 
of  a  saint,    his  death,  and  stands  upon  the  twentieth  of  May  in  the 
Romanam.   Bomau  Martyrology ;  and  in  London  we  have  two  churches 
?*^'        built  in  honour  of  his  memory. 

jBtiu^r,         Ethelgar  was  St.  Dunstan^s  successor.      He  was  first  a 
Omu^^{  monk  of  Glassenbury,  aflberwards  abbot  of  the  new  monastery 
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at    Winchester;   thence  promoted  to  the  see  of   Selsea,  in  ethel- 
Sussex ;  from  which  he  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Canter-     \^  ^f 
bury,  where  he  sat  about  a  year  and  three  months,  and  was  ,  ^"g^^-^ 
succeeded  by  Siricins,  who,  being  bred  a  monk  in  Glassenbury,  ^-  »•  ^• 
was,  by  St.  Dunstan'^s  interest,  first  preferred  to  the  abbacy  Archicpnc 
of  St-  Augustine's,  Canterbury,  and  from  thence  to  the  see  of  ^•»*"^«»^ 
Ramesbury,  in  Wiltshire.     This  prelate  is  blamed  by  our  his-  ^^'"'.^  ^' 
torians  for  advising  king  Ethelred  to  buy  his  peace  of  the 
Danes,  whom  he  ought  to  have  repelled  by  force.    This  sub-  ^'  '^-  ^^ 
mission  to  a  sort  of  contribution,  beside  the  encouragement  it 
gave  the  enemy,  was  the  occasion  of  a  very  burthensome  tax ; 
which  Huntingdon  reports  continued  upon  the  subject  to  his 
time :  "  for  what  was  first  raised  for  the  Danes  out  of  fear, 
and  supposed  necessity,  is  now  levied  by  the  crown  out  of  Hutnw.' 
custom.^    Thus br  Huntingdon.  *•  ^- foisos. 

By  the  laws  of  king  Edward  the  Confessor,  twelve  pence 
were  levied  upon  every  hide  of  land  all  the  kingdom  over,  under 
the  term  of  Dane-gelt.    The  design  of  it  was  to  raise  forces 
to  secure  the  coast  firom  invasion.     The  Church,  and  all  the  ^^  ^?T^ 
estates  belonging  to  it,  were  exempted  from  the  payment  of  from  Dane- 
this  tax ;  the  En^ish  princes  looking  upon  the  prayers  of  the  ^' 
clergy  as  an  equivalent.     In  this  condition  the  privilege  of  the 
Church  of  England  continued  till  the  reign  of  William  Bufus, 
who,  levying  a  tax  upon  the  barons  for  the  preservation  otu^^. 
Normandy,  obliged  the  Church  to  pay  her  proportion :  it  is  ^*  ^^* 
true,  when  the  money  was  collected,  the  clergy  insisted  upon  Spoiman, 
their  ancient  exemption,  but  to  no  purpose.  toL  i.p.62i. 

In  the  year  992,  Oswald,  archbishop  of  York,  departed  this  a.o.  992. 
life,  and  was  buried  at  St.  Mary^s,  in  Worcester.    He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Adulf,  abbot  of  Peterborough. 

To  what  has  been  said  of  Oswald,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
give  a  brief  account  of  the  grant  he  made  of  several  lands 
belonging  to  his  Church  ;  for  by  a  recital  of  this  instrument, 
the  feodal  tenure  of  those  times  wiU,  in  a  great  measure,  be 
discovered.     The  charter  is  called  ^Mndiculum  libertatis  deiikteomdi- 
Oswald Vlaws-hundred :  ^  the  purport  of  it,  in  short,  is  this.  SEi'Sr 
First,  it  sets  forth  that  this  conveyance  was  made  with  king  ^J^J^JJJ^ 
Edgar^s  consent.    The  conditions  of  the  estate  are  these.  m  the  Sa»m 

First,  that  the  tenants  shall  perform  all  the  attendance  and 
duties  of  those  who  serve  on  horseback. 
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^IRICIUS,      That  they  shall  be  boiind  to  all  payments  which  bdong  to 

' — 1, — *  the  privilege  and  customs  of  the  Church  ;  that  is,  siricaceot, 

toll  and  tacc,  or  swinseade,  and  all  other  dues  belonging  to  the 

Church,  unless  the  bishop  shall  think  fit  to  rdease  any  part  of 

the  terms. 

They  are  likewise  obliged  to  swear  to  comply  with  the 
bishop''s  orders  with  all  submission  and  regard. 

Further,  that  whenever  the  bishop''s  occasion  shall  require, 
they  are  bound  to  offer  their  service  in  person ;  to  furnish  him 
with  horses,  and  ride  themselves. 

They  are  likewise  obliged  to  keep  the  steeple  of  the  parish 
church  where  the  estate  lies  in  repair,  and  assist  in  the  build- 
ing of  castles  and  bridges. 

They  are  also  to  impale  the  biahop^s  parks,  and  snj^y  him 
with  hunting  furniture. 

That  in  many  other  cases,  when  the  lord  bishop  dudl  re- 
quire their  attendance,  either  for  his  own  service,  or  the 
kingX  they  shall  be  ready  for  the  juncture,  and  obey  the  chief 
officer  of  the  bishopric  in  consideration  of  the  fee,  and  in  pro- 
portion to  the  bulk  of  the  land  which  every  one  holds. 

That  after  the  expiration  of  three  lives,  the  lands  shall  re- 
vert to  the  bishopric ;  at  which  term  it  shall  be  in  the  power 
of  the  bishop  for  the  time  being,  either  to  enter  upon  the 
premises,  or  make  the  tenant  a  new  grant ;  provided  always 
that  the  customary  services  due  to  the  Church  are  reserved. 

And,  lastly,  if  any  of  the  articles  or  conditions  happen  to  be 
broken  by  the  tenant,  he  shall  be  obliged  to  make  satisfaction, 
204.  according  to  the  usages  of  the  bishop's  court,  or  else  forfeit 
«^K,     the  land. 

p.  41, 42.  Xhe  learned  Sir  Henry  Spelman  is  of  opinion  that  this  was 
the  usual  manner  of  granting  Church  estates  in  those  times ; 
and  that  they  were  not  conveyed  for  any  longer  term  than  life, 
or  three  lives ;  *^  for  so,^  says  he,  ^^  I  find  them  in  the  abbey 
books.^  And  those  who  had  the  grant  of  these  lands  were 
the  thani  episcopi  and  the  thani  ecdesise,  mentioned  in 
Doomsday-book ;  and  that  the  lands  in  that  ancient  record 
are  usually  called  thane-lands  ecclesise,  episcopi,  et  abbatis. 
A.  D.  995.  In  the  year  995,  Aldun,  bishop  of  Holy  Island,  to  secure 
himself  from  the  Danish  invasion,  took  up  the  corpse  of 
St.  Cuthbert,  then  buried  in  Chester-upon-the-Street,  aiid  re- 
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moved  them  to  Duriiam,  where  he  built  a  cathedral,  and  fixed  ethel- 

RED, 
K.  of 


This  year  Siriciua,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  died,  and  was  .  EngUnd.  ^ 
succeeded  by  Eliiicus.     He  is  said  to  have  been  translated  HbtTde' 
from  the  see  of  Bamesbury,  and  has  a  strong  commendation  Duneim. 
for  his  orthodoxy,  abilities,  and  good  life,  from  the  chapter  p.  27?* 
that  chose  him.    There  are  several  valuable  tracts  which  go  A^^pil? 
under  the  name  of  Alfiicns,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  as  the  Cantuuiens. 
Sason  Chronology,  as  far  as  the  year  975:  the  Sermones  Abingdon. 
Gatholici  were  also  translated  into  English  by  one  Elfric,  who  cK^ik 
lived  in  the  reign  of  king  Ethelred.     There  is  likewise  a  body  f^  ^a_. 
of  canons  drawn  up  by  Elfric,  when  Elphegus  was  bishop  of  p«ti.p.iao. 
^Vinchester,  which  must  iall  between  the  years  983  and  1006.  Speimtn, 
Whether  these  tracts  were  written  by  Elfric  of  Canterbury,  ▼oTi.p.583. 
and  whether  Elfred  called  the  grammarian  was  the  same  with  rSi^^' 
this  archbishop,  is  made  a  question.    Bale,  Pits,  Usher,  and  ^^^^^ 
others,  are  of  opinion  there  was  but  one  Elfric.     But  UtiBfmAaUv 
learned  Mr.  Wharton  has  made  it  appear  there  were  two  oT^^^ 
Elfncs ;  one  of  Canterbury,  and  another  called  Elfric  Putta,  ^^^^  ^^ 
archbishop  of  York;  and  that  it  is  highly  probable  the  Ser-  Angi.Sur. 
mones  Gatholici  were  written  by  this  latter,  who  had  been  ^^s  to*™ 
formerly  abbot  of  Ceme,  in  Dorsetshire.     But  not  to  insist  1S5- 
upon  this  controversy,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  Elfric 
Putta  had  a  great  character  for  his  learning  and  orthodoxy,  as 
well  as  the  other.     From  whence  it  will  follow,  that  by  which-  Angi.  s^r. 
soever  of  them  the  homilies,  &c.,  were  written,  the  auUiority  of ' '  ' 
them  IB  beyond  exception :  that  they  were  the  doctrine  of  the 
then  Church  of  England,  has  never  been  contested,  and  is 
sufficiently  proved  by  their  public  use  and  reception. 

Having  premised  this,  I  shall  transcribe  some  passages  out  The  mm  of 
of  the  homily  for  Easter,  with  relation  to  the  holy  eucharist.  j^J^ 
This  homily,  in  the  beginning,  proposes  to  instruct  the  people  ^^[^^mo^ 
in  the  meaning  of  this  holy  mystery.    And  after  having  shown  to  Oe  holy 
how  this  institution  was  typified  and  resembled  by  the  paschal  ms^. 
hunb  under  the  law,  the  homily  proceeds  to  put  this  question,  B^®^;JJi^- 
with  reference  to  the  consecrated  elements.   ^^  Some  men  are  apt  wheioc. 
to  aigue  with  themselves  in  this  manner :  which  way  can  a  piece  et  deuic. 
of  bread,  which  is  made  of  com,  and  baked  in  the  oven,  be 
turned  into  the  body  of  Christ !  or  how  can  the  wine,  which 
is  nothing  but  juice  of  grape,  be  changed  into  the  blood  of 
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RLFRic,  our  Lord  t  Is  any  form  of  consecration  sufficient  to  produce 
Abp.Cint.  g^  p.^^  j^  alteration !  To  those  who  make  this  objection, 
my  answer  is :  some  things  are  said  of  our  Saviour  by  way  of 
figure,  and  some  literally..  By  the  literal  meaning,  we  are  in- 
formed that  Christ  was  bom  of  a  virgin ;  that  he  sufiered  a 
voluntary  death ;  was  buried,  and  rose  from  the  dead,  as  upon 
this  day.  All  these  are  matter  of  fact,  and  truths  which  lie 
upon  the  letter.  But  then  he  is  said  to  be  bread,  a  lamb,  and 
a  lion,  in  a  figurative  and  emblematical  sense.  For  instance : 
he  is  said  to  be  bread,  because  he  is  the  life  and  support  of 
men  and  angels:  he  is  called  a  kimb  for  his  innocence;  a 
lion  for  his  strength  and  force,  by  which  he  conquered  the 
devil.  But  then,  if  we  speak  strictly  according  to  toith, 
nature,  and  propriety,  Christ  is  neither  bread,  nor  a  lamb,  nor 
a  lion.  Why,  then,  is  the  holy  eucharist  called  the  body  and 
the  blood  of  Christ,  if  it  does  not  answer  directly  to  the  idea, 
and  is  not  truly  the  same  thing  which  it  is  called  i  Now  the 
bread  and  wine  which  are  consecrated  by  the  priest,  represent 
one  thing  to  the  exterior  senses,  and  another  to  the  inward 
apprehensions  of  the  fiuthful :  they  seem  to  be  bread  and  wine, 
in  colour,  taste,  and  outward  appearance ;  and  yet,  afber  con- 
j^*p«»^  secration,  they  are  really  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  by 
meHtuM,      virtue  of  the  divine  and  mystical  force  of  the  sacrament.**^ 

That  the  homily  does  not  mean  transubstantiation  by  any 
of  these  expressions,  is  evident  by  the  reasoning  and  illustra- 
tion upon  the  argument. 

^'  A  heathen  child,^^  as  the  homily  continues,  '^  does  not  lose 
any  thing  of  its  outward  shape  by  the  sacrament  of  baptism, 
though  it  is  very  much  changed  within :  it  is  brought  to  the 
font  fiill  of  sin  and  blemish,  by  Adam'*s  disobedience*  And 
here  the  corruptions  of  nature,  and  the  original  defects,  are 
washed  off,  though  the  outward  figure  of  the  child  remains  the 
same.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  holy  baptismal  water,  which  is 
called  the  spring  of  life,  is  of  the  same  appearance  and  equally 
subject  to  putrefaction  with  conunon  water.  But  when,  upon 
the  priest^s  invocation,  the  Holy  Spirit  descends  upon  this 
water,  it  is  then  raised  to  a  new  force  and  effect.  By  virtue 
of  this  sacramental  quality,  it  washes  off  all  the  stains  of  the 
mind,  and  brings  the  inward  man  into  a  state  of  innocence.  In 
205.  this  element  there  are  two  things  observable :  as  to  ita  real 
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and  physical  nature,  it  is  water  subject  to  putrefaction :  but  ethet^ 
then  consider  it  in  its  mystic  force,  and  sacramental  dignity,     ^^} 
and  we  shall  perceive  it  has  spiritual  life  and  salvation  in  it.    England. 
Thus,  if  we  consider  the  holy  eucharist  in  the  nature  of  the 
elements,  and  as  they  appear  to  our  senses,  we  shall  then  per- 
ceive it  to  be  a  creature  liable  to  change  and  corruption ;  but 
if  we  look  upon  it  with  respect  to  its  spiritual  force  and  effi- 
cacy, we  shall  then  discover  a  quaUty  infinitely  more  noble 
than  the  first  idea,  and  plainly  perceive  that  it  gives  life  and 
immortality  to  those  who  receive  it  with  faith,  and  due  pre- 
paration/^ 

By  this  comparison  of  the  holy  eucharist  with  the  water  of 
baptism,  we  may  fairly  infer  transubstantiation  was  not  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  when  this  homily  was  used ; 
for  no  Church  pretends  the  water  of  baptism  is  transubstan- 
tiated, or  loses  its  nature  upon  consecration.  How  then  can 
these  two  sacraments  come  up  to  any  justness  of  parallel,  or 
serve  for  an  illustration  to  each  other !  How  can  the  change 
of  the  holy  eucharist  be  represented  by  that  of  the  baptismal 
water,  since  the  consecration  of  one  sacrament  destroys  the 
substance  of  the  elements,  and  has  an  effect  so  vastly  different 
from  that  of  the  other  I  Had  ihe  homily  gone  upon  the  sup- 
position of  transubstantiation,  nothing  could  have  been  more 
improper  than  the  comparisons  above  mentioned.  But  the 
homily  will  give  us  further  satisfaction  in  this  point. 

'^  There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference,*^  as  the  sermon  goes  on, 
*^  between  the  invisible  virtue  of  this  holy  sacrament,  and  what 
it  i^pears  to  us  in  the  quaUties  of  its  own  nature.  In  its  own 
nature  it  is  corruptible  bread  and  corruptible  wine.  But  by 
virtue  of  the  divine  institution,  it  is  truly  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  upon  consecration,  but  not  in  a  corporeal,  but  spiritual  ^J^jJ^^ 
manner.  The  body,  in  which  our  Saviour  suffered,  and  the«ea^>«/»a- 
eucharistical  body,  are  widely  diflferent.  That  body  in  which  ^' 
our  Saviour  sufifered  was  bom  of  the  flesh  of  the  blessed  Virgin, 
consisted  of  blood,  of  bones,  nerves,  and  human  limbs,  animated 
with  a  rational  soul ;  but  this  spiritual  body  which  we  call  the 
eucharist,  is  made  up  of  several  grains  of  com,  and  has  neither 
blood,  bone,  limb,  nor  soul  in  it ;  we  are  therefore  not  to  de- 
grade it  to  any  corporeal  meaning,  but  to  understand  it  wholly 
in  a  spiritual  sense.  Whatever  there  is  in  the  eucharist  which 
repairs  our  nature,  and  recovers  us  to  a  better  life,  proceeds 

VOL.   I.  I  i 
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Ab^c^^t  ^'^^^  ^^  mystic  virtue  and  spiritual  operation ;  for  this  re 
' — ^ — ^  son  the  holy  eucharist  is  called  a  sacrament,  because  one  thing 
appears  to  our  senses,  and  another  to  our  understanding.  That 
which  is  there  the  object  of  sight  has  a  corporeal  figure,  and 
that  which  is  represented  to  our  understandii^  has  a  spiritual 
force  and  efficacy.  To  proceed :  The  body  of  Christ,  which 
suffered,  and  rose  from  the  dead,  is  eternal  and  impassible, 
and  no  more  liable  to  death  and  decay ;  whereas  the  eucharist 
is  by  no  means  eternal,  but  corruptible :  subject  to  the  force  of 
time,  and  divisible  into  small  parts.  It  is  ground  with  the 
teeth,  and  passes  through  the  conunon  channels  of  the  body ; 
but  notwithstanding  this,  the  spiritual  efficacy  of  it  remains 
entire  in  every  part.  For  instance:  a  great  many  persons 
receive  this  holy  body,  or  eucharist,  but  the  multitude  of 
receivers  does  by  no  means  weaken  the  force  of  the  operation ; 
the  spiritual  advantage  of  the  sacrament  being  wholly  lodged  in 
every  part  of  what  is  consecrated :  a  less  part  having  as  much 
significancy  as  a  greater,  because  the  advantage  does  not  work 
in  proportion  to  any  corporeal  magnitude,  but  in  virtue  of  the 
divine  institution.  This  sacrament  is  a  type  and  earnest,  but 
the  body  of  Christ  is  the  truth  and  reality  of  the  representa- 
tion. We  are  vouchsafed  this  pledge  or  earnest  in  a  sacra- 
mental way,  till  we  come  to  the  truth  itself,  and  then  the 
pledge  and  the  type  will  determine ;  for,  as  we  told  you  before. 
Mm  wrpo-  the  holy  eucharist  is  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  not  in  a  cor- 

^^uMer,  poreal*  hut  in  a  spiritual  meaning. The  apostle  St. 

Paul,  speaking  of  the  Israelites,  in  his  first  epistle  to  the 
1  Cor.  X.  Corinthians,  has  these  words :  '  I  would  not  that  you  should  be 
ignorant,  how  that  all  our  fathers  were  under  the  cloud,  and 
passed  through  the  sea ;  and  were  all  baptized  unto  Moses  in 
the  cloud,  and  in  the  sea ;  and  did  all  eat  the  same  spiritual 
meat,  and  did  all  drink  the  same  spiritual  drink;  for  they 
drank  of  the  spiritual  rock  that  followed  them,  and  that  rock 
was  Christ.^  That  rock  from  whence  the  water  flowed  was  not 
Christ  in  a  signification  of  nature,  and  direct  property :  but  it 
was  a  type  and  a  representation  of  Christ,  who  made  this  gra- 
John  vu.38.  cious  declaratfon  to  all  the  faithful :  ^  If  any  num  thirst,  let  him 
come  to  me  and  drink ;  and  out  of  his  belly  shall  flow  rivers  of 
living  water.'  This  he  spake  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  those 
that  believed  on  him  should  receive.  The  apostle  St.  Paul 
declares,  ^  The  children  of  Israel  ate  the  same  i^iritual  meat. 
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and  drank  the  same  spiritual  drink  ;  ^  because  the  manna  with  ^15^^ 
which  they  were  supported  for  forty  years  together,  and  the      k.  of 
water  which  flowed  from  the  rock,  were  a  type  of  the  body  and  ^     \  ^' > 
blood  of  Christ,  which  are  now  daily  offered  in  the  Christian 
Church.   That  manna,  and  water  from  the  rock,  were  the  same 
which  we  now  offer,  ^  non  corporaliter,  sed  spiritualiter.^     To 
explain  this :  Christ,  before  his  passion,  consecrated  the  bread 
and  wine  into  the  sacrament  of  the  eucharist,  and  said,  ^This  is  206. 
my  body,  and  this  is  my  blood.^    And  though  his  passion  was 
not  over  when  these  words  were  pronounced,  yet  by  a  mystic 
eflBcacy  and  operation,  he  changed  the  bread  into  his  own  body,  ^^^^If^tsfef- 
and  the  wine  into  his  blood,  even  as  he  had  done  in  the  wilder-  fom  m  mt- 
neas  before  his  incarnation,  when  he  turned  the  manna  into  ^^!!l!lli!!![^n 
his  flesh,  and  the  water  which  flowed  fi^m  the  rock  into  his  ffZf ^:^ 

own  blood.^  pnumipnua 

Thus  we  see  the  homily  affirms,  our  Saviour  changed  the  ^!^Sam^. 
consecrated  bread  and  wine  into  his  body  and  blood,  in  the  same 
manner  and  meaning  that  he  turned  the  Jews^  manna,  and  the 
water  from  the  rock,  into  his  own  flesh  and  blood  before  his 
incarnation.  Now,  neither  the  Church  of  Rome,  nor  any  other 
oonmiunion,  ever  held  that  the  manna  was  transubstauitiated 
into  our  Saviour^s  flesh,  or  that  the  water,  miraculously  forced 
out  of  the  rock,  was  turned  into  his  blood ;  for  how  coidd  these 
things  be  turned  into  our  Saviour'^s  body,  when  our  Saviour 
had  no  body,  as  certainly  he  had  not  before  the  incarnation  i 
And  thus,  it  i^pears,  this  passage  in  the  homily  cannot  be 
understood  in  a  sense  of  transubstantiation. 

To  show  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  further  upon  this 
point,  the  same  Elfric,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  the  clergy,  has 
these  words :  ^^  Non  sit  tamen  hoc  sacrificium  corpus  ejus  in 
quo  passus  est  pro  nobis,  nee  sanguis  ejus  quem  pro  nobis  efiii* 
dit;  sed  spiritualiter  corpus  ejus  efficitur  et  sanguis,  sicut 
manna  quod  de  coelo  pluit,  et  aqua  quse  de  petra  fluxit  ;^  that 
is,  ^*  This  sacrifice  of  the  eucharist  is  not  our  Saviour^s  body, 
in  which  he  suffered  for  us,  nor  his  blood,  which  he  shed  upon 
our  account ;  but  it  is  made  his  body  and  blood  in  a  spiritual  wa&ieiiAn- 
way,  as  the  manna  was  which  fell  from  the  sky,  and  the  water  f ^"*if^ 
which  flowed  from  the  rock  in  the  wilderness.'*^  tnonaiu  lib. 

These  Sermones  Catholici,  or  Homilies,  translated  into  Old 
English,  are  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  that  of 
Bennet  College,  in  Cambridge. 

I  i  2 
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In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1001,  Christianity  made  a  consi- 
derable progress  in  the  kingdoms  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  by 
the  assistance  of  some  English  priests,  who,  at  the  instance  of 
Olaf,  or  Olaus,  king  of  Sweden,  were  sent  thither  by  king 
Ethelred.  The  heads  of  the  mission  were  Sigefnd,  archdeacon 
of  York,  Eschill,  Gunichild,  Rudolf,  and  Bernard.  These  holy 
men  were  very  successful  in  the  undertaking,  answered  the 
king'^s  expectation,  and  made  idolatry  give  way  wherever  thqr 
came. 

Sigefnd,  soon  after  his  arrival,  was  made  bishop  of  Wexia, 
a  city  in  the  province  of  Smaland,  in  East  Gothland.  This  pre> 
late,  after  he  had  propagated  the  faith  in  his  diocese,  broii^t 
his  converts  to  a  settlement,  travelled  further  into  West  Goth- 
land, and  preached  to  the  infidels.  His  nephews,  whom  he 
left  to  manage  his  diocese  in  his  absence,  were  murdered  bj 
some  of  the  pagan  nobility,  who  both  hated  their  religion,  aiui 
were  willing  to  get  the  plunder  of  their  chalices  and  other 
things  of  value.  Sigefrid,  after  having  spent  several  years  in 
the  conversion  of  the  country,  had  a  smooth  and  natural  pas- 
sage into  the  other  world,  and  was  buried  at  Wexia. 

Saxo  Grammaticus  informs  us,  that  Bernard,  one  of  Sigefnd's 
fellow-missionaries,  baptized  king  Olaf;  and  the  English  Mar- 
tyrology  commemorates  the  anniversary  of  EschiU  upon  the 
tenth  of  April. 

To  these  we  may  add  Gotebald,  another  English  missionary 
in  those  northern  parts.  When  king  Swane  turned  Christian, 
this  holy  man  was  made  a  bishop  in  Norway,  and  sent  by  that 
prince  to  preach  Christianity  in  Schonen,  a  province  in  South 
Gt)thland,  in  Sweden.  I  suppose  he  lost  his  life  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  mission ;  for  he  stands  commemorated  in  the  list 
of  the  saints  upon  the  fifth  of  April. 

In  the  year  1002,  king  Ethelred  married  Emma,  daughter 
of  Richard  I.,  duke  of  Normandy.  Being  strengthened  vrith 
this  alliance,  he  ventured  to  relieve  his  kingdom  by  a  very  inde- 
fensible project,  and  murdered  all  the  Danes  by  surprise,  in 
the  maimer  above-mentioned. 

Malmesbury  reports,  that  king  Ethelred  misbehaved  himsdf 
towards  his  queen^  Emma,  by  whom  he  had  issue  Alfred  and 
Edward.  Whether  this  iU  usage  was  the  occasion  of  the  rup- 
ture between  her  father  and  husband,  the  historian  does  not 
mention.     However,  it  is  certain  they  broke  out  into  open 
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hostilitiecL  and  were  at  last  reconciled  by  the  mediation  of  ethel- 

•  RED 

pope  John  XV .     It  is  true,  Malmesbury  assigns  this  treaty     k.  of 
between  Ethelred  and  Richard  to  the  year  991 ;  and  therefore,  ,  ^g^*"'^- , 
if  he  is  not  out  in  his  chronology,  queen  Emma  could  be  no  Maimeab-d© 
occasion  of  the  quarrel,  it  being  taken  up,  according  to  this  Angl.  1. 2* 
computation,  eleven  years  before  her  marriage  with  king  Ethel-  ^^ ' 
red.     Edelfin,  bishop  of  Sherbum,  was  at  the  head  of  the  em- 
bassy for  the  concluding  this  treaty.     And  here  it  must  be  Maimcsb. 
said,  the  pope  prevented  the  efiiision  of  Christian  blood,  and  ^^^^' 
made  use  of  his  patriarchal  interest  to  very  good  purpose. 

About  this  time,  the  Danes  made  a  descent  upon  Scotland, 
though  this  is  not  the  first  time  they  had  been  troublesome  to 
that  nation.  They  landed  in  Murray,  and  were  very  successful 
at  first ;  but  Malcolm  II.  gave  them  a  check  at  a  battle  fought 
at  Pambride,  in  Angus,  and  following  his  blow,  pursued  them 
to  a  village  called  Murthlack,  where  he  gained  an  entire  victory, 
and  obliged  those  that  escaped  to  swear  they  would  never 
attack  Scotland  during  the  reign  of  Malcolm  and  Swain,  their 
respective  kings. 

To  preserve  the  memory  of  this  victory,  the  king  founded  a 
bishopric  at  Murthlack,  and  endowed  it  with  the  crown  lands 
which  lay  in  the  neighbourhood.      There  was  likewise  this  207. 
year  a  convention  of  the  clergy  of  Perth.   In  this  synod,  where  IP^JJ''**^'* 
Gregory,  bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  presided,  there  were  several  the  Church 
canons  made  for  the  better  government  of  the  Church.  book  2!  p.28. 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1006,  Elfnc,  archbishop  of  Can-  a.  d.  10O6. 
terbury,  departed  this  life,  and  was  succeeded  by  Elphegus.  ^^ 
And  here,  before  we  take  our  leave  of  Elfric,  it  wOl  be  proper 
to  mention  the  canons  which  go  under  his  name.     These 
canons,  as  the  learned  Spelman  observes,  were  drawn  up  by  ^^^^l^®"" 
the  same  Elfric,  who  translated  the  homilies.      This  Elfiicp-^84. 
styles  himself  a  monk  in  the  introduction,  which  is  written  by 
way  of  letter  to  Wulfin,  a  bishop :  of  what  see  this  Wulfin 
was  bishop,  is  somewhat  hard  to  discover.     However,  it  is 
plain  the  collection  was  made  for  the  use  of  Wulfin^s  diocese, 
and  runs  in  the  name  of  that  prelate.     ^*  The  canons  begin  Soeim.  Con- 
with  a  recital  of  the  Nioene  council,  the  proceedings  of  which  p.  572/  ' 
are  mistaken  in  some  instances,  and  particularly  in  the  case 
proposed  to  Paphnutius.    The  tenth  canon  mentions  the  seven  n»d.  p.  57a. 
orders  in  the  Church,  under  the  degree  of  a  bishop,  viz.  the 
osUarius,  the  lector,  the  exorcista,  the  acolythus,  the  sub- 
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^^Qvi^  deacon,  the  deacon,  and  the  priest.  The  ostiarius^s  business 
Abp.  Cant,  was  to  toll  the  belb,  to  open  the  church-doors  for  the  faithful, 
and  to  shut  them  against  those  who  were  either  infidek  or 
Ibid.  p.  575.  excommunicated.  The  lector,  or  reader,  was  to  read  the 
lessons  in  the  church,  which  the  canon  calls  preaching  the 
word  of  God  to  the  people.  The  exorcist  was  to  conjure  evil 
spirits,  and  drive  them  out  of  persons  they  had  possessed.  The 
acolythus'^s  office  was  to  light  up  the  tapers  when  the  Oospel 
was  read,  or  when  the  priest  was  going  to  consecrate.  The 
subdeacon'^s  business  was  to  bring  the  chalice,  the  paten,  and 
other  holy  furniture  to  the  deacon.  The  deacon  was  to  attend 
upon  the  priest,  and  to  lay  the  ofierings  of  the  congregation 
upon  the  altar.  It  is  likewise,  as  the  canon  goes  on,  within 
his  commission,  to  administer  baptism,  and  distribute  the  con- 
secrated elements :  and  at  the  conclusion  it  is  said,  that  a 
priest  without  a  deacon  is  somewhat  lame  in  the  execution  of 
his  office.^ 

The  seventeenth  canon  *^  describes  the  character  of  a  mass 
or  parish  priest,  and  lays  it  down  for  a  rule,  that  there  is  no 
difference  between  a  priest  and  a  bishop,  excepting  that  the 
bishop  has  the  privilege  of  ordination,  of  visiting  the  diocese, 
and  managing  the  grand  affairs  of  religion  ;  and  though  both 
act  within  the  same  order,  yet  the  nobler  part  of  it  belongs  to 
the  bishop.**^ 

This  canon^  though  not  exactly  worded,  may  easily  be  ex- 
plained to  an  orthodox  meaning  :  for  it  allows  the  bishops  the 
supreme  government,  and  several  branches  of  jurisdiction,  to 
which  the  priests  have  no  pretence :  and  since  the  powers  and 
privileges  of  priests  and  bishops  are  thus  difierent,  to  the 
advantage  of  the  latter ;  the  dispute,  whether  the  distinction 
lies  in  the  difierence  of  orders  or  degrees,  is  not  very  material. 

The  nineteenth  canon  '^  orders  the  priests,  and  inferior 
clergy,  to  be  at  church  at  the  seven  canonical  hours  of  prayer, 
pursuant  to  a  synodical  constitution.  The  hours  are  these : 
viz.  uhtsang,  or  prayers  about  four  in  the  morning :  primsang, 
or  matins,  at  six ;  undersang,  or  prayers  at  nine :  middegsang, 
or  prayers  at  noon  :  nonsang,  or  divine  service  at  three  in  the 
afternoon  :  sefensang,  that  is,  vespers :  nihtsang,  or  noctums, 
which  is  the  seventh  or  last  hour.*" 

By  the  one-and-twentieth,  ^'  Every  priest,  before  his  ordina- 
tion, was  obliged  to  be  furnished  with  church-books ;  that  is, 
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with  a  Psalter,  a  book  of  Epistles  and  Gospels,  a  Missale,  a  ethel- 
book  of  Church  Hymns,  a  Penitentiale,  and  a  Lectionare,  or     ^^f 
Seeding  Boc.     He  was  to  take  care  that  the  copies  of  all  these  ,  Epg>*°<>'  ^ 
were  correct,  and  dear  from  the  oversights  of  transcribers.'" 

By  the  three-and-twentietb,  ^^  The  parish  priest  was  obliged 
upon  Sundays,  and  other  holidays,  to  explain  the  Lord'^s 
Prayer,  the  Greed,  and  the  Gospel  for  the  day,  to  the  people 
in  English.'' 

By  the  twenty-seventh,  '^  No  priest  was  to  set  his  function  to 
sale,  or  to  take  any  money  for  the  administering  of  baptism,  or 
any  other  part  of  his  office.'" 

The  twenty-eighth  forbids  ^^  priests  removing  from  one 
parish  to  another,  upon  the  score  of  advantage ;  and  obliges 
them  to  continue  all  their  lifetime  upon  the  cure  to  which 
they  were  first  ordained.'" 

By  the  thirtieth,  ^*  A  priest  was  neither  to  turn  merchant, 
soldier,  nor  lawyer.*" 

The  thirty-second  obliges  priests  ^'to  be  always  furnished 
with  two  sorts  of  consecrated  oil ;  one  for  children,  and  another 
for  the  sick;  and  that  the  sick  should  be  always  anointed 
upon  their  beds.^  And  here  the  canon,  after  a  complaint  that 
some  people  disregarded  this  ceremony  of  anointing,  presses 
the  practice  from  the  Apostle  St.  James,  whose  words  are 
cited  as  follow :  *^  Is  any  sick  among  you,  let  him  call  for  the 
elders  of  the  Church,  and  let  them  pray  over  him,  anointing 
him  with  oil  in  the  name  of  the  Lord :  and  the  prayer  of  faith 
shall  save  the  sick,  and  the  Lord  shall  raise  him  up ;  and  if  he 
have  committed  sins,  they  shall  be  forgiven  him.^^  The  canon 
proceeds  to  enjoin  confession  to  the  sick  person  before  the 
ceremony  of  anointing  passed  upon  him,  and  that  no  priest 
was  to  presume  to  give  it  till  it  was  desired.  From  all  which 
it  appears,  that  the  practice  of  the  Saxon,  and  that  of  the 
present  Roman  Church,  was  different  as  to  this  point.  The 
then  Church  of  England  anointed  the  sick  in  hopes  of  recovery,  208. 
as  appears  by  the  canons  citing  the  text  of  St.  James ;  it  sup- 
poses the  sick  capable  of  making  a  confession,  and  to  be  sound 
in  mind  and  memory.  Whereas  the  Church  of  Rome  never 
applies  this  sacrament^  as  they  call  it,  till  life  is  absolutely 
despaired  of,  and  the  person  oftentimes  in  no  condition  to 
know  what  is  done  to  him. 
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ELPHE-       The  thirty-third  mentions  the  four  general  councils  of  Nice, 

Abp.  Cftnt.  Constantinople,   Ephesus,   and    Chalcedon;    and  then  adds, 

' — "* — '  "  that  these  four  synods  are  to  be  regarded  like  the  four 

»  ,  Gospels.     That  there  have  been  many  councils  held  in  latter 

p.  531.        ages,  but  these  four  are  of  the  greatest  authority. 

Tke/int         This  giving  the  preference  to  the  first  four  general  councib, 

^^^al^^  and  making  their  authority  more  valuable  than  those  of  lesser 

firred  to  ike  antiquity,  is  point  blank  agunst  the  modem  doctrine  of  tiie 

Boman  Catholics :  for  if  the  present  Church  is  as  certain  a 

direction  as  the  primitive,  why  should  her  decisions  be  less 

regarded !     Why  should  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  other  succeeding 

general  councils,  be  received  with  abatement  in  comparison 

with  the  first  four!    The  modem  Church  of  Home  pays  the 

same  submission  to  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Trent,  as  she 

does  to  those  of  Nice ;  and  according  to  the  supposition  of 

infallibilityy  ought  to  do  so.    But  this,  we  see,  was  not  the 

opinion  of  lUfricus,  who  drew  up  these  canons.     He  makes  a 

plain  distinction  between  the  four  first  general  councils,  and 

those  that  came  after.     Now  Elfricus  was  never  charged  with 

any  tincture  of  heterodoxy ;  neither  have  we  any  reason  to 

suspect  he  delivered  any  thing  difierent  from  the  s^itiments  of 

the  English  Church. 

Elphegus,  as  has  been  observed,  succeeded  Elfiic  in  the  see 

of  Canterbury.     He  was  a  person  of  very  noble  extraction,  was 

educated  to  leaming,  and  after  some  time  retired  from  the 

world,  and  turned  monk  in  the  monastery  of  Dihurst  in 

Gloucestershire.     From  hence  he  removed  to  Bath,  formed  a 

society  of  monks,  and  was  made  choice  of  for  their  abbot. 

Here  to  give  an  example  of  discipline,  he  shut  himself  up  in  a 

very  strait  apartment,  and  entered   upon  a  course  of  the 

strictest  mortification.     But  it  seems,  neither  precept  nor 

Otbem.de   ^^^^mple  was  Sufficient  to  govern  the  greatest  part  of  his  con- 

\^**^A^ri  vent:  for  the  monks,  as  Osbem  relates,  broke  through  the 

Sttcij)an2l  rulcs  of  their  order,  and  lived  in  a  libertine  manner.     It  is 

p.  123. 126.  ^j^g^  ^gy  ^gyg  g^  modest  as  to  mn  riot  only  at  nights,  when 

their  abbot  knew  nothing  of  the  matter.  Upon  the  death  of 
Ethelwald,  bishop  of  Winchester,  Elphegus  was  preferred  to 
that  see.  Osbem  informs  us,  there  was  a  contest  about  ^ 
election ;  that  the  secular  canons  choose  one,  and  the  monks 
another :  and  that  St.  Dunstan  coming  in  to  Elphegus^s  party. 
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OYer-balanoed  the  other  side.     Here  Elphegus  sat  about  two-  £THEL- 
and-twentj  years,  till  his  translation  to   Canterbury.     He      k.  of 
travelled  to  Rome  for  his  pall,  where  he  was  received  with  ,  Engkod.  ^ 
extraordinary  respect  by  the  pope.     Upon  his  return,  he  WQ^JiJluwd 
said  to  convene  several  synods,  amongst  which,  we  have  only  p.  ido. 
those  of  Engsham  and  Haba  transmitted  to  us:  both  these 
conventions  were  made  up  of  seculars  as  well  as  ecclesiastics, 
and  the  constitutions  passed  there  relate  both  to  Church  and 
State.     I  shall  begin  with  the  council  of  Engsham. 

The  second  canon  ^*  enjoins  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  and  The  eouneu 
makes  the  quality  of  a  priest  equal  to  that  of  a  thane,  or  lord  speimj^n- 
of  a  manor.""  m^'  ^' 

By  the  fourth  canon  or  constitution,  **  All  witches,  necro- 
mancers, strumpets,  and  perjured  persons  were  to  be  banished, 
that  the  country  might  be  clear  of  their  infection :  unless  there- 
fore they  gave  sufficient  proof  of  their  reformation,  they  were 
to  quit  the  kingdom  forthwith.''^ 

By  the  seventh,  **  No  Christian  was  to  die  for  a  small  crime, 
that  justice  ought  to  be  tempered  with  mercy,  and  that  a  man, 
who  was  the  workmanship  of  Glod,  and  redeemed  by  our  blessed 
Saviour,  ought  not  to  be  destroyed  for  doing  a  little  damage.'*^ 

By  the  eighth,  '^  No  person  was  to  lay  any  incumbrance 
upon  the  Church,  nor  eject  any  of  the  clergy,  without  con- 
sulting the  bishop.'" 

By  the  seventeenth,  *^  Every  Friday  was  to  be  a  fast,  unless 
it  fell  upon  a  holy  day.^ 

By  the  eighteenth,  *^  The  administering  of  oaths,  the  ordeal 
trials,  and  the  solemnizing  of  marriages,  were  to  be  forborne 
upon  holy  days,  Ember  weeks,  and  from  Advent  to  the 
Octaves  of  Epiphany ;  and  from  Septuagesima  to  the  Quin- 
dens  of  Blaster.  These  intervals  were  to  be  kept  with  a  dis- 
tinguishing regard,  and  all  controversies  and  suits  were  to 
sleep  for  that  tune.*" 

The  twentieth  ^*  enjoins  frequent  confession,  and  that  the 
penance  imposed  by  the  priest  should  be  punctually  performed. 
The  people  are  likewise  enjoined  to  receive  the  holy  eucharist 
three  times,  at  least,  in  a  year.*" 

The  twenty-second  ^*  respects  the  state,  regulates  the 
mint,  and  appoints  a  standard  for  weights  and  measures."" 

By  the  twenty-third,  ''  The  fleet  was  to  be  ready  to  set  sail 
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ELPHE-  immediately  after  Easter.     By  this  law  the  damaging  a  ship, 
Abp.^t.  so  far  as  to  make  her  unserviceable,  is  high  treason.'*'* 

^- — '      By  the  twenty-fomrth,  "  Whosoever  refused  to  serve  in  the 

army,  where  the  king  commanded  in  person,  was  to  forfeit  all 
his  estate.**^ 

By  the  twenty-fifth,  '^  If  any  person  guilty  of  homicide,  or 
perjury,  presumed  to  come  into  the  king'*s  presence  before  he 
had  done  penance,  and  made  satisfaction  to  God  and  the 
209.  world,  he  was  to  forfeit  his  quality  and  estate.^ 
And  thus  much  for  this  council. 

Synod  of  The  syuod  of  Haba  has  nothing  particular  in  it  excepting 
an  article  or  two. 

By  the  second,  Every  Christian  out  of  his  minority,  was 
obUged  to  fast  three  days  with  bread  and  water  and  raw  herbs, 
before  the  feast  of  St.  Michael ;  to  go  to  church  barefoot  to  con- 
fession. And  every  parish  priest  and  his  congregation  were  to 
go  three  days  in  procession  barefoot.  Every  priest  was  to 
sing  thirty  masses,  and  every  deacon  and  clergyman  under 
that  order,  thirty  psalms;  and  every  man'^s  diet  which  he 
should  have  eaten  in  these  three  days,  was  to  be  provided  and 
distributed  among  the  poor,  but  without  anything  of  flesh : 
those  three  days  all  slaves  were  excused  from  labour,  that  they 
might  be  the  better  qualified  to  keep  the  fast.  The  days  of 
abstinence  were  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  bdbre 
Michaelmas.  If  a  slave  broke  the  fast,  he  was  to  suffer 
corporal  punishment ;  a  freeman  of  mean  circumstances  was 
to  forfeit  thirty  pence ;  and  a  king^s  thane,  or  gentleman  of 
condition,  a  hundred  and  twenty  shillings,  which  was  all  to  be 
given  to  the  poor.''^ 

The  third  "  enjoins  the  priest  at  matins,  to  say  the  mass 
made  for  protection  against  the  pagans,  every  day ;  and  that 
at  all  the  canonical  hours  of  prayer,  the  whole  congregation 
should  prostrate  themselves  upon  the  ground,  and  sing  the 
pwimiu.  psalm,  ^Domine,  quid  multiplicati  sunt!**  and  tlie  cdlect 
against  the  pagan  invasion :  and  that  this  be  done  as  IcMig  as 
the  present  calamity  of  the  times  continues.**^ 

By  these  provisions  we  may  perceive  the  country  was  mi- 
serably harassed,  and  that  part  of  the  design  of  the  council 
was  to  consult  upon  measures  to  stop  the  progress  of  the 
Danes. 
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The  next  remarkable  occurrence  is   the   sieire  of  Can-   ethel- 
t^rbury,  and  the  martyrdom  of  Elphegus.     The  Danes,  after      k.  of 
Iiaving  overrun  the  west,  marched  into  Kent,  and  sat  down  ,  ^"g^*^\ 
before  Canterbury.    Before  the  town  was  invested,  the  English  a^-  \^^^' 
nobility,  perceiving  the  danger  the  place  was  in,  desired  the  OmteSu^ 
archbishop  to  provide  for  his  security:   they   told  him  his^^*^^ 
death  would  be  a  public  loss,  and  therefore  it  was  advisable  to  ^^^^\ 
retire.    To  which  Elphegus  made  answer,  that  he  was  re-viuEipheg. 
solved  upon  a  different  method,  that  the  measures  they  sug- ^2.^133. 
crested  were  neither  suitable  to  his  past  life,  nor  serviceable  to  ;t  ^^*^^ 
his  expectations :  **  you  would  have  me,   says  he,  **  throw  away  Annai. 
a  noble  opportunity,  and  despise  an  offer  for  which  I  have  the  ° ' 
greatest  esteem.    But,  God  forbid  that  I  should  tarnish  my 
character  by  so  inglorious  a  practice,  and  be  afraid  to  go  to 
heaven  because  a  violent  death  may  lie  cross  in  the  passage. 
Immortality  is  so  great  a  privilege,  that  a  man  ought  to  grasp 
at  it  upon  any  terms  whatsoever :   but  now,  since  God  is 
pleased  to  give  us  so  honourable  a  call  into  the  other  world, 
who  would  not  be  in  love  with  dying !     Who  would  not  break 
from  the  company  of  his  best  friends  to  seize  so  glorious  an 
advantage !     God  be  thanked,  I  am  not  conscious  of  any  such 
misbehaviour,  as  to  give  the  enemy  any  just  occasion  to  use 
me  ill.     It  is  true,  I  have  converted  several   of  the  most 
considerable  of  them  to  Christianity ;  but  if  this  be  a  fault  in 
their  opinion,  I  shall  be  happy  in  suffering  for  it.     What 
then !   have   I  disobliged  them  by  ransoming  some  of  my 
countrymen,  and  by  supporting  those  in  their  captivity,  whom 
I  was  in  no  condition  to  redeem  ?    If  they  count  this  a  crime, 
I  shall  be  proud  to  be  punished  for  it,  though  it  were  by  a 
wound  in  ev^  part  of  my  body.     But  if  you  think  the  Danes  mphegu$'8 
are  particularly  enraged  against  me  for  reproving  them  for  their-^^U^  ^ 
immorality  and  injustice,  I  cannot  help  that ;  I  am  bound  to  ^*^' 
these  remonstrances  by  my  commission,  and  unless  I  give  a 
wicked  man  warning,  his  blood  wiU  be  required  at  my  hands. 
If  this  is  aU  the  provocation  I  have  given  them,  I  must  needs 
think  it  very  unbecoming  my  station  to  desert  my  worthy 
oountrymen  in  time  of  danger,  and  make  an  ignoble  provision 
for  myself.     What  can  I  be  less  than  an  hireling,  if,  when  I 
8ee  the  wolf  ready  to  devour  my  sheep,  J  presently  run  away 
and  leave  them  to  shift  for  themselves !    It  is  therefore  my 
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ELPHE-   resolution  to  stand  the  shock,  and  submit  to  the  order  of 
A5.^CMt.  Providence.'' 

The  town  perceiving  the  archbishop  thus  resolved,  began  to 
project  for  themselves;    and  many  of  the  burghers    being 
apprehensive  things  might  come  to  extremity,  went  over  to 
the  Danes  in  hopes  of  fair  quarter,  but  were  miserably  disap- 
pointed.    Things  being  in  this  posture,  Elphegus  called   the 
people  together,  and  endeavoured  to  animate  them  against  the 
worst  that  might  happen ;  he  put  them  in  mind  of  the  forti- 
tude of  the  martyrs,  how  they  held  out  under  torture,  and 
triumphed  over   the   malice  of  their  enemies.     And   thus, 
having  prepared  them  to  suffer  the  utmost  rather  than  re- 
nounce their  Christianity,  he  gave  them  the  holy  sacrament, 
and  recommended  them  to  the  Divine  protection. 

And  now  the  town  was  besieged  in  form,  battered  with 
rams,  and  at  last  set  on  fire  by  throwing  in  brands  and  com- 
bustible matter.     And  while  the  garrison  were  busy  in  putting 
out  the  fire,  and  preserving  their  families,  the  enemy  took 
advantage  of  this  confusion,  mounted  the  ramparts  where  they 
were  thinly  manned,  and  made  their  way  into  the  city.     And 
now  the  face  of  things  was  very  terrible,  and  nothing  to  be 
seen  but  fire  and  sword,  plunder  and  execution.    The  women 
210.  of  condition  were  dragged  about  the  streets  by  their  hair,  and, 
at  last,  thrown  into  the  flames,  upon  pretence  that  they  did 
not  fidrly  discover  their  plate  and  money.     The  little  children 
were  snatched  from  their  mothers,  tossed  upon  the  top  of  a 
pike,  or  thrown  in  the  streets  for  the  carts  to  drive  over  th^n. 
The  archbishop  seeing  the  barbarity  of  the  enemy,  was  not 
able  to  keep  himself  any  longer  at  a  distance;   therefore, 
breaking  from  the  monks   in    Christ VOhurch,  he  pressed 
through  the  Danish  troops,  and  made  his  way  to  the  place  of 
slaughter :  and  then  turning  to  the  enemy,  he  desired  them  to 
forbear,  and  not  to  blemish  their  manhood  by  destroying 
infants.     He  told  them  the  cradle  could  afford  no  triuni|>hs, 
and  that  it  was  no  victory  to  fall  upon  an  age  which  was  in  no 
condition  to  resist ;  and  that  when  people  submit,  and  throw 
down  their  arms,  it  was  by  no  means  reputable  to  despatch 
them.     If  they  had  a  mind  to  do  something  remarkable,  thejr 
had  better  cut  his  throat ;  who,  being  in  a  poet  of  eminence, 
might  possibly  make  them  be  remembered.     He  told  them  he 
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lisid  converted  several  of  their  troops,  and  made  them  desert  ^IS^^' 
from  their  old  religion ;  and  that  he  had  frequently  declared      K.  of 


Against   the  injustice  of  their  enterprise.     The  archbishop 
tsdking  with  this  freedom,  was  immediately  seized,  and  used 
^with  all  manner  of  barbarity.     And  now  the  Danes  being 
masters  of  the  town,  put  the  burghers  under  a  decimation, 
and  destroyed  nine  parts  in  ten ;  and  those  that  escaped  in 
tbe  decimation,  were  either  made  slaves,  or  forced  upon  hard 
ransom.     As  for  Elphegus,  he  was  laid  in  chains,  dragged 
through  the  city,  and  kept  in  prison  about  seven  months :  at 
last^  the  principal  officers  of  the  army  sent  four  men  to  him, 
to  ofier  him  conditions;   that  ^^in  case  he  would  pay  sixty 
talents  of  silver,  each  of  which  was  to  weigh  fifty  pounds,  and 
persuade  king  Ethelred  to  pay  two  hundred  talents;   upon 
these  conditions,  they  told  him  there  might  be  an  accommoda- 
tion concluded  between  the  Danes  and  the  English :  but  if  he 
refused  to  comply  with  these  terms,  there  was  neither  liberty 
nor  life  to  be  expected.^^    The  archbishop  replied,  ^'  that  the 
proposals  were  impracticable ;  that  the  ravage  and  desolation 
of  the  country  had  made  it  incapable  of  raising  such  vast 
sums:  besides,  if  they  thought  him  so  mean,  as  either  to 
plunder  the  Church  for  them,  or  persuade  the  kmg  to  a  dis- 
honourable peace,  they  were  mistaken.*" 

Some  of  his  friends  desired  him  to  soften  his  answer  a  little, 
and  give  them  an  authority  under  his  hand  and  seal,  to  collect 
money  from   his   friends,  and  drain   the  remainder  of  the 
Chureh'^s  treasure.    Elphegus,  who  had  hitherto  had  the  credit 
of  a  charitable  prelate,  and  a  patriot  of  his  country,  told  them 
^^  that  he  looked  upon  the  expedient  as  a  great  wickedness,  and 
had  much  rather  die  than  disengage  himself  at  so  scandalous  a 
rate.    For  what  can  be  more  unsuitable  to  the  character  of  a 
bishop,  than  to  make  a  present  to  the  pagans  of  those  things 
which  are  designed  for  the  honour  of  religion,  and  the  benefit 
of  the  poor !  Don^  you  remember,"^  says  he,  *^  how  the  martyr, 
St.  Lawrence,  concealed  the  treasures  of  the  Church,  and 
chose  rather  to  die  than  discover  them ;  and  would  you  have 
me  betray  my  trust,  impoverish  the  Church,  and  rob  the  indi- 
gent!   No,  by  the  grace  of  God,  I  wiU  never  preserve  myself 
by  80  great  prevarication  as  this.''^ 

The  Danes,  perceiving  him  obstinate,  as  they  reckoned  it, 
resolved  to  dispatch  him  with  all  the  torture  and  disgrace  they 
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LIVIN-    could  think  of.     In  short,  they  beat  and  wounded  him  tiU  he 
Abp.^CaDt.  was  half  dead,  and  then  threw  him  into  a  very  ofiensive  prison. 
' — -' — '  After  some  few  days  they  brought  him  to  the  place  of  execu- 
tion, where  they  first  knocked  him  down  with  their  axes,  and 
then  stoned  him.     The  archbishop,  being  just  upon  the  vei^ 
of  the  other  world,  prayed  for  his  enemies,  and  recomn^nded 
his  Church  to  our  Saviour''s  protection.    And  here  one  that 
had  newly  turned  Christian,  perceiving  the  archbishop  ago- 
nizing and  under  torture,  gave  him,  as  he  thought,  the  ca^  de 
A.  D.  I0I2.   grace^  and  put  him  out  of  his  pain. 

EUphegus  was  first  buried  at  St.  Paul^  in  London,  and 
afterwards  his  corpse  was  removed  to  Canterbury  with  great 
Osbern.  de   Solemnity,  and  buried  in  the  cathedral. 

TJansiat.  ^^^  archbishop  had  the  honour  of  a  martyr  from  posterity, 
s.  Eipbegi.  and  his  day  stands  upon  the  nineteenth  of  April,  in  the  Boman 
Martyroi.     Martyrology. 

Baron.*  Laufranc,  arclibishop  of  Canterbury  in  the   Conqueror^s 

time,  seemed  somewhat  at  a  loss  why  the  English  should 
make  a  martyr  of  Elphegus ;  in  regard  he  did  not  die  for  any 
point  of  faith,  but  because  he  refused  the  Danes  the  sum  of 
money  they  demanded.      To  clear  this  doubt,  he  consulted 
Anselm,  who  told  him  he  was  very  well  satisfied  about  EUphe- 
gus^s  martyrdom,  because  he  chose  to  die  rather  than  do  an 
Eadmer.  in  unjust  thing.     And  without  entering  any  further  upon  El[die- 
™*gus^s  case,  we  may  safely  affirm,  that  to  die  in  defence  of 
justice  and  moral  duty,  is  no  less  honourable  a  resignation 
than  suffering  for  an  article  of  the  creed ;   for  practice,  and 
not  speculation,  is  the  grand  design  of  Christianity :  and  to 
give  an  instance,  we  know  St.  John  Bi4>tist  stands  in  the 
martyr'^s  list,  and  yet  it  was  only  declaring  against  vice,  and 
not  any  point  of  revealed  religion,  which  brought  him  to  the 
block. 
A.  D.  1013.        Livingus,  bishop  of  Wells,  succeeded  Elphegus,  in  the  year 
succeeds  (d    of  our  Lord  1013.     His  fortune  was  not  much  smoother  than 
«-^'*-  that  of  his  predecessor;  for  after  haTing  had  a  great  share  of 
the  calamities  of  the  country,  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Danes,  confined  seven  months,  and  treated  very  ruggedly: 
211.  and  then  being  dismissed  by  the  enemy,  and  finding  the  king- 
Godwin  in    dom  miserably  embroiled,  and  running  to  ruin,  he  travelled 
ciSti^aS!**    beyond  sea,  and  continued  there  till  the  times  grew  better. 

The  first  year  Livingus  sat  at  Canterbury,  Swane,  kmg  of 
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Denmark,  put  in  at  Sandwich  with  a  considerable  fleet ;  from  ^IS^^~ 
whence,  after  a  few  days,  he  coasted  the  country  of  the  East      K,  of 
Angles,  came  to  the  Humber,  and  afterwards  into  the  Trent  i  ^"g^^* , 
as   far  as  Gainsborough,  where    he   encamped.      Here  the  ^q^^*'"* 
Northumbrians  and  Lincohishire  men  made  their  submission,  foi.  248. 
and  soon  after  all  the  country  north  of  Watling-street  came  in,  ^  )J^^ 
gave  hostages,  and  swore  allegiance  to   him.     Having  ad-  temVy 
yanced  thus  far,  he  put  the  hostages  on  board,  and  giving  the  swam.jSig 
command  of  the  fleet  to  his  son  Canute,  marched  forward  with  9f^^^^^ 
a  reinforcement  of  English  against  the  Southern  Mercians. 
And  having  crossed  Watling-street,  he  ordered  his  troops 
to  destroy  whatever  they  found  in  the  fields,  to  bum  the  towns, 
and  plunder  the  churches ;  to  cut  the  throats  of  all  the  male 
sex  without  distinction,  and  abuse  the  women  at  their  plea- 
sure ;  and,  in  short,  to  distress  the  country  to  the  utmost,  and 
do  bU  the  miachief  that  lay  in  their  power.     This  barbarous 
manner  of  making  war  struck  a  terror  into  the  English,  and 
made  them  drop  their  swords  in  most  places  where  the  Danes 
appeared.     Thus  Swane  coming  before  Oxford  had  the  town 
surrendered  to  him  immediately;   from  hence,  marching  to 
Winchester,  they  opened  their  gates  and  gave  him  what 
hostages  he  desired.     From  Winchester  he  moved  towards 
London,  and  made  his  utmost  efibrt  to  take  it ;  but  here  king 
Ethelred  being  reinforced  with  Turkill,  a  Danish  count,  made 
so  vigorous  a  defence  that  Swane  was  forced  to  raise  the 
siege.      Being   thus    baulked  he  drew  off  to  Bath,  where 
he  made  a  halt  to  refresh  his  troops.     Here  Ailmer,  Elarl  of 
Devonshire,  brought  in  the  West  Saxons,  and   gave   him 
hostages.    Being  thus  successful,  he  was  owned  by  almost 
all  the  English,  and  at  last  the  Londoners  submitted  and  gave 
him   security.      King   Ethelred   perceiving   his  affairs  thus 
desperately  sunk,  sent  off  his  queen  Emma  to  Normandy. 
His  two  sons  likewise,  Edward  and  Alfred,  with  their  precep- 
tors, Elfun,  bishop  of  London,  and  Elfius,  abbot  of  Peter- 
borough, quickly  followed  their  mother.     As  for  the  king,  he 
fell  down  with  his  little  fleet  from  Greenwich  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  from  thence  set  sail  for  Normandy,  where  he  was 
honourably  received  at  duke  Richard^s  court. 

Thus   Swane  being  left  master  of  the  country,  lived  atA.D.]0i4. 
discretion,  and  taxed  the  English  to  an  intolerable  degree. 
And  thus  managing  his  conquest  in  a  most  arbitrary  and 
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LiviN-    tyrannical  manner,  he  came  to  St.  Edmundsbury,  and  de- 
A^.^ant.  nianded  a  very  heavy  contribution,  which  miless  it  was  im- 
mediately paid,  he  menaced  the  bui^hers  with  military  execu- 
tion, sent  them  word  he  would  lay  their  town  in  ashes,  pull 
down  their  martyr^s  church,  and  despatch  the  clergy  with  all 
the  torture  imaginable.     He  likewise  spoke  reproachfuUy  of 
St.  Edmund ;  but  if  our  historians  are  not  mistaken,  he  was 
quickly  punished  for  his  presumption.     Hoveden  reports  that 
Horeden,     St.  Edmuud  gavo  him  a  mortal  wound,  and  struck  him  off  his 
^K^Swane  ^o™®-     Malmesbury  tells  the  same  story,  though  with  some 
d*^'  diflerence  of  circumstance.     However,  it  is  certain  Swane  died 

de  Ocsiit'     about  this  time,  and  that  his  son  Canutus,  who  succeeded  him, 
12!  foi^i^!  paid  an  extraordinary  regard  to  St.  Edmund^s  memory,  built  a 
stately  church  over  his  corpse,  founded  a  lai^  abbey  at  Bury, 
Maimcsb.     and  cudowed  it  with  a  very  considerable  revenue. 

All  this  expense  makes  it  probable  that  there  was  some 

extraordinary  motive  in  the  case,  and  that  king  Swane^s  death 

had  some  remarkable   circumstance   in   it.      However,   the 

Monasticon  only  takes  notice  that  St.  Edmund'*s  memory 

falling  under  some  neglect,  and  not  being  treated  suitably  to 

Ex  Rcgistro  his  merit  by  the  secular  clergy,  whp  were  possessed  of  the 

dc  HruimcTin  ^^*^  Settled  in  honour  of  this  martyr,  king  Canutus  sum- 

Bibiioth.      moned  a  convention  of  the  bishops  and  temporal  barons  to 

foi.  7,  h.  '    meet ;  at  this  convention  St.  Edmunds's  church  and  revenues 

AnSTpire  L  ^^^  taken  from  the  secular  clergy,  and  the  place  brought 

p.%.        under  the  regulation  and  form  of  a  monastery. 

Upon  the  death  of  king  Swane,  the  English  nobility  s^it 
conmiissioners  into  Normandy  to  invite  king  Ethelred  over, 
upon  conditions  of  a  more  agreeable  administration.  The 
king  sent  his  son  Edward  to  give  them  satisfaction;  and 
when  the  treaty  was  perfected  he  came  over  himself,  and  was 
oeeds  Swane.  received  with  great  welcome  and  respect.  Canutus  had  his 
quarters  in  Lincolnshire,  where  the  country  stood  firm  for  him. 
Hither  king  Ethelred  marched  his  forces,  fought  the  Dane, 
and  gave  him  so  great  a  defeat  that  he  was  forced  to  quit  the 
kingdom,  and  set  sail  for  Denmark;  but  the  next  year  he 
returned  with  a  strong  reinforcement,  and  put  into  Sandwich ; 
from  hence,  soon  after,  he  sailed  up  to  the  river  Frome,  and 
plundered  the  counties  of  Dorset,  Somerset,  and  Wilts.  Now  * 
king  Ethelred  being  sick,  gave  the  command  of  his  army  to 
his  son  Edmund,  who,  perceiving  Edric,  count  of  Mercia,  de- 
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signed  to  betray  him,  drew  off  part  of  his  forces,  and  left  the  edmund, 
enemy  the  advantage  of  a  furtiher  march.     This  Edric  soon   EJS^ii^d. 
after  made  an  open  revolt^  and  carried  forty  of  the  king^s  men  HoTcden  ' 
of  war  over  to  tiie  enemy.  Annai. 

_^  fol  048 

There  were  several  other  contests  between  Ethehred  and~7^^^^y 
Ganutps,  but  none   of  them   proved  decisive.      While  the^^'^^*^ 
nmtter  hung  thus  in  suspense,  «nd  the  country  was  in  a  num- •^- 
ner  mined  by  the  wsr^  king  Ethelred  died  at  London,  and  was 
buried  in  St.  Paul'^s.    Upon  the  death  of  this  prince,  the  212. 
greatest  part  of  the  bishops  and  temporal  nobility  declared  for  f^]^^^°* 
king  Ganute,  and  coming  to  articles,  swore  allegiance  to  him ;  S^^^X 
Ganutus  swearing  on  his  part  to  protect  the  Church  and  State  Hutory  of 
in  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  constitution.     But  the  ^°i^^' 
Londoners,  with  the  nobility  then  in  town,  set  up  Edmund 
Ironside,  king  Ethelred^s  eldest  son  by  his  first  wife.    Edmund 
being  thus  owned  by  the  capital  city,  marched  into  the  West, 
and  was  received  with  great  demonstrations  of  loyalty.    There 
were  several  great  battles  fought  between  this  prince  and 
Ganutus.    Einir  Edmund  had  the  better  at  Scearstan  in  Wor-  '^petfr 
cestershire,  and  at  Octanford,  in  Kent,  but  lost  the  battle  at  Edrie. 
Ashdon,  in  Essex,  by  the  perfidiousness  of  eari  Edric.     Here  ^L^^t.' 
the  flower  of  the  English  nobility  was  cut  off,  together  with  Hov^en, 
Eladnoth,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  Wulfius,  an  abbot,  who  were  foi.  m 
in  the  field  to  pray  for  the  success  of  the  army.     This  victory  Hllt.*L^.**" 
gave  a  great  turn  to  aflhirs ;  for  now  London  submitted,  and  ^?'*'*^ 
king  Ganutus  was  solemnly  crowned  there.    But  it  was  not  Chronic. 
long  before  king  Edmund  rallied,  and  appeared  at  the  head  of  ^' 
a  good  army  in  Gloucestershire ;  and  here  the  nobility  being 
tired  with  the  war,  took  the  freedom  to  declare  themselves  in 
this  manner : — **  To  what  purpose  should  we  expose  ourselves 
for  these  princes  any  longer!    Let  their  victories  be  never  so 
great,  they  will  not  be  so  bountiful  as  to  advance  us  to  their 
own  station;  and  since  they  are  resolved  to  reign  by  them- 
selves, let  them  even  fight  by  themselves.'"     The  two  kings,  a  dmdbe- 
both  brave  in  their  persons,  approved  the  expedient  of  a  duel ;  EdJ^ 
and  being  encamped  on  each  side  the  Severn,  they  pitched  <^^«"'«*- 
upon  a  little  island  in  the  river  called  Oleneige,  or  the  Eighth. 
Here  they  met  single,  and  began  their  combat  in  the  sight 
of  their  troops.     At  the  first  shock  they  tilted  with  their 
lances,  which  being  broken  upon  each  other,  they  drew  their 
swords,  and  came  to  the  last  decisive  weapon.    Here  they  let 
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LiviN-    drive  at  one  another  at  a  formidable  rate,  and  distinguished 

Abp.  Cant,  themselvos  like  heroes  in  romance ;  but  at  last  king  Edmunds's 

'^      "^      '  blows  came  so  thick  and  heavy,  that  Canutus  began  to  think  of 

another  method  to  end  the  controversy.    However,  concluding 

his  terms  would  be  the  worse  if  he  seemed  to  have  the 

disadvantage,  he  exerted  his  utmost  vigour,  rose  upon  his 

sword,  and  charged  king  Edmund  with  extraordinary  courage ; 

upon  this  he  fell  back  a  few  paces,  made  signs  for  a  pause,  and 

began  to  treat.     He  told  king  Edmund,  '^That  formerly  he 

was  very  ambitious  to  get  his  crown  from  him,  but  now  he  was 

so  charmed  with  his  braveiy,  that  he  valued  his  person  much 

better  than  his  dominions,  and  therefore  gave  him  a  hearty 

invitation  to  be  his  friend.'"     King  Edmund,  though  invincible 

against  force,  was  easily  overcome  by  civility.     And  thus  the 

duel  ending  in  an  amicable  numner,  they  agreed  upon  a  division 

of  the  kingdom;  the  East  Angles,  Essex,  London,  and  all 

the  country  south  of  the  Thames,  falling  to  king  Edmund^s 

HUtot°^'    share.      Thus   the   matter   is   related   by  Huntingdon  and 

Weito  An*  Matthew  of  Westminster.     But   Malmesbuiy  is   somewhat 

Grot.  1017.  different  in  his  report.     He  says  king  Edmund  gave  Canutus 

a  challenge;  that  this  prince  refused  the  duel,  and  sent  him 

word,  ^^  That  though  he  had  no  less  courage  than  himself,  yet 

he  did  not  think  it  reasonable  to  venture  his  person  against 

Maimeflb.de  ouc  of  SO  gigantic  a  size."*^    Thus  Malmesbury.    But  then,  as 

Anaii^'.    to  the  treaty  and  division  of  the  kingdom,  he  agrees  with  the 

c.  10.  fol.  40.  historians  last  mentioned. 

King  Ed'  Soou  after  this  treaty  the  brave  king  Edmund  was  mur- 
dered.^^^  dcred.  Malmesbury  reports  that  count  Edric,  to  make  his 
Maimesb.de  court  to  Cauutus,  bribed  two  of  the  kine^s  bed-chamber  to 
AnKi.L2!  assassinate  him.  Huntingdon  tells  us  Edric  employed  his 
c  10.  fol.  40.  Q^yji  gQji  in  ihjg  execrable  treason.    This  young  nobleman  con- 

HutorX'e.  ceal^  himself  under  the  house  of  office,  and  when  the  king 
fol.  2oa  YiBa  upon  the  stool  gave  him  two  mortal  stabs,  and  left  the 
knife  in  his  body.  He  was  buried  by  his  grandfather  Edgar 
at  Glassenbury.  He  left  issue  Edwin  and  Edward,  who,  by 
Edric^s  advice,  were  soon  after  put  into  the  king  of  Sweden'^s 
hands  in  order  to  be  despatched.  But  this  court  proving  more 
humane  than  was  expected,  the  young  princes  had  the  liberty 
to  retire  into  Hungary,  where  they  were  honourably  enters 
tained  by  king  Solomon.  Edwin,  the  eldest,  died  not  long 
after  his  arrival;  and  Edward,  his  brother,  married  Agatha, 
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the  king^s  sister,  and  daughter  to  the  emperor  Henry  11.    By    canu- 
this  Agatha  he  had  issue,  Edgar  Atheling,  and  two  daughters,      K^of 
Margaret  and  Christina.     But  enough  of  this  at  present.  ,  Eogimd.  ^ 

Upon  the  death  of  king  Edmund,  Ganutus  made  no  difficulty 
to  set  aside  his  issue,  and  seize  the  whole  kingdom.   It  is  true, 
abating  the  injustice  of  his  possession,  he  governed  to  ad- 
vantage enough,  and  was  a  sort  of  a  shining  usurper.     In  Malmeab.de 
the  beginning  of  his  reign  he  did  an   exemplary  piece  of  a^\.]^; 
justice  upon  those  that  assassinated  king  Edmund.     These  ^- ^*^^|^|'.^^- 
wretches  had  the  confidence  to  discover  themselves  to  Ganutus, 
in  hopes  of  some  great  reward :  but  this  prince  disappointed 
their  expectations,  and  had  them  publicly  executed.     The  7U  tnOor 
same  year  the  infamous  Edricus  shared  the  &te  he  had  so  exJaued. 
often  deserved.     It  seems  he  grew  too  bold  upon  the  merit 
of  his  treason,  and  reproached  the  king  with  the  neglect  of  his 
services*     He  told  Ganutus,  that  he  had  first  deserted,  and 
then  murdered  king  Edmund  to  serve  him.    The  assurance  of 
boasting  so  much  falsehood  and  barbariiy,  put  the  king  in  a 
rage ;  who  immediately  repKed,  "  And  you  shall  certainly  die 
for  your  confession ;  since  you  have  owned  yourself  guilty  of 
high  treason,  and  have  murdered  your  natural  sovereign,  and 
a  prince  that  was  one  of  my  aUies :  ^  thy  blood  be  upon  thy  2S«n.i.i6. 
head ;  for  thy  mouth  has  testified  against  thee,  saying,  I  have 
slain  the  Lonl'^s  anointed.^  ^^    Having  said  this,  he  ordered  him 
to  be  hanged  in  the  room  immediately,  and  thrown  out  of  the  Maimeib. 
window  into  the  Thames.  '    ' 

Ganutus,  as  Malmesbury  continues,  having  all  Eng^d 
under  his  jurisdiction,  endeavoured  to  make  himself  agreeable  213. 
to  the  natives.     To  this  purpose  he  preferred  them  to  the 
bench,  to  the  council-board,  and  to  posts  of  conunand  in  the 
army ;  and,  in  short,  gave  them  an  equal  share  of  his  favour 
with  the  Danes.     And  to  engage  them  further,  he  married 
Emma,  king  Ethelred'^s  widow ;  imagining  the  return  of  an  old 
English  queen  might  make  the  English  forget  their  servitude 
to  a  foreign  prince,  and  soften  the  Danish  government.     This 
queen,  who  was  at  her  brother  Richard^s  court  in  Normandy, 
complied  with  the  ofier.     Malmesbury  blames  her  extremely 
for  being  gained  by  Ganutus ;  by  Ganutus,  I  say,  who  had  Maimetbur. 
attacked  her  husband,  king  Ethelred,  so  often,  and  forced  her  f^}  '4^ 
own  children,  Alfred  and  Edward,  to  live  out  of  the  kingdom. 

Kk2 
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AOEL-        Canutus,  notwithstanding  his  strains  upon  justice,  and  in- 
Ai^.  Cant,  j'uy  to  the  Foyal  family,  was  very  kind  to  the  Church.     For 
^^^^i^ — '  instance :  he  made  good  the  damages  done  to  the  monasteries 
kind  iotke    by  his  own  or  his  father^s  troops ;  and  in  all  places,  where  a 
battle  had  been  fought,  he  built  chapels,  and  settled  a  main- 
tenance upon  priests,  to  pray  for  the  souls  of  those  that  were 
Maimoebur.  slain :  and  particularly  at  Ashdon,  in  Essex,  he  built  a  famous 
Artiitpln^  chantry,  which  was  consecrated  by  the  archbishop  of  York ; 
^hwS^^  the  king,  and  several  of  the  bishops  and  temporal  nobility, 
being  present  at  the  solemnity. 

When  Exeter  was  taken  by  king  Swane,  the  monastery  of 

St.  Peter^s  was  burnt,  with  the  rest  of  the  town.     Ganutus, 

Godwin  in    being  willing  to  make  satisfaction  for  his  father^s  sacrilege, 

^on'.p.452.  rebuilt  the  abbey,  and  returned  all  the  manors  and  estates 

A.  D.  1018.    belonging  to  it.     This  prince  likewise  confirmed  the  privil^es 

of  Chrisfs  Church,  in  Canterbury,  by  granting  them  a  new 

charter.      His  founding  the  monastery  of  St.  Edmundsbury 

A.D.  1020.    has  been  already  mentioned. 

Livingus,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  after  having  sat  seven 
years,  departed  this  life.  .  He  is  said  to  have  ornamented  hk 
Gervasinf  cathedral  with  several  rich  presents.  Agelnoth,  or  Egelnoth, 
Uf.  Cantoar.  Called  the  Gbod,  was  his  successor.  This  prelate  was  son  to 
p.  1650.  ^j.j  ^giimer,  and  dean  of  Christ's  Church  at  his  election. 
^    ,  Gtervasius  Dorobemensis  observes,  that  at  this  time  the  monks 

camnuai  of  the  church  of  Canterbury  lived  with  the  latitude  of  pre- 
^^'^**^^^'**^*  bendaries.  They  wore  the  religious  habit,  but  with  little 
observance  of  the  rule.  When  Elphegus  suflered  martyrdom, 
all  the  convent,  excepting  four,  were  kiUed  by  the  Danes. 
Now,  the  clergy  that  were  taken  in  to  fill  up  the  vacancy,  con- 
tinued in  some  part  of  their  former  liberty,  and  refused  to  be 

Goiraa.  Do-  ^'^^^  *'^  "P  ^  ^^^  restraints  of  a  monastery.     They  called 

rober.  Actus  their  suporior  a  dean,  who  afterwards,  from  archbishop  Lan- 

tuar.  ikdT'  franco's  time,  had  the  title  of  prior. 

A  d^orepit-       The  archbishops  of  this  see  had  formerly  a  chorepiscopus, 

^^^y^     who  resided  at  St.  Martin'^s  in  the  suburbs :  but  this  office  was 

JJlJ*^'*'^'  extinguished  by  Lanfiranc  above  mentioned. 

A.  D.  1020.  Agelnoth,  upon  his  election,  went  to  Bome,  and  received 
his  pall  from  pope  Bennet  VIII.  Upon  his  return,  he  is  said 
to  have  raised  the  see  of  Canterbury  to  its  former  dignity  and 
lustre.   He  was  much  in  Canutus's  favour,  and  made  use  of  his 
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interest  to  good  purposes:  for,  as  Maknesbury  observes,  the    ganu- 
king  was  prompted  to  acts  of  piety,  and  restrained  from  ex-      k.  of 
cesses,  by  the  regard  he  had  for  the  archbishop.  England.  ^ 

This  year,  one  Edmund  was  made  bishop  of  Durham  by  an  M^mesbur. 
odd  accident.     Malmesbury    takes  notice,  that    before  the  Reg.  Angi. 
Norman  conquest  the  bishops  used  to  be  chosen  by  the  chap-  ^'  ^  ^^^' 
ter,  whether  monks  or  prebendaries.     Now,  though  it  was  the  aibotgdumu 
custom  to  elect  a  monk  for  the  see  of  Durham,  yet  the  chapter  ^f^J^ 
were  all  secular  clergy.     The  see  being  now  vacant  by  the  <**>p^r, 
death  of  Aldulm,  the  chapter  met  for  a  new  election,  but  could 
not  agree  upon  their  man.     While  the  matter  hung  thus  in 
suspense,  one  Edmund,  a  priest,  whom  nobody  thought  of, 
comes  into  the  church ;  and  being  of  a  pleasant  humour,  desired 
them  to  take  him,  and  make  him  a  bishop.    The  chapter  look- 
ing on  this  motion  as  an  extraordinary  impulse,  took  him  at 
his  word,  and  made  him  firet  a  monk,  and  then  a  bishop, 
though  very  much  against  his  will.     His  election  was  approved 
by  king  Canutus,  and  he  was  consecrated  at  Winchester  by 
WuUstan,  archbishop  of  York.     This  Edmund  was  descended 
of  a  noble  family,  and  managed  his  diocese  to  great  commen-  Q^'^^^^^f 
dation.     He  was  a  person  of  a  primitive  courage,  never  flattered  i-  3.  foi.  157. 
any  great  man  out  of  fear,  but  supported  his  character,  and  hiVl  dT°'' 
exercised  the  authority  of  Us  station  with  great  resolution  and  £^°i^"*i^"3 ' 
impartiality.  <^*  ^• 

This  method  of  choosing  a  bishop  by  the  chapter,  though 
less  foreign  than  the  excesses  of  the  r^;ale,  was  yet  a  devia- 
tion from  the  primitive  practice.     For,  by  the  ancient  canons, 
a  bishop  ought  to  be  chosen  by  the  metropolitan  and  his  suf- 
fragans.   And  to  prevent  the  inconvenience  by  the  interposal  of 
the  state,  the  apostles^  canons  forbid  the  clergy  making  appli-  ^ 
cation  to  the  court  for  a  bishopric,  under  the  penalty  of  being  Hist.  1. 5. ' 
deposed  and  excommunicated.     This  custom  of  making  the  Apoat  Can. 
provincial  bishops  the  electors,  continued  in  France  till  the  g  i^^®**' 
latter  end  of  the  tenth  century.  tom.ap.'ia4. 

To  proceed:   Canutus  perceiving  himself  well  settled  in 
England,  took  a  voyage  to  Rome :  here  he  made  large  pre- 
sents to  several  of  the  churches,  and  kept  the  solemnity  of 
Easter  with  pope  John  XIX.     At  his  return  to  Denmark,  Camttutpro- 
he  sent  a  letter  to  the  English,  to  irive  them  an  account  of  his  ^r^,''^ 
reception  at  Rome,  and  that  he  had  procured  several  advan-  Hyt  Eft^uk 
tages  for  them.     For  instance,  the  emperor  and  other  princes,  of  Bom. 
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whose  dominions  lay  in  the  way  between  England  and  Borne, 
had  granted  the  English  and  Danes  the  liberty  of  passing  and 
repassing,  without  any  molestation,  or  paying  any  toll.  He 
acquaints  them  likewise  that  he  had  complained  to  the  pope 
of  the  excessive  sums  that  had  been  demanded  of  the  English 
archbishops  for  the  pall,  and  that  the  pope  had  given  him 
satisfaction  upon  this  point.  This  letter,  of  which  I  have 
translated  but  a  small  part,  was  dated  on  shipboard  in  his  way 
to  Denmaric,  and  directed  to  the  two  archbishops,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  nobility  and  commons  of  England.  At  the  close 
of  the  letter,  he  presses  the  punctual  payment  of  tithes,  and 
other  Church  dues,  and  threatens  them  with  the  utmost  rigour 
of  law,  in  case  of  failure.  And  at  his  return  into  England, 
he  ordered  all  the  laws  made  under  the  old  Saxon  kings,  and 
particularly  those  of  king  Ethelred,  to  be  strictly  put  in 
execution. 

Canutus,  soon  after  his  return,  went  an  expedition  against 
Malcolm  II.,  king  of  Scots,  who  had  made  some  inroads  upon 
the  English ;  but  this  rebellion,  as  Malmesbury  calls  it,  was 
easily  suppressed. 

About  this  time,  Canutus  granted  a  charter  of  privileges  to 
the  abbey  of  Glassenbury,  by  virtue  of  which,  the  abbot  and 
convent  had  the  trial  of  all  causes,  ecclesiastical  and  civil, 
which  happened  within  the  precincts  and  estates  of  that 
monastery :  however,  this  charter  was  only  a  confirmation  of 
the  munificence  of  former  kings  and  popes. 

In  this  charter  there  is  mention  made  of  the  blessed  Vii^gin 
and  all  the  other  saints :  upon  which  the  learned  Sir  Henry 
Spelman  observes,  that  the  invocation  of  the  saints  was  fre- 
quently practised  at  this  time.  This  remark  he  proves  from  a 
public  Litany,  where,  after  application  to  the  holy  Trinity,  this 
sentence  follows,  thrice  repeated :  ^'  Sancta  Maria,  ora  pro 
nobis.'*^  After  this,  the  archangels,  and  a  great  many  saints, 
are  addressed  by  name. 

However,  in  the  public  office  of  canonical  hours,  used  by  the 
English  Saxons,  and  translated  by  Mr.  Elstob,  we  find  none 
of  these  strains.  Here  the  blessed  Virgin  and  the  rest  of  the 
saints  are  only  mentioned  in  this  remote  language :  ^*  Sancta 
Dei  genetrix,  Virgo  Maria,  et  omnes  Sancti  Dei  intercedant  pro 
nobis  peccatoribus  ad  Dominum,  ut  mereamur  ab  eo  adjuvari, 
et  salvari,  qui  vivis  et  regnas  Deus,^     Now  this  amounts  to 
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no  more  than  a  eeneral  wish  for  the  intercession  of  the  saints,    canu- 

TUS 

and  is  far  from  any  direct  application :  and  yet  this  is  all  we      k.  of 
meet  with  upon  this    head  in  the  office  above  mentioned.  ^^Engiand^ 
This  practice  of  immediate  address,  as  far  as  we  can  discover,  Letten  be- 
did  not  prevail  in  England  till  the  tenth  century.     At  this  Oeoi^e  '' 
time,  in  the  homily  of  the  assumption  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  ][^Po^h°^ 
there  is  a  direct  prayer  to  the  bleeped  Virgin  to  intercede  for  V^^^^^ ^^^ 

them.  Dr.  Hickci, 

As  to  the  canonical  hours  first  mentioned,  we  may  observe,  p^r^t 
that  though  the  collects,  lessons.  Psalms,  Lord'^s  Prayer,  and 
Greed  are  in  Latin,  yet  after  every  article,  petition,  or  verse 
in  Latin,  there  follows  a  Saxon  translation,  in  a  copious  para- 
phrastical  way;  from  whence  it  appears,  the  then  English 
Church  thought  it  proper  to  have  the  greatest  part  of  the 
liturgy  in  the  vulgar  tongue. 

King  Ganutus  having  a  great  reverence  for  St.  Bennet, 
founded  the  abbey  of  Holme,  in  Norfolk,  in  honour  of  this  Bromptoo. 
saint.     This  abbey,  standing  in  a  morass,  was  afterwards  so  p.  913.' 
well  fortified  by  the  monks,  that  William  the  Gonqueror  could 
not  take  it.     However,  it  was  betrayed  to  him  by  a  monk, 
upon  condition  of  being  made  abbot :  the  Gonqueror  having 
possession,  put  the  monk  in  the  post  he  had  articled  for,  and  Cambden, 
then  banged  him  for  a  traitor.  Norfolk. 

It  will  be  now  time  to  say  something  concerning  king^SjJ^i^ 
Ganutus's  ecclesiastical  laws.  The  year  they  were  made  in  is  lawt. 
uncertain ;  and  being  not  very  material,  I  shall  wave  the  in- 
quiry. As  to  the  place,  the  preamble  informs  us,  they  were 
drawn  up  at  Winchester,  by  the  advice  of  the  prelates  and 
nobility.  The  greatest  part  seems  nothing  more  than  the 
confirmation  of  old  laws;  and  therefore  I  shall  only  take 
notice  of  what  appears  to  be  new  and  somewhat  remarkable. 

By  the  fourth,  people  are  put  in  mind  to  pay  a  regard  to 
places  and  persons  consecrated  to  religion,  and  that  all  in  holy 
orders  should  be  treated  suitably  to  their  character :  the  rea- 
son of  this  constitution  is  subjoined,  viz.,  because  the  priest^s 
function  is  extremely  beneficial  to  the  people.  The  public 
prayers  and  sacraments  are  effectual  means  for  the  conveyance 
of  grace,  for  disappointing  the  attempts  of  evil  spirits,  and 
procuring  the  Divine  protection. 

By  the  fifth,  if  a  priest  was  accused  of  any  crime,  he  had 
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NOTH     ^^^  liberty  of  purging  himself  by  saying  mass,  and  i^eiving 
Abp.Gant  the  holy  eucharist;  provided  he  was  willing  to  stand  the  test 
"^        of  these  solemnities. 

If  any  married  man  kept  a  wench,  he  was  to  be  denied  all 

the  pri^eges  of  Christian  communion.     And  if  any  woman 

was  convicted  of  adultery,  she  was  to  forfeit  her  settlement  to 

dr^^i^^*^'  her  husband;  and  more  than  that,  her  nose  and  ears  were  to 

p.54T,'55'8.    be  cut  off. 

The  twelfth  recommends  celibacy  to  the  clergy,  and  sets 
them  on  the  same  level  with  a  thane,  or  lord  of  a  manor. 

The  nineteenth  orders  a  halfpenny  to  be  levied  three  times 
a-year  upon  every  hide  of  land,  for  the  buying  wax  candles. 
These  candles  were  to  be  used  at  Easter,  at  the  feast  of  All 
Saints,  and  at  the  purification  of  the  blessed  Virgin. 

The  twentieth  ordains,  that  at  funerals  the  dues  should 
immediately  [be  paid  upon  the  breaking  up  of  the  ground : 
and  if  any  person  was  interred  out  of  the  bounds  of  his  own 
parish,  the  Church  dues  were  to  be  paid  to  the  parish  he  be- 
longed to. 
215.  The  two-and-twentieth  enjoins  the  keeping  festivals  and 
fasts  with  solemnity  and  devotion.  And  here  the  observance 
of  the  Sunday  is  enjoined  from  three  o^clock  Saturday,  in 
the  afternoon,  till  Monday  break  of  day. 

The  twenty-third  determines  the  vigils  and  times  of  fasting. 
And  here  the  holyday  eves  for  the  blessed  Virgin,  the  eves 
of  the  festivals  of  the  apostles,  are  made  days  of  abstinence, 
excepting  that  of  St.  Philip  and  St.  James,  which,  because  it 
fell  between  Easter  and  Whitsuntide,  was  no  fast.  To  pro- 
ceed with  the  constitution:  every  Friday,  unless  it  were  a 
holyday,  is  declared  a  fiist ;  but  from  Easter  to  Whitsuntide, 
and  from  the  Nativity  of  our  Saviour  to  the  eighth  day  after 
Epiphany,  nobody  was  to  fast,  unless  the  priest  obliged  him 
by  way  of  penance,  or  undertook  it  of  his  own  accord. 

By  the  canons  fixing  the  vigils  at  none  but  the  aposUes^ 
festivals,  and  those  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  it  seems  to  follow, 
that  the  Church  of  England  did  not  keep  near  so  many  holy- 
days,  as  are  now  observed  in  the  Church  of  Home ;  and  that, 
excepting  the  apostles  and  the  blessed  Virgin,  they  took  none 
into  their  calendar  besides  the  saints  of  their  own  country :  for 
two  of  which,  St.  Edward  and  St.  Dunstan,  there  is  a  provision 
made  m  the  next  article. 
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It  is  likewise  decreed,  tbat  every  Christian  should  learn  the  Harold, 
Lord'^s  Prayer  and  the  Apostles^  Greed :  and  unless  they  were    Engiuid. 
perfect  in  both  these,  they  were  neither  allowed  to  stand  god-  ^^      '      ' 
father,  to  receive  the  communion,  nor  to  have  the  privilege  of 
Christian  burial. 

And  to  give  the  firmer  sanction  to  these  constitutions,  the 
people  are  put  in  mind  to  be  thoroughly  afiected  with  the  fear 
of  God ;  to  remember  the  day  of  judgment,  and  the  insupport- 
able torments  of  the  danmed ;  and  lastly,  to  consider,  that  the  ^!^i.^^' 
day  of  their  death  was  uncertain  and  approaching.  p.  539— 569. 

There  are  several  other  articles  relating  to  the  payment  of 
tithes ;  the  times  of  vacation,  payment  of  Peter-pence,  against 
the  violation  of  the  privileges  of  churches ;  against  breaking 
the  king^s  peace,  &c.  But  these,  being  mostly  repetitions  of 
old  laws,  will  bear  the  omission. 

Malmesbury  takes  notice,  that  the  constitutions  observed  in 
his  own  time,  under  the  name  of  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, were  passed  by  Canutus,  and  extracted  from  the  old 
laws  of  the  Saxon  princes,  his  predecessors. 

About  this  time  there  was  a  Welsh  synod  convened  by  ^*J^*  ^ 
Joseph,  bishop  of  Landaff ;  where  Mouric,  king  of  Glamor-  prmee. 


ganshire,  was  excommunicated  for  violating  the  sanctuaiy  of  ^^^ 
St.  Dubritius,  wounding  one  of  the  bishop''s  servants,  and  car- 
rjring  off  a  nobleman'^s  wife  by  force  out  of  the  Church. 
Mouric  submitted  to  penance,  and  made  satisfaction  in  open  cSTtoLI.'^ 
synod.  P-  ^^• 

After  the  decease  of  Canutus,  who  died  at  Shaftesbury,  and 
was  buried  at  Winchester,  the  kingdom  was  somewhat  divided 
about  the  succession*    The  Danish  interest  at  London  and  a.  i>^3<>- 
elsewhere,  declared  for  Harold  Harefoot^  son  of  Canutus  and  eeedi  Chnu- 
Elgiva  of  Northampton.    The  English  disapproved  this  choice,  ^' 
and  were  inclined  to  set  up  E2dward,  son  of  king  Ethelred ;  or 
if  that  point  could  not  be  carried,  they  desired  Hardicanute, 
son  of  Canutus  by  queen  Emma,  might  be  the  person.     Ed- 
ward^s  party  was  quickly  found  too  weak  to  continue  the  com- 
petition, and  at  last  the  two  Danish  brothers  came  to  the  ex- 
pedient of  a  partition.     Hardicanute  had  all  the  counties  which  ^^^,  ^^ 
lay  south  of  the  Thames,  and  Harold  the  other.  Hbt  p.  61. 

This  contest  being  taken  up,  Hardicanute  set  sail  for  Den- 
mark, where  spending  too  much  time,  and  not  returning  at 
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^^^^  t  ^^^  invitation  of  the  English,  his  subjects  thought  themselves 
' — '  disengaged,  and  suffered  Harold    to  seize  the  whole  king- 

A.  D.  I037>      1 

Ibid,  et       dom. 

mgom.  -^^^  ^^^  queen  Emma,  Hardicanute'^s  mother,  was  banished 

Fiorent       ^^^  forced  to  retire  into  Flanders,  where  she  was  honourably 
Wigom.      entertained  by  earl  Baldwin. 

Eadtitu  Agelnoth,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  after  he  had  sat  sev^i- 

Apeinoth  m  toeu  ycars,  departed  this  life,  and  was  succeeded  by  Eladsius, 
^J^^     king  Harold's  chaplam.    This  Agelnoth,  as  Harpsfield  reports, 
Harpsfieid,   refusod  to  crowu  Harold,  and  told  him  the  late  king  Canutus 
Angi.SiBc^.  enjoined  him  to  set  the  crown  upon  none  but  the  issue  of  queen 
11.  c.  10.      Emma ;  that  he  gave  the  king  a  promise  upon  this  head,  and 
Agelnoth      was  resolvod  to  be  true  to  his  engagement.     Having  declared 
^Xwn  ^     himself  with  this  freedom,  he  laid  the  crown  on  the  altar,  with 
Harold.      ^^  imprecation  upon  those  bishops  that  should  venture  to  per- 
form the  ceremony.     The  king,  we  may  imagine,  was  very 
chagrin  at  this  disappointment,  and  is  said  to  have  tried  all 
the  methods  of  menacing,  and  large  oflers,  but  to  no  purpose ; 
and  whether  he  was  afterwards  crowned  by  any  other  prelate, 
is  altogether  uncertain. 

In  the  first  year  of  this  prince's  reign,  Alfred,  eldest  son  to 
king  Ethelred,  being  informed  of  Canutus's  death,  set  sail  from 
Normandy  with  a  small  force,  in  hopes  the  English  would 
receive  him,  and  landed  at  Sandwich  in  Kent*  Here  earl 
Godwin  came  in  to  him,  and  professed  himself  strongly  in  his 
interest ;  but  when  Alfred's  men  were  quartered  at  Guilford, 
Godwin  had  them  all  seized,  and  ordered  nine  out  of  every  ten 
of  them  to  be  executed.  As  for  Alfred,  he  was  delivered  up 
to  Harold,  had  his  eyes  put  out,  and  was  sent  to  the  monastery 
of  Ely,  where  he  was  wretchedly  used,  and  died  in  a  short 
time.  This  story  Malmesbury  reports  from  conmion  £une ; 
but  not  meeting  with  it  upon  record,  refuses  to  vouch  the  fact. 
However,  Matthew  of  Wc^minster  and  others  rdate  it  without 
diffidence.  Malmesbury  himself  goes  thus  far,  as  to  affirm, 
that  Hardicanute  dispossessed  Livinguai,  bishop  of  Crediton, 
216.  because  he  was  reported  to  have  been  in  the  plot  against  Alfred, 
and  that  he  designed  to  bring  earl  Godwin  to  his  trial;  andthat 
de^^e^i*  ^^  nobleman  stopped  the  prosecution  by  making  the  king  a 
R^Angi.  very  large  present.  ^Knighton  is  positive  for  earl  Godwin's 
treachery,  and  tells  us,  that  he  betrayed  prince  Alfred  to  make 
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way  for  his  ambitious  projects ;  that  he  designed  to  marry  his   hardi- 
daughter  to  Edward  the  younger  brother :  for  Alfred,  it  seems,      k.  of 
being  a  prince  of  a  high  spirit,  had  despised  the  match.  ,  England.  ^ 

Harold,  after  four  years^  reign,  departed  this  life  at  London,  Knighton, 
and  was  buried  at  Westminster.     And  now  most  of  the  no-  bui  And 
bUity  sent  conunissioners  to  Hardicanuie,  who  was  at  Bruges  ]ffar^^^ 
with  his  mother,  to  give  him  an  invitation  to  the  crown.     It  is  ^'^ 
thought  Hardicanute  was  in  a  condition  to  have  made  his 
way  by  force,  and  that  the  preparations  advanced  for  an 
expedition  were  the  occasion  of  thLs  civility  from  the  English. 
This  conjecture  looks  probable,  because  upon  receiving  this 
message  he  set  sail  with  sixty  ships,  and  land-forces  on  board 
them.    At  his  arrival  he  was  received  with  a  general  welcome,  ^*  <*•  i<^- 
and  seated  on  the  throne.     He  held  the  government  but  two  FJorent 
years,  being  suddenly  taken  off  by  an  apoplexy  at  Lambeth.  ^^'"' 
He  was  invited  to  a  noUeman^s  daugbter^s  wedding,  and  expired  a.  d.  1042. 
at  table. 

Upon  the  death  of  Hardicanute,  who  had  suffered  the  Danes  Tke  Danet 

--fill  /    J 

to  swagger  over  the  English,  these  latter  were  resolved  to  have  ^!pS^^ 
no  more  princes  of  that  nation.     It  seems  the  insolence  of  the  ^  EngUA, 
Danes  was  intolerable  in  the  late  reign.     For  instance,  if  a 
Dane  had  met  an  Englishman  upon  a  bridge,  the  latter  was 
not  to  stir  a  foott  till  the  Dane  had  passed  over ;  and  unless 
the  English  made  a  profound  reverence,  they  were  certain  of 
being  well  caned :  the  Danes  therefore  having  lost  their  prince, 
the  English  took  the  advantage  of  the  juncture  and  expelled 
them  the  country ;  where  they  never  had  the  fortune  to  get  Brompton, 
footing  afterwards.  p.  954.* 

The  country  being  thus  cleared,  the  English  nobility  sent  Edward  tks 
into  Normandy  to  Edward,  called  the  Confessor,  to  invite  him  nteoMST 
to  the  government.     Malmesbury  observes,  that  part  of  the  ^l^*^ 
English  were  in  another  interest.     I  suppose  he  means  that  of 
Edward,  father  of  Edgar  Atheling ;  for  this  prince  was  the 
next  in  the  right  line.     But  this  daim  was  quickly  overruled 
by  eari  Ghnlwin,  who  being  an  active  person,  of  great  interest, 
and  a  plausible  tongue,  brought  the  majority  into  his  own 
scheme,  and  secured  -the  government  for  Edward,  son  to  king 
Ethebred.     It  is  said,  that  before  he  made  this  prince'^s  way  to 
the  throne,  he  obliged  him  to  articles ;  that  he  should  prefer  Maimctb. 
his  sons  to  the  chief  places  of  honour  and  profit,  and  many  his  ^  ^^^\ 
daughter  Egitha.  i.  2.  c  il. 
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I     •i~h       ^-~-«-  ir;=r  "=3  TT'rand.  EJwaid  was  invited  oyer,  with 
~  "  "r:±  T— 5-aF_  -rx:  je  Sf.tLii  iraz  bat  •  few  Normaiis  with 

r^.'"  --=-     -rr  la  M—'ii  le  »as  retired  with  great  signs  of  satis- 

— e- i^rtcTi.  kI  ^r.i^a=t  K  ^"iscfctswr  by  archlHshop  Eadsaos. 

'~'  Zizi^  Ty-raar-.  -la;  a::;  5^:^-  iaf  penine  to  grow  disabled  in  his 
*""'  - — r— — T-t  -^  fcixTJiisCTaoon  of  the  province  to  one 
?--»=--  t..3-T  ff"  '  -i-;]-?i:n-  Mahnesbnry  reports,  tb»t  Ead- 
^Ta-  lasncTiji  ims  £^»jri.  *t  he  first  coming,  in  the  nw^ 
■sria  a  r^.TJ^fnnuauL  sai  ina:  ths  prince  w«8  very  eareful  to 
T-zT^st  1:5-  oi^^T^i.iE.  K^fi  to  make  good  his  articles  to  eaH 
i'^.t:^.   j   -war  2LC  j-Di  !>^:re  be  manied   his   daughter 

ris*  *^.  K  lairnbiiiis  rzozes.  who  Bved  at  king  Edward's 

r.iir^  "va^  1  -vf  inn  -xr^iL.  ■mJ  h*i4  made  an  extraordinary 

-f.'.r-t*  Ji  J:i::i£i :  lie  kii^  ihat  she  was  (^  an  excellent  dispo- 

■^Hf.n.  Shi  Tm^-i-^rv^jtu^vs  as  10  her  virtoe  and  conduct ;  and 

1^,  ^      '-hsL  siK  'mi  -it.r.irng  ■:/  ;ce  bcacheiy  and  ill  nature  of  the 

£-"n-j  Z>:'V3ri.  »3i:  se^cs  10  have  be«i  somewhat  overgroirn 
w^  2u:aatKic  an>H«5.  sarried  this  lady  only  to  keep  fais  word, 
ami  aaiiis^  the  inrc«rrt!cfjy  of  the  peo[4e ;  for  be  never  coha- 
^  ^^^^^      ticci  wTti  bfT.     iLuEssfcory.  thoogfa  living  near  that  time, 
-nui.  i^  icmewsai  ac  a  Vree  ai'Xii  this  sngolarity,  and  does  not  know 

n.  "1!  7  ■t*'^'^''^'  is  B  to  be  resoJved  into  an  aversion  to  her  family,  or 
"  M  -ic  thai  it  proceeded  from  priociples  of  chastity,  as  be  calls  it. 
t''.r,-^  Bat  EUraQeD^  makes  a  beti^  defence  for  this  prince,  and 
'■■'"'  reports,  they  fired  ihos  by  eonsoit. 

«^^^^!^  King  Edward,  being  of  an  ea^  t^nper,  gave  too  much  cowi- 

^'^.^^  tenance  to  the  Nonnans  be  btoagfat  vrith  him,  and  bestowed 

the  prereimeDts  in  Chnreh  and  State  over-h'beTally  apoa  them ; 

at  least,  the  English  were  not  pleased  with  this  distribution  of 

hw  bonnty :  for  instance,  be  made  one  Bobert,  a  monk  of  Ju- 

micge,  Insbop  of  London,  and  afterwards  archbishop  of  Ctoter- 

bury ;  and  promoted  William  and  Wolfhelm,  his  chaplains,  to 

the  sees  of  London  uid  Dorcherter.     Ingulpb  observes,  that 

under  this  prince,  the  customs  of  Normandy  grew  very  bdiion- 

nblo,  and  that  the  nobility  looked  upon  it  as  a  mark  of  breed- 

niff  and  quality,  to  speak  French.     They  likewise  put  tJieir 

'•''T''«i    to^  *"**  instruments  of  law  into  the  French  form,  and  began 

*^w  Mhamed  of  the  usages  of  their  own  country 

^aimosburjr  informs  us,  that  the  English  in  his  time  averred. 


Ii^wi0 
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that  Robert,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  with  the  rest  of  the  edward 
Norman  courtiers,  misrepresented  earl  Godwin  and  his  sons  to  ^'ic'or*' 
the  king,  who,  notwithstanding,  were  very  brave  men,  true  ,  England.  ^ 
patriots,  and  the  great  supporters  of  the  kingdom.     It  is  true, 
it  is  no  wonder  if  they  were  somewhat  displeased  to  see  upstarts 
and  foreigners  preferred  before  them.     However,  they  kept 
their  resentments  within  the  terms  of  decency,  and  never  let 
fisdl  any  rugged  expressions  or  undutiAil  complaints  against 
the  king.    On  th^  other  side,  the  Normans  alleged  in  their  own 
defence,  that  Gbdwin  and  his  sons  treated  the  king,  and  those  217. 
be  had  a  r^ard  for,  with  great  arrogance  and  presumption : 
that  they  set  themselves  upon  the  same  level  with  their  sove- 
reign in  the  administration,  disparaged  his  understandmg,  and 
broke  bold  jests  upon  him :  that  the  Normans  could  not  endure 
these  liberties  and  encroachments  upon  the  crown,  bufc  did 
what  they  could  to  check  their  power,  and  put  a  stop  to  their 
misbehaviour.     And  it  was  not  long  before  there  happened  an 
accident  which  seconded  the  Normans^  project,  and  brought 
Godwin  and  his  sons  into  the  king  s  disfavour ;  which,  because  Maimcsb.de 
it  may  serve  to  give  a  light  into  some  part  of  the  Church  history,  ^^^|  ^^' 
I  shall  briefly  lay  before  the  reader.  c.  i3.foi.45. 

The  occasion  was  this :  Eustace,  earl  of  Bologne,  and  father  rife  reason 
of  the  famous  Godfrey,  king  of  Jerusalem,  married  Goda,  king  ([„  bowen 
Edward^s  sister.     This  earl,  having  some  business  with  king  ^^[Jj""* 
Edward,  took  a  voyage  into  England,  and  landed  at  Dover,  Godwm. 
where  the  court  was  then  kept.    Having  despatched  his  affiurs, 
and  returning  by  the  way  of  Canterbury,  one  of  his  harbingers 
hi^pened  to  affront  an  innkeeper,  and  wound  him,  and  lost  his 
own  life  in  the  quarrel.    Earl  Eustace  hearing  of  this,  resolved 
to  revenge  his  servant,  and  entering  the  town  with  all  his  reti- 
nue, killed  the  innkeeper  with  eighteen  more  which  stood  by 
him.     Upon  this  the  burghers  immediately  drew  up  in  a  body, 
killed  one-and-twenty  of  Eustace^s  train,  wounded  a  great  many 
more,  and  pressed  the  earl  so  hard,  that  he  had  much  ado  to 
^ippe.    Being  disengaged,   he   immediately  goes  to  court, 
makes  a  tragical  report,  and  exasperates  the  king  against  the 
English.     Godwin,  being  earl  of  Kent,  was  immediately  sent 
for,  ordered  to  draw  the  posse  of  the  county  down  to  Canter* 
bury,  and  correct  the  insolence  of  the  burghers.    But  this  earl 
having  only  heard  the  complaint  of  one  side,  and  willing  to  be 
kind  to  his  countrymen,  ventured  to  disobey  the  king^s  order, 
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i^-T>^^'^  SDC  st:n'  ^le  cxdcxxticHi;  tihhAing  it  more  reasonable  the  oi- 
nnmik  sbnuid  be  tried  in  liie  king^s  eomts,  and  heard  in  their 
own  ds<3is6.  Ttmuzs  standb:^  thus,  aQ  the  nobility  were  sum- 
zDcmed  xo  meet  at  Glcooester,  for  m  fiirther  inqoiiy  into  tlus 
maner.  Thk  sammons  ms  obeyed,  aoeording  to  form,  bj  the 
ea»  Syvmrd.  Lect&ic,  and  afl  Ibe  great  men.  Only  Godwin 
and  bis  sons,  kooving  tbemadFes  to  stand  ill  at  court,  refused 
to  fame  viih.ict  the  protection  of  m  strong  guard.  Thus  tber 
marched  towards  G^Mioester,  at  the  head  of  m  considerable 


bc»dT.     Their  preteooe  of  raising  forces  was  the  suppressing 
the  incxirsaaxis  ci  the  Wdsh,  who  were  troublesome  at  that 
time.     In  short,  the  meeting  at  Gloucester  proving  ineflfectoal, 
there  vms  another  sumnMHied  to  London ;  and  now  Swane,  one 
of  Godwin*s  sons,  was  commanded  to  depart  the  kingdom: 
Godwin  and  his  other  son,  Harcdd,  were  ordered  to  ^^pear  at 
the  convention  immediatdy,  without  any  roilitaiy  countenance) 
and  with  no  more  than  twelve  men  in  their  train,  and  to  defiver 
up  the  forces  they  had  rused  into  the  Idng^s  hands.     On  the 
other  side,  these  noblemen  remonstrated  against  these  tenns, 
and  declared  they  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  appear  before  so 
powerfol  a  foction  without  hostages  and  security;  however, 
they  were  willing  to  resign  up  their  troops  to  their  sovcreiga, 
and  to  obey  him  in  every  thing  excepting  where  life  and  repu- 
tation were  concerned.     Now,  if  they  came  disarmed  to  the 
convention,  they  had  reason  to  appreh^id  danger  to  their  pei^ 
sons ;  and  in  case  they  came  attended  with  a  small  retinue, 
their  honour  must  suflfer  by  the  appearance.     The  king,  beii^ 
resolved  not  to  capitulate,  ordered  them,  by  proclamation,  to 
depart  the  kingdom  within  five  days ;  upon  which,  Godwin  and 
bwane  set  sail  for  Flanders,  and  Harold  embarked  for  Ireland. 
rhe  lang'B  displeasure  went  through  eari  Godwin's  fomilv, 
M*im..b      !n  J  !!  *''!.  9^^"'  ^»»o  J^  all  »ier  estate  taken  trxm  he'r, 

^'^   '     s^^LTasTbb^ '"  *""'  ""^"''^  ^'  "^"^'^  "*^^  ^^  ^^' 

Sdo^  S       ""^  "P^°  ^^^  ~^^  «^d  sometiiWbmSlfd 

WM-.K.tXm  ^^^^  '^^  ^""S  ^^^  ^"t  ^^J  ^^  of  war 

the  tivo  flcota  Tb    '^^^^'^^^^^  on  board  himself;  but  when 

^ti^r,  a  mist  fell*^  ^'^sight,  and  ready  to  bear  down  upon  each 

^n<r^  Eari  Qodwin'^^'^i!^'^''*^  ^^  engagement.     Not  feng 

o  and  his  party  retnraed  into  England,  and 
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coming  to  London,  cast  tbemselves  at  the  king^s  feet,  and  had  Edward 
their  pardon.    The  old  earl,  being  a  man  of  great  character  and  ^Ic^*^* 
elocution,  put  such  strong  colours  upon  the  cause,  that  the  king  ,  England. 
was  satisfied  with  his  defence  ;  and  in  a  short  time  he  revived  his 
interest  to  that  degree,  as  to  procure  a  restitution  of  title  and 
fortune  to  himself  and  family,  to  bring  all  the  Normans  under 
disgrace,  and  oblige  them  to  quit  the  kingdom.     Particularly, 
be  procured  a  judgment  against  Robert,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, and  his  party  :  by  virtue  of  which,  they  were  declared 
disturbers  of  the  kingdom ;  that  they  had  alienated  the  king^s 
affection  from  the  natives,  and  provoked  him  to  methods  of 
rigour.     But  archbishop  Robert  withdrew  before  the  matter 
came  to  extremity,  and  going  to  Rome,  made  his  i4>peal  to  the  MaimMK 

pope.  ibid. 

Thus  I  have  laid  these  things  together,  to  show  the  revolu- 
tions at  court ;  from  whence  we  may  be  the  better  able  to 
guess  the  reasons  of  some  alterations  which  happened  in  the 
Church. 

I  shall  now  go  somewhat  backwards,  and  proceed  by  the 
order  of  time. 

About  the  year  1043,  one  William,  an  Englishman,  who  had  ^^.^^^ 
formerly  attended  king  Canutus  into  Denmark,  where  he  offici-  Er^M ' 
ated  in  the  king^s  chapel,  and  was  made  his  secretary  of  state ;  ^^^'IJ^. 
— ^this  William,  being  very  remarkable  for  his  parts  and  piety,  ^^comimtm- 
was  preferred  to  the  biBhopric  of  Roschild,  in  Denmark.   After  Swane!^ 
the  death  of  Canutus,  his  eldest  son,  Swane,  who  had  Norway  218. 
left  him  by  his  father^s  will,  made  a  conquest  of  Denmark ; 
this  prince,  being  a  person  of  liberty,  engaged  in  an  incestuous 
marriage.    Bishop  William  admonished  him  to  part  with  his 
queen,  and  excommunicated  him  upon  his  refusal.     However,  Saxo- 
not  long  after,  the  king^s  conscience  revived,  and  he  submitted  cnuu^!', 
to  the  discipline  of  the  Church*    At  another  time,  when  this  ^'  ^  ^-  ^- 
king  had  executed  several  of  his  subjects  without  form  of  law, 
the  bishop,  being  informed  of  this  violence,  stood  with  his 
crosier  at  the  church-door,  and  when  the  king  came,  refused 
him  entrance  till  he  had  made  satisfaction  for  his  sanguinary  and 
unjust  proceedings.  The  king  was  surprised  with  this  freedom, 
and  some  of  the  courtiers  drew  their  swords  to  revenge  the 
affront ;  upon  this,  the  bishop  presented  his  neck,  declaring  he 
was  willing  to  lose  his  life  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the 
Church,  and  guard  it  against  profanation.     This  Christian  for- 
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EAD^us,  titude  brought  the  king  to  recollection  and  remorse ;  and  thus, 
' — '-.> — ^  like  the  great  Theodosius,  he  retired,  submitted  to  the  penance 
Cnntzi^*  enjoined,  and  was  afterwards  led  into  the  Church  by  the  bishop, 

for  whom  he  had  a  great  regard  ever  after. 
ifofrie  and      About  this  time,  Leofric,  earl  of  Mercia,  and  his  lady  Godiva, 
heMfacUyn    fouudcd  a  monastery  at  Coventry,  and  gave  a  prodigious  deal 
to^^monas-  ^^  gjiyer  and  gold  plate  to  the  abbey  church.     They  likewise 
MaimMb.  do  founded  the  monasteries  of  Leone,  near  Hereford,  and  that  of 

Gest.  Pontif.  ,  ,  ' 

Angi.  1.4.  Wenlock,  besides  what  they  expended  in  reparations,  and 
^ '  *  endowments  of  several  others.  This  lady  Oodiva  was  a  great 
benefactress  to  the  town  of  Coventry ;  she  persuaded  her  hus- 
band to  discharge  that  place  of  the  burden  of  a  servile  tenure 
Dogdaie,  (as  Dugdalc  supposes)  upon  condition  of  her  riding  naked 
vol. Lp.9.  through  the  town.  The  lady  having  the  advantage  of  very 
Broin]>toii,  long  hair,  complied  with  the  terms,  and  had  the  privil^es 
p.  m''  agreed  for  made  good  to  the  corporation. 
A.  D.  1044.  The  next  year,  Elfward,  bishop  of  London,  departed  this 
Gea^^Pon-^  life,  and  was  succeeded  by  Bobert,  the  Norman  above  men- 
^•1-2.        tioned. 

In  the  year  1045,  Brithwald,  bishop  of  Wilton,  or  Bamsbury, 
departed  this  life,  and  was  succeeded  by  Herman,  a  Fleming, 
and  chaplain  to  king  Edward.  He  complained  to  the  king 
that  the  revenues  of  his  see  were  too  short  for  his  station,  and 
therefore  desired  the  abbey  of  Malmesbury,  now  vacant  by  the 
death  of  the  abbot,  might  be  annexed  to  his  bishopric.  The 
king,  whose  good-nature  was  his  governing  quality,  dissolved 
the  abbey,  and  conveyed  it  to  Hermann's  see.  But  the  monks 
hearing  their  house  disposed  of,  made  application  to  earl  (Godwin, 
and  got  the  grant  reversed.  Herman  being  thus  thrown 
out,  before  he  was  well  settled,  left  England  in  discontent,  and 
turned  monk  at  St.  Bertine'^s.  But  not  relishing  the  austeri- 
ties of  a  monastic  life,  he  returned  into  England  not  long  after ; 
and  upon  the  death  of  Alwald,  bishop  of  Sherbum,  got  that 
Maimo8b.de  gee  annexed  to  his  own  diocese,  where  he  continued  till 
1.2.  foi  142.  William  the  Conqueror,  m  whose  reign  the  see  was  removed  to 
^rS;^   Salisbury. 

ther.andAi-  Kinff  Edward,  though  a  good-natured  prince  in  other  re- 
of  Winches-  spccts,  was  Very  rigorous  to  queen  Emma,  his  mother.  It 
/uUvSm^  seems  this  princess  had  disobliged  him  by  her  second  marriage 
ww^scan-^  with  Canutus,  who  drove  him  and  his  father,  king  Ethelred,  out 
spondenoe.    of  the  kingdom.     She  is  likewise  said  not  to  have  taken  any 
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care  to  furnish  her  son  Edward  during  hia  haniahment  in  Nor-  Edward 
mandy.  The  king  therefore  standing  upon  terms  of  disaffection  ^'x.^f^'^ 
towards  her,  Robert,  bishop  of  London,  made  use  of  the  oppor- ,  Epg|M>^'^ 
fcunity.  This  prelate,  as  Rudbum  reports,  had  so  great  an 
ascendant  over  tUe  king,  that  he  governed  every  thing  at  plea- 
sure ;  and  having  a  pique  against  Alwin,  bishop  of  Winchester, 
who  refused  to  submit  to  all  his  arbitrary  orders,  he  resolved 
upon  a  revenge.  To  this  purpose,  he  charges  Alwin  and 
Enuna,  the  queen  mother,  with  a  scandalous  correspondence. 
The  king,  who  was  over  credulous,  made  the  queen  a  sudden 
visit,  and  seised  her  money  and  estate,  pretending  she  had  en- 
riched herself  by  avarice  and  injustice.  Being  thus  ruggedly 
used,  she  went  to  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  her  relation ;  but 
this  gave  her  enemies  occasion  to  put  a  stronger  colour  upon 
the  calumny.  In  short,  the  king  was  imposed  on,  and  obliged 
his  mother  to  purge  herself  by  undergoing  the  trial  of  fire 
ordeal.  And  now  Robert,  lately  promoted  to  the  archbishopric 
of  Canterbury,  being  a  great  enemy  of  the  queen\  impeached 
her  upon  three  articles,  the  last  of  which  was  a  joint  charge 
upon  Alwin  of  Winchester.  First,  that  she  consented  to  the 
death  of  her  son  Alfred ;  secondly,  that  she  endeavoured  to 
hinder  Edward^s  coming  to  the  crown  ;  and  thirdly,  that  she 
maintained  an  infamous  commerce  with  bishop  Alwin.  These 
complaints  being  preferred  against  her,  the  archbishop,  at  the 
king^s  direction,  convened  a  synod  to  inquire  into  the  matter : 
and  here  the  archbishop  reporting  the  resolution  of  the  synod, 
enjoined  Emma,  the  queen-mother,  to  go  on  her  bare  feet  over 
nine  plough-shares,  heated  red  hot,  in  the  cathedral  at  Win- 
Chester ;  and  if  she  received  no  harm  by  this  trial,  she  was  to 
be  reputed  innocent ;  but  if  otherwise,  to  undergo  a  greater 
punishment.  She  spent  the  night  before  the  ordeal  in  prayer, 
at  St.  Swithin^s  tomb,  in  the  church  above-mentioned.  The  skepatm 
next  day,  all  the  preparatory  ceremonies  being  gone  through,  (J^^, 
she  walked  over  the  nine  heated  plough-shares  unhurt,  in  the 
presence  of  the  king  and  the  nobility.  She  was  dressed  like  an 
ordinary  person,  naked  to  the  knee,  and  had  her  eyes  always 
fixed  upwards.  The  fire  was  so  far  from  making  any  impres- 
sion upon  her,  that  after  she  had  walked  out  of  the  church,  and  21 9. 
trod  upon  all  the  hot  iron,  she  asked  when  they  designed  to 
bring  her  to  the  test ;  and  understanding  the  danger  was  all 
over,  she  returned  Ood  thanks  for  giving  so  fidl  a  testimony  to 

VOL.  I.  •  L  1 
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^ADSius,  her  innocence.  Upon  thiei,  king  Edward,  her  son,  fell  upon 
' — Is. — ^  his  knees,  and  asked  her  pardon,  and  was  willing  to  make  repa* 
ration  to  her  majesty  and  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  by  sub- 
mitting to  discipline.  The  shares,  to  preserve  the  memory  of 
Rudburn,  the  miraclc,  were  buried  in  the  cloister  of  Winchester,  and 
Winton^''^'  onc-aud-twenty  manors  settled  upon  the  bishopric  and  church 
Angi.  Sacr.  of  Winchester ;  three  of  them  given  by  the  king,  nine  by 
p!233l-235.  queen  Emma,  and  nine  by  the  bishop. 

The  dory  tf      Notwithstanding  the  story  is  thus  roundly  reported  by  Bud- 

hi^S^"^  bum,  there  are  insuperable  objections  against  the  truth  of  it 

^'^P^^^^^^^'  First,    Florence   of  Worcester,    Malmesbury,   Huntingdon, 

Hoveden,  and  Westminster,   mention  not    a  word  of  this 

miraculous  purgation.      Now  most  of  these  historians  lived 

near  king  Edward^s  time,  and  would  not  have  omitted  so  re- 

Rodbuni,     markablc  an  occurrence.     Secondly,  Budbum  and  Higden 

Poijchron.   inform  us,  that  inunediately  after  the  queen  was  thus  acquitted, 

^'  ^'  Bobert  of  Canterbury,  who  was  apprehensive  of  being  called 

to  an  account  for  his  impeachment,  retired  into  Normandy, 

where  he  continued  till  his  peace  was  made  with  the  king, 

the  queen-mother,  and  Alwin,  bishop  of  Winchester.     Bat 

Malmesbury,  who  lived  long  before  either  of  these  historians, 

relates,  that  this  retirement  of  Bobert  was  upon   another 

account,  and  that  it  did  not  happen  till  after  earl  Gtodwin'^s 

restitution ;  that  then  Bobert,  being  afraid  of  the  prosecution 

MaimeBb.de  of  this  earl.  Went  beyond  sea,   and  appealed  to  the  pope. 

Anffi.  1.2*  Now  Gh>dwin  and  his  sons  were  not  restored  till  the  year 

^'  1054,  at  which  time  queen  Emma  had  been  dead  two  years, 

Huntingd.    and  Alwin,  bishop  of  Winchester,  seven.     Thirdly,  H^en 

i.e.foi^m  ftnd  Budbum,  one  of  which  lived  in  the  fourteenth,  and  the 

Ann^^.^f!^  other  in  the  fifteenth  century;  these  historians,  I  say,  call 

pnor,  Bobert,  who  impeached  Emma  and  Alwin,  archbishop  of  Gan- 

w'dtmiutt.  terbury :  but  it  is  evident  firom  the  Saxon  Chronology,  firom 

1047?1062.  ^<»^i><^  of  Worcester,  Hoveden,  the  Chronicle  of  Melrosa, 

and  Matthew  of  Westminster,  that  Eadsius,  archbishop  of 

Canterbury,  did  not  die  till  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1050, 

which  was  three  years  after  the  death  of  Ahnn,  bishop  of 

Hirt^Ma'op  Winchester  ;    who,  according  to   Budbum  and  Higden,  is 

Winton.      supposed  living  at  the  trial  ordeal,  and  to  have  given  nine 

^^V*^'*  manors  to  the  Church  of  Winchester,  in  thankfubess  for  his 

piredf'^h "  ^6liv®«^°ce.     It  is  tme,  Budbum  mentioning  Bobert's  quitting 

p.  288.        the  kingdom,  calls  him  the  archbishop's  vicar :  but  then,  first. 
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he  contradietB  himself,  for  a  little  before,  he  had  plainly  as-  edward 
sorted  him  archbishop  of  Canterbury.     Secondly,  he  mistakes  ^^'k-'oT*' 
the  matter  of  fact,  in  his  last  report ;  for,  according  to  the    Engimnd. 
concurrent  testimony  of  our  historians,    Siward,    abbot  of  Maimesb. 
Abingdon,  and  not  Robert,  was  archbishop  Eadsius^s  vicar,  or  pont^  Anz. 

chorepisCOpUS.  HunUngd 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1 047,  Alwin,  bishop  of  Winchester,  Histonw. 
as  has  been  observed,  departed  this  life,  and  was  succeeded  by  We*tm*onai! 
Stigand.     This  Stigand  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Helmam  in  jo^b?'*^' 
Norfolk  by  king  Edward,  and  had  a  great  deal  of  disturbance  ^-  ^.^^' 
given  him  by  one  Orimkettle,  who,  by  making  large  presents^  winton. 
and  prepossessing  the  courtiers,  got  Stigand  ejected:  thus 
bishop  Gh>dwin.     But  Malmesbury  reports  the  matter  with 
some  little  difference :  he  tells  us,  that  Orimkettle,  after  he 
had  procured  the  deprivation  of  Stigand,  held  the  two  sees  of 
Helmam  and  Selcey ;  that  in  a  short  time  Stigand  recovered, 
and  procured  the  see  of  Selcey  for  himself,  and  that  of  the 
East  Angles  for  Ethelmar  his  brother :  but  let  this  be  as  it  ^*iP^^* 
will,  it  is  certain  he  succeeded  Alwin  in  the  bishopric  of  Win-  Pont.  And. 
Chester;  where  we  shall  leave  him  till  the  remaining  revolu-  *^^*^*^^- 
tions  of  his  fortune  bring  him  further  upon  the  history. 

The  next  year  the  see  of  Eirton  in  Devonshire  was  removed  ^^  *^^*^ 

•^  me  removed 

to  Exeter.     Leofric  was  the  first  that  sat  there:  he  was  h/romKiriam 
Burgundian,  nobly  descended,  and  no  less  remarkable  for  his 
learning  and  conduct,  than  for  his  quality.     Leofnc  being  pre- 
ferred to  this  see,  displaced  the  monks  of  the  monastery  of 
St.  PeterX  and  brought  prebendaries  into  their  room.     It  is 
said  the  king  took  this  prelate  by  the  right  hand,  and  the 
queen  by  the  left,  and  leading  him  up  to  his  throne,  placed 
him  there.     Having  procured  the  grant  of  several  manors, 
and  privileges  from  the  crown,  he  drew  up  a  body  of  statutes 
for  the  government  of  the  chapter ;  amongst  which  Malmes- 
bury reports,  that  he  crossed  upon  the  English  customs,  and 
introduced  those  of  Lorrain.   For  the  purpose :  he  obliged  the 
prebendaries  to  eat  all  at  one  table,  and  to  sleep  together 
in  one  room.    This  regulation  continued  some  time,  though 
with  some  allowances  for  liberty.     The  prebendaries  had  like-  ^^^^^^  . 
wise  a  steward  appointed  by  the  bishop,  who  was  to  furnish  GMtPontif. 
the  expense  of  their  table,  and  provide  them  the  conveniency  ^^'4^,  ^' 
of  clothes :   thus  far  Malmesbury.     But,  as   bishop  Godwin  ^^^^  '^^ 
observes,  there  is  no  appearance  of  any  such  constitution  at  Esonientb. 

l12 
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EADSius,  present ;  for  now  the  residentiary  canons  have  each  of  them  a 
V — ^J^  large  house  assigned  for  their  accommodation. 

As  for  the  monks  displaced,  they  were  removed  to  West- 
minster, and  it  was  not  long  before  they  had  a  noble  revenue 
settled  upon  their  monastery. 
King  Ed-        ^^^  '^^  Edward,  who  had  emerged  under  great  difficulties, 
teard  ntade  and  been  preserved  from  several  dangers  which  threatened  the 
pifyrima^    kingdom,  began  to  recollect  himself  of  a  vow  which  he  had 
to  Rome,      fonnerly  made,  of  taking  a  pilgrimage  to  Borne.     To  this 
purpose  he  convened  the  bishops  and  temporal  nobility,  '^and 
220.  put  them  in  mind  to  what  a  low  condition  he  had  formerly 
been  reduced :  that  he  was  forced  to  give  way  to  the  usurpa- 
tion of  the  Danes,  to  quit  his  country,  and  live  an  exile  in 
Normandy:   and  that,  in  all  human  prospect,  there  was  no 
return  of  prosperity  to  be  expected.     However,  not  despairing 
of  a  recovery,  he  resigned  himself  to  the  goodness  of  Provi- 
dence, and  vowed  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  in  honour  of  the  holy 
Apostles,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul :  Now  Gtod,^  says  he,  "  of 
his  mercy  has  been  pleased  to  hear  my  prayers,  '  to  take  away 
my  reproach,^  and  restore  me  to  the  kingdom  of  my  ancestors, 
and  has  also  blessed  me  with  wealth,  and  a  reputable  adminis- 
tration :  he  has  protected  me  against  the  attempts  of  revolt 
and  invasion,  and  nmde  all  things  settle  into  peace  and  secu- 
rity.    Gh>d  forbid,  therefore,  we  should  prove  ungrateful  to  the 
bounty  of  heaven.     '  Let  us,^  as  the  psalmist  speaks,  *  promise 
to  the  Lord  our  Gk>d,  and  keep  it.^    And  since  we  are  '  delivered 
from  the  hands  of  our  enemies,  let  us  serve  him  in  righteous- 
ness and  truth.^     I  desire  therefore  you  would  fix  upon  a 
Aiired  Rie-  Scheme  for  the  government  of  the  kingdom  in  my  absence,  and 
et  Minc/^  acquaint  me  who  you  think  proper  to  represent  me  in  the 
^^*      administration,  to  command  in  the  garrisons,  and  to  be  set  at 
p.  379.        the  head  of  justice.**** 

The  nobility  were  much  dissatisfied  at  the  king^s  resolution, 
being  apprehensive  the  Danes  might  take  hold  of  the  opportu- 
nity, and  make  a  descent.     As  for  the  common  people,  when 
they  heard  the  king  designed  a  voyage,  they  thought  themselves 
undone,  broke  out  into  all  the  indications  of  grief,  so  that  the 
^i^jfj*t    island  seemed  to  be  all  in  tears.     In  short,  the  king  was  so 
leaving  the   strougly  importuucd  by  all  ranks  of  people,  that  he  conde- 
**'^*'*     scended  to  defer  his  voyage,  and  send  an  embassy  to  the  pope, 
to  try  if  he  could  be  excused. 
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Pursuant  to  this  resolution,  Alfred,  bishop  of  Worcester,  edward 
and  several  other  persons  of  figure,  both  of  the  clergy  and  ^^.^^* 
laity,  are  pitched  upon  for  the  negotiation.     When  they  came  J^^^ 
to  Rome,  they  found  pope  Lieo  IX.  presiding  in  a  synod,  ^^i  imcif 
Being  introduced  into  the  council,  they  represented  the  imprac-  ^Hom!^ 
ticableness  of  the  king'^s  tow,  that  it  could  not  be  performed 
without  great  danger  to  the  kingdom,  and  that  the  people 
were  extremely  disturbed  with  the  thoughts  of  so  long  a 
voyage,  and  therefore  desired  his  holiness,  there  might  be  a 
temper  found  out,  to  satisfy  the  king^s  conscience,  without 
exposing  the  country  to  hazard,  and   making  the  subject 
uneasy. 

This  request  being  thought  reasonable,  the  pope  and  synod 
agreed  to  disentangle  the  king^s  conscience,  and  absolve  him 
from  his  vow  by  way  of  commutation.     To  this  purpose,  the 
pope,  in  his  letter  to  the  king,  acquaints  him,  that  in  consider- 
ation of  the  danuige  his  kingdom  might  sufler  by  his  absence, 
he,  in  conjunction  with  the  holy  synod,  absolved  him  fix>m  the  Thopop^ 
sin  of  not  performing  his  vow,  and  from  all  his  other  negli-  wSkoT 
gences  and  misbehaviour.    After  this  he  enjoins  him,  upon^*'^'^* 
his  obedience,  and  as  part  of  the  penance  he  was  to  undergo, 
that  all  the  expense  of  his  voyage  to  Rome  should  be  distributed 
to  the  poor ;  and  that  he  diould  either  found  a  new,  or  make 
himself  a  benefactor  to  an  old  monastery  in  honour  of  St.  Peter. 
And  whatever  privileges  the  king  thought  fit  to  grant  upon 
this  occasion,  the  pope  confirms  all  with  the  usual  imprecations 
upon  those  that  should  break  in  upon  them. 

At  the  ambassadors^  return,  there  was  a  synod  or  convention 
at  London,  where  making  the  report  of  their  embassy,  they 
gave  great  satisfaction.  The  king  complied  cheerfully  with 
the  conditions,  and  over  and  above  discharged  the  subjects  of 
the  burden  of  Dane-gelt ;  a  tax  paid  to  the  Danes,  by  way  of 
tribute,  in  his  father^s  reign ;  and  after  the  kingdom  was  clear 
of  that  enemy,  the  money  used  to  be  levied  and  brought  into  a.  d.  1049. 
the  exchequer.  ^"^  Vit 

As  for  that  part  of  the  commutation,  relating  to  the  endowing  ^^^' 
a  monastery,  the  king  pitched  on  Westminster  for  the  place :  ConftM. 
but  of  this  more  afterwards.  ^     "^ 

About  this  time  pope  Leo  above  mentioned  took  a  journey 
into  France,  and  held  a  synod  at  Rheims.    At  this  councii. 
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ROBERT,  Alwin,  abbot  of  Ramsey,  and  the  abbot  of  St.  Aogustine^s, 

V ^\^  ^°^  Canterbury,  were  present  at  the  king^s  direction. 

A.  D.  1060.        rpjj^  jjg^^  yesLV^  the  pope  held  a  council  at  Verceilles,  where 

Ulf,  bishop  of  Dorchester,  discovered  his  insufficiency  to  that 

Hundngd.    degree,  that  he  had  been  deprived  of  his  jurisdiction,  had  not 

^.29.  Wb  pocket  been  weU  furnished,  and  made  his  peace. 

/2o6eri  mo-       ^^  Y^^  Eladsius,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  departed  this 

^^      life.    This  prelate,  as  has  been  observed,  being  seized  with  a 

distemper,  and  incapable  of  executing  his  function,  made  one 

Siward,  abbot  of  Abingdon,  his  chorepiscopus.     This  Siward, 

having  the  revenue  of  the  archbishopric  put  into  his  himds, 

Maimeeb.de  provcd  SO  sordid  and  ungrateful  to  his  patron,  as  not  to  allow 

foi.  116.     '  him  necessaries.     At  last,  it  seems,  he  was  touched  with  re- 

AngLSacr.  morso  for  his  misbehaviour,  fell  into  a  deep  melancholy,  and 

p.  107.'        died  at  Abingdon  some  few  months  before  the  archbishop. 

From  hence  it  appears,  that  this  Siward  was  never  bishop  of 

Rochester,  as  is  commonly  supposed;  for. Siward,  bishop  of 

Angi.  Stcr.  Rochester,  was  living  in  the  year  1070,  and  present  at  Lan- 

franc  s  consecration. 

Robert,  already  mentioned,  succeeded  Eadsius  in  the  see  of 
Canterbury.    The  see  of  London  being  vacant  by  this  promo- 
tion, Spemfoc,  abbot  of  Abingdon,  was  elected ;  but  the  king 
b '^^^h^^  refusing  to  consent  to  the  consecration,  he  was  set  aside,  and 
p.  475.      '  one  William,  a  Norman,  preferred  by  the  court. 
inj^iph.  Upon  this  occasion  it  may  not  be  improp^  to  relate  the 

Hist  p.  63.  complaint  of  Ingulphus.    This  historian,  mentioning  the  death 
221 .  of  Brictmer,  abbot  of  Croyland,  takes  notice  that  the  pastoral 
staff  was  immediately  carried  to  London  by  the  prior,  and  two 
other  monks,  and  delivered  into  the  king^s  hands.     From  the 
time  of  this  prince^'s  father,  as  he  continues,  the  abbots  b^;an 
to  be  known  at  court,  where  those  that  were  ambitious  used 
to  bribe  the  favourites  to  get  themselves  preferred.     For  the 
freedom  of  elections  had  been  overruled  for  many  years,  and 
all  bishoprics  and  abbacies  were  now  disposed  of  at  the  plea- 
tm^  *^^  ^^^  ^^  *^®  court ;  and  possession  was  given  by  the  delivery  of 
ringamd      rins  and  crosier.     However,  that  this  custom  was  not  very 
andeni       aucicut,  besidcs  the  hint  of  this  author,  i^>pears  from  Malmes- 
E^i^.     buiT)  ^ho  tells  us,  that  the  clergy  and  monks  used  to  choose 
M^mesb.de  their  bishops  and  abbots  under  the  Saxon  government. 
1.  a  foi.  157!      The  English  were  much  disgusted  with  this  promotion  of 
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foreigners  to  the  highest  stations  of  the  church :  and  therefore,  edward 
upon  the  next  turn  at  court,  when  earl  Godwin  and  his  sons  ^^k^^ 
were  restored  to  favour,  Robert,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  .  ^^*°<^' . 
William  of  London,  and  Ulf  of  Dorchester,  were  forced  to 
quit  the  kingdom.     However,  William,   being  a  prelate  of  Fionnt. 
admirable  qualities,  and  of  an  obliging  behaviour,  was  recalled     '^'"' 
to  his  see  in  a  short  time,  and  proved  a  great  benefactor  to  the 
city  of  London :  but  of  this  more  afterwards. 

Somewhat  before  this  time,  Elfrick  Puttack,  archbishop  of 
York,  departed  this  life :  he  has  been  mentioned  already,  and 
therefore  I  shall  only  add,  that  he  was  buried  at  Peterborough, 
and  succeeded  by  Kinsius,  king  Edward^s  chaplain.  This 
Kinsius  ordained  one  Magsues,  bishop  of  Glasgow,  and  John 
his  successor,  and  received  jm  acknowledgment  of  his  metro- 
political  jurisdiction  from  him  in  writing ;  but  this  instrument, 
with  a  great  many  other  records,  was  lost  soon  after  the  Con-  stobt.  Act 
quest,  when  York  was  stormed,  and  set  on  fire  by  the^^jj^ 
Normans.  p.  1700. 

Upon  Robertas  retiring   beyond  sea,  Stigand,  bishop  of 
Winchester,  who  had  formerly  been  the  king^s  chaplain,  seized 
the  opportunity,  and  got  himself  preferred  to  the  see  of  Oan-  a,  d.  io54. 
terbury.    This  Stigand  had  good  natural  parts,  and  was  a 
person  of  great  courage  and  activity.     It  is  true,  his  learning 
was  not  great ;   but  that  may  be  partly  excused  upon  the 
score  of  the  age  he  lived  in.     His  holding  the  sees  of  Win- 
chester and  Canterbury,  while  Robert  was  living,  may  likewise 
admit  of  some  defence,  because  he  was  not  then  secure  of  con- 
tinning  at  Canterbury :  but  his  keeping  both  these  sees,  and 
several  abbacies  over  and  above,  aft;er  Robertas  decease,  can  be 
interpreted  to  nothing  but  covetousness.    This  prelate  ven-  M«UiMtV.d« 
tured  to  go  on  in  his  metropolitical  jurisdiction,  without  making  i.  3.  ioL  we. 
any  i^>pIication  to  Rome  for  the  pall.     Malmesbuiy  wonders  2^^ 
at  this  omission,  considering  the  ascendant  of  money  at  that  ^^°^^^^f^ 
court.     He  seems  to  impute  it  to  his  ignorance,  as  if  he  wtmamtwpaiL 
unacquainted  with  this  usual  submission  to  the  pope :  but  this 
conjecture  is  quite  without  colour.    For  how  is  it  possible  that 
Stigand,  who  had  passed  through  the  sees  of  Helmam  and 
Winchester,  could  be  ignorant  of  so  notorious  a  practice,  that 
he  should  not  know  anything  of  the  custom  of  fortifying  hia 
character  with  the  paU,  which  several  archbishops  in  his  own 
time  had  received  from  Rome !  It  is  plain,  even  from  Malmes^ 
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BTIGAND,  bary,  that  Stigand  was  not  so  unpractised  in  business  as  this 
'  comes  to ;  for,  about  four  or  five  years  after,  he  procured  a 
pall  from  the  antipope,  Bennet.  However,  in  the  mean  time 
he  made  no  difficulty  to  act  without  his  authority ;  and,  which 
is  more,  we  do  not  find  him  in  the  least  disowned  by  the 
English  Church. 

To  proceed.  The  incursions  of  the  Welsh  were  very  trou- 
blesome in  this  king''s  reign.  In  one  of  their  sallies,  they  took 
Hereford  by  storm,  and  burnt  it:  and  here  Leovegar,  the 
bishop,  lost  his  life.  He  was  an  admirable  governor,  pro- 
tected orphans  and  widows  from  oppression,  and  was  remark- 
ably charitable. 

This  year,  Egelric,  who,  by  earl  Oodwin'*s  interest  had  been 
promoted  to  the  see  of  Durham,  resigned  his  bishopric  to  his 
brother  Egelwin,  and  retired  to  the  monastery  of  Peterborough, 
where  he  was  first  entered.  This  prelate  built  a  church  in 
Ghester-upon-the-Street,  in  honour  of  St.  Guthbert,  whose 
corpse  had  rested  there  for  about  a  hundred  and  thirteen  years. 
In  digging  the  foundation,  the  workmen  found  a  vast  mass  of 
treasure.  The  bishop,  being  thus  unexpectedly  enriched, 
resigned,  and  went  off  to  Peterborough.  He  was  a  great 
benefactor  to  the  neighbourhood ;  for  he  made  a  fine  causeway 
^11^,54,  across  a  vast  forest  and  a  deep  morass  from  Deeping  to 
Godwin,  in  Spalding,  in  Lincolnshire,  which  from  him  is  called  Elriche 

Punelm.       road. 

About  this  time,  Malcolm  III.  of  Scotland,  being  reinforced 
with  ten  thousand  English  by  king  Edward,  routed  the  usurper 
Macbeth,  and  killed  him  in  the  pursuit.  Upon  this  victory, 
Malcolm  was  declared  king,  and  crowned  at  Scone,  April  25th, 
A.  D.  1067.  1057.  Soon  after  his  coronation,  he  convened  the  estates  at 
Forfar,  where  he  made  several  good  regulations,  and  repealed 
that  libertine  constitution  of  Eugenius  III.,  by  virtue  of 
which,  the  bride  for  the  first  night  was  consigned  over  to  the 
lord  of  the  manor ;  but  by  Malcolm''s  law,  the  husband  had 
ihe  liberty  of  buying  off  this  scandalous  custom  by  the  pay- 
ment of  half  a  mark  in  silver.  Before  this  convention,  the 
bishops  exercised  their  functions  and  authority  at  lai^,  and 
were  in  their  diocese  wherever  they  travelled.  But  now  their 
administration  was  thrown  into  precincts,  and  they  had  limits 
assigned  them  for  their  jurisdiction.  Fife,  Lotiiian,  Merse, 
Stirlingshire,  Angus,  and  Memes,  were  made  the  diocese  of 
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the  bishop  of  St.  Andrew^s.  The  government  of  the  west  parts  edward 
and  borders  were  annexed  to  the  see  of  Ghugow  :  the  bishop  ^^k^^ 
of  Galloway  had  the  country  which  still  goes  by  that  name ;  England,  ^ 
and  Murthlack,  all  that  which  belongs  now  to  the  diocese  of  222. 
Aberdeen.  Besides  these,  Murray  and  Caithness  were  likewise  |j[^^^*' 
erected  into  two  bishoprics ;  the  kimr  endowed  them  with  an  tho  Church 
honourable  revenue.  p.  29. 

King  Edward  growing  old,  and  having  no  issue,  sent  to  the  Kmg  e^ 
king  of  Hungary  to  give  his  brother^s  son,  and  all  his  fAmily,  j^^liii^^ 
leave  to  come  into  England.    Aldred,  bishop  of  Worcester,  '^^f^ 
was  likewise  sent  ambassador  to  the  emperor,  to  desire  his«*ii0,aNrfJUf 
imperial  majesty  to  use  his  interest  with  the  court  of  Hungary,       ^^ 
that  the  princes  above-mentioned  might  have  the  liberty  to 
retire.     King  Edward  sent  for  them  to  secure  their  hereditary 
right  to  the  crown. 

The  king  of  Hungary  dismissed  these  princes  at  the  Con-  a.  d.  1058. 
fessor^s  request ;  but  Edward  the  father  died  soon  after  his 
coming  to  London,  leaving  issue  Edgar  Atheling,  who,  after 
Harold  fell  in  the  field,  was  owned  as  king  by  a  part  of  the 
English ;  but  being  a  prince  of  a  soft  unenterprising  temper, 
he  presently  sunk  in  the  competition  with  William,  duke  of  ^5^^^^ 
Normandy,  to  whom  at  last  he  submitted,  and  resigned  up  his  p-  $• 
claim.     And  when  Malmesbury  wrote,  he  lived  obscurely  in 
the  country:  besides  Edgar  Atheling,  Edward,  son  of  Ed- 
mund   Ironside,   had   two    daughters.   Christian,  abbess   of 
Ramsey,  and  Maigaret,  married  to  Malcolm  III.,  king  of  ^J||™^^* 
Scotland.  L  2.  p.^' 

But  by  the  way,  as  far  as  it  appears,  Edward,  son  of  £^r 
Edmund  Ironside,  and  after  his  death,  Edgar  Atheling,  had  ^^juAm- u> 
a  prior  title  to  Edward  the  Confessor :  for  Edmund  Ironside  ^  ^'^^'^^ 
was  son  to  king  Ethelred  by  the  first  venter,  and  Edward 
the  Confessor  by  the  second.     To  reconcile,  therefore,  Edward 
the  Gonfessor'^s  taking  the  crown  before  the  eldest  branch  to 
the  rest  of  his  character,  we  must  either  suppose  this  prince 
wanted  penetration  to  look  into  the  defect  of  his  title :  for  by 
the  way,  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  hts  honesty  was  much 
better  than  his  understanding :  we  must  either  suppose  this, 
I  say,  or  else  that  Edward,  son  to  Edmund  Ironside,  and  his 
children,  were  contented  to  acquiesce  for  the  present,  and 
resign  their  right  during  the  life  of  the  Confessor.    That  this 
was  the  case,  seems  probable  by  their  coming  over  at  the 
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A"bp^c«?'  Oonfesflor^s  invitation,  and  living  upon  terms  of  friendship  in 
^r: — — '  the  kingdom  with  him.      And  if,  as  archbishop  Spotswood 
the  cSureh  affirms,  the  Confessor  proffered  to  resign  the  crown  to  Eklgar 
of  SkotUnd,  Atheling,  his  defence  is  still  clearer.     But  then  Mahnesbury 
has  represented  the  matter  to  disadvantage ;  for  this  historian 
informs  us,  that  after  the  death  of  Edward,  son  of  Edmund 
Ironside,  the  Confessor  settled  the  succession  upon  William, 
duke  of  Normandy.   Thus  we  see,  when  princes  are  easy,  impe- 
netrating, and  resign  themselves  up  to  the  conduct  of  dieir  mi- 
nisters, they  are  sometimes  carried  into  unjustifiable  measures. 
King  Edward,  as  has  been  observed,  pitched  upon  West- 
minster, for  the  place  of  the  religious  house  he  designed  to 
endow.    The  reason  was  this :  there  was  a  common  tradition, 
fortified  by  some  records,  that  when  Mellitus,  who  came  over 
Tke  Mtorjii  of  from  Bome  with  Augustine  the  archbishop ;  when  this  Mel- 
oonmemJiiff  htus,  I  say,  was  bishop  of  London,  Sebert,  king  of  the  East 
sL^Mlsev    S&^<>>^9  founded  a  monastery  on  the  west  side  of  the  city,  and 
Church  eon-  designed  to  dedicate  it  in  honour  of  St.  Peter.     The  night 
before  the  consecration,  when  all  things  were  prepared  for 
the  solemnity,  St.  Peter  is  said  to  appear  to  a  fisherman  on 
the  Thames,  and  ordered  him  to  tell  the  bishop,  that  he  need 
not  consecrate  the  church ;  for  that  this  apostle  intended  to 
perform  this  ceremony  that  night  himself.  When  Mellitus  came 
the  next  morning  with  a  great  deal  of  company  to  perform  this 
office,  the  fisherman  told  him  that  the  ceremony  was  over ; 
that  he  was  an  eye  witness  of  the  solemnity ;  that  after  St. 
Peter  had  discoursed  with  him,,  he  saw  him  go  into  the  church, 
Ailred  Rie-  upou  which  it  was  all   over  illuminated ;  that  he  had  been 
ct  mInI*^  entertained  from  thence  with  heavenly  music,  and  the  most 
^vwd.       fragrant  perfumes ;  that  the  apostie  came  afterwards  into  his 
Maimeib.     boat ;  that  at  his  order,  he  made  a  throw  in  the  river,  and 
foi.^m*^*    brought  up  a  net  full  of  fish,  with  one  of  which  he  was  com- 
manded to  present  the  bishop^ 

Mellitus,  much  surprised  at  this  relation,  opened  the  Church 
doors,  and  saw  the  marks  of  a  solemn  consecration.  It  seems 
there  were  wax  candles,  crosses,  holy  water,  and  some  oil  sprin- 
kled in  several  places.  And  thus,  finding  the  fisherman'*s  report 
vouched  by  matter  of  fact,  he  found  the  business  was  over,  and 
declined  proceeding  any  ftirther. 

Now,  though  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  saints  in  glory 
may  entertain  a  conmierce  with  this  world,  and  appear  upon 
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extraordinary  occasions;  yet  this  story  has  a  l^^endary  air,  Edward 
and  is  much  to  be  suspected :  one  thing  which  shakes  the  ^Ic^"^* 
credit  of  this  reUition,  is  the  silence  of  Bede.    It  is  somewhat  J^^<>« 
strange  this  historian,  who  mentions  a  miracle  wrought  by 
MellituSy  how  he  stopped  a  fire  at  Canterbury  by  the  prevalence  ^.^^  ^'^ 
of  his  prayers ;  it  is  somewhat  strange,  I  say,  he  should  omit  c  7.  * 
so  remarkable  a  visit  made  by  St.  Peter,  and  how  he  prevented 
Mellitus  in  the  consecration  of  a  new  church.     It  is  granted, 
this  story  is  mentioned  by  Malmesbury,  but  then  it  is  qualified 
with  an  **  ut  fertiir,^  or,  as  **  they  say  ;^  which  is  a  sign,  he 
did  not  rely  much  upon  the  certainty  of  the  tradition ;  which 
probably  is  the  reason  Matthew  of  Westminster  leaves  it 
quite  out,  though  he  is  not  over  sparing  in  giving  us  miracles 
upon  other  occasions.    To  this  we  may  add,  that  pope  Nicho- 
las, in  his  bull  to  king  Edward,  does  not  think  it  prudential  to 
vouch  for  this  consecration  by  St.  Peter,  but  touches  upon  the 
relation,  with  the  caution  of  Malmeebury^s  ^^  ut  fertur.^    But  Aiired  Ri«- 
besides  this  defect  in  authorities,  it  seems  to  have  a  suspicious  ^'  ^'  ^^' 
complexion  upon  other   accounts.      To  mention   only  one.  223. 
Metiiinks,  if  St.  Peter  had  condescended  to  a  visit  at  West- 
minster, and  done  part  of  Mellitus^s  office,  he  would  have  given 
better  evidence  of  his  employment,  and  not  have  rested  the 
proof  of  the  point  upon  the  testimony  of  a  poor  fisherman. 
For,  as  for  the  marks  of  consecration,  the  tapers,  &c.,  if  there 
were  any  such  thing,  they  mi^t  be  conveyed  thither  out  of  a 
pious  fimud,  by  some  people  who  had  less  sense  than  super- 
stition. 

I  have  been  the  longer  upon  this  matter,  because  it  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Gonfeasor^s  charter,  and  Harpsfidd,  an  author  of 
parts  and  learning,  seems  confident  of  the  truth  of  the  story,  Har|»fieid, 
and  charges  his  margin  with  a  great  many  authorities  to  make  ^q'^'^^J^' 
it  good.  8«.  cl6. 

King  Edward  having  resolved  upon  Westminster  for  hisitm^iSii. 
foundation,  pulled  down  the  remains  of  the  old  monastery,  and  eomdembatgy 
reknilt  it.    The  abbey  church  was  particularly  magnificent,  ^  ^^''^' 
and  much  exceeded  the  buQdings  of  that  age.     And  having 
granted  a  charter  of  lands  and  privileges,  he  sent  to  Rome  for 
the  pope^s  confirmation.     The  ambassadors  for  this  purpose  a.  d.  1060. 
were  Aldred,    archbishop  of   York,   Tosti,    earl  of  North- 
umberiand,   with   two   other   bishops  elect,   Qiao  of  Wells 
and  Walter  of  Hereford.     Nicholas  II.  was  then  pope,  and 
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STIGAND,  held  a  sjmod  in  the  Lateran  palace.     His  holiness  was  parti- 

^ ^\  *°^  eularly  obliging  to  earl  Tosti,  took  him  into  the  synod,  and 

seated  him  by  his  side :  Giso  and  Walter  were  likewise  well 
treated,    and   received   their    consecration :    but   archbishop 
Aldred  being  taxed  with  simony,  and  not  making  a  satisfac- 
tory defence,  was  stripped  of  his  jurisdiction  and  character : 
but  of  this  more  by  and  by.    To  return,  therefore,  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  voyage.     The  ambassadors,  at  their  first  audience, 
presented  the  king^s  letter,   which  b^ns  thus:    ^'Summo 
universalis  ecclesise  patri  Nicholao,  Edvardu^  grati&  Dei  An- 
glorum  rex  debitam  subjectionem  et  obedientiam,^^  &c.     And 
towards  the  latter  end  of  this  letter,  he  desires  the  pope  to 
confirm  the  privileges  of  the  monastery  of  Westminster.     I 
Sir  Edward  mention  this,  to  show  the  mistake  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  in  the 
gtanJ^tie  ^^^  P^^  ^^  ^^^  reports,  who  endeavouring  to  prove  the  king^s 
king's  supre-  ecclesiastical  supremacy  in  things  purely  spiritual — ^for  that  he 
duswe.        carries  the  supremacy  to  this  extent,  is  sufficiently  evident — 
oT^i  S**"'  eJ^^ieavouring  to  prove  this,  I  say,  he  fetches  mi  instance  from 
D.  622.        the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor :  I  shall  cite  the  words  in 

chaionom.    Sir  Edwards's  translation : — 

c  17,  p.  142.      C4  rpjjg  j^jjjg^  ^jjQ  jg  |.jj^  ^^j^  ^f  ^Yie  highest  King,  is  ordained 

to  this  end,  that  he  should  govern  and  rule  the  people  of  the 
land,  and  above  all  things  the  holy  Church,  and  that  he 
defend  the  same  from  wrong-doers,  and  root  out  workers  of 
mischief.''^  From  hence  this  learned  lawyer  would  infer,  that 
porJparTs.  tlio  king  is  the  supreme  ordinary,  and  has  a  direct  authority, 
fol  10.  y^^i^  respect  to  the  functions  and  commissions  of  the  clergy. 
But  that  this  prince  did  not  pretend  to  any  supremacy  in 
spirituals,  appears  clearly  from  the  tenor  of  this  letter;  it 
appears,  I  say,  from  his  profession  of  obedience  to  the  pope, 
and  desiring  the  privileges  granted  by  himself  to  Westminster 
abbey,  might  be  confirmed  by  his  holiness.  Therefore,  his 
governing  the  holy  Church  in  the  law  above  cited,  must  be 
interpreted  in  the  sense  of  Queen  Elizabeth'^s  injunctions ;  that 
is  to  say,  that  he  was  king  of  the  clergy,  as  well  as  the  l^y, 
and  was  to  govern  them  in  all  things  relating  to  the  civil 

society. 
£JPJ^^jf^      This  appears  further  by  the  bull  of  pope  Nicholas  in  answer 
tkeMe^an  to  the  lunge's  letter:  where,  amongst  other  things,  his  holiness 
^^D^  allows  and  confirms  the  king^s  design  of  making  Westminster 
^owdo-    i^i^i^y  ^  place  for  the  solemnity  of  the  coronation  of  princes. 
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a  repository  of  the  regalia,  and  a  perpetual  mansion  for  the  edward 
monks  of  St.  Bennetts  order,  who  are  to  be  subject  to  none  ^'k'^'^' 
but  royal  jurisdiction.  The  pope  goes  on  with  his  fiivours,  England.^ 
and  discharges  the  abbey  from  all  jurisdiction,  superiority,  or 
claim  of  service  to  be  made  by  the  ordinary ;  and  that  no 
bishop  shall  have  the  liberty  of  entering  the  place  to  order  or 
command  anything,  unless  by  the  consent,  and  at  the  request 
of  the  abbots  and  monks  ;  and  that  the  place  should  have  a 
sufficient  compass  or  proportion  of  ground  for  a  burying-place, 
free  from  all  duties  and  payments,  to  be  demanded  by  the  dio- 
cesan upon  any  account  whatsoever.  The  pope  proceeds  fur- 
ther,/md  stretches  his  authority  to  matters  of  property,  upon 
the  score  of  its  being  annexed  to  a  religious  house :  and  here 
he  undertakes  to  confirm  all  the  estates  or  charters  given  by 
the  king  or  any  of  his  predecessors  to  the  monastery  afore- 
said :  and,  lastly,  his  holiness  grants  the  king  the  patronage 
and  guardianship  of  the  abbey.  This  bull  was  received  with 
great  satisfaction  at  the  king^s  court,  without  any  exception 
to  the  contents.  From  all  which,  it  appears  evidently,  that 
the  kings  of  England,  at  this  time  of  day,  did  not  act  inde- 
pendently in  ecclesiastical  affiurst  nor  pretend  to  grant  ex- 
emptions frt)m  episcopal  jurisdiction.  taI.  p.  888. 

The  ambassadors  that  brought  this  bull  met  with  a  misad-  rupope 
venture  in  their  return :  for  before  they  travelled  out  of  Italy,  ^"^^^ 
they  were  set  upon  by  thieves,  and  robbed  of  all  their  money  iSiop 
and  equipage.     This  misfortune  proved  lucky  for  archbishop 
Aldred,  and  recovered  him  his  dignity  and  station :  for  earl 
Tosti  going  back  to  Rome  to  fiimish  himself  for  his  journey, 
ruffled  the  pope,  and  talked  so  resolutely,  that  he  brought  him 
to  a  milder  determination  with  respect  to  the  archbishop.     He 
told  him  that  his  holiness^s  excommunication  would  be  little 
regarded  at  a  remote  distance,  since  a  few  highwaymen  seemed 
to  despise  his  character  almost  at  his  palace-gates :  but  he 
perceived  his  holiness^s  method  was  to  appear  rugged  and  for- 
midable to  those  who  approached  him  with  submission  :  but  224. 
as  to  the  punishing  of  thieves  and  banditti,  he  did  not  find  his 
authority  so  very  significant.     He  expostulated  stiU  further, 
and  gave  the  pope  to  understand,  that  unless  he  had  his  effects 
restored  to  him,  for  the  loss  of  which  he  might  thank  his 
holiness,  he  was  resolved  to  represent  the  case  to  the  king  his 
master,  and  procure  the  stoppage  of  the  Peter-pence. 
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8TIGAND,     The  court  of  Borne,  being  frightened  with  these  menaces, 
-   ^'^  *°^  persuaded  the  pope  to  comply  so  far  as  to  confirm  Aldred  in 
his  archbishopric,   and  grant  him  the  pall:    they  suggested 
to  his  holiness,  that  it  would  be  a  scandalous  and  inhuman  sort 
of  treatment  to  send  home  a  churchman  of  Aldred*s  figure 
in  such  a  condition  of  disadvantage ;  and  suffer  him  to  lose 
both  his  money  and  character.     The  pope  consented  to  the 
motion,  and  took  off  the  rigour  of  the  former  sentence,  only 
with  this  proviso,  that  Aldred  should  quit  his  pluralities,  and 
resign  up  his  bishopric  of  Worcester.     Aldred  consenting  to 
this  temper,  Wulfstan  was  ordained  bishop  of  Worcester  by 
Maime8b.de  the  Popov's  legates,  who  travelled  with  the  king^s  ambassadors 
1. 3.  foi.  154!  into  En^nd  for  this  purpose.     For  Stigand,  as  Malmesbury 
reports,  was  little  better  than  a  pretended  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, neither  would  any  good  man  receive  consecration 
from  him,  because  he  did  not  enter  by  the  door  into  the 
sheepfold :  and  notwithstanding  he  was  frequently  summoned 
to  Rome,  he  either  threw  in  delays,  or  stopped  the  prosecution 
Maimesb.     with  presents;  and  thus  nothing  was  done  against  him  till 
*^'^'  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror.     But  though  Malmes- 

bury seems  to  object  against  Stigand's  authority,  H  is  phun  he 
was  owned  in  his  metropolitical  character  by  the  English 
Church :  for  this  purpose,  one  instance  may  suffice.     When 
Edward  the  Confessor  granted  his  third  and  last  charter  to 
the  abbey  of  Westminster,  he  summoned  a  convention  of  the 
bishops  Mid  temporal  nobility  to  London :  at  the  passing  of 
this  charter,    it  was  subscribed  by  twelve  bishops,   several 
Stigand  ngiu  abbots,  and  Other  great  men.     And  here  Stigand  signs  arch- 
o^^^fhi^op  of  Canterbury  next  to  the  queen,  and  before  Aldred, 
^^^  fj^  archbishop  of  York,  who  had  lately  received  his  pall  from  pope 

censure  ke      NicholaS  II. 

/mm  Rome.      Wulfstan,  lately  promoted  to  the  see  of  Worcester,  being 

ciT^^i^!'*  a  person  of  an  extraordinary  character,  it  will  be  expected  I 

M3^      should  relate  his  history  somewhat  more  at  large. 

madeuLfp      To  begin  with  him,  Wulfstan  was  bom  in  Warwicksl|j^ : 

2^^       his  father^s  name  was  Eatstan,  and  his  mother^s  Wulgeouc. 

^»»«p*«^^/They  were  both  of  them  very  remarkaUe  for  their  piety  and 

<AaracUr.     dovotiou,  and  accordiug  to  the  opinion  of  that  age,  looking 

upon  the  Ufe  of  a  recluse  more  serviceable  to  their  ftiture 

state,  they  parted  from  each  other  by  consent,  and  retired  to 

a  monastery.     Wulfstan,  who  was  educated  in  the  abbey  of 
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Burgh,  had  a  strong  inclination  to  foDow  the  precedent  of  his  edward 
parents,  took  the  habit  at   Worcester,  and  was   ordained      K.  of 
deacon  and  priest  by  Briteage,  bishop  of  that  see.     And  here,  *   °^^*°  '  * 
Wolfstan  set  vigorously  forward  in  an  exemplary  practice,  ^\^n.  ad 
was  very  remarkable  for  his  fasting  Mid  devotion,  and  all  the  ui.  1062. 
parts  of  a  rigorous  and  self-denying  discipline.     Upon  the 
death  of  Agelwin,  he  was  made  prior  of  the  convent  by  bishop 
Aldred.     In  this  preferment  he  did  not  relax  in  the  least 
towards  indulgence;  but  held  up  to  his  former  austerities; 
and  in  all  respects  managed  to  great  commendation. 

When  Aldred  was  translated  from  Worcester  to  York,  the 
king  let  the  regale,  lately  set  up,  sleep  upon  this  occasion, 
and  left  the  election  free.  The  clergy  being  thus  at  their 
liberty,  pitched  unanimously  on  Wulfstan  for  their  bishop. 
Pope  Alexander  II.''s  legates*  who  were  sent  to  England  to  treat 
about  some  affiiirs  with  the  king,  were  now  at  Worcester,  and 
very  forward  in  Wulfstan^s  promotion :  this  holy  man  was  so 
humble  and  diffident  of  himself,  that  he  could  by  no  means  be 
persimded  to  accept  the  choice.  He  told  them,  with  gi^at 
seriousness  and  solemnity,  that  he  could  never  venture  upon 
so  eminent  a  station,  and  had  rather  have  his  head  cut  off 
than  that  a  mitre  should  be  put  upon  it.  At  last,  he  was  per- 
suaded to  yield  by  one  WuUius,  a  hermit,  who  reproved  him 
sharply  for  his  obstinacy  and  incompliance.  The  authority  of  a.d.iu62. 
this  holy  man,  together  with  some  supernatural  warning, 
frighted  Wulfstan,  and  made  him  resign.  He  was  conse- 
crated by  Aldred,  archbishop  of  York,  because  Stigand,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  was  suspended  by  pope  Alexander,  for 
intruding  into  the  see  of  Canterbury,  when  Robert,  his  pre- 
decessor, was  Hving.  But  notwithstanding  this  suspension, 
related  by  Florence  of  Worcester,  bishop  Wulfstan  was 
obliged  to  make  his  profession  of  canonical  obedience  to  arch-  ffe  maket  a 
bishop  Stigand,  and  not  to  archbi^op  Aldred,  by  whom  heSSSSJ^"^ 
was  ordained.  And  besides,  archbishop  Aldred,  at  Stigand's  2j^S£i* 
instuice  and  demand,  declared  publicly  before  the  king,  and  Stigamd, 
the  great  men  of  the  realm,  that  he  would  never  make  any 
daim  upon  Wulfstan,  or  demand  any  submissions  or  duties 
from  him,  either  civil  or  religious,  upon  the  score  of  his  being 
consecrated  by  him,  or  because  he  had  been  a  monk  in  Aldred^s 
diocese  before  his  consecration.  From  all  which  we  may  con- 
clude, that  the  English  Church  did  not  Uy  any  mighty  stress 
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STiOAND,  upon  the  pope^s  snspension ;  and  that  they  were  by  no  means 

^^1^  ofopiniorthe  pri^eges  of  their  primate  lay  purely  at  the 

pope^B  mercy,  and  might  be  all  laid  asleep  by  a  censure  from 

Cressy's      Home.     This  must  be  allowed  even  by  Greasy,  who  grants  the 

History,      last  charter  of  king  Edward  was  dated  on  Innocents^  day, 

Sipdm.  Con- 1066,  which  charter,  though  dated  four  years  after  Stigand'^s 

636^'  ^*    suspension,  was  subscribed  by  him :  and  though  Cressy  pre- 

cressT,       tends  Wulfstan  made  his  submission  to  the  see  of  Gant^rbuiy 

^*      226  ^^  ^^  consecration,  as  much  as  to  say  he  did  not  do  it  to 

Stigand,  upon  the  score  of  that  prelate^s  being  disabled ;  but 

this  is  to  misreport  the  matter;  for. Florence  of  Worcester, 

Wigorn.  ad  Duuelmeusis,  and  Brompton,  tell  us  expressly,  that  Wulfstan 

Duneinu'd©  ™*^^  ^^^  profossiou  of  obedieucc  to  the  person  of  the  arch- 

^Tdi^^'    bishop.     From  whence  it  follows  plainly,  that  he  continued  in 

Bromjitoii    the  oxerciso  of  his  jurisdiction,  notwithstanding  lus  suspension 

p.m"      by  the  pope. 

About  the  year  of  our  Lord  1063,  Egelsin,  abbot  of  St. 
Augustine^  Canterbury,  was  sent  upon  an  embassy  to  Rome ; 
and  though  Thorn  can  give  no  account  of  the  business  he  was 
sent  upon,  yet  he  takes  notice  that  he  was  very  honourably 
received  by  Alexander  II. ;  that  this  pope  granted  Egelsin  and 
his  successors  the  distinction  of  a  mitre  and  sandals.  Thus 
far  they  had  the  privilege  of  wearing  the  episcopal  habit.  The 
favour  was  granted  in  honour  of  St.  Augustine  of  Canterbury, 
the  English  apostle,  as  the  pope  calls  him.  Egelsin  made  use 
of  this  privilege  for  some  time ;  but  after  he  quitted  the  king- 
dom, for  fear  of  harsh  treatment  from  the  Conqueror,  his  suc- 
cessors sunk  their  dignity  for  some  time,  either  for  want  of 
management,  or  because  they  were  overawed  by  the  archbishops. 
Thorn.  This  diminution  continued  till  the  time  of  abbot  Boger;  of 
1786."*^'      whom  more  afterwards. 

The  great         ^^  procccd :  By  virtuc  of  the  king^s  charter,  confirmed  by 
primages  of  the  pope,  the  abbey  of  Westminster  had  all  the  advantage  of 
totheabbe^  tcuuro,  privilege,  and  jurisdiction  imaginable.     These  Benedic- 
ofWeaitunr  ^j^^  monks,  for  that  was  their  order,  had  the  power  of  trying 
causes  within  themselves ;   were  exempt  from  episcopal  autho- 
rity ;  had  their  house  made  a  sanctuary,  and  no  jurisdiction, 
neither  ecclesiastical  nor  civil,  was  allowed  to  break  in  upon 
them.     And  to  make  the  charter  impregnable  and  proof  against 
the  invasions  of  sacrilege,  the  usual  imprecations  are  added  in 
the  close ;  and  those  who  should  be  so  hardy  as  to  defeat  the 
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settlement,  and  overthrow  the  desuni  of  the  erant,  are  con-  edward 

C0NFXB80K. 

signed  to  have  their  portion  with  the  traitor  Judas,  unless      K.  of 
they  repent  in  time,  and  make  satisfaction  for  their  encroach-  .  ^g|*°*^\ 
ment.  SgH™-. 

This  charter  was  signed  by  the  king,  the  queen,  the  two^oJ*i-p*<^H 
archbishops,  ten  bishops,  six  great  abbots,  several  earls,  toge- 
ther with  the  principal  officers  of  state  and  justice.  Speim.  ibid. 

The  grant  being  passed,  and  the  church  magnificently  built,  ta^  fUdia^- 
the  king  proceeded  to  the  dedication.    And  here,  like  Oonstan-  oMey 
tine  the  Great,  he  had  the  bishops  and  nobility  to  grace  ^®  TheodHitt 
solemnity ;  and  thus  the  ceremony  was  performed  on  Innocents^  i- 1-  c  81. 
day  with  all  the  splendour  of  appearance  and  religious  pomp  c.  26. 
imaginable.    Christmas  was  probably  pitched  upon  for  the  ^^ 
time,  because  it  was  customary  for  the  great  men  to  appear  at  Vit.etiiinu:. 
court  at  that  festival.     This  was  the  last  public  act  of  that  c^^^ 
good  prince,  who  immediately  fell  sick,  and  died  five  days  after,  p-  ^a^^ 
The  people  were  extremely  afflicted  at  the  loss  of  their  king,  KimgEd^' 
and  seemed  to  lament  as  if  they  had  some  presages  of  the  Rfeni.  ibid, 
approaching  calamity,  and  that  the  happiness  of  the  kingdom  ^'  ^^' 
expired  with  him. 

To  add  something  further  of  him  by  way  of  character.     He  A/urOer 
was  a  prince,  says  Malmesbury,  not  much  furnished  with  king-  ^^J^^ 
craft  and  governing  talents;  but  his  integrity  and  devotion ^Jj|J|p^* 
were  such,  that  he  seems  to  have  been  the  particular  care  of  Gmi.  Rm. 
Providence,  and  was  signally  blest  in  his  reign.     He  was  never  '     ^ '    * 
attacked  by  any  foreign  invasion ;  and  as  for  those  disturbances 
that  happened  at  home,  they  were  quickly  suppressed.    God, 
as  this  historian  goes  on,  guarded  his  person  and  government, 
and  made  him  esteemed  by  his  subjects,  and  dreaded  by  princes 
abroad.    And  though  he  may  seem  to  be  inactive,  and  ^ort 
in  personal  capacity,  he  had  several  earls  who  made  a  great 
figure  in  the  State,  and  kept  up  the  credit  of  the  government. 
For  the  purpose :  Si  ward,  earl  of  Northumberland,  commanded 
his  forces  against  Macbeth  of  Scotland,  defeated  and  killed 
this  usurper,  and  set  up  Malcolm  III.     Leofric,  earl  of  Mercia, 
was  likewise  a  brave  man,  and  very  loyal.    He  screened  the 
crown  from  the  insults  of  earl  Godwin ;  who,  being  haughty 
upon  the  score  of  his  services,  treated  the  king  with  too  much 
neglect.    Harold,  Godwin^s  son,  who  had  the  government  of 
the    West  Saxons,  was   another  very  serviceable  subject; 
checked  the  incursions  of  the  Welsh,  and  brought  their  country 

VOL.  I.  Mm 
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8TI0AND,  to  ERibmissioii  and  homage.    It  is  trae,  the  hard  usage  c^  hk 
Abp.Cmt.  iQ^^^  m^j  seizing  her  estate,  looks  like  a  Uemish  upon  his 
Maimetb.     j^^g^ ;  \^\,  i^  ig  probable  he  might  be  overruled  into  this  rigour 
by  the  advice  of  his  ministers. 

To  proceed:  He  was  a  compassionate  prince,  and  very 
tender  in  taxing  his  subjects.  He  had  nothing  of  luxury  or 
excess  in  his  pidate,  but  was  remarkably  temperate  at  table ; 
and  though  he  did  not  decline  appearing  like  a  prince  in  his 
habit,  especially  upon  collar  days,  yet  he  was  always  bigger 
than  his  equipage,  and  far  from  being  proud  of  the  pomp  and 
grandeur  of  his  station.  From  the  prosperity  of  his  reign,  the 
prophetic  spirit  with  which  he  is  said  to  be  endowed,  and  the 
miracles  he  wrought,  we  may  make  this  remark,  that  God  pre- 
fers the  heart  to  the  head,  piety  to  parts  and  capacity,  ai^  is 
much  better  pleased  with  the  right  use  of  the  will,  tkum  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  understanding. 

That  this  prince  cured  the  king^s  evil  is  beyond  dispute; 
and  since  the  credit  of  this  miracle  is  unquestionable,  I  see  no 
Mdmetb.  do  lessou  why  we  should  scruple  believing  the  rest.  The  first 
L  ^^foL^i  P^^^^^  cured  by  the  king  was  a  young  woman ;  the  mann^ 
A^ttd  Rio-  was  by  stroking  the  affected  place  with  his  hand.  Upon  this 
^226.  op^^tion,  the  patient  grew  sensibly  better,  and  the  cure  was 
7^tt9*t  perfected  in  a  week^s  time.  The  king^s  evil  is  a  scirrhous 
emrJdJl  tumour,  which  commonly  settles  in  the  neck  and  £Mse,  and 
^^'  sometimes  in  other  glandulous  parts  of  the  body.    The  cause 

of  tins  distemper  is  supposed  to  be  a  vicious  humour  impr^ 
nated  with  acid  particles ;  which,  by  discharging  itself  by  laige 
quantities  into  the  pores  and  ductuses  of  the  small  glands, 
coagulates,  and  grows  hard  by  degrees,  and  so  produces 
this  sort  of  tumour,  or  imposthumation.  If  this  lympha 
or  humour  happens  to  grow  more  sharp  and  corroding, 
it  will  rise  to  the  malignity  of  a  cancer;  and  then,  if  it 
falls  upon  the  bones,  it  makes  them  turn  black,  and  mor- 
tified. 

King  Edward  the  Confessor  was  the  first  that  cured  this 
distemper,  and  from  him  it  has  descended  as  an  hereditaiy 
miracle  upon  all  his  successors.  To  dilute  the  matter  of  bct^ 
is  to  go  to  the  excesses  of  scepticism,  to  deny  our  senses,  and 
be  mcredulous  even  to  ridiculousness.  And  here  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  relate  a  stoiy  of  a  Soman  Catholic  in  queen 
Elisabeth's  time.    This  person,  who  was  very  firm  in  his  com- 
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munion,  happened  to  be  thrown  into  prison,  probably  upon  the  edward 
score  of  his  recusancy.    Being  thrown  into  prison,  I  say,  he  ^'k^^^ 
grew  terribly  afflicted  there  with  the  king^s  evil ;  and  having    EngiMMJ'^ 
applied  himself  to  physicians,  and  gone  through  a  long  fatigue 
of  pain  and  expense,  without  the  least  success,  at  last  he  was 
touched  by  the  queen,  and  perfectly  cured.    And  being  asked 
how  the  matter  stood  with  him,  his  answer  was,  ^*  he  was  now 
satisfied,  by  experimental  proof,  that  the  pope's  excommunica-  g.  Tacker 
tion  of  her  majesty  signified  nothing,  since  she  still  continued  ||^J^^, 
Uest  with  so  miraculous  a  quality.^  p-  ^ 

To  attribute  this  supernatural  privilege  entailed  upon  the 
English  crown  to  the  strong^  of  imagination,  has  little  better 
colour  than  the  other  objection,  which  denies  the  fact ;  for 
infants,  who  have  no  apprehension  of  the  case,  who  are  under 
no  prepossessions  of  expectation,  nor  grown  up  to  any  force  of 
fancy,  are  as  frequently  cured  as  others. 

That  infants  are  cured  as  well  as  others,  beside  common 
experience,  may  be  proved  from  Dr.  Heylin,  who  was  an  eye- 
witness. *^I  have  seen,^  says  he,  *^some  children  brought 
before  the  king  by  the  hanging-sleeves,  some  hanging  at  their 
mothers^  breasts,  and  others  in  the  arms  of  the  nurses,  all  Heviin  on 
touched  and  cured  without  the  help  of  a  serviceable  imaginar  £2%1* 
tion.^'  p.  47.  " 

And  because  Mr.  FuUer  mentions  some  objections  (I  do  not 
say  they  are  his  own)  against  the  ceremonies  and  service  used 
at  the  healing,  I  shall  set  down  the  whole  form,  as  it  stands  in 
Dr.  HeyUn^s  Animadvenions. 


**  The  first  goqpd  isexactly  the  same  with  that  on  Aaoension 
Day.  At  the  touching  of  every  infirm  person,  these  words  are 
repeated,  *  They  shall  lay  their  hands  on  the  sick,  and  they 
shall  recover.^ 

^^  The  second  goqpd  begins  the  first  of  St.  John,  and  ends 
at  these  words,  *  Full  of  grace  and  truth.^  At  the  putting  the 
angel  (or  gold)  about  tfadr  necks,  are  repeated,  *  That  light 
was  the  true  light,  which  lights  every  man  that  comes  into  the 
worid.^ 


ti 


Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us. 
**  Christ,  have  mercy  upon  us. 
**  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us. 

M  m  2 
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STIGAND,      « Our  Father,  which   art   in   hearen ;    hallowed   be    thy 

Abp.  Cant.  ^ 

name,  &c. 

Minut,  ^^  O  Lord,  save  thy  servants, 
Afuw,  ^^  Which  put  their  trust  in  thee. 
Minist.  ^^  Send  unto  them  help  from  above, 
Amw,  ^^  And  evermore  mightily  defend  them. 
Minisl.  ^^  Help  us,  O  God,  our  Saviour, 
Answ.  ^^  And  for  the  glory  of  thy  name'^s  sake  dehver  us ; 
be  merciful  unto  us  sinners,  for  thy  name^s  sake. 
Minist,  ^'  O  Lord,  hear  our  prayer, 
Answ.  '^  And  let  our  cry  come  unto  thee. 


"  THE    COLLECT. 


'^  Almighty  €k>d,  the  eternal  health  of  all  such  as  put  their 
trust  in  thee,  hear  us,  we  beseech  thee,  on  the  behalf  of  these 
thy  servants,  for  whom  we  call  for  thy  merciful  help ;  that  they 
receiving  health,  may  give  thanks  unto  thee  in  thy  holy  Church, 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.     Amen. 

"  The  peace  of  God,''  &c. 

And  thus  I  have  given  the  reader  the  whole  form.  As  to 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  made  by  the  royal  hands  on  the  place 
Fnlier^s  infected,  as  Fuller  speaks,  it  is  a  mistake ;  for  there  is  no  such 
p!\^**^  ceremony  used  at  the  healing :  the  king  only  gently  drawing 
both  his  hands  over  the  sore  at  the  reading  of  the  first  gospel. 
Besides^  if  the  sign  of  the  cross  had  been  used,  it  might  have 
been  abundantly  justified  by  primitive  practice.  But  enough 
of  this. 

Thus,  we  see,  the  kings  of  England  are  miraculously  distin- 
guished, not  only  from  their  subjects,  but  from  all  the  princes 
of  Christendom,  excepting  those  of  France,  who  have  a  share 
with  them  in  this  extraordinary  privilege.  Thus  Laurentius 
reports,  that  when  Francis  I.  was  prisoner  in  Spain,  he  cured 
abundance  of  people  of  this  disease ;  which  gave  occasion  to 
the  following  epigram : 

Hispanos  inter  sanai  rex  Choeradcu^  estque 
Captitme^  superis  gratue  ixt  antefuU, 


"<>v 
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That  is,  this  sanative  virtue  was  annexed  to  his  person,  and  edward 
did  not  determine  with  the  loss  of  his  liberty.    Thus  far  "^  k'^"' 
Laurentius  is  right.      But   then,   when    in   compliment  to  ^^^^^ 
Henry  IV.,  to  whom  he  was  physician  in  ordinary;  when,  in  227. 
compUment,  I  say,  to  this  prince,  he  appropriates  the  miracle  ^tttJ 
to  the  crown  of  France,  he  crosses  upon  matter  of  fistct,  and  kmg»  tf 
forfeits  the  character  of  impartiality.    However,  to  be  even  ^SSStw 
with  him.  Dr.  Tucker,  in  his  treatise  upon  this  subject,  iiudtes  ^^'^Kr^^ 
the  kings  of  France  cure  this  disease  only  in  virtue  of  their  ^^^^  ^ 
alliance  to  the  English  blood,  or  some  derivative  privilege  con-  Laaien't.  do 
veyed  from  that  crown.    But  though  both  these  authors  run  ^|!||^^„ 
into  extremes,  and  strain  too  far  for  their  respective  patrons,  cantione, 
yet  it  is  certain  the  antiquity  of  the  miracle  lies  on  the  English  ik  chant- 
side ;  for,  according  to  the  French  historians,  Louis  the  €h>dly,  ^^  ^  ^' 
or  at  most  Philip  I.,  were  the  first  French  princes  that  pre-^«^pn9»-. 
tended  to  cure  the  king^s  evil.     Now  the  ancientest  of  these  ^cheni« 
lived  near  two  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  our  Edward  ^(^S^l^ 
the  Gonfessor.  ®-  Lad<mc. 

This  prince,  about  two  hundred  years  after  his  death,  was  Kmg 
canoniied  by  pope  Alexander  III.     There  was  likewise  a  bull  ^|[^^. 
of  pope  Innocent  IV.,  to  fix  the  anniversary  and  order  the  jj^y'- 
solemnity  of  the  festival.  Bwoo. ' 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  some  of  king  Edward^s  laws,  made  ^*^"*'-  ^* 
for  the  benefit  and  protection  of  the  Church :  though,  to  speak 
properly,  as  Sir  Henry  Spelman  observes,  they  were  rather 
provisions  extracted  from  tiie  laws  of  his  predecessors,  than  any  ^!^i^|^*'* 
constitutions  of  his  own.  p-  <^« 

To  begin  with  them.     First,  all  clergymen  and  scholars  ^u  ^omw. 
were  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  their  order  and  character;  to  be 
under  the  protection  of  the  Church,  Mid  be  unmolested  in  their 
functions  and  estates :  to  be  unmolested,  I  say,  as  fiur  as  the 
privileges  of  the  Church  extended. 

Secondly,  from  Advent  to  the  octaves  of  Epiphany,  aD  law- 
suits and  prosecutions  were  to  cease,  and  the  whole  kingdom 
was,  as  it  were,  a  large  sanctuary.  The  same  privilege  com-  Pom  Dm  at- 
menced  from  Septuagesima  to  the  octaves  of  Easter,  and  from^ 
Ascension  Day  to  the  octaves  of  Whitsuntide ;  all  the  three 
days  in  Ember  weeks ;  all  Saturdays,  from  three  o^dock  in 
the  afternoon  till  Monday  morning ;  upon  the  vigils  of  the 
blessed  Virgin,  St.  Michael,  St.  John  Baptist,  aU  the  apostles 
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STIOAND,  and  other  saintB,  whose  holy-days  are  ^ven  notice  of  by  the 
^  bp.  ^  ant  pj^^|.  QQ  Sundays :  upon  aU  these  vigils,  I  say,  from  three 
o^clock  in  the  afternoon  till  the  subsequent  holy-day  was  over, 
all  people  had  the  liberty  of  their  motion,  and  were  privil^ed 
from  disturbance  and  arrests.  The  anniversary  of  the  conse- 
cration of  churches,  and  the  holy-day  of  the  saint  that  related 
more  particularly  to  the  parish,  were  likewise  under  this  pro- 
tection ;  and  if  any  person  travelled,  out  of  devotion,  to  pay  a 
religious  regard  to  any  saint,  he  was  not  to  be  disturbed,  either 
going,  during  his  stay,  or  in  his  return.  All  Christians,  like- 
wise, that  went  to  Church  to  say  their  prayers,  were  to  be 
unmolested,  both  going  wni  coming.  Thus,  if  any  person  went 
to  assist  at  the  consecration  of  a  church,  if  he  had  occasion  to 
travel  to  a  synod,  or  appear  at  the  bishop'^s  consistory,  nobody 
was  to  meddle  with  him.  And,  lastly,  in  case  a  map  under 
excommunication  repaired  to  the  bishop  for  absolution,  his 
person  was  not  to  be  seiied  in  Miy  part  of  his  journey ;  and,  if 
any  one  broke  in  upon  his  protection  and  gave  any  disturbance, 
he  was  to  answer  for  the  injury  or  misdemeanour  in  the 
bishop^s  court ;  Mid,  in  case  he  refused  to  make  reparation,  and 
submit  to  the  bishop'^s  sentence,  the  contumacy  was  to  be  cer- 
tified to  the  king,  who  was  to  force  the  injurious  person  to  fine 
and  make  satisfaction,  first  to  the  bishop  and  then  to  himself. 
And  thus  there  will  be  two  swords  for  the  execution  of  justice, 
and  the  authorities  of  Church  and  State  will  be  assistant  to 
each  other. 

Thirdly,  Wherever  the  king^s  courts  sit,  or  pleas  rdating 
to  property  are  held,  if  the  bishop^s  proctor  appears  there,  and 
the  Church  has  any  business,  those  causes  are  to  be  tried  first ; 
for  it  is  very  reasonable  that  Qod  and  religion  should  always 
have  the  preference. 

Fourthly,  Those  who  hold  any  tiling  of  the  Church,  or 
dwell  upon  any  part  of  the  Church  lands,  shall  not  be  obliged 
to  answer  any  plea,  or  action  of  trespass,  &c.,  excepting  in  the 
ecclesiastical  court,  unless,  which  Qod  forbid,  that  court  should 
ML  in  doing  justice. 

Fifthly,  A  malefiictor  that  flies  to  the  Church  for  a  protec- 
tion, in  case  he  could  reach  the  church-jrard,  was  not  to  be 
apprehended  by  any  person,  unless  by  the  bishop  or  his  servants. 
And  in  case  the  malefitctor  could  recover  the  priest^s  house  or 
his  court-yard,  he  was  under  the  same  security  and  saf^^uard ; 
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provided  the  prieet^s  house  and  court-yard  are  part  6f  the  estate  edward 
and  endowment  of  the  Ghorch.  And  here,  if  the  person  under  ^  k^^ 
sanctuary  was  a  thief  or  highwayman,  he  was  obliged  to  restore  ,^°g*"^- 
the  owner  what  he  had  taken  from  him,  provided  the  goods 
were  not  embezzled ;  and  if  they  were,  restitution  was  to  be 
made  out  of  his  own  estate.  But  if  the  malefactor  happened  to 
repeat  his  injustice,  and  makes  a  practice  of  stealing,  robbing, 
and  getting  into  sanctuary;  in  this  case,  he  was  not  only 
obliged  to  restitution,  but  to  abjure  the  county,  and  renounce 
the  right  of  sanctuary  within  that  precinct.  And  if  he  hi^ 
pened  to  return,  no  person  was  to  receive  or  entertain  him, 
without  qpeciai  license  from  the  king. 

By  the  sixth.  If  any  person  broke  into  the  privileges  of  the 
Ghureh,  and  injured  the  clergy  in  their  persons  or  estates,  the 
bishop  was  to  take  cognizance  of  the  cause.    And  here,  if  the  228. 
person  that  did  the  injury  either  refused  to  appear  in  court,  or 
slighted  the  sentence,  he  was  to  be  prosecuted  in  the  king^s 
courts ;  the  judges  were  to  take  bail  of  him ;  neither  was  he 
to  be  dischaiged  tiU  his  submission  to  penance.  Besides  which, 
he  was  to  make  satisfaction,  by  way  of  fine,  to  the  king  and  the 
Ghureh ;  and  in  case  neither  his  friends  nor  the  officers  of  the 
court  could  make  him  forthcoming  within  one-and-thirty  days, 
the  king  himself  was  to  declare  him  outlawed ;  and  if  he  was  m  Ugabu 
found  and  seized  after  this  proclamation,  he  was  to  be  delivered  ^^^ 
up  alive  into  the  king^s  hand ;  and  if  he  made  resistanoe,  it  '^ 
was  lawful  to  kill  him,  and  bring  his  head ;  for,  from  the  first 
day  of  his  outlawry,  ^*  caput  gerit  lupinum,^  i.  e.,  he  was 
looked  upon  as  a  beast  of  prey,  and  any  person  might  lawful^ 
despatch  him. 

Seventhly,  The  tenth  sheaf  of  all  com  is  dedared  due  to 
Gk>d,  or  the  Ghureh,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  paid.  And  if 
any  person  had  a  stud  of  mares,  he  was  to  pay  the  tenth  foal 
for  tithe ;  but  if  his  mares  brought  him  under  the  number  of 
ten,  he  was  then  to  pay  a  penny  for  every  foal.  The  provision 
was  thesame  with  req>ect  to  oidves.  Further,  those  that  kept 
a  dairy  were  either  to  give  the  parson  the  tenth  cheese,  or  the 
tenth  day's  milk.  And  thus  the  Church  was  likewise  to  receive 
the  tenth  in  lambs,  pigs,  fleeces,  and  butter. 

The  next  article  goes  upon  the  same  matter  of  tithes ;  and 
orders  that  the  tenth  of  the  profit  of  bees,  of  underwood,  and 
meadow,  of  parks,  warrens,  fish-ponds,  and  mills,  of  gardens, 


OfW 
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STIOAND,  and  the  advantage  of  trade,  be  duly  paid ;  which  proportion 
V  ^\  *°^^  was  to  run  through  all  other  parts  of  the  blessings  of  Providence; 
it  being  highly  reasonable  that  God,  who  has  given  us  the 
whole,  should  have  the  tenth  returned  him  as  an  acknowledge- 
ment. Whoever  therefore  detained  the  tithe,  was  to  be  com- 
pelled to  payment  by  the  bishop ;  Mid  if  the  bishop'^s  jurisdic- 
tion was  slighted,  tiie  person  was  to  be  sued  in  the  king^'s 
courts.  This  duty  of  paying  tithes,  as  the  article  goes  on,  was 
preached  by  St.  Augustine,  at  Canterbury.  This  revenue  has 
A  rege^  a  likewise  been  granted  to  the  Church  by  the  king,  by  the  nobility, 
etpopulo*  and  the  commons.  But  afterwards,  the  devil  got  the  ascendant 
so  far  as  to  make  a  great  many  refuse  the  payment  of  tithes ; 
and  bemdes,  this  disorder  gained  ground,  because  some  rich 
and  negligent  parsons  of  parishes  declined  the  trouble  of 
recovering  their  tithes,  because  they  were  otherwise  provided 
with  a  sufficient  maintenance.  And  in  the  close  it  is  added, 
that  now  there  are  three  or  four  churches  within  the  precinct 
where  formerly  there  was  but  one.  And  thus  the  parochial 
tithes  growing  less  by  being  cantoned,  there  was  the  greater 
necessity  of  their  being  punctually  paid. 

The  ninth  determines  some  of  the  circumstances  relating  to 
the  trial  ordeal.  Upon  the  day  on  which  the  test  was  to  be 
gone  through,  the  bishop'^s  official  and  some  of  his  clergy  were 
to  be  present ;  the  king^s  judges,  likewise,  and  some  of  the 
most  considerable  persons  of  the  county,  were  to  appear,  to  see 
that  the  whole  process  was  fairly  carried.  And  here,  those 
whom  God  was  pleased  to  preserve  from  the  imputations  of 
guilt,  were  to  be  discharged  from  any  further  prosecution ;  but 
those  who  failed  in  the  trial,  and  sunk  under  their  consdenoe, 
were  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  justice.  And  those  barons 
who  had  the  privilege  of  keeping  courts  within  their  respective 
jurisdictions  are  admonished  to  manage  unexceptionably,  both 
with  regard  to  God  and  the  king ;  and  if  the  trial  ordeal  is  to 
pass  in  their  courts  upon  persons  that  belong  to  a  foreign 
jurisdiction,  the  king^'s  judges  must  be  present ;  for  without 
them  the  proceedings  are  unwarrantable.  And  in  case  any 
barons  have  no  privilege  of  holding  courts  in  the  hundred 
where  the  suit  is  commenced,  then  the  trial  is  to  be  undei^one 
in  the  next  church,  under  the  inspection  of  the  king^s  justices. 
As  to  the  circumstances  and  design  of  this  trial  ordeal,  I 
shall  explain  it  further  to  the  reader  by-and-by. 
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The  tenth  and  elerenth  relate  to  the  payment  of  Peter-pence  edward 
and  Dane-gelt ;  but  these  I  shaU  pass  over,  having  mentioned  ^'k^'^ 
them  both  abready.  ^  Engimad. 

The  twelfth  settles  the  fine  of  manbote.  By  the  way  man- 
bote was  a  considemtion  paid  to  the  lord,  for  killing  any  of  his 
slaves  or  tenants.  The  king  and  the  archbishop^s  manbote 
are  fixed  at  the  same  proportion ;  and  they  were  to  receive 
three  marks  of  those  that  killed  any  of  their  tenants.  The 
bishop  of  the  diocese  and  the  earl  of  the  county  were  to  receive 
twenty  shillings,  and  the  inferior  barons  ten  shillings,  upon  the 
same  forfeiture. 

By  the  thirteenth,  all  treasure-trove  belongs  to  the  king, 
unless  it  is  found  in  a  church  or  a  church-yard.  If  this  happens 
to  be  the  place,  the  gold  is  all  the  king^s ;  but  if  it  is  silver, 
the  crown  has  one  moiety,  and  the  Ghurch  the  other. 

By  the  twenty-second,  all  Jews  in  the  kingdom  are  declared 
to  be  under  the  protection  and  guardianship  of  the  crown ; 
neither  is  it  lawful  for  any  of  that  nation  to  make  himself  a 
homager,  or  dependant  to  any  great  man,  without  the  king^s 
leave ;  for  the  Jews,  and  all  that  belong  to  them,  are  as  it  were 
parcel  of  the  crown :  and  therefore,  if  any  one  detains  their 
persons  or  effects,  the  king  may  recover  them  at  pleasure. 

And  thus  I  have  given  the  reader  a  view  of  king  Edward^s 
ecclesiastical  constitutions.  And  here  we  may  observe,  from  229. 
the  eighth  law,  or  the  ninth,  as  it  stands  in  Sir  Henry  Spel- 
man^s  collection,  that  the  number  of  parish  churches  was  very 
much  increased,  **  there  being  three  or  four  in  many  places 
where  formerly  there  was  but  one.*^ 

From  the  mention  of  this  law,  it  will  not  be  unserviceable  to 
give  a  brief  account  of  the  settlement  and  division  of  parishes  SStfeiiwi»&. 
in  the  ancient  Saxon  or  English  Ghurch.  And  to  make  the 
inquiry  more  perfect  and  intelligible,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
touch  now  and  then  upon  something  we  have  already  met 
with. 

To  begin.  When  Augustine,  the  first  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, came  over  to  Enghmd  to  preach  the  Gospel,  king  Ethel- 
bert  gave  him  a  large  revenue  in  land,  for  the  maintenance  of 
himself  and  his  dergy ;  the  management  and  distribution  of 
the  profits  of  these  estates  being  entirely  left  to  the  archbishop. 
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8TIGAND,  And  thus  afterwards,  when  the  same  king  founded  the  cathe- 

^-^  "*  /  drals  of  Bochester  and  London,  by  Augustme'^s  direction,  he 

settled  considerable  estates  upon  them ;  the  disposal  of  the 

issues  remaining,  as  before,  in  the  hands  of  the  respective 

bishops.    This  was  all  primitive  practice,  and  going  upon  the 

plan  of  the  first  ages  of  the  Church ;  as  appears  amongst  other 

Can.  41.      instances,  by  the  Apostles^  Canons :  by  one  of  which,  all  the 

offerings,  which  were  then  the  whole  revenues  of  the  Church, 

were  to  be  lodged  in  the  bishop'^s  hands.    Thus  Augustine  of 

Canterbury,  desiring  directions  from  Gregory  the  Great,  how 

the  bishops  ought  to  manage  themselves  with  respect  to  their 

clergy ;  Mid  particulariy,  what  distribution  ought  to  be  made 

of  the  effects  and  revenues  of  the  Church ;  the  pope  returns 

this  answer,  that  they  were  to  be  divided  into  four  portions, 

one  of  which  was  to  be  distributed  for  the  maintenance  of  the 

Bode,  Hist,  inferior  clergy,  who,  as  it  appears  from  Bede,  lived  together 

E^et.  1. 1.  ^^  ^^  ^^^p  ^^  ^  cathedral  church.    The  bishops  and 

clergy  living  in  tins  manner  in  common,  was  the  custom  of  the 
Scotch  clergy  in  England,  no  less  than  of  the  Boman :  thus, 
for  the  purpose,  Aidan,  bishop  of  the  Northumbrians,  lived  with 
his  clergy,  as  we  have  already  seen  in  Bedels  Eicdesiastical 
History. 

Soon  after  the  conversion  of  the  English  Saxons,  there  were 

several  churches  erected  in  the  respective  dioceses :  to  these 

places  the  converts,  who  lived  remote  from  the  cathedral,  re- 

HitLEcciet.  paired,  and  made  their  offerings.    Thus  Bede  informs  us,  that 

L  8.  c.  7.      Birinus,  first  bishop  of  the  West  Saxons,  built  and  consecrated 

several  churches  in  his  diocese  of  Dorchester. 

We  may  observe  further,  that  the  oblations  and  other  reve- 
nues belonging  to  these  churches  of  later  erection,  were  wholly 
at  the  bishop^s  disposal :  at  the  biahop^s  disposal,  I  say,  who 
assigned  what  proportion  he  pleased  to  the  clergy  within  his 
government.  As  for  those  of  this  order,  who  were  sent  by  the 
bishop  to  preach  in  the  remoter  parts  of  the  diocese,  they  were 
obliged  at  their  return  to  bring  the  offerings  made  at  the 
^!^^<>n't    auxiliary  churehes  and  put  them  into  the  bishop'^s  hand :  for 

DefoDoo  of....  •••  %  > 

Piuimiitiet,  at  this  time  there  were  none  but  itinerant  preachers,  or  pnests 

^  ^^'         sent  by  the  bishop  from  the  cathedral,  to  administer  the  offices 

of  religion  in  the  country  churehes.    These  priests,  when  they 

had  executed  their  commission,  returned  to  the  bishop,  who 

sent  others  to  perform  the  same  functions  when  he  thought  it 
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convenient.    That  the  Ohurch  was  thus  governed,  and  the  sdward 
instruction  of  the  people  thus  provided  for,  towards  the  latter  ^^kToT'^ 
end  of  the  seventh  century,  is  sufficiently  evident  from  Bede ;  ,  EpgiM>d«  ^ 
who  tells  us,  as  has  been  already  observed,  that  when  a  der-  Bede,  Hitu 
gynuin  happened  to  come  into  a  village,  the  people  gathered  c.26JLS. 
about  him  immediately  to  hear  him  preach :  for,  as  this  histo- 
rian goes  on,  the  clergy  had  no  other  business  for  travelling  to 
any  village,  excepting  to  preach  and  baptise,  and  discharge  the 
functionsof  their  character.     I  might  repeat  more  of  him  to 
the  same  purpose ;  but  fit>m  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident  HistEoelfla. 
enough,  that  the  dergy  were  not  fixed  upon  any  parochial  divi-  ^'  ^  ^*^' 
sions,  but  lived  with  the  bishop  at  the  cathedral. 

And  that  the  same  custom  was  practised,  at  least,  in  the 
northern  dioceses  of  England  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth 
century,  is  plain  fit>m  several  places  of  the  historian  above 
mentioned* 

Thus  we  see  the  bishops  had  their  clergy  then  about  them, 
whom  they  sent  abroad,  as  they  saw  cause,  to  those  places 
where  they  had  the  best  prospect  of  success.  But  as  yet  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  fixed  cures  or  titles ;  all  the  &st  titles 
being  nothing  else  than  an  entry  of  the  clergy  upon  the  bishop'^s 
register.  And  when  the  priest  stood  upon  record,  and  the 
relation  was  thus  fixed,  he  had  not  the  liberty  of  dischargmg  gum^i^fl^et. 
himself,  and  removing  to  another  diocese,  without  the  bishop^s  Eede*. 
consent.  l^e&U. 

And  as  for  the  rural  churches,  they  were  not  as  yet  thrown 
into  any  parochial  distinction,  but  served  only  for  the  conve- 
nience of  the  neighbouring  converts,  who  lived  at  too  great  a 
distance  from  the  cathedral.  To  speak  strictly,  therefore,  these 
country  churches  were  no  more  than  chapels  of  ease  to  the 
cathedral  church. 

We  may  observe  further,  that  in  the  first  foundations  of 
bishoprics  among  the  Saxons,  the  dioceses,  excepting  in  Kent, 
had  tiie  same  limits  with  the  kingdoms.  The  firat  subdivision 
was  made  in  the  diocese  of  York  by  Theodore,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury. 

Now,  as  kings  founded  cathedrals  for  the  benefit  of  their 
whole  dominions,  so  afterwards  great  men  founded  parochial 
churches  for  the  convenience  of  themselves  and  their  depend- 
ants. For  at  that  time  the  great  men  held  large  proportions 
in  the  country ;  within  the  compass  of  which,  the  bulk  of  the  230. 
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8TIOAND,  people  were  little  better  than  their  serranta.    Upon  the  spread- 

^±^  ing  of  Christianity,  therefore,  many  laymen  of  great  estates 

provided  for  the  constant  residence  of  some  priest  among  them ; 

that  by  this  means  the  devotion  of  the  neighbourhood  might 

be  encouraged,  and  themselves  and  their  tenants  assisted  with 

the  better  convenience.     To  this  purpose,  chapels  and  churches 

were  erected,  and  a  maintenance  settled  for  the  incumbent ; 

the  bounds  of  the  parochial  division  being  conmionly  the  same 

NoTel.  126.  with  those  of  the  founder^s  jurisdiction.    Some  foundations  of 

HistEcciet.  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  early  as  Justinian  the  emperor.     They  are 

1*  1  *'*  1      likewise  mentioned  by  Bede  about  the  year  700. 

But  here  we  are  to  take  notice,  that  not  only  the  bishop^s 

consecration  was  to  precede  the  use  of  these  rural  churches, 

but  his  consent  likewise  was  necessary  to  their  erection.     The 

bishop^s  approbation  was  Ukewise  to  be  obtained  in  the  choice 

Speim.  Con-  ^^  ^  priest,  who  was  to  officiate :  and  as  he  could  not  be  ad- 

'i^^  ^'    mitted,  so  neither  could  he  be  ejected,  without  the  consent  of 

vol.  2.         the  diocesan. 

^'  The  bishop'^s  power  in  these  new  foundations  went  still  fur- 

«5!^"l?*""  ^^^^  *°^  extended  to  the  revenues,  tithes,  and  oblations  witJi 
p.  264.  '  which  they  were  endowed :  for  the  sole  power  of  all  the  eccle- 
siastical revenues  being  originally  lodged  in  the  bishops,  they 
did  not  at  first  think  it  proper  to  part  with  any  branch  of  it, 
Wbarton^B  ^^  ^^V  P^^^^^ular  foundation.  Afterwards,  m  some  places,  the 
Defence  of  bishops  reserved  the  fourth  part  only  of  these  rural  churches  to 
^^'"""^  themselves,  resigning  the  remainder  to  the  parish  priest,  but 
Wharton,     still  with  a  direction  about  the  us^  and  management. 

To  proceed :  none  of  these  auxiliary  churches  were  allowed 
to  be  built  before  the  settlement  of  a  sufficient  endowment  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  priest.  The  endowments  of  those  times 
consisted  generally  in  a  certain  portion  of  land ;  in  slaves  to 
till  the  glebe ;  and  in  oblations  made  by  the  tenants  within  the 
precinct  of  the  parish. 

All  these  revenues  settled  upon  cathedral  or  parochial 
churches,  were  granted  "in  puram  et  perpetuam  eleemo- 
synam  ;^  not  in  the  nature  of  alms,  as  some  ignorant  or  dis- 
afiected  people  pretend ;  but  with  all  the  advantage  of  a  frank 
and  independent  tenure,  the  church  lands  being  granted  without 
any  burden  or  reserved  rent  upon  them ;  whereas  all  grants  of 
estates  made  to  laymen  were  dogged  with  some  service,  either 
military  or  base,  to  be  performed  by  the  tenant :  or  at  least. 


p.  81. 
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there  was  some  quii-rent,  or  mark  of  acknowledgment  reserved  ED  ward 
in  the  grant.     To  return :   Christianity  going  forward  with  ^^^h.'ST"' 
great  success,  these  private  oratories  became  very  numerous ;  ^England.  ^ 
almost  every  great  man,  upon  his  conversion,  building  or  en- 
dowing one  for  the  conveniency  of  himself  or  tenants.    Before 
the  year  800  they  seem  to  have  been  founded  in  all  parts  of 
the  nation,  though  not  in  the  same  number.     Thus,  by  the 
canons  made  about  that  time,  we  may  collect  the  settlement 
of  parochial  cures  in  most  places :  for  the  purpose,  in  the  con- 
stitutions of  Egbert,  archbishop  of  York,  every  priest  is  en- 
joined to  use  his  utmost  endeavours  for  the  building  his  parish  SmIid.  Con- 
church,  from  whence  we  may  collect  by  the  way,  that  the  lay  p.  issa.' 
patrons  in  many  places  did  not  build  Uie  church,  though  they 
endowed  the  living ;  this  being  often  done  by  the  priest  out  of 
the  offerings,  and  other  large  contributions  of  the  neighbour- 
hood.   To  go  on :  by  the  second  of  Egbert^s  constitutions,  all 
priests  are  enjoined  to  ring  the  beUs  of  their  churches  at  the 
usual  hours  of  divine  service.     This  parochial  division  is  like- 
wise supposed  in  the  first  and  second  synods  of  Calcuith ;  the 
first  of  which,  as  we  have  seen  already,  was  held  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  eighth,  and  the  other  in  the  beginning  of  the  ninth 
century.     And  as  these  parochial  foundations  grew  more  nume- 
rous, the  necessity  of  sending  itinerant  priests  decreased ;  and 
at  last  this  custom  was  wholly  laid  aside.     This  provision  for 
the  country  was  not  only  carried  on  by  the  laity ;  but  the  bishops 
likewise,  in  proportion  as  they  grew  wealthy,  built  parochial 
churches  within  their  manors  and  demesnes,  assigning  the 
profits  of  them  to  their  respective  incumbents. 

And  thus,  most  of  the  inferior  clergy  were  settled  in  the 
country,  the  bishops  and  their  canons  residing  at  the  cathedral 
church,  the  revenues  of  which  were  all  received  by  the  bishop, 
and  part  of  them  distributed  among  the  canons.  For  the 
prebend,  or  maintenance  of  the  canons  or  monks,  seems  not  to 
have  been  divided  from  the  bishop'^s  share,  till  after  the  Nor- .,_  _ 

•  Wbirton, 

man  conquest.  iUd.  p.  92. 

When  the  dioceses  were,  in  some  measure,  broken  into 
parishes,  the  subdivisions  were  but  few  in  comparison  of  their 
present  condition.  For  though  the  great  lords  might  be  pos- 
sessed of  a  large  compass  of  ground,  yet  they  commonly  built 
but  one  church  within  their  estate  and  territories.  After- 
wards, when  converts  grew,  more  numerous,  they  found  it 
necessary  to  erect  several  new  churches,  it  may  be  one  in  every 
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8TIOAND,  manor ;  or  probably  the  multiplication  of  cHurches  was  ooca- 
Abp-CMtL  giQii^  by  the  grant  or  alienation  of  part  of  the  estates  of  these 
great  lords,  the  grantees  or  purchasers  building  new  churches 
within  their  own  jurisdiction :  thus  every  parish  was  cantoned 
into  several,  and  these  new  ones  in  process  of  time  grew  up 
to  distinct  and  independent  partitions;   and  so  by  gradual 
advances  the  present  parochial  division  was  settled.     To  point 
out  the  progress  of  this  matter ;  in  the  constitutions  of  Eg- 
Speim.  Con-  bert,  and  in  the  reigns  of  Edgar  and  Canutus,  we  find  the  dis- 
p.  i260.'  *    tinction  of  the  mother-churches,  which  had  the  original  settle- 
231.  ment  of  tithes,  and  of  later  churches  built  by  the  lords  of  manors 
Speim.  Con-  upou  their  own  lands,  to  which  they  could  only  apply  a  third 
^444^445.  P^  ^^  ^^  tithes.     It  is  true,  for  some  time  these  churches  of 
later  erection  were  but  chapels  of  ease  to  the  other.    During 
which  period,  the  church  of  the  old  foundation  reserved  the 
sole  right  of  bi^tism  and  burial  to  herself,  and  received  all  the 
tithes  and  profits  which  were  due  before  the  second  foundations : 
but  to  encourage  the  building  and  widowing  of  churches,  and 
to  make  the  better  provision  for  the  convenience  of  the  people, 
the  bishops  found  it  neoessaiy  to  relax,  to  proceed  upon  new 
measures,  and  bring  the  later  foundations  up  to  an  equality  of 
privil^;e  with  the  first:   this  they  did  by  consecrating  the 
church-yards,  and  by  granting  them  the  right  of  baptism  and 
bilrial.  •  By  the  conveyance  of  this  right  they  were  made  dis- 
tinct parishes,  and  disengaged  from  any  dependence  upon  the 
mother-churches.     However,  at  first,  as  has  been  observed,  no 
more  than  a  third  of  the  tithes  were  passed  to  the  churches  of 
the  later  erections. 

To  proceed :  before  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  the 

parochial  divisions  were  so  &r  advanced,  that  eveiy  person 

Spelm.Con-i^Sb^  be  traced  to  the  parish  to  which  he  bdonged:  this 

448!*&     ^PP®^^'^  ^^  ^^^  canons,  pubUshed  in  the  time  of  Edgar  and 

544, 545.      Canutus. 

To  come  towards  a  conclusion :  the  distinction  of  parishes 
as  they  now  stand,  appears  to  have  been  settled  before  the 
Norman  conquest ;  for  in  several  charters  of  the  latter  Saxon 
kings,  the  villages  of  Cambridgeshire,  Huntingdonshire,  Lin- 
colnshire, &c«  are  set  down  under  the  same  names  by  which 
An3!w«  1.  *^®y  S^  **  present ;  and  of  this  the  reader  may  be  further 
under  ^y,   satisfied  from  Doomsday-book,  in  which  the  parishes  agree 

CroyUnd,  x     i.i_         j  j-   •  • 

&c.  very  near  to  the  modem  division. 

Lastly,  about  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  most  of  the 
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churches  of  the  later  foundations  seem  to  have  been  made  bdward 
entire,  and  independent  of  the  churches  of  the  first  erection)      k.  of   ' 
and  to  have  received  the  whole  tithe  within  their  respective  >  ^^^'  ^ 
limits:  and  thns  the  privileges  and  jurisdiction  of  the  old 
churches  sunk  by  degrees,  and  lost  their  dependencies,  either 
by  the  negligence  of  the  mother-churches,  or,  which  is  more 
probable,  by  contracts  and  compositions  between  the  patron 
and  incumbents,  confirmed  by  the  bishop ;  who  was  willing  to 
set  aside  the  ancient  custom,  and  consent  to  the  transferring 
of  title  and  privilege  for  the  benefit  of  religion  and  public 
convenience. 

The  tenth  law  of  king  ESdward,  as  it  stands  in  Sir  Heniy 
Spelman'^s  councils,  touches  upon  the  trial  ordeal.  Now,  be- 
cause this  test  was  frequently  made  use  of  by  the  English 
Saxons  and  several  other  European  nations,  I  shall  give  the 
reader  a  brief  account  of  the  original  process  and  circumstances 
of  this  matter. 

As  to  the  original,  it  seems  to  have  been  a  heathen  custom.  ]^^j^^^ 
Strabo  and  Pliny  mention  something  of  this  kind  in  use  among  mammer  tf 
the  Romans.    The  first  of  these  authors  reports,  that  near  the  onieaL 
mountain  Soracte,  about  twenty  miles  from  Rome,  there  was  q^]^*]^  5 
a  grove  consecrated  to  Feronia,  and  that  when  sacrifices  were  Pim*  Nat 
offered  in  this  place,  those  who  were  under  the  enthusiastic  c  2. 
impressions  of  this  pretended  deity,  used  to  walk  barefoot  upon 
heaps  of  burning  ccNsds.without  the  least  hurt :  and  here  Stiabo 
adds,  that  the  eztraordinariness  of  this  spectacle  drew  great 
numbers  of  people  to  the  anniversary  solemnity.    Pliny  relates 
much  the  same  thing  concerning  the  HirpiL 

The  learned  Sir  Henry  Spelman  seems  to  think  that  this 
custom  of  the  trial  ordeal  was  taken  up  by  the  Ohristians  in 
imitation  of  the  Jews.  This  people,  we  know,  had  their 
waters  of  jealousy,  and  their  casting  of  lots,  to  discover  hidden 
crimes,  and  bring  the  guilty  to  punishment.  The  first  Christian 
we  bear  of  that  endeavoured  to  dear  himself  this  way  was 
Briccius,  St.  Martin'^s  deacon,  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Tours. 
This  prdate,  being  charged  with  entertaining  an  infamous  com- 
merce with  women,  took  up  a  considerable  quantity  of  live 
coals  in  his  coat,  and  then  clapping  it  close  to  his  body,  ran  to 
St.  Martinis  tomb  with  a  great  crowd  after  him,  and  throwing 
down  the  coals  by  the  grave,  showed  them  his  limbs  and  his 
clothes,  which  had  received  no  manner  of  damage :  however. 
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STIGAND,  the  people,  misimputing  the  miracle  to  a  confederacy  with  evfl 
Abp.CMit.  gpiri^  expelled  him  the  town :  but  upon  a  further  inquiry  into 
Orvgor.       ^e  matter,  he  had  justice  done  him,  and  was  restored  to  his 
1. 2.  c'l.      see  by  the  pope.    Bede,  in  his  Martyrdogy,  mentions  a  resem- 
bling case  with  reference  to  St.  Bridget,  who  being  questioned 
about  her  virtue,  was  cleared  by  a  miraculous  evidence ;  for, 
Mart  "P^'^  ^^^  touching  the  wood  of  the  altar,  it  immediately  ap- 

D.  Cai.  Feb.  peared  green  and  growing. 

Among  the  Saxons  and  Normans,  (for  to  these  I  shall  confine 

the  discourse,)  if  any  person  was  charged  with  theft,  adultery, 

murder,  treason,  perjury,  &c.  in  these  cases,  if  the  person 

neither  pleaded  guilty,  nor  could  be  convicted  by  legal  evidence, 

it  was  either  in  the  prosecutor^s  or  judge'^s  power  to  put 

him  upon  the  trial  ordeal;  and  provided  he  passed  through 

this  test  unhurt,  he  was  discharged ;  otherwise  he  was  put  into 

the  hands  of  justice  to  be  punished  as  the  law  directed  in  case 

he  had  been  cast  by  the  ordinary  forms  of  prosecution.     For 

we  are  to  observe,  that  this  trial  ordeal  was  not  designed  for 

the  whole  punishment  of  those  that  miscarried ;  the  intention 

of  it  was  rather  to  clear  the  truth,  where  it  could  not  be 

otherwise  discovered,  and  make  way  for  the  execution  of  the 

law. 

232.      There  were  several  sorts  of  this  inquiry:   the  trial  was 

sometimes  made  by  cold,  and  sometimes  by  scalding  water; 

Antiquit     sometimcs  by  ploughshares,  or  bars  of  iron,  heated  burning 

fAdnc^^*  hot :  sometimes  they  purged  their  innocence  by  receiving  the 

Speimanud  sacrameut ;  and  sometimes  by  eating  a  piece  of  barley  bread 

oioesar.       Called  the  corsned. 

In  the  trial  by  cold  water,  the  persons  suspected  were 
throwu  naked  into  a  pond,  or  river :  if  they  sunk,  they  were 
acquitted,  but  if  they  floated  upon  the  surface  without  any 
swimming  postures,  it  was  taken  for  an  evidence  of  guilt. 

When  scalding  water  was  the  test,  they  were  to  plunge  their 
arm  in  a  tub,  or  kettle,  up  to  the  elbow:  if  this  was  done 
without  any  signs  of  pain,  or  marks  of  scalding,  the  person 
was  discharged ;  but  if  there  was  the  least  complaint  under 
the  operation,  or  any  scar  or  impression  to  be  seen,  it  was 
taken  for  proof  against  him.  Slaves,  peasants,  and  people  of 
mean  condition,  were  put  upon  this  water  ordeal. 

Persons  of  figure  and  quality  were  generally  tried  by  the 
burning  iron.     This  ordeal  had  different  circumstances  in  pro- 
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portion  to  the  crimes  objected.    If  the  person  was  only  im-  edward 
peached  for  a  single  crime,  the  iron  was  to  weigh  but  one     k.  of    * 
pound ;  but  if  he  was  prosecuted  upon  several  articles,  the  .  England.  ^ 
weight  of  the  iron  was  to  increase  proportionably :  and  here 
the  person  impeached  was  either  to  hold  a  burning  ball  of  iron 
in  lids  hand,  and  move  with  it  to  a  certain  distance ;  or  else  to 
walk  barefoot  upon  heated  ploughshares,  placed  about  a  yard 
from  each  other.     If  after  this  trial  his  hands  and  feet  were 
untouched,  and  he  discovered  no  signs  of  feeling  any  pain,  he 
was  discharged  by  the  court :  but  if  the  matter  fell  out  other- 
wise, he  was  remitted  to  the  punishment  of  the  law. 

Before  the  person  accused  was  brought  to  the  ordeal,  he  ^  23. 
was  obliged  to  swear  his  innocence,  and  sometimes  receive  the  ^^*^^ 
holy  eucharist.  p,  103. 

The  Christians  of  this  age  had  a  strong  reliance  upon  this 
way  of  trial,  not  in  the  least  doubting  but  that  God  would 
suspend  the  force  of  nature,  and  dear  the  truth  by  a  super- 
natural interposition.  If  we  may  believe  the  records  of  those 
times,  we  shall  find  that  innocent  persons  were  frequently 
rescued  in  a  surprising  manner. 

To  proceed  to  some  of  the  preliminaries  of  the  ordeal :  after 
the  chai^  was  legaDy  brought  in,  the  person  impeached  was 
to  spend  three  days  in  &sting  and  prayer.  At  the  day  of  the 
trial,  which  was  made  in  the  church,  the  priest  ^>pearing  in 
the  habit  of  his  function,  took  up  the  iron  which  lay  before  the 
altar,  and  repeating  the  Hymn  of  the  Three  Ghildren,  put  it 
into  the  fire.  This  being  done,  he  proceeded  to  some  forms  of 
benediction  over  the  fire  and  iron ;  after  which,  he  sprinkled 
the  iron  with  holy  water,  and  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  the 
name  of  the  blessed  Trinity :  upon  which,  the  person  accused 
passed  through  the  test. 

The  ceremony  of  the  scalding  water  ordeal  was  much  the 
same.  But  when  the  trial  was  to  be  made  by  cold  water,  the 
three  days^  ftst,  and  the  other  religious  circumstances  being 
premised,  the  person  suspected  drank  a  draught  of  holy  water, 
to  which  the  priest  added  an  imprecation  in  case  he  was  guilty : 
then  the  water,  into  which  the  presumed  criminal  was  to  be 
thrown,  had  a  sort  of  exorcising  form  of  prayer  said  over  it ; 
by  which  the  element  was,  as  it  were,  conjured  by  the  most 
solemn  expressions,  to  detect  the  guilty  and  discover  the 
truth. 

VOL.  1.  K  n 
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^ul^c^  l'     '^^^  bread  called  the  corsned  was  another  way  of  trial.    The 

"^ — V — '  person  prosecuted  took  an  ounce  of  it  fasting,  or  sometimes  the 

same  quantity  in  cheese;  and  sometimes  th^  holy  eucharist. 

Immediately  before  this  was  done,  the  priest  read  the  Litany 

proper  to  the  occasion ;  and  then  proceeded  to  another  prayer, 

in  which  he  desired,  that  Crod  would  please  to  bring  the  truth 

of  the  matter  in  question  to  light,  and  that  the  evil  spirits 

might  have  no  power  to  perplex  the  inquiry,  and  prevent  the 

discovery :  that  if  the  person  was  guilty,  the  morsel  mi^t 

stick  in  his  throat  and  find  no  passage ;  that  his  face  might 

turn  pale,  his  limbs  be  convulsed,  and  an  horrible  alteration 

appear  in  his  whole  body :  but  if  innocent,  he  desired,  that 

j^^^^     which  the  party  received  might  make  its  way  easily  into  his 

p.  104.'        stomach,  and  turn  to  health  and  nourishment. 

Notwithstanding  the  commonness  of  this  custom  in  England 
and  other  parts  of  Christendom,  it  b^an  to  be  disliked  at  last, 
and  fell  several  times  under  the  censure  of  the  Church  and 
State :  thus  Lewis,  and  Lotharius  his  successor,  emperors  of 
Germany,  positively  forbade  the  ordeal  by  cold  water.  The 
trial  likewise  by  scalding  water,  and  burning  iron,  was  con- 
demned by  pope  Stephen  V .  It  is  probable  they  might  think 
it  a  rash  way  of  proceeding,  and  a  tempting  of  Gk)d ;  and  that 
it  was  unreasoniJble  to  put  innocence  upon  supernatural  proof, 
and  pronounce  a  man  guilty,  unless  he  had  a  miracle  to  acquit 
him.  The  first  public  discountenance  from  the  state  we  meet 
with  in  England,  was  in  the  third  year  of  king  Henry  III. ; 
most  of  the  judges  in  their  circuits  received  an  order  frt>m 
the  king  and  council  not  to  put  any  person  upon  the  trial 
ordeal,  in  regard  it  was  proUbited  by  the  court  of  Bome. 
Ktporu  '^^^  order  of  the  king  and  council.  Sir  Edward  Coke,  as  Sir 
f^  ^'  Henry  Spelman  observes,  mistakes  for  an  act  of  parliament. 
It  is  true,  as  that  learned  antiquaiy  goes  on,  at  that  time  of 
^imui.  day,  a  public  regulation  passed  in  council,  and  sealed  with  the 
p.  826.  *  king^s  seal,  had  the  force  of  a  law.  However,  it  must  be  said, 
233.  this  prohibition  does  not  run  to  the  judges  of  all  the  circuits ; 
but  it  may  be,  the  rest  of  the  justices  mig^t  receive  the  same 
instructions  another  way.  And  though  we  meet  with  no  ex- 
press law  afterwards  to  this  purpose,  yet  this  method  of  trial 
standing  condemned  by  the  canons,  languished  by  d^;rees,  and 
at  last  grew  quite  out  of  practice. 

Before  I  take  leave  of  the  Saxon  period,  it  may  not  be 
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amiss  just  to  mention  the  ceremony  of  knighthood,  especiaOy  harolt>, 
since  this  honour  paased  through  the  hands  of  the  clergy ;  for,    ^^^^ 
under  the  Saxon  government,  knights  were  frequently  naade  by  ^^;^^^^^ 
bishops,  abbots,  or  priests.    The  custom  was  this.    The  per-  met  of 
son  to  be  knighted  was  to  go  the  evening  before  to  the  bishop,  \^^^ 
abbot,  or  some  parish  priest ;  and  here  he  was  first  to  make  ^JJJ^^ 
his  confession,  to  receive  absolution,  and  to  stay  all  night  in 
the  church  at  his  devotions.    The  next  morning,  after  the 
communion  service,  he  offered  his  sword  upon  the  altar ;  which, 
after  the  reading  of  the  gospel,  was  blessed  by  the  priest,  and 
put  over  the  knight^s  shoidders :  and  then  tiiey  received  the 
holy  eucharist  together.     These  solemn  circumstances  took  in 
the  whole  legal  form,  and  completed  the  honour  of  knighthood. 
Thus  the  noble  Herwardus,  who  gave  the  Normans  so  strong 
a  repulse,  was  knighted  by  his  unde,  then  abbot  of  Burgh. 
This  religious  conveyance  was  disliked  by  the  Normans,  who 
used  to  receive  that  honour  from  their  prince ;  though,  by  the 
way,  William  Rufus  was  not  knighted  by  king  William  his 
father,  but  by  Lanfranc,  archbishop  of  Ganterbury,  as  both  ingnipi^t, 


Malmesbury  and  Matthew  Paris  infoim  us.  ^'*^-  p-^^^* 

Upon  the  death  of  king  Edward  the  Confessor,  part  of  the 
Eng^nh  were  for  setting  up  Edgar  Atheling,  who  was  un- 
doubtedly the  right  heir  to  the  crown ;  but  this  honest  party 
was  but  small.     And  Harold  being  a  person  of  an  ambitious 
and  enterprising  temper,  and  having  great  interest  with  the  ^^^^^^ 
military  men,  was  chosen  without  opposition.     The  English  erwm, 
thus  deserting  their  duty,  and  overiooking  the  right  line,  gave  TkUgkm 
occasion  to  the  Norman  conquest :  for  if  Edgar  Atheling  had  ^S^e^ 
been  seated  on  the  throne,  this  princess  title  would  have  been  ^j^^L^^ 
so  dear,  that  in  all  likelihood  the  duke  of  Normandy  would 
never  have  set  up  any  pret^asions  against  him.     But  Harold, 
being  foreign  to  the  blood  royal,  and  under  pre^engagements 
to  duke  William,  gave  this  latter  a  colour  to  invade  and  con« 
quer  the  kingdom.     The  English,  to  justify  their  electing 
Harold,  pretended  that  Edward  the  Gonfessor  bequeathed  the 
crown  to  him ;  but,  as  Malmesbury  observes,  it  is  very  un- 
likely king  Edward  should  disinherit  his  fiunily,  and  settle  the q^™^^*'* 
government  upon  a  person  he  never  relished.    As  for  Harold,  1 2.  foi!lSL 
during  his  short  usurpation,  he  governed  agreeably  enough, 
and  wanted  neither  conduct  nor  courage.    The  first  disturb- 
ance he  received  was  from  his  brother  TosU,  who,  being  re- 

Nn  2 
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STIQAND,  inforced  by  Harold  Har&gar,  king  of  Norway,  entered  the 
V  ^'  ,'^  t  Humber,  made  a  descent  upon  Yorkshire,  defeated  the  earls 
Edwin  and  Morcar,  who  commanded  there,  and  forced  them 
to  retreat  into  York.  Harold,  receiving  advice  of  this  inva- 
sion, drew  down  his  forces,  and  met  the  enemy  at  Stamford* 
bridge ;  where,  after  a  sharp  dispute,  the  Norwegians  were 
entirely  routed,  king  Harold  Har&gar  and  Tosti  killed  upon 
the  spot ;  and  those  that  escaped,  glad  of  the  permission  to 
depart  the  kingdom. 

Upon  this  victory,  Harold  thinking  himself  secure,  disobliged 
the  army,  by  not  giving  them  a  shate  in  the  plunder :  he  was 
soon  sensible  of  the  ill  efibcts  of  tiiis  management ;  for  before 
he  came  out  of  the    north,  he  received  intelligence,  that 
William,  duke  of  Normandy,  was  landed  witii  a  vast  army 
upon  the  coast  of  Sussex.    And  now  a  great  part  of  Harold^s 
troops  being  baulked  in  their  expectations  of  plunder,  deserted, 
and  refused  to  assist  him  against  the  Normans. 
^j^^Mm,         Duke  William,  some  time  before  his  expedition,  had  sent  an 
mamZ^JH!^  cmbassy  into  England  to  expostulate  with  Harold  upon  the 
anddmmuU  breach  of  articles ;  for  in  the  late  reign,  Harold,  being  at  duke 
the  per^nrm^  WiUism^s  court,  had  promised  upon  oath  to  marry  his  daughter, 
^^it^.       and  do  his  utmost  to  secure  him  the  kingdom  upon  the  death 
of  king  Edward.     Harold  being  charged  with  these  engage- 
ments, UAd  the  ambassadors,  that  since  their  master^s  daughter 
was  dead,  he  was  no  longer  bound  by  his  promise ;  and  as  for 
his  swearing  to  secure  the  kingdom  to  that  duke,  it  was  a  rash 
engagement,  and  related  to  a  matter  which  was  out  of  his 
power.     In  short,  Harold  having  seized  the  government,  and 
held  it  against  Edgar  Atheling,  was  resolved  not  to  quit  it  to 
the  remoter  title  of  William^  duke  of  Normandy. 

It  is  true,  that  duke  pretended,  over  and  above,  that  king 

EMward,  by  the  advice  of  archbishop  Stigand,  of  Godwin,  and 

Siward,  earls  of  Kent  and  Northumberland,  had  settled  the 

crown  upon  him  after  his  decease ;  and  that  6odwin'*s  son  and 

nephew  were  sent  into  Normandy  as  hostages  upon  this  score. 

This,  together  with  HaroM^s  engagements,  William  insisted 

upon,  and  sent  him  word,  that  if  any  part  of  the  premises  were 

He  is  9mmt-  denied,  he  was  willing  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  pope. 

I^sL*^      By  the  way,  William,  before  he  undertook  the  expedition, 

offoind  Ha-  took  care  to  send  ambassadors  to  Borne,  to  Alexander  II., 

pnpe.  where,  flourishing  upon  the  justice  of  their  master''8  cause,  they 
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brought  the  pope  into  his  interest ;  who,  to  encourage  the  harold, 
undertaking,  made  him  a  present  of  a  standard.    As  for   ^']^^ 
Harold,  he  made  no  applications  to  Rome,  either  out  of  stiff-  ^^  v  ^ 
ness  of  humour,  or  because  he  distrusted  the  success ;  or  it  foi.  56. 
may  be,  because  he  was  apprehensive  the  passage  was  not  open 
for  his  ambassadors.     However,  Alexander  thinking  himself 
neglected,  went  into  duke  William's  interest ;  and,  as  Alford  234. 
words  it,  ^  was  extremely  displeased  with  the  perfidiousness  of 
Harold,  who  took  the  liberty  to  break  through  the  constitu- 
tion, and  presumed  to  take  the  crown  upon  him,  without  so 
much  as  consulting  his  hdiness.^     The  pope  therefore  encou- 
rages William  in  his  expedition,  enjoining  him  withal,  to  pro- 
secute his  title  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  dignity  of  the  ^^  tAftd  a 
of  Rome  might  be  mainti^ed,  which  had  lately  suflered  by  nai.  eJc1«. 
Harold's  presumption.  ^^f'  ^^^  ^ 

William  being  thus  fortified,  and  receiving  no  satisfiMStion  Tks  batOe 
from  the  English  court,  landed,  as  has  been  said,  in  Sussex,  ^^j^'^' 
Harold  receiving  intelligenoe  of  the  invasion,  inarches  speedily  Eti^Utk  Um 
down  against  him,  without  giving  his  troops  any  time  to 
refresh  themselves.    The  English  q»ent  the  ni^t  before  the 
battle  in  drinking  and  diversion,  whereas  the  Normans  denied 
themselves  their  rest,  to  much  better  purpose ;  passed  the 
time  in  confession,  and  received  the  holy  eucharist  in  the 
morning.    The  battle,  which  was  fought  on  the  fourte^ith  of 
October,  was  obstinate  and  bloody,  and  lasted  from  nine  in  the 
morning  till  the  dusk  of  the  evening.    The  English,  though 
they  lost  the  day,  yet  if  Harold  had  not  been  slain,  it  is  pro- 
baUe  would  have  quiddy  rallied,  and  given  the  Conqueror  a 
Anther  diversion.    Harold's  body  was  delivered  to  Us  mother 
by  duke  William,  and  buried  at  Waltham  Gross,  in  Essex, 
^diere  he  had  fionnded  a  religious  house  for  secular  canons. 
After  this  victory  at  Hastings,  the  Conqueror  marched  his 
army  into  Kent,  where,  according  to  some  of  our  historians, 
he  met  an  unexpected  opposition.    The  case  was  this :  Stigand  ^n46taA0|> 
being  in  this  county,  persuaded  the  Kentish  men- to  defend  ^^^ 
their  liberty,  and  not  submit  to  the  Conqueror;  upon  wfaidi  i^ 
advice,  they  stood  upon  the  defensive,  and  sent  no  submission,  i^^ 
Stigand  cdUing  Egelsinus,  the  abbot  of  St.  Augustine's,  to  his  f^'  ^ 
assistaaoe,  (the  archbishop  and  abbot  being  at  that  time  the  ^aHide$, 
two  principal  persons  in  Kent,)  summoned  a  meeting  of  the 
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STIOAND,  whole  county.  When  the  people  were  met,  the  archbishop  set 
^'  *°^'  forth  the  miserable  slavery  their  neighbours  had  fiiUen  under 
by  the  Norman  invasion ;  and  that  unless  they  exerted  them- 
selves, the  same  misfortune  would  quickly  be  their  own.  The 
Kentish  men,  being  made  sensible  of  their  circumstances,  re- 
solved rather  to  lose  their  lives  than  their  liberty;  being 
therefore  ordered  to  rendezvous  at  Swanscomb,  a  town  in 
Kent,  Stigand  and  Egelsin  undertook  the  command  of  the 
army:  and  to  make  their  preparation  the  more  formidable 
and  unexpected,  they  ordered  the  passes  to  be  secured,  and 
that  every  soldier  should  take  a  bough  in  his  hand,  big  enough 
to  cover  him.  The  next  day,  when  William,  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, marched  to  Swanscomb,  he  perceived  a  body  of  Kenti^ 
men  moving  towards  him,  but  cpuld  not  distinguish  them 
from  a  wood  till  within  a  small  distance.  The  stratagem 
having  thus  succeeded,  and  the  duke  in  a  manner  inclosed,  the 
Kentish  men  threw  down  their  boughs,  and  putting  themselves 
in  order  of  battle,  sounded  a  charge.  This  unexpected  attack 
surprised  the  duke  and  his  army,  who  imagined  the  late 
victory  in  Sussex  would  have  proved  the  decisive  stroke,  and 
given  them  the  kingdom  without  further  trouble :  being  there- 
fore solicitous  about  the  event  of  a  battle,  they  desired  a 
parley.  This  motion  being  agreed  to,  Stigand  and  Egelsin, 
the  Kentish  generals,  were  commissioned  by  their  troops  to 
treat  with  the  enemy ;  who  coming  into  duke  William^s  camp, 
delivered  themselves  to  this  purpose : 

'^  Sir,  the  Kentish  men  are  your  friends,  and  are  willing  to 
be  your  subjects  too,  provided  your  highness  wiU  be  pleased  to 
allow  them  reasonable  terms :  for  to  deal  clearly,  they  are  a 
people  bom  to  liberty,  and  therefore  are  resolved  to  preserve 
the  laws  and  customs  of  their  country..  Slavery  is  a  thing 
that  they  are  perfect  strangers  to ;  neiUier  are  they  willing  to 
submit  to  any  abatements  of  privilege :  for  though  they  can 
relish  kingly  government  well  enough,  yet  absolute  and  arbi- 
trary rule  is  a  thing  they  can  never  dig^*  The  Kentish  men 
are  therefore  ready  to  submit  to  your  highness,  if  you  please 
to  receive  them  on  the  foot  of  the  constitution.  But  they  had 
rather  run  the  risk  of  a  battle,  and  lose  their  lives  in  the  field, 
than  give  up  their  liberties,  and  live  under  the  oppression  of 
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an  arbitrary  government :   for  though  the  rest  of  the  English  harold, 
should  stoop  to  servitude,  yet  liberty  will  always  be  the  indina-    Engiuid. 
tion  of  Kent.**  ^     "^ — ' 

The  duke  being  somewhat  startled  at  the  freedom  and  re- 
solution  of  this  speech,  called  a  council  of  war,  where  the 
uncertain  issue  of  a  battle,  and  the  infiuny  and  loss  of  a 
defeat,  being  duly  weighed,  he  granted  the  Kentish  men  their 
conditions;  and  the  treaty  being  finished,  there  were  hostages  Britim"f^m 
given  on  each  side :  and  thus  the  old  laws  and  customs  were  su^d^  ^ 
preserved  to  the  Kentish  men  by  the  courage  and  conduct  of  Thom. 
Stigand  and  Egelsin.  p,  1786. 

This  being  an  extraordinary  service  to  the  Kentish  men, 
and  carried  on  chiefly  by  the  archbishop,  I  have  set  down  the 
story  more  at  large  from  Thom,  and  the  author  of  the  Anti- 
quitates  Britannicse,  who  vouches  the  matter  of  fact  by  the 
authority  of  Thomas  Spott,  and  other  ancient  records  and 
usages  of  the  county.    I  mention  this,  because  other  histo- 
rians take  no  notice  of  this  formal  treaty  between  the  Con- 
queror and  the  Kentish  men.    Gulielmus  Pictaviensis,  who 
lived  in  the  Conqueror^s  reign,  mentions  that  princess  march- 
ing into  Kent  i^r  the  battle  at  Hastings,  and  that  the  235. 
Kentish  men  submitted  to  him ;  but  says  nothing  of  the  army 
they  had  raised  to  stop  his  passage,  and  bring  him  to  articles. 
It  is  true,  Pictaviensis  takes  notice,  that  Stigand,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  some  other  great  men,  made  a  stand  with 
a  body  of  troops  not  far  from  London ;  that  they  designed  to 
set  up  Edgar  Atheling ;  and  that  the  Londoners  seemed  to 
have  been  in  the  same  interest.    But  that  upon  the  i^>proach  p.204^%. 
of  the  Norman  forces,  the  courage  of  the  English  fiiiled ;  ^^.^j^^ 
Stigand  deserted  Edgar  Atheling,  and  went  over  to  duke  de  Due. 
William ;  the  Londoners  also  submitted,  and  gave  hostages.     p.^S^' 

Malmesbury  relates  the  story  much  to  the  same  purpose : 
he  reports,  that  when  the  Conqueror  came  up  to  London, 
Stigand  and  Aldred,  the  archbishops,  together  with  others  of 
the  nobility,  persuaded  the  citizens  to  open  their  gates.  It 
is  possible  the  historians  who  lived  in  or  near  king  William^s 
time  might  omit  the  relation  of  the  Kentish  exploit,  in  com- 
pliment to  that  prince  and  his  successors :  for  the  mention  of 
a  capitulation  with  a  single  county,  would  have  looked  like 
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STiOAND.a  check -upon  the  conquest,  and  lessened  the  ^ory  of  the 

v_^ — •  achierement.     To  proceed :  some  few  days  before  his  enteiii^ 

into  London,  the  earls  Edwin  and  Morcar,  hearing  of  the 

death  of  Harold,  tried  their  interest  with  the  Londoners,  to 

make  one  of  them  king ;  and  that,  being  disappointed  in  their 

project,  these  two  brothers  quitted  the  city,  and  retired  into 

Maimesb.de  Northumberfand.    Malmesbuiy  adds,  that  the  rest  of  the  no- 

1. 3.^01.17.  bility,  if  the  bishops  had  stood  by  them,  would  have  owned 

Edgw  Atheling ;  but,  for  want  of  unanimity  and  fortitude,  this 

loyal  resolve  came  to  nothing.    And  to  give  the  Conqueror  a 

clearer  title,  Edgar  Athding  himself  redgned  up  his  di^m,  and 

made  his  submission. 
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